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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   SECOND  VOLUME. 


As  the  first  volume  was  specially  that  of  Arthur  and  Gawaiue, 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  great  compeer,  now  almost  forgotten, 
'  Randolph,  Erl  of  Chestre,'  so  this  second  volume  is  specially 
that  of  Sir  Guy,  who  did  such  mighty  deeds  for  England,  and 
the  pathos  of  whose  death  in  his  hermit's  cell  near  Warwick 
has  never  yet  been  worthily  sung. 

But  the  Arthur  and  Gawaine  stories  are  here  continued  in 
The  Grene  Knight^  the  Boy  aiid  Mantle^  and  lAhiua  Disconiua ; 
and  we  have  besides,  in  the  present  volume,  versions  of  some  of 
the  best  of  our  English  ballads,  Chevy  Chaae^  Childe  Waters, 
Bell  my  Wiffe,  Bessie  off  BedmaUy  &c.    Of  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  King  Estmere,  Percy's  ruthless  hands  (p.  200,  note)  have 
prevented  us  giving  the  MS.  version  of  the  folio.  We  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  other  MS.  or  printed  copy  of  this  ballad,  and 
have  therefore  been  obliged  to  put  side  by  side  in  an  appendix 
Percy's  two  printed  versions  of  it,  with  all  their  differences  from 
each  other  marked  in  italics,  so  that  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves as  to  his  probable  amount  of  alteration  in  the  other  parts. 
The  folio  version  of  BeU  my  Wiffe — a  ballad  to  which  Shak- 
spere's  quotation  of  it  in  Othello  has  secured  immortality — is 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  known ;  and  as  it  just  filled  a  page 
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in  the  MS.  it  was  chosen  for  photolithographing,  and  an  im- 
pression of  it  will  be  given  with  Vol.  IIL  for  Vol.  I. 

John  de  Reeue  is  (among  other  pieces)  here  printed  for  the 
first  time,  and  if  it  can  be  taken  in  any  degree  as  a  picture  of 
the  bondman's  condition  at  the  time  it  represents,  or  even  the 
time  it  was  written,  it  is  of  considerable  historical  value.  At 
any  rate,  it  shows  us  a  merry  scene  of  early  English  life. 
CortscieTice^a  tale  is  of  a  darker  tint,  but  is  valuable  for  its 
sketch  of  the  corruptions  of  its  times.  The  other  historical 
ballads  treat  of  fights  and  plots  abroad  and  at  home — of 
Agincourt,  Buckingham's  Fall,  the  Siege  of  Cadiz,  Durham 
Field,  Northumberland  besieged  by  Douglas,  &c.  &c., — but 
none  of  them  are  of  more  than  average  meritv. 

Mr.  Hales  has  written  all  the  Introductions,  except  those  to 
Galea  Voyage  (for  which  the  Editors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Bruce,  the  Director  of  the  Camden  Society),  to  Earle  Bodwell 
(which  is  reprinted  from  the  first  edition  of  Bishop  Percy's 
Itelique8)j  to  Boy  and  Mantle  (which  is  reprinted  from  Pro- 
fessor Child's  Ballade)^  and  the  following  by  Mr.  Fumivall : 
Come,  Come ;  Conedence ;  Agincourte  Battell ;  and  Libius  JDis" 
coniua.  Mr.  Hales  has  also  written  the  Introductory  Essay  on 
The  Revival  of  Ballad  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

For  the  text  Mr.  Fumivall  is,  as  before,  mainly  responsible, 
and  has  to  thank  Mr.  W.  A.  Dabdel  for  his  help  in  reading  the 
copy  and  proof  with  the  MS.  The  contractions  of  the  MS.  are 
printed  in  italics  in  the  text. 

To  the  Bevs.  Alexander  Dyce,  W.  W.  Skeat,  J.  Roberts,  and 
Archdeacon  Hale;  to  Messrs.  Chappell,  Bruce,  T.  Wright, 
Planch^,  and  Jones,  the  Editors  tender  their  thanks  for  help 
in  divers  ways. 

Fthmary  4,  1S68. 
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COEBWENDA, 

p.  9.  \.  ^,for  armour  read  armor, 
p.  16, 1.  S53,/or  and  read  &. 
p.  23.  \.  9. /or  [and]  read  &. 
p.  28, 1.  6,/w  with  read  with. 

1.  ^tfor  between  read  betweene. 
p.  29, 1.  77,  for  thein  read  them, 
p.  41, 1.  9, /or  up  iroc?  vp. 
p.  46, 1.  7. /or  bells  mu^  bell. 
p.  00,  note  8, /or  theye  read  they, 
p.  OS,  1. 184;  p.  00, 1.  208,  215 -Jor  and  read  &. 
p.  72,  note  ' :  /A0  r  ka$  fallen  out  qf  the  A,-8ax.  Oram, 
p.  7T,  note,  ooL  1, 1.  2;ybr  misHed.  Ab  read  missed,  as. 
p.  140,  L  109,  add  witt  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

note  *,for  Stxowt  yn  read  Strowtyn. 
p.  IM,  1.  7,/or  1569  read  1659. 
p.  104^  note  *,/or  terme  read  tenne. 
p.  25i  L  lt,/or  Robert  read  Richard, 
p.  879,  notes,  ool.  2,  for  *'  1 867  "  read  "  Babees  Book,  &c.  1 868." 

N.B.  The  reading  of  the  yol.  with  the  MS.  was  stopt  at  p.  74  by  the  return  of  the 
MS.  to  its  owners. 


THE    REVIVAL  OF  BALLAD  POETRY  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


The  last  century  in  England  wa8  in  more  respects  than  one  a 
valley  of  dry  bones.  About  the  middle  of  it,  **  they  were  very 
many,"  and  "they  were  very  dry."  Shortly  afterwards,  "behold,  a 
noise,"  and  the  bones  began  to  come  together.  These  signs  of  life 
were  followed  by  a  growing  animation.  From  the  four  quarters 
came  the  wind,  and  breathed  on  the  quickening  mass.  From 
the  north  it  came  in  its  strength  ;  from  the  east  and  the  west  it 
blew  vigorously ;  from  the  south  it  rushed  with  a  wild  furious 
sweeping  blast  that  changed  the  face  of  the  valley.  So  at  last 
the  century  revived — its  dull  lack-lustre  eyes  brightened — its 
stagnant  pulse  leapt — it  lived. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  attempt  a  full  description  of  this 
mighty  revival.  But  I  propose  confining  myself  to  one  par- 
ticular feature  of  it — the  appreciation  of  our  older  literature, 
and  especially  of  our  ballad  poetry.  The  century  that  had  long 
been  fully  satisfied  with  its  own  productions,  at  last  recognised 
that  the  English  literature  of  ages  that  had  preceded  it  was 
not  wholly  barbarous.  The  century  that  had  given  up  itself  to 
ruleiJ,  and  reduced  the  art  of  poetry  to  a  mechanical  trick,  at 
last  acknowledged  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  its  art.  At  last 
it  was  brought  to  see  that  there  were  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  its  philosophy. 

It  discovered  that  there  were  innumerable  beauties  around  it 
to  which  it  had  long  been  blind.     It  left  its  gardens  and  its 
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elaborate  manipulations  of  nature  to  see  Nature  herself.  It 
gave  over  refining  the  lily  and  gilding  the  rose  to  look  at  the 
flowers  in  their  simple  beauty.  It  became  conscious  of  the 
exquisite  beauties  and  glories  of  Switzerland,  of  the  English 
lakes,  of  Wales.  New  worlds  of  splendour,  and  of  noble  enjoy- 
ment, dawned  upon  it.  Not  greater  discoveries  were  made  by 
Columbus  and  his  followers  four  centuries  before  than  were 
then  made.  The  age,  with  all  its  self-complaisance,  had  been 
living  in  a  prison.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  it  came 
forth  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  and  the  gracious 
sunshine.  A  huger,  more  dismal,  more  cramping  Bastile  than 
that  of  Paris  fell  along  with  it.  The  age  saw  at  the  same  time 
that,  besides  the  beauties  of  nature,  there  were  beauties  that 
the  art  of  former  days  had  bequeathed  it.  It  began  to  discern 
the  subtle  loveliness  of  old  cathedral  churches  that  studded  the 
country.  It  had  long  eyed  them  with  much  disfavour.  It  had 
sadly  disfigured  them  with  adornments  of  its  own  devising,  and 
according  with  its  own  notions.  It  had  deplored  them  as 
monstrous  relics  of  a  profound  barbarism.  But  at  last  the 
scales  fell  from  its  eyes,  and  it  saw  that  these  "tabernacles 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  were  "amiable."  It  awoke  to  their 
supreme,  lavish,  refined  beautifulness.  So  with  respect  to 
other  branches  of  Gothic  art,  other  fruits  of  the  old  Bomantic 
times,  they  came  to  a  better  appreciation  of  them.  Poets  and 
poems  that  had  for  many  a  day  been  relegated  to  neglect  and 
oblivion,  were  more  frankly  and  fairly  valued.  Voices  that 
had  long  been  silenced  or  ignored  began  to  find  a  hearing 
and  a  heeding  audience.  As  Greek  literature  was  revived  in 
the  fifteenth,  so  was  Bomantic  in  the  eighteenth. 

A  fair  criterion  of  the  progress  of  the  century  in  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Bomantic  age  is  its  appreciation  of  Chaucer. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  century  regarding  him  is  the 
appearance  of  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  him  in  1775.     Then  at  last 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  vindicate  his  fame  from  the  imputation 
of  rudeness ;  to  show  that  he,  do  less  than  the  eighteenth- 
century  poets,  had  some  sense  of  melody,  some  talent  for 
character-drawing,  some  power  of  language.  Spenser  was  more 
readily  and  continuously  accepted.  The  age  sympathised  with 
the  moralising  part  of  his  genius,  and  found  pleasure  in  imi- 
tating him.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  propose  now  considering 
the  history  of  our  ballad  poetry ;  and  to  it  I  turn. 

The  most  signal  event  regarding  it  is  the  publication  of 
Percy's  Rdiquea  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  in  1765.  Let  us 
see  how  the  century  was  prepared,  or  had  been  preparing,  for 
that  fSunous  publication. 

Our  English  ballads,  though  highly  popular  in  the  Elizabethan 

age,  as  innumerable  allusions  to  them  in  Shakespeare  and  the 

other  dramatists,  and  in  the  general  literature  of  the  time,  show, 

were  yet  never  collected  into  any  volume,  save  in  OarlandSj 

till  the  year  1723.    They  wandered  up  and  down  the  country 

without  even  sheepskins  or  goatskins  to  protect  them.     They 

flew  about  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  sung  songs  dear  to  the 

heart  of  the  common  people — songs  whose  power  was  sometimes 

confessed  by  the  higher  classes,  but  not  so  thoroughly  appreciated 

as  to  induce  them  to  exert  themselves  for  their  preservation. 

They  were  looked  down  upon  as  things  that  were  very  good  in 

their  proper  place,  but  which  must  not  be  admitted  into  higher 

society.     They  were  admired  in  a  condescending  manner.   They 

were  much  better  than  could  be  expected.     But  no  one  thought 

of  them  as  popular  lyrics  of  great  intrinsic  value.     No  one  put 

forth  a  hand  to  save  them  from  perishing.     The  custom  of 

covering  the  walls  of  houses  with  them  that  happily  prevailed 

in  the  seventeenth  century  did  something  for  their  preservation. 

So  secured,  they  had  a  better  chance  of  keeping  a  place  in 

men's    memories,  and   meeting  some   day  appreciative   eyes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  said  century  were  made  one  or  two 

a2 
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collections  of  the  broad  sheets  containing  them.  The  black- 
letter  literature  of  the  people  was  collected  rather  for  its 
curiousness  than  its  power  or  beauty,  by  antiquaries  rather 
than  by  poets  or  enjoyers  of  poetry.  Whatever  their  motivep, 
let  us  praise  Wood  and  Harley,  Selden  *  and  Pepys,  Bawlinson, 
Douce,  and  Bagford,  for  their  services  in  gathering  together 
and  protecting  the  frail  outcasts  from  destruction.  They  were 
as  great  benefactors  of  the  old  ballads  as  Captain  Coram  was  of 
foundlings.     Be  their  names  glorified ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  powerful  mind  of  Dryden 
justly  appreciated  the  strength  of  our  old  literature,  although 
he  so  far  bows  before  the  spirit  of  his  age  as  to  deface  it  for 
the  reception  of  that  age.  Even  when  he  revised  and  spoiled 
Chaucer's  works,  he  felt  the  power  of  them.  But  he  resigned 
his  own  judgment  to  that  of  his  contemporaries.  This  Sam- 
son in  his  captivity  consented  to  make  merry  and  carouse 
with  his  captors — to  translate  the  songs  he  loved  into  tlie 
Philistine  dialect.  He  had  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  old 
ballads.  "I  have  heard,"  says  a  Spectator ^  "that  the  late 
Lord  Dorset,  who  had  the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the 
greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  critics  as  well  as 
the  best  poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old 
English  ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  reading 
of  them.  I  can  aflBrm  the  same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know 
several  of  the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  age  who  are 
of  the  same  himiour,"  He  is,  I  think,  the  first  collector  of 
poems  who  conceded  to  popular  ballads  their  due  place, — who 
admitted  them  into  the  society  of  other  poems — poems  by  the 
most  Eminent  Hands, — who  perceived  their  excellence,  and 
welcomed  them  accordingly.  To  other  collectors  of  that  date 
it  was  as  disgraceful  to  a  poem  as  to  a  man  to  have  no  father, 

'  Tnulitiuii  sa}>  lliat  l*ci>\>  "l>orruwcd''  a  j^art  of  bib  Colltx'tiun  from  tfeldcn, 
aiulfoi'gol  to  rcluru  it. — W.  C. 
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or  to  be  suspected  of  a  common  origin.     Dryden  rose  above 
this  prejudice.     He  showed  one  or  two  ballads  the  same  hospi- 
tality as  he  extended  to  the  poetasters  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
whose  name  was  Legion  at  this  time.   In  the  Miscellany  Poems j 
edited  by  him,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1684,  the 
last  in  1708,  eight  years  after  his  death,  are  to  be  foimd  "  Little 
Musgrave  and  the  Lady  Bernard,"  certainly  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  ballads   in   our  language ;   "  Chevy  Chase, "  with  a 
rhyming  Latin  translation  ;  **  Johnnie  Armstrong,"  "  Gilderoy,** 
"The  Miller  and  the  King's  Daughters."   But  the  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them.    Dryden,  in  his  *'  Knight's  Tale  "  and  other 
works,  had  set  the  fashion  of  imitating  and  modernising  our  old 
poems.     That  fashion   survived  him.     For  more  than  half  a 
century  after  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  insertion  of 
two  or  three  in  Playford's  *  Wit  and  Mirths  or  Pills  to  purge 
Melanclu)lyy  and  of  the  Collection  of  Old  Ballads  above  referred 
to,  we  have  produced  in  England  imitations  or  adaptations  of 
ballads — no  faithful  reprint  of  the  genuine  thing.     The  wine 
that  the  age  had  given  it  to  drink  was  a  miserable  dilution,  or 
only  coloured  water.     Conspicuous  amongst  these  imitators  or 
adapters  were  Parnell,  Prior,  and  Tickell.     But  there  were  two 
men  in  Queen  Anne's  time  who  had  a  genuine  relish  for  old 
ballads,  and  who  said  a  good  word   for  them.     These  were 
Addison  and  Bowe.   Addison's  taste  for  them  had  been  awakened 
during  his  travels  on  the  Continent.     "  When  I  travelled,"  he 
writes,  "  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the  songs  and 
fables  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  through  which  I 
passed  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should  be  universally 
tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the 
rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness 

*  This  Collection,  though  generally  (1719),  in  six  volumes.  Five  were 
called  D'Urfey's,  was  Henry  Phiyford's.  printed  in  1714;  the  first  volume  in 
J/Urfoy  edited   only  the    last   edition       1699.— W.  C. 
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to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man."  He  gives,  as  is  well 
known,  two  numbers  of  the  Spectator  to  a  consideration  of 
«•  Chevy  Chase,"  one  to  that  of  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood." 
**  The  old  song  of  *  Chevy  Chase,' "  he  writes,  "  is  the  favourite 
ballad  of  the  common  people  of  England,  and  Ben  Jonson  used 
to  say  he  had  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his 
works,"  Then  he  quotes  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  famous  words ;  and 
then  adds,  **  ¥ot  my  own  part  I  am  so  professed  an  admirer  of 
this  antiquated  song  that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  critick  upon 
it,  without  any  further  apology  for  so  doing.''  And  he  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  poem  according  to  the  critical  rules  of  his 
time.  He  compares  it  with  other  heroic  poems,  and  illustrates 
it  from  Virgil  and  Horace.  He  read  the  old  ballad  in  the  light 
of  his  age — viewed  and  reviewed  it  in  a  somewhat  narrow  spirit. 
But  he  did  read  it — he  did  look  at  it.  In  spite  of  the  confining 
criticism  and  hjrpercriticism  of  the  day,  he  did  feel  and  recognise 
its  power.  *'  Thus  we  see,"  his  examen  concludes,  "  how  the 
thoughts  of  this  poem,  which  naturally  arise  from  the  subject, 
are  always  simple,  and  sometimes  exquisitely  noble ;  that  the 
language  is  often  very  sounding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written 
with  a  true  poetical  spirit."  In  another  paper  he  calls  attention 
to  and  expresses  the  "  most  exquisite  pleasure  "  he  had  received 
from  "The  Two  Children  in  the  Wood,"  which  he  had  en- 
countered pasted  upon  the  wall  of  some  house  in  the  country. 
He  describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common 
people,"  and  as  having  been  "  the  delight  of  most  Englishmen 
in  some  part  of  their  age ; "  and  then  he  discusses  it  after  his 
manner.  "  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and  pleases 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There 
is  even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  verse ;  and  yet  because  the 
eentiments  appear  genuine  and  unaffected,  they  are  able  to 
move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader  with  inward  meltingg 
of  humanity  and  compassion."     But  he  could  not  bring  his 
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contemporaries  to  sympathise  with  him.  They  would  not  hear, 
channed  he  never  so  wisely.  His  *'  Chevy  Chase  "  papers  were 
ridiculed  and  parodied  by  Dennis  and  Wagstaff  and  kindred 
8pirit&  To  them  perhaps  he  alludes  in  the  concluding  words 
of  his  notice  of  the  other  ballad  he  reviews :  "  As  for  the  little 
conceited  wits  of  the  age,"  he  writes,  **  who  can  only  show  their 
judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  admire 
those  productions  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish 
even  those  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
have  also  the  additional  advantages  of  art"  He  fought  a  losing 
battle.  What  appreciation  of  the  old  things  there  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  rapidly  decaying.  An  age  of 
elaborate  artificiality,  and  studied  affectation,  was  dawning. 

I  have  mentioned  Bowe  as  sharing  Addison's  appreciation 
of  the  old  ballads.  He  takes  for  one  of  his  plays  a  subject  that 
was  the  theme  of  a  widely  popular  ballad,  and  in  introducing 
his  tragedy,  deprecates  the  adverse  prejudices  of  his  audience, 
and  speaks  boldly  in  favour  of  the  elder  literature,  and  against 
the  wretched  affectations  of  his  time.  The  Prologue  to  his 
"Jane  Shore,"  first  acted  in  1713,  opens  thus: 

To-night,  if  you  have  brought  your  good  old  taste, 

We'll  treat  you  with  a  downright  English  feast, 

A  tale  which,  told  long  since  in  homely  wise, 

Hath  never  failed  of  melting  gentle  eyes. 

Let  no  nice  sir  despise  the  hapless  dame 

Becanse  recording  ballads  chaunt  her  name ; 

Those  venerable  ancient  song^nditers 

Soared  many  a  pitch  above  our  modem  writers. 

They  caterwauled  in  no  romantic  ditty, 

Sighing  for  Philis's  or  Cloe's  pity ; 

Justly  they  drew  the  Fair,  and  spoke  her  plain, 

And  sung  her  by  her  Christian  name — 'twas  Jane. 

Our  numbers  may  bo  more  refined  than  those. 

But  what  we've  gained  in  verse,  we've  lost  in  prose ; 

Their  words  no  shuffling  double-meaning  knew, 

Their  speech  was  homely,  but  their  hearts  were  true. 
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In  such  an  age  immortal  5^hakespear  wroti>. 
By  no  quaint  roles  nor  hampering  critics  taught, 
With  rough  miycstic  force  they  moved  the  heart, 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art. 
Our  humble  author  docH  his  steps  pursue ; 
He  owns  he  had  the  mighty  bnrd  in  view ; 
And  in  these  scenes  has  made  it  more  his  care 
To  rouse  the  passions  than  to  charm  the  ear. 

But  this  advocacy,  too,  of  a  better  taste  was  doomed  to  fail. 
Rowe,  as  Addison,  spoke  in  vain.  The  literary  dominion  of 
France  was  growing  more  and  more  supreme.  Protests  in 
behalf  of  our  old  masters  were  urged  fruitlessly.  The  charms 
of  our  ballad  poetry  were  disregarded,  were  despised. 

There  were,  however,  others  besides  Addison  and  Kowe  who 
had  some  slight  sense  of  those  charms,  as  for  instance  those 
whom  we  have  named — Pamell,  Tickell,  Prior.  Pamell's  ac- 
quaintance with  our  older  literature  is  shown  in  his  "  Fairy  Tale 
in  the  Ancient  English  Style."  It  is  but  a  feeble  piece,  written 
in  a  favourite  Komance  metre — the  metre  of  Chaucer's  "  Tale  of 
Sir  Topas  " — and  decorated  with  occasional  bits  of  bad  grammar 
to  give  it  an  antique  look.  Tickell's  friendship  with  Addison 
could  not  but  have  conduced  to  some  familiarity  on  his  part 
with  the  old  ballads.  He  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  them 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  Apropos  of  his  "  Lucy  and  Colin,"  Gold- 
smith remarks :  "  Through  all  Tickell's  works  there  is  a  strain 
of  ballad-thinking,  if  I  may  so  express  it;  and  in  this  professed 
ballad  he  seems  to  have  surpassed  himself.  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  our  language  in  this  way."  The  writer  of  it  has  evidently 
drunk  from  the  old  wells.  The  story  is  simple.  It  is  told  in  a 
queer  style — a  sort  of  strange  compromise  between  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  ballad  language  and  the  superfine  verbiage 
that  was  rising  into  esteem  in  Tickell's  own  day.  Lucy,  the 
reader  may  remember,  is  deserted  by  her  lover  for  a  richer 
bride.  She  cannot  survive  this  cruelty.  She  says,  to  quote 
well-known  lines, 
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I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay. 
I  see  a  hand  yon  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

She  is  buried  on  the  day  of  her  &he  lover's  marriage.  The 
funeral  cortege  encounters  the  hymeneaL  The  bridegroom's 
old  passion^  too  late,  revives. 

Confosion,  shame,  remorse,  despair 

At  once  his  bosom  sweU ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedew  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  feU. 

There  is  not  the  true  note  here,  but  there  is  a  distant  echo  of 
it  In  the  handsome  folio  volume  of  poems  published  by 
Matthew  Prior  in  1718  was  printed  the  "Not-Browne  Maide," 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  called  "  Henry 
and  Emma,"  an  extremely  loose  paraphrase  of  it,  that  the 
reader  might  see  how  magic  was  Mr.  Prior's  touch,  who  could 
transmute  so  rude  an  efifort  into  a  work  so  finely  polished. 
However,  Prior  deserves  some  credit  for  having  brought  the 
old  poem  forward  at  alL  His  "  Henry  and  Emma  "  won  great 
applause.  What  a  strange,  instructive,  significant  fact,  that 
when  it  and  its  original  were  placed  before  them,  men  should 
deliberately  choose  it !  A  morbid  taste  was  prevailing  with  a 
vengeance.  No  plea  that  the  language  was  obscure  can  be 
advanced  in  this  case,  as  for  Dryden's  and  Pope's  versions  of 
the  Ca7iterbuiy  Tales.    There  is  no  obscurity  in  these  words : 

0  Lordo,  what  is 
This  worldis  blisse, 

That  chaungeth  as  the  mone  I 

The  somcrs  day 

In  lusty  may 

Is  derked  before  the  none. 

1  hoar  you  say 
Farewel !     Nay,  nay, 
We  departo  not  soo  sonc ; 
Why  say  yo  so  ? 
Wheder  wyle  ye  goo  ? 
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Alas  I  what  have  ye  done  ? 

Alle  my  welfire 

To  sorow  and  care 

Shalde  chauoge  yf  ye  were  gon  ; 

For  in  my  mynde 

Of  all  mank^Tide 

I  lone  but  yon  alone. 

But  Prior's  age  did  not  care  for  their  simple  beauty.  It  could 
not  value  that  art  gtue  celdt  arterru  It  could  not  enjoy  wild 
flowers.  To  the  above  delightful  speech  it  preferred  the  fol- 
lowing : 

What  is  our  bliss,  that  changeth  with  the  moon, 

And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon  ? 

What  is  true  passion,  if  unblest  it  dies? 

And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies  ? 

If  lore,  alas !  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear 

No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare. 

Ne'er  faithful  woman  felt,  nor  false  one  feign'd 

The  flames  which  long  hare  in  my  bosom  reign'd ; 

The  god  of  love  himself  inhabits  there. 

With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care, 

His  complement  of  stores  and  total  war. 

O !  cease  then  coldly  to  suspect  my  love, 

And  let  my  deed  at  least  my  faith  approve. 

Alas !  no  youth  shall  my  endearments  share. 

Nor  day  nor  night  shaU  interrupt  my  care ; 

No  future  story  shall  with  truth  upbraid 

Tlie  cold  indiflference  of  the  nut-brown  maid ; 

Nor  to  hard  banishment  shall  Henry  run. 

While  careless  Emma  sleeps  on  beds  of  down. 

View  me  resolved,  where'er  thou  lead'st,  to  go, 

Friend  to  thy  pain,  and  partner  of  thy  woe  ; 

For  I  attest  fair  Venus  and  her  son. 

That  I,  of  aU  mankind,  wUl  love  but  thee  alone. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  L,  then,  the  old  ballads  had 
grown  insipid.  Men  had  no  longer  eyes  to  see  their  wild 
graces.  An  age  of  rules  was  shocked  by  their  fine  irregularity. 
A  moralising  and  sentimentalising  age  was  horrified  at  their 
plain-spokenness  and  objectivity.  A  didactic  age  could  conceive 
no  interest  in  such  spontaneous  songs.  It  had  narrow  ideas  of 
what  is  instructive,  and  it  wanted  instructing.     It  did  not  under- 
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stand  the  singing  as  the  linnet  sings.  It  wanted  its  theories 
illustrated,  discussed,  enforced.  In  a  word,  it  confounded  poetry 
and  morality.  It  did  not  cultivs^,  and  it  lost  the  faculty  of 
pure  enjoyment.  No  wonder  then,  if,  finding  no  response  to 
its  ideas  in  the  old  ballads,  it  turned  away  from  them,  and  would 
not  answer  when  they  called,  would  not  dance  when  they  piped. 
But  even  at  this  time,  when  they  were  rapidly  nearing  the 
nadir  of  their  popularity,  the  ballads  found  a  friend.  In  1723 
appeared  a  volume  of  collected  ballads,  followed  three  years  after- 
wards by  a  second,  in  1727  by  a  third.  These  three  volumes 
formed  that  first  collection  of  English  ballads  (there  is  only  one 
Scotch  ^  ballad  among  them)  to  which  we  have  above  adverted. 
D^imark  had  made  collections  of  its  ballads  in  1591  and  in 
1695;  Spain  in  1510,  1555,  1566,  and  1615.  England— save 
the  earlier  Garlands — first  did  so  in  1723.  Scotland,  without, 
80  far  as  we  know,  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in 
England,  in  the  following  year,  when  Allan  Ramsay,  a  great 
student  of  "  the  Bruce,"  "  the  Wallis,"  and  Lyndsay's  works. 


*  Songs  and  belladfl  of  rastic  and 
of  humble  life  were  caUed  "  Scotch " 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  withoat  any  intention  of 
imputing  to  them  a  Scottiuh  origin,  or 
that  they  were  imitations.  The  same 
had  before  been  called  **  Northern." 
Mr.  Payne  Collier  repeatedly  reminds 
the  readers  of  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  that  this  word 
"  northern  **  means  "rustic."  (See  Notes 
axd  Queries,  Dec  2S,  1861,  p.  514 ;  Feb. 
8,  1862,  p.  106;  Feb.  21,  1863,  p.  146.) 
The  snbirtitution  of  **  Scotch"  seems  to 
hare  commenced  during  the  civil  war,  and 
perhaps  only  after  Charles  XL  had  been 
crowned  King  of  Scots,  when  "  Scotch" 
at  length  became  a  popular,  and  even  a 
party  word  with  the  Cayaliers.  The 
first  writer  in  whom  I  hare  noted  the 
change  is  Martin  Parker,  author  of  the 
famous  Cayalicr  ballad  *'  When  the  King 
»hall  enjoy  his  own  again."  (See,  for 
iustauoe,  **  A  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  a 


dainty  new  Scotch  dialogue  between  a 
yong  man  and  his  mistresse,"  subscribed 
Martin  Parker,  Pop.  Musk,  p.  452.) 
After  him  came  Tom  D*Urfoy,  and  many 
more.  The  use  extended  till,  at  length, 
even  ballads  relating  to  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  so,  in  every 
sense  "northern,"  were  reprinted  as 
Scotch.  (See,  for  instance,  ''Nanny 
0,"  Po^p.  Music,  p.  610,  note  a.)  This 
conventional  meaning  of  "  Scotch  "  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  England,  for  in  no  other 
sense  could  Allan  Ramsay  daim,  among 
others,  Ga/s  ballad,  "Black-e/d  Susan," 
in  the  very  first  part  of  "  A  miscellany 
of  Scots  Sangs,"  or  W.  Thomson  appro- 
priate songs  by  Ambrose  PhiUips  and 
other  well-known  Englishmen,  in  his 
Orpheus  Caledonius.  This  remark  is 
necessary  because  Percy  has,  through- 
out, taken  the  words  "  northern "  and 
'*  Scotch"  only  in  their  literal  local  sense. 
— W.  C. 
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having  *^  observed  that  Readers  of  the  best  and  most  exquisite 
Discernment  frequently  complain  of  our  modem  Writings  as 
filled  with  affected  Delicacies  and  studied  Befinements,  which 
they  would  gladly  exchange  for  that  natural  strength  of  thought 
and  simplicity  of  stile  our  Forefathers  practised,"  published  his 
'*  Ever-Green,  being  a  collection  of  Scots  Poems  wrote  by  the 
Ingenious  before  1600,"  and  in  the  same  year  "  The  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  Scots  Sangs,  in  three  volumes."' 
All  three  collections  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair  success.  Who 
was  the  author  of  the  English  one  is  not  known.^  It  is  called 
^^  A  collection  of  Old  Ballads  corrected  from  the  best  and  most 
ancient  copies  extant,  with  Introductions,  Historical,  Critical, 
or  Humorous,  illustrated  with  copper  plates."  The  editor  adopts 
an  apologetic  motto  for  his  book — some  of  the  above-quoted 
words  of  Howe  He  writes,  too,  in  an  apologetic  vein.  **  There 
are  many,"  he  says, "  who  perhaps  will  think  it  ridiculous  enough 
to  enter  seriously  into  a  Dissertation  upon  Ballads."  He  is  evi- 
dently rather  afraid  of  being  thought  a  frivolous  creature  by  his 
lofty-minded  contemporaries.  He  is  a  little  uneasy  in  intro- 
ducing bis  protegees  to  the  polished  public.  But  he  does  his 
duty  by  them  bravely,  only  indulging  himself  now  and  then  in  a 
little  superior  laugh  at  their  expense.  He  gives  what  account 
he  can  of  the  theme  of  each  one,  and  shows  always  a  thorough 
interest  in  his  work.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  Lis 
labours.  Tlie  popularity  that  attended  the  first  appearance  of 
his  collection  soon  ceased.  The  predominant  character  of  the 
age  was  not  changed.  The  old  voices  could  not  yet  secure  a 
hearing.  The  age  clung  to  its  idols.  Its  Pharisaic  spirit  was 
too  strong  to  be  restrained.  It  could  not  yet  believe  that  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  common  people  there  was  ordained  strength. 
After  the  middle  of  the  century  some  promiete  was  shown  of 

*  l)r.  FiirmiT  uw-TiU*  it  to  Ambrobt  PhilliiK**,     See  Lowudcb,  under  "Balhub." 
— W.  C. 
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a  better  era.  In  CapelPs  "Prolusions,  or  Select  Pieces  of 
Antient  Poetry,  compil'd  with  great  care  from  their  several 
Originals,  and  offered  to  the  Publick  as  Specimens  of  the 
Integrity  that  should  be  found  in  the  Editions  of  Worthy 
Authors,"  published  in  1760,  appeared  the  "Not-browne 
Mayde,*'  no  longer  accompanied  by  a  modernised  version.  This 
book  gives  hints  of  the  reaction  that  was  coming  against  the  old 
manipulating  method.  "Fidelity  to  the  best  Texts,"  is  its 
watchword.  In  the  same  year  (1760)  appeared  Macpherson's 
Ossian,  and  produced  an  immense  sensation.  Bishop  Percy, 
with  the  good  wishes  and  assistance  of  many  then  distinguished 
men— of  Shenstone,  Garrick,  Joseph  Warton,  Farmer — ^was 
supplementing  the  treasures  of  his  wonderful  Folio  MS.  from 
other  quarters,  and  preparing  the  materials  of  his  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry.  About  the  same  time  (1764)  appeared 
Evans's  "  Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Antient  Welsh  Bards." 
Mallet's  work  on  "the  remains  of  the  Mythology  and  Poetry 
of  the  Celtes,  particularly  of  Scandinavia,"  had  already  been 
published  some  years.*  About  the  same  time  Gray  was 
writing  his  Welsh  and  Scandinavian  pieces.'  At  the  same  time 
Chatterton  was  striving  to  satisfy  the  new  taste  that  was 
spreading  with  forgeries  of  old  poems.'  The  first  decade,  then, 
of  George  IIL's  reign  is  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 


'  Mallet  (P.-H.)  Introduction  k  rhis. 
toire  de  Dannemark,  oh  Ton  traito  do 
la  religion,  des  mceiiTS  et  nsages  des  an- 
densdanois  cte.  Copenhaaue,  1755>66. 
Le*  MonumcnB  de  la  Mythologie  et 
de  la  Paesie  dee  Celtee  (trad  dcs  Edda) 
OQTrage  qui  fait  partio  de  cette  intro- 
duction, ont  anssi  paru  s^par^ent  avec 
nn  titre  particulier,  en  1756.  Brunet. 
Vercfs  translation  was  pnblifihed  in 
1770.— F. 

'  In  1 767  he  [Gray]  had  intended  a 
spcond  tonr  to  Scotland.  At  Dr. 
Beattic's  desire,  a  new  edition  of  his 
poems  waa    published    by    Foulis    at 

VOL.   II. 


Glasgow ;  and  at  the  same  time  Bodsley 
was  aJso  printing  them  in  London.  In 
both  those  editions,  the  "  Long  Stonr  *' 
was  omitted.  Some  pieces  of  Welch 
and  Norwegian  poetry,  written  in  a 
bold  and  original  manner,  were  inserted 
in  its  place.  MUfordle  L{fe  of  Gray, 
Works,  i.  xliz.-l. — F. 

»  Published  in  1777.  He  died  Aug. 
25th,  1 770.  His  first  article,  purporting 
to  be  the  transcript  of  an  ancient  MS. 
entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Fryers* 
first  passage  over  tho  Old  Bridge," 
appeared  in  Farle/s  Journal,  Bristol, 
Oct.  1768.    Penny  Cycl.-^F. 
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revival  of  our  ballad  poetry.  Then  commenced  an  appreciation 
of  it  which  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  Then  it  found  itself  so  well  supported  that  it  was  able 
to  hold  up  its  head  in  spite  of  peremptory  contemptuous 
criticism.  It  feared  no  more  the  frowns  of  the  great.  Its 
beauty  was  no  longer  to  be  hid — its  light  no  longer  veiled  away 
from  men's  eyes.  **  Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature 
cried."  In  the  midst  of  conventionalisms  and  artificialities. 
Simplicity  and  Truth  asserted  themselves.  The  age  was  growing 
sick  and  weary  of  its  old  darlings ;  growing  sensible  that  there 
was  no  salvation  in  them,  no  infedlibility,  no  supreme  delight  in 
their  worship : 

Natnzam  ezpcllas  farcA,  tamen  usque  recurret. 

Cinderella  had  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire  for  many  a  day.     For 
many  a  day  the  elder  sisters,  tricked  out  in  all  the  modish 
finery  of  the  time,  every  attitude  studied,  every  look  elaborated, 
every  movement  afiected,  had  possessed  the  drawing-room  in  all 
their  fashionable  state.     Cinderella  down  in  the  kitchen  had 
heard  the  rustle  of  their  fine  silks  and  satins,  and  the  sound  of 
their  polite  conversation.     She  had  been  perplexed  by  their 
polished  verbiage,  and  felt  her  own  awkwardness  and  rusticity. 
She  had  never  dared  to  think  herself  beautiful.     No  admiring 
eyes  ever  came  near  her  in  which  she  might  mirror  herself. 
She  had  never  dared  to  think  her  voice  sweet.     No  rapt  ears 
ever  drank  in  fondly  its  accents.     She  felt  herself  a  plain- 
faced,  dull-souled,  uninteresting  person,  not  worthy  to  receive 
any  attention  from  any  one  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  adored 
her  sisters,  or  to  enter  their  well-mannered  society.     But  her 
lowliness  was  to  be  regarded.     The  songs  she  had  sung  in  the 
kitchen  to  the  servants — her  humble,  unpretentious  songs — 
they  were  to  find  greater  favour  than  ever  did  those  of  her 
much-complimented  sisters.     She  too  was  to  be  the  belle  of 
balls.     It  was  about  the  year  1 760  when  the  possibility  of  so 
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great  a  change  in  her  condition  became  first  conceivable.  She 
met  with  many  enemies,  who  clamoured  that  the  kitchen  was 
her  proi)er  place,  and  vehemently  opposed  her  admission  into 
any  higher  room.  The  Prince  was  long  in  finding  her  out. 
The  sisters  put  many  an  obstacle  between  him  and  her.  They 
conld  not  understand  the  failure  of  their  own  attractions. 
They  could  not  appreciate  the  excellence  of  hers.  But  at  last 
the  Prince  found  her,  and  took  her  in  all  her  simple  sweetness 
to  himself.  At  last,  to  lay  metaphors  aside,  England  ac- 
knowledged the  power  and  beauty  of  the  ballads  that  had 
suffered  for  so  long  a  time  such  grievous  neglects 

At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  William  WTiitehead  was  in 
the  third  year  of  his  adornment  of  the  Poet  Laureateship. 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  "  The 
Complaint,  or  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality"— works  which  had  been  given  to  the  world  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  before — were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
£Eune.  The  general  character  of  our  literature  at  this  time 
was  wholly  didactic  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  if  the  appear- 
ance of  a  poetry  that  was  weighted  with  no  overbearing  moral, 
or  other  purpose,  produced  a  tremendous  effect.  We  may  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  prodigious  excitement  caused  by  the 
publication  in  1 760  of  "  The  Works  of  Ossian  the  Son  of  Fingal, 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  language  by  James  Macpberson." 
With  all  their  magniloquence,  they  did  not  sermonise ;  they 
expressed  some  genuine  feeling.  Amidst  all  their  affected  cries 
there  was  a  true  voice  audible.  Three  years  subsequently, 
Bishop  Percy,  moved  by  Ossian's  popularity,  published  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Icelandic  language  of  five  pieces  of  Runic  poetry. 
In  the  following  year,  1764,  appeared  "Some  Specimens  of 
the  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Welsh  Bards  translated  into  English, 
with  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Historical  Passages,  and  a  short 
Account  of  Men  and  Places  mentioned  by  the  Bards,  in  order 

b2 
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to  give  the  Curious  some  Idea  of  the  Taste  and  Sentiments  of 
our  Aucestera  and  their  Manner  of  Writing,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Evan  Evans,  curate  of  Glanvair  Talyhaem  in  Denbighshire'' 
— a  work  with  which  Gray  was  familiar.     Shortly  afterwards 
appeared    Gray's    own    translations,   made   from   translations, 
of    Norse   and   Welsh    pieces  :     ''  The   Fatal   Sisters,"   "  The 
Descent  of  Odin,"  "  The  Triumphs  of  Owen,"  and  «  The  Death 
of  Hoel."     About  the  time,  then,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
lieliquea  in   1765,  there  was  dispersed  over  the  country  some 
sh'ght  knowledge  of  the  old  Celtic  and  of  Scandinavian  poetry. 
And  now  the  age  was  ripe  for  the  reception  of  such  a  collec- 
tion of  old  ballads  as  had  been  published  some  forty  years,  but 
had  then,  after  a  short-lived  circulation,  fallen  into  neglect. 
Thomas  Percy,  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  Northampton- 
shire, was  by  nature  something  of  an  antiquarian.  When  **  very 
young,"  he  became  possessed  of  a  folio  MS.  of  old  ballads  and 
romances.     "  This  very  curious  old  MS."  he  says  in  a  memo- 
randum made  in  the  old  folio  itself,  "  in  its  present  mutilated 
state,  but  unbound  and  sadly  torn,  I  rescued  from  destruction, 
and  begged  at  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend  Humphrey  Pitt,  Esq. 
then  living  at  ShiflFnal  in  Shropshire,  afterwards  of  Prior  Lee 
near  that  town ;  who  died  very  lately  at  Bath  ;  viz.  in  Summer 
1769.     I  saw  it  lying  dirty  on  the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  y* 
Parlour:  being  used  by  the  maids  to  light  the  fire."    "  When  I 
first  got  possession  of  this  MS."  he  says  in  another  entry  in  the 
same  place,  **  I  was  very  young,  and  being  in  no  degree  an 
Antiquary,  I  had  not  then  learnt  to  reverence  it ;  which  must 
be  my  excuse  for  the  scribble  which  I  then  spread  over  some 
parts  of  its  margin;   and  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  even 
taking  out  the  leaves,  to  save  the  trouble  of  transcribing.     I 
have  since  been  more  careful."     Besides  this  famous  folio,  he 
possessed  also  a  quarto  MS.  volume  of  similar  pieces,  supposed 
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to  be  the  same  as  one  still  in  the  hands  of  his  family,  and  con- 
taining only  copies  of  printed  poems.     The  folio  has  remained 
jn  the  hands  of  the  Bishop's  family  in  the  greatest  privacy 
hitherto;  Jamieson  and  Sir  F.  Madden  being  (I  believe)  the 
only  editors   who   have   printed  from  it,  though  Dibdin  was 
allowed  to  catalogue  part  of  it.    It  is  now  at  last,  as  our  readers 
know,  being  printed  just  as  it  is.     These  volumes  had  in  Percy 
a  (for  that  time)  highly  appreciative  possessor.     He  determiued 
to  introduce  to  the  public  some  specimens  of  their  contents. 
This  proposal  was  promoted  by  the  sympathy  of  many  then  dis- 
tinguished men:  of  Shenstone,  Bird,  Grainger,  Steevens,  P^armer, 
and  by  others  of  still  greater  and  more  enduring  note — Garrick 
and  Goldsmith.     At  last,  in  1765  appeared  Reiiquea  of  Ancient 
English  Poeti^y  consisting  of  Old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and 
other  pieces  of  our  earlier  poets  (chiefly  of  the  Lyric  kind) 
together  'ivith  some  few  of  later  date.    The  editor,  even  as  the 
editor  of  the  collection  of  1723,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  has, 
manifestly,  some  misgivings  about  the  character  of  his  protegees. 
He  is  not  quite  sure  how  they  will  be  received  by  his  polito 
contemporaries.     He  speaks  of  them,  in  his  Dedication  of  his 
volumes  to  the  Countess  of  Northumberland  (he  was  extremely 
ambitious  to  connect  himself  with  the  great  Percies  of  the 
North),  as  '*the  rude  songs  of  ancient  minstrels,"  "the  barbarous 
productions  of  unpolished  ages,"  and  is  troubled  for  fear  lest  he 
should  be  guilty  of  some  impropriety  in  hoping  that  they  "  can 
obtain  the  approbation  or  the  notice  of  her,  who  adorns  courts 
by  her  presence,  and  diffuses  elegance  by  her  example.     But 
this  impropriety,  it  is   presumed,  will   disappear  when   it  is 
declared  that  these  poems  are  presented  to  your  Ladyship,  not  as 
labours  of  art  but  as  effusions  of  nature,  shewing  the  first  efforts 
of  ancient  genius,  and  exhibiting  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
remote  ages.**   In  his  Preface  he  says  that "  as  most  of  "  the  con- 
tents of  his  folio  MS.  "  are  of  great  simplicity,  and  seem  to  have 
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been  merely  written  for  the  people,  the  possessor  waa  long  in 
doubts  whether  in  the  present  state  of  improved  literature  they 
could  be  deemed  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public.  At  length 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  prevailed."  "  In  a  polished  age, 
like  the  present,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  sensible  that  many  of  these 
reliques  of  antiquity  will  require  great  allowances  to  be  made 
for  them.  Yet  have  they,  for  the  most  part,  a  pleasing  simpli- 
city, and  many  artless  graces,  which  in  the  opinion  of  no  mean 
critics  [a  foot-note  cites  Addison,  Dryden,  Lord  Dorset  &c.,  and 
Selden]  have  been  thought  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  higher 
beauties,  and  if  they  do  not  dazzle  the  imagination  [Did  "  The 
School-mistress,"  *' The  Sugar-cane,"  dazzle  the  imagination?] 
are  frequently  found  to  interest  the  heart."  Still  more  striking 
are  the  following  words :  **  To  atone  for  the  rudeness  of  the  more 
obsolete  poems,  each  volume  concludes  with  a  few  modem 
attempts  in  the  same  kind  of  writing."  And  then  he  buttresses 
his  volumes  with  eminent  names — Shenstone,  Thomas  Warton, 
Garrick,  Johnson  (we  shall  see  presently  how  far  Johnson  was 
likely  to  smile  on  his  undertaking),  which  "  names  of  so  many 
men  of  learning  and  character,  the  editor  hopes  will  serve  as  an 
amulet,  to  guard  him  from  every  unfavourable  censiu-e  for 
having  bestowed  any  attention  on  a  parcel  of  Old  Ballads.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  others 
eminent  for  their  genius  and  taste,  that  this  little  work  was 
undertaken.  To  prepare  it  for  the  press  has  been  the  amuse- 
ment of  now  and  then  a  vacant  hour  amid  the  leisure  and 
retirement  of  rural  life,  and  hath  only  served  as  a  relaxation 
from  graver  studies.  It  hath  been  taken  up  and  thrown  aside 
for  many  months  during  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years."  With 
such  apologies  and  antidotes  did  the  Reliques  make  their  dibut  I 
How  strange — what  a  wonderful  tale  of  altered  taste  it  tells — 
that  in  order  to  make  **  Chevy  Chase,"  "  Edom  o'  Gordon," 
**  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard,"  endurable,  to  reconcile 
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the  reader  to  their  rudeness,  such  charming  chaperanea  should  be 
assigned  them  as  ^^  Bryan  and  Pereene,  a  West  Indimi  ballad  by 
Dr.  Ghrainger/'  **  Jemmy  Dawson,  by  Mr.  Shenstone  "  I  "Bryan 
and  Pereene,"  "  founded  on  a  real  fact,"  narrates  how  Pereene, 
"the  pride  of  Indian  dames,"  went  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  meet 
her  lover,  who,  after  an  absence  in  England  of  one  long  long  year 
one  month  and  day,  was  returning  to  St.  Christopher's  and  his 
mistress. 

Soon  as  his  well-known  ship  she  spied 

She  cast  her  weeds  away, 
And  to  the  palmy  shore  she  hied 

All  in  her  best  array. 

In  sea-green  silk,  so  neatly  clad 
She  there  impatient  stood ; 

Bryan,  seeing  her  in  the  said  sea-green  silk,  impatient  also, 
leapt  overboard  in  the  hope  of  reaching  her  sooner. 

The  crew  with  wonder  saw  the  lad 
Kepell  the  foaming  flood. 

Her  hands  a  handkerchief  displa/d, 

Which  he  at  parting  gave ; 
Well-pleas'd  the  token  he  surveyed, 

And  manlier  beat  the  wave. 

Her  fair  companions  one  and  all 
Rejoicing  crowd  the  strand ; 
t  For  now  her  lover  swam  in  call, 

And  almost  tonch'd  the  land. 

Then  through  the  white  snrf  did  she  hasto, 

To  clasp  her  lovely  swain  ; 
When  ah  !  a  shark  bit  through  his  waist, 

His  hearths  blood  dy*d  the  main. 

He  shriek'd !  his  half  sprang  from  the  wave, 

Streaming  with  purple  gore, 
And  soon  it  found  a  living  grave, 

And  ah !  was  seen  no  more. 
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Now  haste,  now  haste,  ye  maidB,  I  praj, 

Fetch  water  from  the  spring; 
She  falls,  she  swoons,  she  dies  away, 

And  soon  her  knell  they  ring. 

And  80  the  doleful  ditty  ends  with  an  injunction  to  the  **fair," 
to  strew  her  tomb  with  fresh  flowerets  every  May  morning,  to 
the  end  that  they  and  their  lovers  may  not  come  to  similar 
distress.  Jemmy  Dawson  was  one  of  the  Manchester  rebels 
who  took  part  in  the  '45,  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
on  Kennington  Common  in  1746. 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 

And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found ; 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure, 

Which  gives  the  braye  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  love's  cheek, 
When  Jemmy's  sentence  reach'd  her  ear ; 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows, 
So  pale,  nor  yet  so  chiU  appear. 

With  Altering  voice  she  weeping  said. 

Oh !  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart, 
Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  Iovch, 

For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 

Poor  Kitty  inflexibly  witnesses  his  execution. 

The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past. 

The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retir'd ; 
The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 

And  sighing  forth  his  name  expir'd. 

Such  were  the  pieces  whose  elegance  was  to  make  atonement 
to  the  readers  of  a  ceutury  ago,  for  the  barbarousness  of  the 
other  components  of  the  Reliques. 

This  barbarousness  was  further  mitigated  by  an  application 
of  a  polishing  process  to  the  ballads  themselves.  Percy  per- 
formed the  offices  of  a  sort  of  tireman  for  them.  He  dressed 
and  adorned  them  to  go  into  polite  society.  To  how  great  an 
extent  he  laboured  in  their  service,  is  now  at  last  manifested  by 
the  publication  of  the  Folio.     The  old  MS.  contained  many 
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pieces  which,  it  would  Beem,  were  considered  hopeless.  No 
amount  of  manipulation  could  ever  make  them  presentable. 
It  contained  many  pieces  and  many  fragments — thanks  to  the 
anxiety  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Pitt's  servants  to  light  his  fires ! — 
which  the  art  of  the  editorial  refiner  of  the  eighteenth  century 
deemed  capable  of  adaptation ;  and  Percy  adapted  them.  The 
old  ballads  could  reckon  on  no  genuine  sympathy.  They  were, 
80  to  speak,  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land. 

Percy,  as  the  extracts  we  have  quoted  from  his  Dedication 
and  Preface  have  shown,  was  not  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
time.  He  was  but  slightly  in  advance  of  them ;  but  he  was  in 
advance  of  them.  He  did  recognise  the  power  and  beauty  of 
the  old  poetry,  more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  he  ever  dared 
confess.  And,  though  unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  work 
he  was  doing,  did  for  us — for  Europe — an  unutterable  service. 
He  was,  to  the  end,  curiously  unconscious  of  it.  He  had  given 
a  deadly  blow  to  a  terrible  giant,  and  freed  many  captives  from 
his  thraldom,  without  knowing.  Men  are  often  reminded  to  be 
delicately  careful  in  their  actions,  because  they  know  not  what 
harm  they  may  do.  They  might  sometimes  be  encouraged 
by  the  thought  that  they  know  not  what  good  they  do. 
Certainly  Percy  performed  for  English  literature  a  far  higher 
service  than  he  ever  dreamt  of.  He  always  regarded  the 
Rdiquea  as  something  rather  frivolous.  '*  I  read  '  Edwin  and 
Angelina '  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago,"  writes  Goldsmith,  in 
1767,  to  the  printer  of  the  St  Jamea^  Chronicle^  who  had 
assigned  Goldsmith's  ballad  to  Percy,  ^'and  he  (as  we  both 
considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best)  told  me,  with  his  usual 
goodhumour,  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my 
plan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad  of  his 
own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  cento,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  and  I  highly  approved  of  it."  "  I  am  so  little  interested 
about    the    aTnusemenia  of  my  youth,'^  writes  Percy  to  his 
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publisher  in  1794,  "  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  benefit  of  my 
nephew,  I  could  contentedly  have  let  the  Rdiques  of  Ancient 
Poetry  remain  unpublished."  The  great  eflfect  the  memorable 
work  produced  came  "  not  with  observation." 

With  all  the  consideration  Percy  showed  for  the  prevailing 
taste,  he  did  not  succeed  in  winning  over  to  his  support  certain 
great  leaders  of  it.  He  was  extremely  solicitous  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  leader  of  the  leaders  of  it — of  that  supreme 
potentate.  Dr.  Johnson.  In  his  Preface  he  twice  mentions  him : 
first,  as  having  urged  him  to  publish  a  selection  from  the  Folio 
("  He  could  refuse  nothing,"  he  says,  "  to  such  judges  as  the 
author  of  the  Rambler^  and  the  lato  Mr.  Shenstone  ") ;  and 
secondly,  as  having  lightened  his  editorial  task  with  his  assist- 
ance ("  To  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Johnson,"  he  writes,  "  he  owes 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  ")•  But,  for  all 
these  complimentary  mentions,  Johnson  seems  to  have  liked 
neither  the  work  nor  its  author,  as  may  be  seen  in  BosweU 
again  and  again ;  thus :  '*  The  conversation  having  turned  on 
modem  imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some  one  having 
praised  their  simplicity,  he  treated  them  with  that  ridicule 
which  he  always  displayed  when  that  subject  was  mentioned." 
The  177th  number  of  the  Rambler  gives  a  satirical  account  of  a 
Club  of  Antiquaries.  Hirsute,  we  are  told,  had  a  passion  for 
black-letter  books;  Ferratus  for  coins;  Chartophylax  for 
gazettes ;  '^  Cantilenus  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old  ballads, 
for  he  considered  them  as  the  genuine  records  of  the  natural 
taste.  He  offered  to  show  me  a  copy  of  The  Children  of  the 
Wood,  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  the  text  might  be  freed  from  several 
corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had  any  claim  to  such 
favours  from  him."  In  his  Life  of  Addison,  after  a  sarcastic 
reference  to  his  Spectators  on  **  Chevy  Chase,"  and  Wagstafi^s 
ridicule  of  them,  he  adds,  in  modification  of  Dennis's  rcductio 
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ad  abaurdum  of  Addison's  canon — that "  Chevy  Chase  "  pleases, 
and  ought  to  please,  because  it  is  natural — ^'  In  Chevy  Chase 
there  is  not  much  of  either  bombast  or  affectation,  but  there  is 
chill  and  lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibly  be  told 
in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impression  on  the  mind." 
With  what  horror  the  ghost  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  must  have 
been  struck  if  ever  it  was  aware  of  this  crushing  dictum  !  Still 
more  suggestive  are  his  observations  on  another  old  ballad. 
"  The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays/'  he  remarks  in  his 
Life  of  Prior,  "is  Henry  and  Emma  —  a  dull  and  tedious 
dialogue,  which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man  nor  tender- 
ne^  for  the  woman.  The  example  of  Emma,  who  resolves  to 
follow  an  outlawed  murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation  [would  Johnson  have  said  that  the 
"  Laocoon,"  or  the  "  Venus  de  Medici,"  deserved  an  imitation  ? 
how  could  his  critical  rules  have  been  applied  to  them  ?],  and 
the  experiment  by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy  is 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her  or  in  disappointment 
to  himself."  With  these  terrible  sentences  in  our  ear,  let  us 
read  these  stanzas : 

Thoogh  it  be  songe 

Of  old  &  yongc, 

That  I  shold  be  to  blame, 

Thejrs  be  the  charge 

That  speke  bo  large 

In  hast^nge  of  mj  name  ; 

For  I  wyll  prove 

That  fayihfvJUe  love, 

It  is  dewn/d  of  shame  ; 

In  your  dystreEse, 

And  hevynesse, 

To  part  with  you  the  same ; 

And  sure  all  tho 

That  do  not  so 

True  lovers  are  they  none. 

For  in  my  mynde 

Of  all  mankynde 

I  loTe  but  you  alone. 
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And,  I  thinke  nat  nay 

Bat  as  je  say. 
It  IB  no  mayden's  lore  ; 
Bnt  loTe  may  make 
Me  for  your  sake, 
As  I  have  sayd  before, 
To  come  on  foote 
To  hunt,  to  shoto 
To  gete  Ufi  mcto  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I 
Your  companey 
May  have,  I  ask  no  mori*. 
From  which  to  part, 
It  makyth  my  hart 
As  coldc  as  ony  stone  ; 
For  in  my  mynde 
Of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone. 

Bead  these  high  passionate  words,  and  think  of  Johnson's 
criticism.'  He  misses,  evidently,  the  point  of  the  poem — does 
not  see  how  one  noble  idea  permeates  and  vivifies  every  line, 
and  glorifies  the  self-abandonment  confessed. 

Here  may  ye  see 

That  women  be 

In  love,  meke,  kynde,  and  stable ; 

Late  never  man 

Reprove  them  than, 

Or  call  them  variable ; 

But  rather  pray 

God  that  we  may 

To  them  be  comfortable. 

His  criticism  of  the  "  Nut-brown  Maid  "  makes  his  dislike  of  tlio 
old  ballads  intelligible  enough.  We  can  understand  now  how 
he  came  to  despise  and  abuse  them,  and  parody  their  form  in 
this  wise : 


»  Cf.  Mr.  Gilpin's  (Saurey-Gilpin,  an 
artist,  1 733-1807,)  remark,  <i;>ikf  Nichols 
and  Steevens'  Hogarth^  on  the  seventh 
plate  of  the  Hake's  Progress:  "The 
episode  of  the  fainting  woman  might 
have  given  way  to  many  circumstances 
more  proper  to  the  occasion.     This  is 


the  same  woman  whom  the  Rake  dis- 
cards in  the  first  print,  by  whum  bo  is 
rescued  in  the  fourth,  who  is  present  at 
his  marriage,  who  follows  him  into  jail, 
and  lastly  to  Bedlam.  The  thought  is 
rather  unnatural,  and  the  moral  certainly 
cuIpabUr 
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The  tender  mfant»  meek  and  mild. 

Fell  down  upon  a  stone ; 
The  nurse  took  np  the  squealing  child. 

But  still  the  child  squeal'd  on. 

Warburton,  Hurd^  and  others  heartily  concurred  in  his  opinion. 
Warburton  thought  that  the  old  ballads  were  utterly  despicable 
by  the  side  of  the  exalted  literature  of  his  own  and  recent 
times.  He  called  them  "specious  funguses  compared  to  the 
oak." 

But  in  the  face  of  this  contumely,  looked  down  on  and  sneered 
at  by  the  learning  and  refinement  of  the  age,  the  old  ballads 
grew  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  They  stirred  emotions 
that  had  long  lain  dormant.  They  revived  fires  that  had  long 
slumbered.  The  nation  lay  in  prison  like  its  old  Troubadour 
king ;  in  its  durance  it  heard  its  minstrel  singing  beneath  the 
window  its  old  songs,  and  its  heart  leapt  in  its  bosom.  It 
recognised  the  well-known,  though  long-neglected,  strains  that 
it  had  heard  and  loved  in  the  days  of  its  youth.  The  old  love 
revived.  The  captive  could  not  at  once  cast  off  its  fetters,  and 
go  forth.  But  a  yearning  for  liberty  awoke  in  it;  a  wild, 
{jTowing,  passionate  longing  for  liberty,  for  real,  not  artificial 
flowers ;  for  true  feeling,  not  sentimentalism ;  for  the  fresh 
life-giving  breezes  of  the  open  country,  not  the  languid  airs 
of  enclosed  courts. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sowers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer  s  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight, 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kino, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound, 

SO  did  the  nation  issue  forth  from  its  confinement,  and  conceive 
truer,  more  comprehensive  joys. 

The  publication  of  the  Reliquea,  then,  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  great  revival  of  taste,  in  whose  blessings  we 
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now  participate.  After  1765,  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
numerous  collections  of  old  ballads,  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
by  Evans,  Pinkerton,  Hurd,  Bitson,  were  made.  The  noble 
reformation,  that  received  so  great  an  impulse  in  1765,  ad- 
vanced thenceforward  steadily.  The  taste  that  was  awakened 
never  slumbered  again.  The  recognition  of  our  old  life  and 
poetry  that  the  Reliques  gave,  was  at  last  gloriously  confirmed 
and  established  by  Walter  Scott.  That  great  minstrel  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  RdiqueSy  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, through  Burger  and  others  who  had  drunk  deep  of  its 
waters. 

"  Among  the  valuable  acquisitions,"  says  Scott  in  his  Autobi- 
ography, writing  of  his  studies  after  his  leaving  Edinburgh  High 
School,  "  I  made  about  this  time,  was  an  acquaintance  with 
Tasso's  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  through  the  flat  medium  of  Mr. 
Hoole's  translation.  But  above  all  I  then  first  became  acquainted 
with  Bishop  Vercfs  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  As  I  had  been 
from  infancy  devoted  to  legendary  lore  of  this  nature,  and  only 
reluctantly  withdrew  my  attention  from  the  scarcity  of  materials 
and  the  rudeness  of  those  which  I  possessed,  it  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described,  with  what  delight  I  saw  pieces  of  the 
same  kind  which  had  amused  my  childhood,  and  still  continued 
in  secret  the  Delilahs  of  my  imagination,  considered  as  the  subject 
of  sober  research,  grave  commentary,  and  apt  illustration  by  an 
editor  who  showed  his  practical  genius  was  capable  of  emulating 
the  best  qualities  of  what  his  pious  labour  preserved.  I  re- 
member well  the  spot  where  I  read  these  volumes  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  beneath  a  huge  plantaine  tree,  in  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  intended  for  an  old-fashioned  arbour  in  the 
garden  I  have  mentioned.  The  summer  day  sped  onwards  so 
fast  that,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  appetite  of  thirteen,  I 
forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  was  sought  for  with  anxiety,  and  was 
still  found  entranced  in  my  intellectual  ban(iuet.     To  read  and 
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to  remember  ivas  in  this  instance  the  same  things  and  hence- 
forth I  overwhelmed  my  schoolfellows  and  all  who  would 
hearken  to  me  with  tragical  recitations  from  the  ballads  of 
Bishop  Percy.  The  first  time  too  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings 
together,  which  were  not  common  occurrences  with  me,  I  bought 
unto  myself  a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do  I  believe 
I  eFer  read  a  book  half  so  frequently  or  with  half  the 
enthusiasm.'^ 
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ON  "BONDMAN," 

THE  NAME  AND  THE  CLASS, 

WITB    BBFBRSXCB  TO  THB  BALLAD  OF  "JOHN  PB  BUTTS.** 

By  F.  J.  FUKNIVALL. 


JoHNSon's  definition  of  bondman  is  "  a  man  slave.'*  To  it  his 
latest  editor.  Dr.  Latham,  puts  neither  addition  nor  qualification ; 
and  the  popular  notion  undoubtedly  is,  that  whenever  the  word 
is  used,  of  Early  English  times  or  modern,  a  slave  is  understood, 
one  whose  person,  wife,  children,  and  property,  are  wholly  in 
Ins  owner's  power.  We  have  to  ask  how  far  this  popular  notion 
is  true  with  r^ard  to  our  Bondmen,  John  de  Beeue,  Hobkin  or 
Rodgkin  long,  and  Hob  o'  the  Lathe,  and  their  class. 

I  do  not  find  the  word  bondmian  in  English  till  about  1250 
A.I).,  taking  that  as  the  date  of  the  Owl  arid  Nightingale : 

Honi  chapmon  and  moni  cniht' 
LaYe|>  and  halt '  his  wif  ariht ; 
And  swa  de)?  moni  bondeman, 
{Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  1575,  p.  49,  ed.  Stratmann,  1868.) 

The  earlier  word  was  boTide,  and  the  earliest  the  Anglo-Saxon 
^da,  which  Thorpe  rightly  derives  and  defines  as  follows  in 
lus  glossary  to  the  Ancient  Laws : 

Bondtty  boor,  paterfamilias.  This  word  was  probably  introduced 
p7  the  Danes,  and  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  used  for  ceorl ; 
Its  immediate  derivation  is  firom  O.  N.  hucmdiy  contr[acted  to]  hmdi^ 
'^cus,  colonus  qui  fooo  utitur  proprio ;  part.  pres.  used  substantively 
^  at  bud,  Goth,  gabauan  habitare ;  modem  Danish  honde,  peasant, 
Wbandman. 

Bosworth  on  the  other  hand  defines  Bonda  as 

1.  One  bound,  a  husband,  householder.     2.  A  proprietor,  husband- 
^nan,  boor :  Bcnhde^land  land  held  under  restrictions,  copyhold. 

»  MS.  Cot.  hlad, 
TOL.  U.  C 
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Whether  *  one  bound '  (as  if  from  bondj  and-a  one  who  has ; 
like  weed  a  garment,  wceda  one  who  has  a  garment,)  is  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and  till  the  proof  is 
produced,  I  reject  the  meaning  as  original,^  though  no  doubt 
at  a  later  period  this  sense  prevailed  over  the  Scandinavian 
one.     Mr.  Wedgwood  says  under  Husband : 

From  Old  Norso  hua  (the  equivalent  of  G.  haven ^  Du.  howen^  to 
till,  cultivate,  prepare)  are  bu  a  household,  farm,  cattle ;  buamdi^ 
ho7idi\'^  N.  bo7ide  the  possessor  of  a  farm,  husbandman ;  husband  or 


'  bondi  {d,  t.  b6aiidi  =»  buandi,  der 
Jionde,  frcier  GrundftrsUrrr,  Hausvaier, 
pi.  hcBndr  mariti. — Mobius. 

•  Mr.  Cockayne  says  "  The  word  5oikf 
bound  has  no  existence  but  in  Somner, 
whence   others  have  copied  it.    Bos- 
worth  has  built  on  Bend  a  ffuess,  Bonda 
one  bound,  which  is  a  delusion.    For 
Bound,  the  true  word  is  bunden,  and  for 
A  Bond,  hend."    Mr.  Earle  also  rejecta 
the  derivation  finom  bond,  and  the  mean- 
inpj  "one  bound."    Mr.   Thorpe  savs 
that  Ettmuller  (p.  293)  questions  the 
buandi,  bondi  deriTation,  but  without 
sufficient    frrounds,    in    Mr.    Thorpe's 
opinion.    Haldorson  accepts  it  "  Bondi 
m.  pati^rfamilias  (quasi  boandi,  buandi) 
on   Husfader,   Husbande,  L.  Colonus, 
ruricola,  en  Bonde,  Storbatndr  praedica- 
toros  (Bonds  with  a  larce  house  and 
extensive    fpx>und\     S/nActndr    nllici 
(Bi'nds  with  a  small  house  and  littlo 
ynnl)."  Mr.  Skeat  notes  *'  Bosworth  also 
gives  Buendf  bugend^  bugigend,  as  mean- 
ing an  inhabitant,  a  farmer,  from  buan^ 
to  dwell,  cultivate.    This  comes  nearer 
to  the  Dan.  and  Sw.  honde  as  regards 
etymology,  though  it  is  not  so  near  in 
form.     Cf.  A.-l^.  bkan,  Mcoso-GotlL 
hauan,  gabauan,  to  dwell,  bauaitis,  a 
dwelling-place.    The  G.  ^imt,  peasant, 
is  the  Bu.  60^,  and  our  boor.     It  is 
curious  that  the  Du.  bofr,  as  well  as  the 
Sw.  and  Dan.  bonde,  signifies  *  a  pawn 
At  chess.*    I  do  not  84>o  how  you  dis- 
tinguish   between    A.-Sax.  ftontia   and 
A. -Six.   burnd,    unless    you    cill    tho 
former  a   Danish   word.      In    mo<Iem 
Danish  the  d  is  not  sounded,  and  tho  o 
has  an  00  soud<1,  so  that  honde  is  called 
ftoon-nf  (Lund*8  Danish  Grammar)." 

Professor  Bo«worth  has  kindly  sent 
me  the  following  note  in  support  of  the 


first  meaning  he  assigns  to  bamda.    It 
unfortunately  came  too  late — in  oonse- 
quence   of   the   illness   of  his    aman- 
uensis— to  bo  worked  up  or  noticed  in 
the  text.     **  Bunda,  bonda,  an  ;  m.    L 
A  wedded  or  married  mam,  a  kfubamd; 
maritus,  sponsus.     EL    like  father  or 
head  of  a  family^  a  householder ;  patcr- 
&milias,  osoonomus.     Then  fbUow  n«- 
merous    examples,  in  proof   of  tliese 
meanings.     IVe  gone  orer  again    all 
the  examples,  and  I  have  enlai^ged  what 
I  had  previously  written,   as  to    tiba 
origin  of '  Bunda,  bonda,'  and  giTsn  tha 
detail  in  the  following   pages. — J.  B." 
*•  Every  word  has  its  history  by  whidi 
its  introduction  and  use  are  b««t  aseer- 
tained.     Bode  teUs  ns  [Bk.  I,   26,  2,] 
that  £thelb(>rt  king  of  Xont  married  a 
Christian,  Bertha,  a  Frankish  prineeas. 
The  Queen  prepared  the  way  for  tha 
friendly  reception  of  Augustine  and  his 
missionary  followers,  by  Ethelbert  in 
▲.D.  597,  who  was  the  first  to  fbond  a 
school  in  Kent,  and  wrote  laws  whi^ 
are  said  to  be  **4sette  on  Angoatinas 
dsgo,"  established  in  (he  turns  qfAuams- 
tine,  between  a,  d.  697  and  604.     The 
cultivation  and  writing  of  Anglo-Saxon 
[Englisc]   began   with    the    oonTefdos 
of  Ethelbert.    Marriage,  and  the  honaa- 
hold  arrangements  depending  upon  it^ 
were    regulated    by    the    law    of   tha 
Church,  and  indigenous  compoond  wotds 
were  formed  to  express  that  law :— 4Jraa 
&  lav,  divine  law ;   Cristes    lie    ChrisH 
lex,   Kihte   se   legitimum  vuitrimomimm 
^'  4,  5 — 8&W  wedlock,  marriage,  »w- 
boron  UnqfuUy  bom,  bom  in  wedlock^ 
ttw-brica  m.  wedlock  breaker,  m.  an  adU^ 
tertr,    *w-brice  /.   an   adultress,   dhr- 
fepst-mann  marriage-fast-man,  a  wedded 
man,  a  husband ;  shr-nian  to  wed,  take 
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tnd  the  master  of  the  honae.  Dan.  hofide  peasant,  ooontryinan, 
jeTy  down. 

Iieve  the  word  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  Thorpe 
iates  it  ^'proprietor/'  and  then  ^'husband,"  meaning  ^'hus- 
who  is  a  proprietor." 

a  ymbe  MSes-lxSte,  swa  pBm  hondan  si  selost, "}  ]>am  )>e6&n  si 
i.^^JBihelredes  DomaSy  vi.  xxxii.^ 

concerning  ^*  frithes-bot,"  as  may  be  best  to  the  proprietor  and 
hostile  to  the  thief. — Ancient  Lcvws^  i.  822-3. 


hr-mmg  wedding ^  marrioffe — 
*  m  wedded  woman. — ^H^-bunda, 
la  m  komse  binder,  kuehand,  hause- 

This  ezpressiYe  oompound  is 
Um  oldeft  in  the  language.  It 
d  in  the  interpolated  passage  of 
□L  between  y.  28  and  29.  The 
»  b  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
GcnimIs,  except  the  interlineaiy 
L  Ijie  X-Sour.  is  a  literal  rer- 
'tha  Ai^gustinian  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
'jhnij,  Ozfoird  [Codex.  Aucttst. 
X  %  14],  firom  the  Old  Uallc 
If  horn  wnich  the  Latin  Vnlgate 
SNiqMla  was  formed  by  St.  Jerome 
Amix  8S4.  Though  we  do  not 
hm  asMi  dates  when  the  Gospels 
■aslitfedfrom  Latin  into  A.-Sax., 
ft  assmws  ns  that  Bede  finished 
t  Ckwpel,  8t  John,  on  May  27, 
In  Vxtt.  to  Goth,  and  A.-Sax. 
OS.  p.  ix-zii].  As  the  three  pre- 
Gclspek  were  most  likely  trans- 
mton  St.  John,  then  the  fbUow- 
Afoee  was  written  before  785,  So 
■da  [faiis-bmida  in  M8.  Comb.  li, 
hito  KA  ixisan  and  z^man  l!am 
tM$  hcmmholder  bid  thee  riuand 
wmfcr  tike  other.  Notes  to  Boa- 
Goih,  and  A,'8ax.  Gos.  Mt.  xx. 
570.  H&i-bonda  is  also  used 
je  in  his  vraEion  of  the  Scrip- 
bovt  970  [Ex.  3,  22.]  Bonda, 
■s  wedded  or  bound,  a  husband, 
iadan ;  p.  band,  bundon ;  pp. 
;  to  bind,  most  have  been  of 
v%m  than  the  compound  h^- 
UiMA  well-known  role  that  in 
tpermm  or  offeni  is  denoted  by 


adding  a,*  as  bytl  a  hammer,  bytla  a 
hammerer,  4nweald  rule,  government, 
inwealda  a  ruler,  governor, — banden, 
bund  bound,  bnndis,  bonda  one  bound, 
a  husband.  Bnnda  might  be  banda,  as 
well  as  bonda,  for  a  is  often  nsed  for  o, 
as  monn  for  mann  a  man.  The  early 
use  of  h^-bunda,  -bonda  would  at  once 
indicate,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
Norse  or  Icelandic  origin.  It  conld  not 
be  derived  from  the  Norse  biia  to  dwell, 
part,  biandi  bdandi  dwdling,  nor  eren 
from  the  cognate  A.-Sax.  bian  to  dwdl, 
because  the  ii  and  6  are  long  in  the 
Norse  hiia,  to  dwell,  biandi,  b^andi 
dwdling,  and  the  A.-8ax.  hium  to  dweU, 
blende  dwelling,  b&end,  b^nda  a 
dweller,  while  the  (l  and  o  are  always 
short  in  bunda  and  bonda.  So  in  other 
compounds  from  bindan  to  bind,  as 
bunde-land  bond  or  leased  land,  land  let 
on  binding  conditions.  Bunda  then  is 
a  pure  Anglo-Saxon  word,  derived  from 
bindan  to  bind.  Bian  to  dwell,  with  the 
part,  biiende  dwellina,  and  the  noun 
D&end,  es ;  m.  a  dwdter,  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct word.  B&end  has  its  own  numer- 
ous compounds ;  as, — Land-biend  a  land 
dweller,  a  farmer ;  agricola.  An-b4end 
one  dwelling  alone,  a  hermit;  ceaster-, 
eg-,  eorp-,  feor-,  fold-,  grund-,  her-,  ig-, 
land-,  neah-,  sund-,  woruld-  and  fieod- 
bdend." 

*  Ethelied,  son  of  Edfiar,  succeeded  to 
the  thione,  on  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Edward,  in  the  year  978,  and  died  in 
1016. — Thorpe's  note  in  Laws  and  Inst, 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 


•  ToasatetMitlve,iioiATerbarpsrtielpto.— F. 
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Again,  in  the  same  sentence  nearly  repeated  in  Cnutes  DoTnas, 
viiL  (Canute  died  12  Nov.  1035)  ")7am  bondan,  for  the  i>rO' 
j^netoTy^  p.  380-1.     At  p.  414-15,  Cnutea  Domas^  IxxiiL 

Conjnz  incolat  eandem  Sedem  qnain  Maritns. 
LXXin.   And  fflBT  86  honda  ssBt  nnwyd  "j  nnhecrafod,  sitte  ^  wif  3 
t*a  cild  on  ]>aa  jlcan  nnbesacen.    And  gif  se  horida  ear  he  dead  wsBEre, 
beclypod  waere,  |>onne  andwyrdan  ]7a  yrfennman,  swa  he  sylf  sceolde 
)»eah  he  lif  hsefdo. 

And  where  the  hushand  dwelt  without  claim  or  contest,  let  the  wife 
and  the  children  dwell  in  the  same,  nnassailed  by  litigation.  And 
if  the  husband,  before  he  was  dead,  had  been  cited,  then  let  the  heirs 
answer,  as  himself  should  have  done  if  he  had  lived. 

So  the  Laws  of  King  Henry  the  First  (who  reigned  1 100-35 
A.D.),  repeating  the  last  provision,  say : 

§  5  Et  ubi  hunda  manserit  sine  calumpnia,  sint  uxor  et  pueri  in 
eodem,  sine  querela  Ac. — Ancie^U  Laws,  i.  526. 

In  1048  A.D.  the  Saxon  Chronicle  uses  hunda  for  a  house- 
holdino:  cultivator  or  farmer : 

Da  he  [Eustatius]  w8BS  sume  mila  o!55e  mare  beheonan  Dofiran  . 
ba  dyde  he  on  his  byman  .  and  his  ge-feran  ealle  .  and  foran  to 
Dofran  .  ))a  hi  );ider  oomon  .  )>a  woldon  hi  iunian  hi  |>8Br  heom  sylfiui 
gelicode  .  pa  com  an  his  manna  .  and  wolde  wician  eat  anes  hundoM,^, 
huse,  his  unSances  .  and  gewundode  {'one  hushundoih  .  and  se  Ati#- 
Inifida  '  ofsloh  )>one  of$eme.  Da  weard  Eustatius  uppon  his  horse  . 
and  his  ge-feoran  uppon  heora  .  and  fcrdon  to  |>a»  husbundon  .  and 
ofslogon  nine  binnan  his  agenan  heorSae  .  and  wendon  him  )>a  up  to 
faere  burgo-weard  .  and  ofslogon  cegJ^er  ge  wiSinnan  ge  wi^utan  .  ma 
]:anne  xx  manna. — Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  Earle,  p.  177  (a.d.  1048.) 

When  he  [Eustathius]  was  some  miles  or  more  beyond  Dover, 
then  put  he  on  his  armour,  and  all  his  companions  (did  likewise), 
and  went  to  Dover.  When  they  came  thither,  then  would  Hhej 
lodge  where  they  pleased.  Then  came  one  of  his  men,  and  would 
dwell  at  the  house  of  a  culikator  (or  householder)  against  his  will, 
and  wounded  the  cultivator ;  and  the  cultivator  slew  the  other. 
Then  Eustathius  got  upon  his  horse,  and  his  companions  on  theirs, 
and  went  to  the  cultivating  and  slew  him  within  his  own  hearth ;  and 

*  bundHD,  ffen,  ging,  goodman,  1048.  plode  the  "  moral-etymology  "  of  a  Aio- 
Glossarial  Index.  band  being  so  called  because  he  18  the 

•  The  equir.ilen(5e  of  the  htubunda  band  op  binder-together  of  the  house, 
with  the  bunda  here  ia  enough  to  ex-  even  if  Br.  Ikwworth  be  right. 
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went  then  np  to  tlio  ^ard  of  the  city,  and  slew  both  within  and 
without  more  than  20  men. 

In  a  passive  in  Hickea  the  (no  doubt)  free  bunda,  paying  a 
fine,  is  contrasted  with  the  thrcell  who  gets  a  flogging : 

And  p£  hwa  tSia  ne  jekaste .  )>omie  jebete  he  f  swa  swa  hit  jela^od 
is .  bunda  mid  xxx  pen.  ^nel  mid  his  hyde .  feffi  mid  xxz  scill. — From 
Hickes's  DiaaeriaHo  EpistolariSy  p.  108. 

And  if  any  one  does  not  perform  this,  then  let  him  make  amends 
for  that  as  is  laid-down-by-law :  the  honde  with  zzx  pence,  the  thrall 
with  his  hide,  the  thane  with  xxx  shillings. 

Thus  £Eur  then  the  evidence — for  I  do  not  admit  Bosworth's 
'*  one  bound  "  as  right—points  to  the  bonde  being  a  freeman, 
and  if  not  a  landed  proprietor,  still  a  free  tenant.  The  evidence 
of  the  freedom  is  strengthened  if  we  may  regard  the  Danish- 
named  bonde  as  a  Saxon-named  churl — the  name  of  one 
seeming  to  be  used  for  the  other,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  observes,  for 
the  ceorla  was  a  free  man,  the  ^*  ordinary  freeman  "  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  society,  though  obliged  by  *Hhe  feudal  system**  which 
•*  may  be  traced  throughout  all  Anglo-Saxon  history,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  lord,  that  he  might  be  amenable  to  justice  when 
called  upon.**  ^  Still,  this  vassalage  was  no  bondage  in  the  later  or 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term ;  the  vassal  churl  was  a  freeman 
still,  if  we  may  trust  Heywood. 

In  Alfred's  time,  and  later,  the  ceorl  had  slaves.  Sec.  25  of 
Alfred's  Laws  (translated)  is : 

If  a  man  commit  a  rape  upon  a  eeorVa  female  slave  (mennen),  let 
him  make  bdt  (amends)  to  the  c^rl  with  5  shillings,  and  let  the 
wUe  (fine)  be  60  shillings.    Ane.  La/ws^  i.  79. 

The  A.-S.  laws  of  Ranks  enact  that, 

if  a  eeorl  thrived,  so  that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  his  own  land, 
church  and  kitchen,  bell-honse,  and  "bnrh* '-gate-seat,  and  special 
daty  in  the  king's  hall,  then  was  he  thenceforth  of  thane-right 
worthy. — Anc,  LawSj  i  191. 

Thorpe  defines  ceorl  thus : 

Georl.  O.H.O.  eharal,  A  freeman  of  ignoble  rank,  a  churl,  twy- 
hindtf  man,  villanns,  illiberahs. 

Twyhynde  (Afan),  a  man  whose  ^wSr-gUd*  was  200  shillings. 
This  was  the  lowest  class  of  Anglo-Saxon  aristocracy.     Txvelf-hjnde 

>  Heywood*ft  JHslinctions  in  Society.  1818,  p.  325. 
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(M<m)y  a  man  whose  wer-gild  was  1200  shillings.    This  was  the 
highest  class  of  Anglo-Saxon  aristocracy. 

The  slave  was  a  )fT€el  or  )feow.  Mr.  Thorpe  considers  yrcd 
to  be  a  Scandinavian  word. 

Next  comes  the  question^  did  these  bondes  or  ceorls  continae 
free  till  the  time  of  the  Conquest  ?     Kemble  says  not: 

'  Finally,  the  nobles-by-birth  themselves  became  absorbed  in  the 
ever- widening  whirlpool ;  day  by  da^  the  freemen,  deprived  of  their 
old  national  defences,  wringing  with  dijBBlcaliy  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence from  incessant  labour,  sullenly  yielded  to  a  yoke  which  thej 
could  not  shake  off,  and  commended  themselves  (such  was  the 
phrase)  to  the  protection  of  a  lord ;  till  a  complete  change  having 
thus  been  operated  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  consequently  in 
every  relation  of  society,  a  new  order  of  things  was  consummated, 
in  which  the  honours  and  security  of  service  became  more  anxiously 
desired  than  a  needy  and  unsafe  freedom ;  and  the  alods  being 
finally  surrendered,  to  be  taken  back  as  heneficia^  under  mediate  lords, 
the  foundations  of  the  royal,  feudal  system  were  securely  laid  on 
every  side. — Kemble,  The  Saxwia  in  Englcundy  vol.  L  p.  ISi 

The  very  curious  and  instructive  dialogue  of  ^Ifric  numbers 
among  the  serfs  the  yr^ling  or  ploughman,^  whose  occupation  the 
author  nevertheless  places  at  the  h^id  of  all  the  crafts,  with  per- 
haps a  partial  exception  in  favour  of  the  smith's. — Ibid.  p.  216* 

Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  also  says  not : 

Not  only  were  slaves  increasing,  but  freemen  were  disappearing. 
The  ceorl  is  never  mentioned  in  our  laws  after  Edward  the  elder's 
time.  K  he  became  the  villan  of  a  later  period,  he  was  already 
semi-servile  before  the  Norman  conquest.  K  he  passed  into  the 
freeman,'  sometimes  holding  in  his  own  right,  and  sometimes  under 
a  lord's  protection,  the  class  did  not  number  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  at  the  time  when  Domesday  was  compiled,  was  virtuaUy 
confined  to  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  and  had  not  even  a  representative 
in  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames.  It  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Saxon  people  was  in  no  proper  sense,  and  at  no  time  free.  Even 
the  free  in  name  were  virtually  bound  down  to  the  soil  with  the 
possession  of  which  their  rights  were  connected,  and  from  whidi 
their  subsistence  was  derived  ;  .  .  .  the  idea  that  any  man  might  go 
where  he  would,  live  as  he  liked,  think  or  express  his  thoughts 
fr'eely,  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenour  of  a  con- 
stitution which  started  from  the  Old  Testament  as  a  model,  pre- 
served or  incorporated  the  traditions  of  Roman  law,  and  reganied 
the  regulation  of  life  as  the  duty  of  the  legislator. 

>  This  ehoold  be  compared  with  the  ^  Had  he  not  always  been  free? 

second  extract  from  Havdok  below. 
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The  mention  of  villan  brings  us  to  the  Conquest'  and  to  Domes- 
day-book. On  every  page  of  the  latter  vUUini  are  mentioned, 
and  the  articles  of  enquiry  for  the  composition  of  it  show  that 
the  enquiry  into  the  population  and  property  of  each  district 
^  was  conducted  by  the  king's  barons,  upon  the  oaths  of  the 
sheriff  of  each  county,  and  all  the  barons,  and  their  French-bom 
Taasala,  and  of  the  hundredary  (reeve  of  the  hundred),  priest, 
Btewaid,  and  bix  viUems  of  every  viU,*  &c.  (Heywood,  p.  290, 
note).  The  question  for  us  is,  are  we  to  take  as  free  men  or  not 
these  villans,  who  were  to  help  in  settling  what  ^'served  for  cen- 
turies as  the  basis  of  all  taxation,  and  the  authority  by  which  all 
disputes  about  landed  tenures  and  customs  were  decided,''  who 
were  to  state  *^  on  oath  what  amount  of  land  there  was  in  the 
district,  whether  it  was  wood,  meadow,  or  pasture,  what  was  its 
value,  what  services  were  due  from  its  owners ;  and  generally  the 
nombers  of  free  and  bond  on  the  estate  "  {Pearson,  i.  374). 

The  arguments  of  Serjeant  Heywood  for  the  identity '  of  the 
villein  with  the  ceorl  or  tvdhynde  man  seem  to  me  very  strong 
indeed ;  and  Mr.  Pearson  tells  me  that  in  the  earlier  use  of  the 
word  iriUaniia,  the  first  which  he  knows, — namely,  that  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Decree  of  the  Bishops  and  Witan  of  Kent 
about  keeping  the  peace  under  Athelstan,  which  speaks  of 
Thainif  ComUes^  et  Villani, — he  thinks  that  ^^  villan  "  means 
**  ceorl "  very  literally. 

Serjeant  Heywood  first  shows  that  the  Teoctua  Roffensis,  in 
explaining  a  passage  from  the  Judicia  Civitaiis  Lundonice  like 
that  quoted  above  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws'  ^^ makes  it 


'  Qfthe  name  vtZIoMM  Sent  Heywood 
njs, "  I  hare  not  met  wim  it  in  any 
anthentie  docnmentB  tiU  abont  the  time 
of  the  Gonqueet,  but  it  it  found  in  the 
law*  of  Edward  the  Confeeeor,  William 
the  ConaiMirar,  and  Heniy  the  first. 
Among  ue  Saju>ns  were  many  words 
deeeriptiTe  of  persons  engaged  in  hns- 
baadiy,  as  oeorls,  cyrlisc  men,  geneats, 
tonesmen,  landsmen,  &c.,  but  the  pro- 
per appellation  for  a  TiUan  has  not 
oeen  ascertained."— Pp.  290-1.  But 
•ee  the  next  paragr^h  above. 

'  Mr.  Pearson  says  we  must "  under- 
stand it  with  the  reservation  that  while 
the  nst  majontT  of  the  ceorl  class  had 
degraded  into  Uie  position  of  villans, 
ot^  wore  distributed  in  the  different 


ranks  of  society  as  fireemen,  socmen, 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  bordars  and 
cottars.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Seditudines  Sinaularum  Persona- 
rum  use  the  word  vManus  to  translate 
the  Saxon  geneat,  and  that  the  word 
ceorla  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment." 

'  De  gentis  et  legis  honoribus.  Fuit 
quondam  in  legibus  Anglorum  ea  gens 
et  lex  pro  honoribus,  et  ibi  erant  sapi- 
entes  popnli  honore  digni,  quilibet  pro 
sua  ratione ;  comes  et  colonust  thanus  et 
rusticus  (eoH  and  ceoH,  tkegen  and 
theowen), 

Et  si  colonus  tamen  sit,  qui  habeat 
integras  quinque  hydas  terrse,  ecclesiam 
et  culinam,  turrim  sacram  (Ml  hus)  et 
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relate  to  villan  and  not  to  ceorls  (L.  coloni\  whence  we  may  infer 
that  the  author  considered  them  as  the  same  persons  "  {Disser^ 
tatioUj  p.  185).  He  next  shows  that  the  eighth  law  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  makes  the  were  of  a  villan  only  100 
shillings,  was  probably  wrongly  transcribed ;  and  that  the  seven- 
tieth law  of  Henry  I.  expressly  defines  the  free  twihind  as  a 
villan : — ^^  the  were  of  a  twihind,  that  is,  a  villan,  is  five  pounds: 
twykiTidiy  i.  viUani,  wera  eat  IV  ii6';" — ^and  the  76th  law 
classes  the  twihinds  among  the  free  men.    Also  that 

in  other  parts  of  the  laws,  villans  are  ranked  with  oeorls  and  twihinds. 
Moreover  the  wares  of  a  cyrlisc  man  &  [that  is,  or]  a  villan  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  and  required  to  be  regulated  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  a  twelfhind.' — Heyieood,  p.  295. 

Another  proof  may  be  adduced  from  their  being  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  reliefs  which  never  were  called  for  from  the  servile  dass. 
When,  therefore,  provision  was  made  in  the  laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror  for  the  exaction  of  a  relief  frx>m  every  villan,  of  his  best 
beast,  whether  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  we  must  conclude  that,  at 
the  time  of  compiling  those  laws,  namely,  about  four  years  after  the 
Conquest,  a  villan  was  a  freeman, 

and  this  notwithstanding  the  concluding  words  of  the  law,  et 
postea  sint  omnea  villani  in  franco  plegio,  which  must  be 
taken  as  confirming  an  old  truths  for  the  payment  of  one  relief 
— ^which  villans  before  the  Conquest  had  paid — could  not  have 
turned  an  unfree  man  into  a  free  one.     Serjeant  Heywood  adds : 

Another  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  villans 
ranked  among  freemen,  arises  frt)m  the  consideration  that,  unless 
this  had  been  the  case,  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  England  must 
have  been  found  in  the  servile  class.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
&rmers,  who  held  at  the  payment  of  rent,  either  in  money  or  kind, 
could  be  so  very  numerous  as  to  furnish  ^'ictuals  for  the  armies  which 
were  collected,  provide  members  for  all  the  tythings,  and  crowd  the 
pubUc  assemblies  which  were  held  for  judicial  purposes.  But  upon 
the  demesne  lands  of  almost  every  lord,  villans  might  be  found,  and  if 
they  were  admitted  to  bear  the  name,  and  partake  of  the  privileges 
of  freemen,  and  rank  with  ceorls  or  twihinds,  the  difficulty  vanishes 
(p.  300). 

atrii  sedem  {hurkgeat  tetl)  ac  offidnm  habere  qninqne  hidas  de  sno  proprio 

diatinctmn  (sunder  note)  in  aula  regis,  allodii  &c  ib.  p.  185. 

ille  tunc  in  postemm  sit  jure  thani  '  Eodem  modo  per  omnia  de  cyriisei 

(thrgem   rihtae)  dignus. — Htywood^    p.  tW  vUlani  wera  fieri  debet  secundum 

184.     Tutt.  Roff,  46  bas  for  colonue  of  modum  suum,  sicut  de  duodocies  cen- 

the  above,  viUantts.    **  Et  si  viUanus  ita  teno  diximuB. — 12.  Ben.  i.  76 ;  WiUtintt 

creyisset  sua  pxobitate,  quod  plcniter  270,  in  Heywood,  p.  296  n. 
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Professor  Pearson  looks  on  the  villans  as  *  bond  upon  bond 
land,'  and  as  to  the  numbers  of  them  and  the  freemen  and  the 
population  generally  at  Domesday,  gives  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  and 
Sir  James  Macintosh's  calculations  as  follows  : 

We  may  probably  place  it  [the  population]  at  rather  over  than 
under  1,800,000 ;  a  number  which  may  seem  small,  but  which  was  not 
doubled  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  six  hundred  years  later.  Ke- 
yerting  to  the  actual  survey,  we  find  about  two  thousand  persons 
who  held  immediately  of  the  king  (B  1400,  M  1599),  or  who  were 
attached  to  the  king's  person  (M  326),  or  who  had  no  holding,  but 
were  free  to  serve  as  they  would  (M  218).  The  second  class,  the 
free  upon  bond-land,  comprised  more  than  50,000 ;  under-tenants  or 
vavasors  (B  7171,  M  2899);  burghers  (B  7968,  M  17,105);  socmen 
(E  23,072,  M  23,404) ;  fi^Bemen,  holding  by  military  service,  or 
having  been  degraded  into  tenants  to  obtain  protection  (E  14,284)  ; 
and  ecclesiastics  (E  994,  M  1564).  The  largest  class  of  all  was  the 
semi-servile.  Of  these  villeins  (E  108,407,  M  102,704),  and  bordars,» 
or  cottiers  (B  88,922,  M  80,320),  make  up  the  mass,  about  200,000 
in  all.  They  were  bond  upon  bond-land,  that  is  to  say,  their  land 
owed  a  certain  tribute  to  its  owner,  and  they  owed  certain  services 
to  the  land ;  they  could  not  quit  it  without  permission  from  their 
lord.  But  they  were  not  mere  property;  they  could  not  be  sold  off 
the  soil  into  service  of  a  dififerent  kind,  like  the  few  slaves  who  still 
remained  in  England,  and  who  numbered  roughly  about  25,000. 

The  large  number  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  small  number  of 
slaves,  are  points  in  this  estimate  that  deserve  consideration.  It  is 
clear  that  the  conquest  did  not  introduce  any  new  refinement  in  ser- 
vitude. In  a  matter  where  we  have  no  certain  data,  all  statements 
must  be  made  guardedly ;  but  the  language  of  chroniclers  and  laws, 
and  the  probalnlities  of  what  would  result  from  the  anarchy  and  war 
that  had  so  long  desolated  England  under  its  native  kings  induce  a 
beHef  that  the  conquest  was  a  gain  to  all  classes,  except  the  highest, 
in  matters  of  freedom.  In  Essex  the  number  of  freemen  positively 
increased,  and  the  change  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  growing 
wool-trade  with  Flanders,  as  we  find  sheep  multiplying  on  the  great 
estates,  and  with  the  change  from  arable  to  pasture-land  fewer  labour- 
ers would  be  required.  The  fact  that  the  large  and  privileged  class  of 
Boc-men  was  especially  numerous  in  two  counties,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
in  which  a  desperate  revolt  had  been  pitilessly  put  down,  seems  to 
show  that  existing  rights  were  not  lightly  tampered  with.  In  Bed- 
fordshire, however,  the  soc-men  were  degraded  to  serfs,  probably 
through  the  lawless  dealing  of  its  Angevine  sheriff,  Baoul  Taillebois, 
and  the  oonnty  accordingly  fell  off  in  rental  beyond  any  other  in 

'  Hey  wood  draws  a  distinction  be-      &c.,  who  are  generally  mentioned  after 
twetn  the  nUaiiB  and  bordaxa,  cottars,      them  in  Domesday. 
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England  sontH  of  Homber,  thongh  it  had  enjoyed  a  sing^alar  ex> 
emption  from  all  the  ravages  of  war. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  extract  is  printed 
because  in  it  is,  forme,  pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  the  villan's 
hardships,  of  the  exactions  of  which  his  class  so  bitterly  com- 
plained, the  character  of  the  Norman  baron,  and  his  power  over 
his  dependants.  The  thirtieth  law  of  Henry  I.  speaks  in  mode- 
rated phrase  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  time.  It  calls  the  villans 
with  the  cocseti  and  pardingi  (probably  bondmen  inferior  to 
the  villans)  hujumnodt  vUes  vd  inopea  pereonce,  declares  them 
disqualified  to  be  reckoned  among  judges,  excludes  them  from 
bringing  any  civil  suits  in  the  county  or  hundred  courts,  and 
refers  them,  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  to  the  courts  of  their 
0¥m  barons  (Heywood,  p.  291).* 

And  it  is  (I  believe)  precisely  because  Edward  L  made  a 
resolute  attempt  to  break  down  this  power  of  the  barons  over 
their  villans,'  which  must  have  often  been  awfrilly  abused, — and 
not  only  tried  to,  but  did  to  some  extent  substitute  his  own 
judges'  court  for  the  barons'  one* — thereby  rescuing  many  a 
villan  fit)m  a  bondman's  fate ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  our  ballad  of  John  de  Reeve.  Not  only  for  the 
long  shanks  with  which  he  strode  against  Wales,  or  the  hammer 
he  wielded  against  Scotland,  was  the  first  king  who  conceived 
and  fought  for  the  unity  of  Great  Britain  dear  to  the  villans  of 


*  Villaiii  Tero^  Y«l  oocseti  Tel  DArdingi 
Tel  qui  siint  hiyosmodi  Tiles  Tel  inopes 
penone,  non  sunt  inter  legom  judices 
nmnerandi,  imde  nee  in  hundredo  Tel 
ccmitata  pecuniam  soain,  Tel  domino- 
mm  snommi  foris&ciunt,  si  justitiam 
tine  jndicio  dimittAnt,  sed  sommonitis 
tenamm  dominia  inforcietnr  pladtnm 
termino  oompetenti,  si  foerint  Tel  non 
fberint  antea  snmmoniti  cum  secuti  jus 
MtimAtia.— Z/.i7M.i.c30;  WUkin9,2AS, 
in  Heuwood,  p.  292. 

*  One  of  the  first  Acts  of  his  (Edward 
L's)  Administration,  after  his  Arriyal 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  to  inquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Demesnes,  and  of  the 
Rights  and  ReTenues  of  the  Crown,  and 
eoneeming  the  Conduct  of  the  Sheriils 
and  other  Officers  and  Ministers,  who 
had  defrauded  the  King  and  grievously 
oppressed  the  People  (Annals  of  WaTer- 
ley,  235)  Hundred  RolU,  i.  10.    On  the 


inquiries  of  this  Commission  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Statute  of  Gloooester, 
relating  to  Liberties,  Franchises  and  Quo 
Warranto  ^by  what  warrant  the  Parties 
held  or  claimed)  was  founded  (ib.y 

'  See  below,  and  also  the  Stat^  of 
4  Edw.  L  A  Statute  concerning  Jus- 
tices being  assigned,  called  Rageman. 
**  It  is  accorded  by  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  by  his  CouncQ,  that  Justices  sh^ 
go  throughout  the  Land  to  inquire,  hear, 
and  determine  all  the  Complainti  and 
Suits  for  Trespasses  committed  within 
these  twenty-fiTe  years  past,  befbre  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Michael  in  the  fourth 
year  of  King  Edward  ;  as  well  by  the 
Kin^B  Bailiffs  &  Officers  as  by  other 
Bailifls,  &  bv  all  other  Persons  whom- 
soever. And  this  is  to  be  understood 
as  well  of  outrageous  Takings,  and  all 
Manner  ef  Trespasses,  Quarrels,  and 
Offences  done  unto  the  King  and  others. 
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bis  own '  and'after  times.  His  steps  and  his  blo¥m  came  nearw 
Uieir  homes,  and  did  something  to  clear  oppressors  out  of  their 
path.  When  in  easier  days  they  could  sing  of  olden  time^  they 
gave  the  long  king  a  merry  night  with  three  of  their  kin,  and 
remembered  with  gratitude  England's  ^^  first  thoroughly  consti- 
tutional" sovereign.  This  I  gather  firom  one  of  a  series  of 
interesting  articles  on  the  ^^  Bights,  Disabilities,  and  Wages  of 
the  English  Peasantry "  in  the  new  Series  of  the  Law  Magor- 
zine  and  Review*    But  I  am  anticipating. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  bondage  was  looked  upon  as  no  part  of 
the  common  law ;  it  existed  by  Bonerance  and  by  local  usage,  and 
was  recognised,  but  only  barely  tolerated  by  the  law.  The  law  was 
on  the  side  of  freedom*  A  leaper  or  land-loper,  as  a  fugitive  was 
called,  could  rarely  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner ;  if  he  chose 
to  deny  his  bondage,  the  writ  of  niefty  did  not  give  the  Sheriff  autho- 
rity to  seize  him ;  the  question  of  his  condition  had  to  stand  over  until 
the  Assizes,  or  had  to  be  argued  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — 
Law  Mag,  1862,  vol.  xiii,  p.  38-9. 

We  need  not  attribute  a  long  range  of  foreedght,  or  very  enlight- 
ened views  of  freedom,  to  the  counsellors  of  Edward  I.  Their  re- 
sistance to  villenage  was  instinctive  rather  than  deUberate.  Yillen- 
age  in  their  eyes  appeared  to  be  a  consequence  of  those  powers  of 
local  jurisdiction  which  had  been  indispensable  in  former  times  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  central  power,  but  were  no  longer 
wanted  since  the  central  power  had  become  truly  imperial.  Tbo 
same  landlords  who  daimed  a  riffht  to  keep  their  dependents  in 
bondage,  usually  claimed  some  degree  of  judicial  power ;  they 
claimed  to  have  a  more  or  less  extensive  cog^nizance  over  crimes 
committed,  and  criminals  arrested  within  their  precincts.  Such  a 
daim  could  only  rest  upon  prescription ;  any  such  pretension  not 


toQcbed  in  the  Inquests  heretofore  found 
by  the  Kingf  s  command,  as  of  Trespasses 
oommitted  since.  And  the  King  wdleth, 
that  fior  Belief  of  the  People  (ponr  U 
dUgawnee  ddpoeple)  and  speedy  execu- 
tion of  Justice,  That  the  Complaints 
of  everj  one  be  heard  before  the  afore- 
said Justices,  &  determined,  as  weU  hf 
Writ  as  without,  according  to  the  Arti- 
cles deliveired  unto  the  same  Justices ; 
fttlusisto  be  nnderatood  as  well  within 
I^chise  as  without.  Also  the  King 
wiUeth  tfMfcii  the  same  Justices  do  hear 
sod  determine  the  Complaints  of  those 
who  win  complnin  of  matters  done  by 
any  one  cootraiy  to  the  King^s  Statutes, 
s>  well  of  what  ooneemeth  the  King  as 
the  peopJc."    See  also  the  Statutes  of 


Gloucester  or  Quo  Warranto  of  9 
Edw.L 

"  And  the  Sheriflb  shaU  cause  it  to  be 
commonly  proclaimed  throughout  their 
BaiUiwidcs,  that  is  to  say,  in  CitieSp 
Boroughs,  Market  towns,  and  else- 
where, that  all  those  who  daim  to  have 
an^  Franchises,  by  the  Charters  of  the 
King's  Predecessors,  Kings  of  England, 
or  in  other  manner,  shall  come  before 
the  King,  or  before  the  Justices  in 
Eyre,  at  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  show 
what  sort  of  Franchise  thev  claim  to 
have,  and  by  what  Warrant. 

'  I  do  not  forget  the  groans  of  "  The 
Song  of  the  Husbandman'*  (temp. 
Edw.  I.)  printed  in  Wright's  PdUioai 
Songs  for  the  Camden  Society. 
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Bnpportcd  by  immcmoTial  usage  would  soon  be  upset  by  the  King's 
attorney.  The  general  Government  stmggled  hard  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction,  to  extinguish  the  private  courts,  to  bring  as  many  cases 
as  possible  before  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  before  the  Justices 
in  Eyre.  The  private  courts  were  not  abolished,  but  gradually 
superseded.  After  all  that  the  lords  could  do  to  keep  their  villeins 
from  Assizes,  villeins  constantly  became  jurors,  and  bond-lands  were 
constantly  drawn  into  the  King's  Courts,  and  were  thus  in  the  way 
to  be  drawn  into  freeholds.  Perhaps  every  circuit  of  the  judges 
emancipated  a  number  of  bondmen. — Ih.  p.  40. 

In  seeking  for  the  light  in  which  the  Norman  baron  would 
regard  his  Saxon  villans,  I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  ^  is 
justified  in  his  adduction  of  the  following  instances. 

The  chronicler  Benoit  (as  well  as  his  rival  Wace)  extols  Duke 
Bichard  II.  for  the  hatred  which  he  bore  towards  the  agricultural 
or  servile  class  :  "  he  would  suffer  none  but  knights  to  have  employ- 
ment in  his  house ;  never  was  a  villan  or  one  of  rustic  blood  ad- 
mitted into  his  intimacy ;  for  the  villan,  forsooth,  is  always  han- 
kering after  the  filth  in  which  he  was  bred." — p.  237, 


]>e  J^ridde  cume9  efter,  &  is 
wurst  fikelare,  ase  ich  er  seide : 
vor  he  preiseS  fene  vuele,  & 
his  vuele  deden,  ase  pe  }>e  sei6  to 
ye  knihte  fet  robbed  his  poure 
men,  "A,  sire!  hwat  tu  dest 
weL  Uor  euere  me  schal  )>ene 
cheorl  pilken  &  peolien :  uor 
he  is  ase  fe  wit^,  )>et  sprutteS 
ut  fe  betere  feet  me  hine  ofte 
cropped." 


The  third  flatterer  oometh 
after,  and  is  the  worse,  as  I  said 
before,  for  he  praiseth  the  wicked 
and  his  evil  deeds ;  as  he  who 
said  to  the  knight  that  robbed  his 
poor  vassals y  "  Ah,  sire  !  truly 
thou  doest  well.  For  men  ought 
always  to  pluck  and  pillage  the 
churl ;  for  he  is  like  the  willow, 
which  sprouteth  out  the  better 
that  it  is  often  cropped. 


i— ilncren  JZiwle  (?  ab.  1230  A.D.)  p.  87,  Camden  Soc.  1853  (quoted 
in  part  by  Wright). 

and  in  referring  to  those  most  interesting  Norman-French 
satires  on  the  villans  that  M.  Francisque  Michel  published^  and 
which  contain  such  passages  as  the  following : 

Que  Diex  lor  envoit  grant  meschief, 
Et  mal  aa  cucr,  et  xnal  an  chief, 
Hal  ka  bouchc,  et  pit  hs  dens, 
Et  mal  dehors,  et  mal  dedens    .    .    . 
Et  le  mal  c'on  dist  ne-me-touche» 
Mal  en  orelle,  et  mal  en  bouche ! 

{Des  XXIII  Manures  de  VOains,  Paris,  1833,  p.  12.) 


'  Paper  on  the  political  condition  of      Middle  Ages,  in  Archteologia,  vol. 
the    English    Peasantry    during    the      p.  205-44. 
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"  Why  Bhonld  villans  eat  beef,  or  any  dainty  food  ?  "  inquires  the 
writer  of  Le  DespU  au  Vilam ;  "  they  ought  to  eat,  for  their  Snnday 
diet,  nettles,  reeds,  briars,  and  straw,  while  pea  shells  are  good 
enough  for  their  every-day  food.  .  .  .  They  ought  to  go  forth  n^ed, 
on  bare  feet  in  the  meadows  to  eat  grass  with  the  homed  oxen.  .  .  . 
The  share  of  the  yillan  is  folly,  and  sottishness  and  filth ;  if  all  the 
goods  and  all  the  gold  of  this  world  were  his,  the  villan  would  bo 
but  a  villan  stm:*— Wright,  p.  238.* 

Though  Mr.  Wright's  conclusion  as  to  "  the  condition  of  the 
English  peasant  or  villan  during  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  cen- 
turies "  may  be  exaggerated,  yet  much  truth  in  it  there  must  be : 

Tied  to  the  ground  on  which  he  was  bom  in  a  state  of  galling 
bondage,  exposed  to  daily  insult  and  oppression,  he  served  a  master 
who  was  a  stranger  to  hun  both  by  blood  and  language.  The  object 
of  his  lord's  extortions,  firequently  plundered  with  impunity,  and 
heavily  taxed  by  the  king,  he  receired  in  return  only  an  imperfect 
and  precarious  security  for  his  person  or  his  property.  The  villan 
was  virtually  an  outlaw  ;  he  could  not  legally  inherit  or  hold  "  lord- 
ship," and  he  could  bring  no  action,  and,  as  it  appears,  give  no  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law.  He  was  not  even  capable  of  giving  educiw 
tion  to  his  children,  or  of  putting  them  to  a  trade,  unless  he  had 
previously  been  able  to  obtain  or  purchase  their  freedom,  which 
depended  on  his  ovni  pecuniary  means,  and  on  the  will  and  caprice 
of  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

All  Norman  barons  were  not  brutes  of  the  Ivo  Taillebois  • 
type,  but  I  look  on  it  as  certain  that  the  bitter  cry  of  the  villans 
which  reaches  us  from  the  pages  of  the  old  chroniclers  and 
writers  is  not  a  mere  bit  of  rhetoric,  but  speaks  what  the  villans 
and  poor  really  suffered  and  felt. 

I  also  look  to  the  generations  immediately  succeeding  the 
Conquest  for  the  growth  of  the  legal  view  of  villanage  and  its 
consequences  which  is  stated  by  Littleton  (ab.  1480  a.d.)  and 


>  On  the  property  needed  for  a  Nor- 
man villan  to  marry  on,  see  the  tract 
JkrOusiiUemeni  au  Villain  (xiii*  siecle) 
Paris  1863. 

*  He  was  one  of  the  most  cmel  and 
hatefol  sconndreLi  who  ever  defaced 
God*s  earth.  He  nsed  to  make  the 
poor  Saxons  servo  him  on  bended  knee^ 
and  then  in  requital  homed  their  houses, 
drowned  their  cattle,  and  set  his  bull- 
dogs to  torment  them.  With  diabolical 
cruelty  he  made  them  incapable  of  work 
by  breaking  their  limbe  and  backs ; — 


and  as  the  Chronicle  declares,  "he 
twisted,  crashed,  tortured,  tore,  impri- 
soned and  excruciated  them."  See  also 
Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account  of 
Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shro|)shire. 
*<  He  preferred  the  slaughter  of  his  cap- 
tires  to  their  ransom.  He  tore  out  the 
eyes  of  his  own  children,  when  in  sport 
they  hid  their  faces  under  his  cloak. 
He  impaled  persons  of  both  sexes  on 
stakes.  To  butcher  men  in  the  most 
horrible  manner  was  to  him  an  agree- 
able feast"    (Farrar,) 
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Coke,  among  others,  firom  Bracton,  Fleta,  &c.  and  which  justi- 
fied any  amount  of  rapacity  and  exaction  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  supmor.  There  were  two  classes  of  villans,  1.  regardafU^ 
attached  to  the  soil  of  a  manor^  and  sold  with  it  Uke  a  cowshed 
or  an  ox,  but  seemingly  not  liable  to  be  removed  from  it,  though 
Littleton's  words  allow  the  removal ;  2.  in  grossy  landless,  and 
attached  to  the  person  of  a  lord,  and  saleable  or  grantable  to 
another  lord,  like  a  chattel. 

LUOeion  tramUUed  (ed.  1813).  S  181.  Also  there  is  a  vOlein  le- 
gardant,  and  a  villein  in  gross.  A  villein  regardant  is,  as  if  a  man 
be  seised  of  a  manor  to  which  a  villein  is  regardant,  and  he  which 
is  seised  of  the  said  manor,  or  they  whose  estate  be  both  in  the 
same  manor,  have  been  seised  of  the  villein  and  of  his  anoestoni 
as  villeins  uid  neifs  ^  regardant  to  the  same  manor,  time  out  ci 
memory  of  mwi.  And  yiUein  in  gross  is  where  a  mim  is  seised  of 
a  manor,  wherennto  a  villein  is  regardant,  and  granteth  the  same 
villeui  by  his  deed  to  another ;  then  he  is  a  villein  in  gross,  and  not 
regardant. 

§  172.  Tenure  in  villenage,  is  most  properly  when  a  villein 
holdeth  of  his  lord,  to  whom  he  is  a  villein,  certain  lands  or  tene- 
ments according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  or  otherwise  at  the 
will  of  his  lord,  and  to  do  his  lord  villein  service,  as  to  carry  and 
recarry  the  dung  of  his  lord  out  of  the  city,  or  out  of  his  lord's 
manor,  unto  the  land  of  his  lord,  and  to  spi^ad  the  same  upon  the 
land,  and  such  like. 

Or  as  Coke  puts  it,  foL  120  6. 

He  is  called  regardant  to  the  mannour,  because  he  had  the 
charge  to  do  all  base  or  villenous  services  within  the  same,  and  to 
gard  and  keepe  the  same  from  all  filthie  or  loathsome  things  that 
might  annoy  it :  and  his  service  i»  not  certaine,  but  he  must  have 
regard  to  that  which  is  commanded  unto  him.  And  therefore  he 
is  called  regardant,  a  quo  propstandum  servitium  incertu/m  et  iiide- 
termdnatunij  ubi  scire  non  poiuU  vespere  quale  servitium  fieri  debet 
fnane,  viz.  ubi  quis  facere  tenetur  quicquid  ei  prcBceptum  fuerii 
(Bract,  li.  2,  fo.  26,  Mir.  ca.  2,  sect.  12)  as  before  hath  beene  ob- 
served (vid.  sect.  84). 

He  says  also  at  fol.  121  6. 

Things  incorporeall  which  lye  in  grant,  as  advowsons,  villeins, 
oonmions,  and  the  like,  many  be  appendant  to  things  corporeall, 
as  a  mannour,  house,  or  lands. 

As  illustrations  of  the  truth  and  the  working  of  these  legal 

*  A  wosian  which  is  TiUein  is  called  a  neif,  J  186. 
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doctrines,  take  the  foUoMdng  instances  out  of  many.  About 
1250  A.D.,  says  Mr.  Wright  in  ArchceoL  vol.  xxx,  quoting 
Madox's  Formulare  Anglicanum  318-418, 

The  abbot  and  oonvent  of  Braeme  sold  '*  Hugh  the  shepherd, 
their  naif  or  Tillan  of  Certelle,  with  all  his  chattels  and  all  his 
progeny,  for  48.  sterling ;  "  and  the  abbot  bought  of  Matilda,  relict 
of  John  the  physician,  for  20«.,  "Bichard,  son  of  William  de 
Estende  of  T/inham,  her  yillan,  with  all  his  chattels  and  all  his 

STOgeny ; "  and  for  half  a  mark  of  silyer,  a  yillan  of  Philip  de 
fandeyille  *'  with  all  his  chattels  and  all  his  progeny." 
Early  in  Henry  m.  (1216-72  A.D.  his  re^)  Walter  de  Beau- 
champ  granted  l^  charter  ''  all  the  land  which  Bichard  de  Grafton 
held  of  him,  and  Bichard  himself,  with  all  his  offspring."  .  .  In 
1317  Boger  de  Felton  gave  to  Oeoffiy  Fonne  certain  lands,  tene- 
ments &c,  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Olanton,  ''  with  all  his 
yillans  in  the  same  town,  and  with  their  chattels  and  offspring." 

We  may  also  note  the  dictum  of  Cowel's  Institutes:  '^Villaines 
are  not  to  marry  without  consent  of  their  patrons." — W.  0.^9 
iraTielatioTij  1651,  p.  24. 

But  the  sharpest  pinch  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  theory — and 
practice  often,  I  do  not  doubt — that  all  the  villan's  goods  were  his 
lord's,^  that  whatever  the  lord  took  from  him,  he  had  no  remedy 
against  the  lord  for. 

Sect.  189,  fol.  128  h.  Also,  every  villein  is  able  and  &ee  to  sue  all 
manner  of  actions  against  everie  person,  except  against  his  lord,  to 
whom  he  is  villeine. 

On  which  Coke  says : 

For  a  villeine  shall  not  have  an  appeale  of  robberie  against  his 
lord,  for  that  he  may  lawfjally  take  the  goods  of  the  villeme  as  his 
own  (18  Edw.  3,  32  ;  11  Hen.  4,  93  ;  1  Hen.  4,  6 ;  29  Hen.  6,  tit. 
Coron.  17).  And  there  is  no  diversitie  herein,  whether  he  be  a 
vilein  regardant  or  in  grosse,  although  some  have  said  the  contrary. 

And  look  at  what  early  book  you  will, — Homilies,  Political 
Songs,  Robert  of  Brunne*,  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c. — if  it  touches 
the  subject  at  all,  you  are  sure  to  find  the  lords'  and  their 
Htewards'  arbitrary  extortions  complained  of  and  reproved. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  on  it  the  words  of  the  editor  of  Domesday,  Sir  Henry 

'  Ob  the   extract   from  Chaucer,  p.         'See  the  quotation  from  his  Eandm 
W4-5  below.  hr*9  ^^  l>«lo^- 
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Ellis.  After  a  longish  quotation  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
upon  the  villani,  he  says  (General  Introduction  to  Domesday 
Bookj  vol.  L  p.  80) : 

There  are,  however,  nnmerous  entries  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
which  indicate  the  Villani  of  that  period  to  have  been  very  different 
from  Bondmen.  Thoy  appear  to  have  answered  to  uie  Saxon 
Ceorls,  while  the  Servi  answered  to  the  Deowas  or  Esnen.  By  a 
degradation  of  the  Ceorls  and  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
Esnen,  the  two  classes  were  brought  gradually  nearer  together,  till 
at  last  the  military  oppression  of  the  Normans  thrusting  down  all 
degrees  of  tenants  and  servants  into  one  common  slavery,  or  at 
least  into  strict  dependance,  one  name  was  adopted  for  both  of  them 
as  a  generic  term,  that  of  Villeins  regardant. 

The  next  questions  are,  how  long  were  the  words  bonde  and 
bondman  used  for  the  villan  class ;  and  when  did  their  bondage 
cease ;  or  at  least,  did  it  continue,  and  if  so,  with  what  amelior- 
ation did  it  continue,  up  to  the  time  when  our  ballad  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  ? 

As  the  names  require  extracts,  the  two  questions  may  be 
treated  together. 

Archdeacon  Hale,  writing  of  the  land  and  villans  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Mary's,  Worcester,  in  or  about  1240  a.d.  says: 

The  quantity  of  land  in  villenage  in  each  manor  being  fixed,  and 
the  quantity  of  labour  duo  from  it  fixed  also,  it  follows  that  the 
lords  of  manors  were  not  arbitrary  masters  who  had  unlimited 
power  over  the  person  and  property  of  these  tenants.  There  is, 
however,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  taking  into  account  the 
labour  of  various  kinds  to  which  the  holder  of  a  small  quantity  of 
villan  land  was  liable,  he  paid  what  was  equivalent  to  a  high  rent. 
His  position  as  a  holder  of  land,  which  would  descend  to  his  family, 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  modem  labourer ;  and  yet  he  might  not 
be  better  off  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  His  place  in  society 
was  marked  also  by  the  obligation  to  give  "  Thac  et  Thol,  auxilium 
et  merchet,  ct  in  obitu  melius  catallum.''  (Thac  was  "  Pig-money, 
a  payment  made  by  the  villans  to  the  lord  in  the  autumn  for 
every  pig  (the  sows  excepted),  of  a  year  old  one  penny,  and  under  the 
year  a  halfpenny.  Thol,  the  Penny  paid  by  the  villans  for  licence 
to  sell  a  horse  or  ox."     Hale,  p.  xx,  xli.     On  Thol,  see  also  p.  lii.) 

This  fixity  of  rent,  and  Professor  Rogers*s  pleasant  view  of 
things,  make  one  side  of  the  question ;  the  legal  power  of  the 
lord  over  all  his  villan's  property,  and  the  exactions  out  of  him 
complained  of  by  preachers,  poets,  and  writers,  the  other. 

In   Layamon  the   word    bonde  is   used  once,   in  the   de- 
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8cription  of  the  treacherous  slaughter   of  Vortiger  and   his 
compaaions  by  Hengest  and  his : 

EttHier  text,  1200-20.  Later  text,  btf,  1300. 

Hr  WM  of  Salesburi  ^  was  a  bond  of  Saluaburi, 

an  oht  bande  icumen ;  ^t  bar  on  his  honde 

mne  mnchelne  maein  elabbe  ane  mochele  dab, 

he  bar  on  hia  rngge.  for  to  broke  atones. 

The  earlier  text  Sir  F.  Madden  translates : 

There  was  a  bold  churl  ^  of  Salisbaiy  come ;  he  bore  on  his  bock 
a  great  strong  club. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  the  '^Sigfits, 
Disabilities,  and  Wages  of  the  Ancient  English  Peasantry,"  in 
the  Law  Magazine  and  Review^  New  Series^  xi.  259,  &c.,  I  find 
at  p.  263,  under  the  date  of  1279  a.d. 

At  the  same  place  [Mollond  at  Castle  Camps,  in  the  sonth-eastem 
comer  of  Cambridgeshire]  there  were  several  [27]  tenants,  [four  of 
whom  are  women,]  described  as  Bondi,  bondmen.'  One  of  them  [i.e. 
each,  except  12  who  held  in  couples]  held  16  acres  of  land  in  villen- 
age.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  paid  any  mail  or  gable.  He  re- 
turned a  goose  and  a  hen,  worth  8d.,  20  eggs  worth  •^.,  and  a 
quarter  of  oats  worth  12d.  He  worked  for  the  lord  twice  a  week 
from  Michaelmas  to  Pentecost,  and  thrice  a  week  from  Pentecost  to 
Michaelmas,  and  ploughed  nine  acres  in  the  year.  It  is  plain  that 
this  man  was  an  operative  tenant.* 

Havdok  the  Dane  comes  next,  and  in  it  the  bondman  is  the 
peasant  or  ploughman : 

Thider  komen  bothe  Btronge  and  wayke ; 

Thider  komen  lease  and  more, 

That  in  tlie  borw  thanne  weren  thore ; 

Cbampiovns,  and  starke  laddes, 

Bondemen  with  here  gaddes, 

Ala  he  comen  fro  the  plow ; 

There  was  sembling  inow : 

(ed.  Madden,  p.  39, 1.  1012-1018.) 

Another  drem  dremede  me  ek. 
That  ich  fley  orer  the  salte  se 
Til  Engeland,  and  al  with  me 
That  eaere  was  in  Denemark  lynes. 


*  Ceorl  is  used   in  the  book  in  the  gallinam,  &  ralent  i\j  d. ;  zx.  ova  qfttf 

gweral  sens©  of  «M» ».  valent  oholum  [Jd.],  &  j  ^wLrter%um 

'  ?  Bondes    who  might  be  freemen,  avenis  qnod  valet  xjjd.,  &  facit  a  festo 

Thej  are  giTen  between  the  Cnstomary  Sancti  Micho^lis  usqu^  VeulBcostam,  fAc 

Tenants  and  the  Cottars.  —2  Hundred  Roils  (ed.    1S18),  425, 

'  BoHdi.    Hugo  Rage  tenet  xri.  acros  ooL  1 . 
Urn  in  rOIeiiagK^,  &  dat  j  auoam  «t  j 

TOL.  n.  d 
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But  hondemen^  and  hore  wines, 
And  that  ich  kom  til  Engelond, 
Al  closede  it  intil  min  hond« 
And  Goldeboro  y  gaf  the  : — 

(Tkesatne,  p.  60, 1.  1304-1311.) 

In  the  Song  of  (lie  HuabandmaUy  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
(1272-1307  A.D.)  in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  Camden  Soc 
p.  150»  bonde  represents  the  ^'  peasant  ^  class. 

Thns  me  pileth  the  pore,  and  pyketh  fill  clene, 

The  ryche  raymetn  withouten  enj  ryht ; 
Ar  londes  and  ar  leodes  liggeth  fol  lene, 

Thorh  bri]dd7ng  of  baylyfs  such  harm  heth  higlit. 
Meni  of  religione  we  halt  hem  fol  hene, 

Baronn  and  bonde,  the  cleic  and  the  knyght. 

(MS.  Harl.  2253,  leaf  64.) 

In  1297,  taking  that  as  Robert  of  Gloucester's  date,  he  says 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  ^  high  men ' : 

Hii  to-draweth  fe  sely  boitde  men,  as  wolde  hem  hulde  ywys. — 
ii.  370. 

which  the  latter  reading  gi^es  as 

Hii  tormenteth  hnre  tetiauntes,  as  hnlde  hem  they  wolde. 

Again  in  one  of  the  Lives  of  Saints^  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Rol)ert  of  Gloucester,  is  this  passage : 

If  a  bandeman  hadde  a  sone :  to  clergie  idrawe, 

He  ne  scholde,  without  his  loveides  leTe :  not  icronned  beo. 

(ab.  1300-10  Aj).  Lifeo/Beket,  1.  562.) 

Robert  of  Brunne,  in  the  lifelike  sketch  which  he  gives  us  of 
the  England — or,  at  least,  the  Lincolnshire — of  1303,  as  he 
tells  the  men  of  his  day  of  their  sins,  of  course  does  not  forget 
the  bondman  and  his  lord,  of  course  remembers  the  poor : 

Blessyd  be  aUe  poore  men. 
For  God  almy^ty  loae)>  |>em. 

(HamUyng  ^ftme,  p.  180, 1.  6741-2.) 

One  tale  that  he  tells  shows  a  certain  independence  on  the 
part  of  a  bondman,  and  I  therefore  take  that  first,  from  the 
Handlyng  Synne,  p.  269-70.  In  a  Norfolk  village  a  knight's 
house  and  homestead  (manor)  were  near  the  churchyard,  ' 
into  which  his  herdsmen  let  his  cattle,  and  they  defiled  the 
graves.  A  bonde  man  saw  that,  was  woe  that  the  beasts 
should  there  go,  went  to  the  lord,  and  said,  **  Lord,  your  herds- 
men do  wrong  to  let  your  beasts  defile  these  graves.     Where 
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men's  bones  lie,  beasts  should  do  no  nastiness.''  The  Lord's 
aMwer  was  "somewhat  vile,'*  "A  pretty  thing  indeed  to  honour 
such  churls'  bones !  What  honour  need  men  pay  to  such  churls' 
'  livid  bodies?"  And  then  the  bonde-man  said  him  words  full 
well  together  laid : 

The  lord  that  made  of  earth-e,  earls, 
Of  the  lame  earth  made  he  ehnrls : 
EarUs  might,  and  lordte  stnt^  (stmt) 
As  ehnrlte  shaU  in  earth  be  pat, 
Earlis,  chnrl^  all  at  ones ;  (once) 
Shall  none  Imow  jonr,  from  onr,  hones. 

Which  reproof  the  lord  took  in  good  part  (few  would  have 
done  so,  says  Robert  of  Bnmne  '),  and  promised  that  his  beasts 
should  no  more  break  into  the  churchyard. 

But  still  there  is  evidence  enough  in  the  HancUyng  Synne 
that  if  a  lord  wanted  a  bondman  s  wife  or  daughter,  he  would 
not  only  carry  her  oflF,  but  brag  of  it  afterwards  (p.  231,  1. 
7420-7) ;  and  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor  by  their  superiors, 
Kobert  of  Bruxme  asks — he  is  not  here  translating  Wadington — 

Lord,  how  shul  >ese  robbers  fiEtre, 

pal  >e  pore  pepyl  peljn  fol  bare, — 

£rU8,  knygtes,  and  barouns 

Aod  onWur  lordynges  of  tonnnes, 

Jnstyses,  shryuee  and  baylyuys, 

pat  >e  law^  alls  to-rynee, 

And  )>e  pore  men  alle  to-pyle  ? 

To  ryche  men  do  l^ey  but  as  >ey  wyUe. — 

(p.  212, 1.  6790-7.) 

He  goes  on  denouncing  them  who  *'  pyle  and  bete  many  pore 
^"  and  oontxasts  their  conduct  with  that  of  Dives  to  Lazarus, 
whom  Dives  did  not  rob  of  gold  or  fee. 

He  dyde  but  lete  an  honnde  hym  to : 
Ye  jychS  men,  weyl  wers  ^e  do ! 
Ye  wyl  noun  boondes  to  hem  lete. 
Bat,  )e  sdf,  hem  de  and  hete. 
He  ne  dyde  bnt  wemede  h3rm  of  hys  mete ; 
And  )e  robbe  al  |»at  ^  mow  gete. 
Ye  are  as  ]>vnes  Ht  wyl  naghte  ^ffne ; 
And  wers :  for  )e  robbe  Ht  >ey  T we  poor]  shnlde  by  lyne. 

{Handlyng  Synne,  p.  218, 1.  6812-19.) 

In  a  previoiui  paasage  the  lords'  arbitrary  exactions  from 

*  >yra»batifew«laid6snow  Lordynges,— |»yr  are  ynow  of  |k>  ; 

Ht  tame  a  wzda  bo  wal  to  prow;  Of  gentyl  men,  |>yr  are  bat  fo 

But  who  aey^  hem  any  skyUe,  [^ew]. 

MjMeye  a|eD  foul  J  Hy  ^Ue. 

d2 
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men  in  bondage— or  vUeynage  as  Wadington  has  it — are  ex- 
pressly mentioned : 

And  jjt  a  lorde  of  a  toamie 

Bobbe  his  men  oate  of  reaoone, 

|>oghe  h  jt  be  yn  hondage, 

A^ens  TjT^  he  do^  outrage. 

He  shaf  00  take  Ivt  he  [the  bondman]  nay  lyne. 

And  as  lawe  of  londe  wjl  forjjue ; 

For  jyf  he  take  oner  meeore, 

Lytyl  trmh  shal  hyt  dure. 

^o^e  God  hane  jene  ^  aeynoiye. 

He  ydi  hym  no  lene  to  do  robborye ; 

For  god  ha^  oideyned  al  mennys  state. 

How  to  lyne,  and  yn  what  gate ; 

And  ^o^  he  jyne  one  oner  o|»er  my^ 

He  wyl  Ht  he  do  hym  but  ryjt. 

Vj%  ys  >e  ly^  of  Ghxldys  loljiig : 

^Ide  eaeiy  man  hys  owne  ^yng. 

But  Ood  take)>  enermore  veniamice 

Of  lordys,  for  swych  myschaonce. 

For  swych  robbery  |>at  >ey  make, 

^  ofte  of  >e  poure  men  take. 

He  then  tells  a  tale  of  what  a  Knight  suffered  in  Purgatory 
(or  hell)  fire,  for  robbing  a  poor  man  of  a  cloth,  and  winds 
up  with  the  moral : 

Certys  l^efte  lyit  wykkede  ys  .  .  . 
Namly '  pore  men  for  to  pele 
Or  robbe  or  bete  wy)>-oate  skyle.' 

The  next  reference  to  the  word  in  Stratmann's  Dictionary  is 
to  William  and  the  Werwolf 9  (better,  WiUixim  of  Palerm: 
E.  E.  Text  Soc  1868,  Extra  Series,)  of  ab.  1340  a.d.  I.  216. 

do  quickliche  crie  fmrth  eche  cnfitre  of  )>i  king-riche 
^t  baronns  burgeys  &  bonde  '  &  alle  o)>er  bnnies 
J>at  mowe  wijtJy  in  any  wise  walken  a-boute 
>at  >ei  wende  wi^tly  as  wide  as  H  reanme. 

(WiUiam  and  Werwolf,  p.  77,  ed.  Madden.) 

In  William  of  Malvern's  *  Vision  of  Piers  PUmghma/n,  about 
1362  A.D.  we  have: 


>  especially. 

'  reason. 

'  Bonde,  n.  S.  Bondsmen,  villains ;  as 
opposed  to  the  orders  of  barons  and 
burgesses,  77. — Glossary  to  the  above. 
But  the  bonde  are  still  one  of  the  three 
principal  orders  of  men,  as  shown  hj 
the  "  other  bumes  **  who  are  not  worth 
specifying. — Skeat 


*  Mr.  Hales's  name  for  the  anthor  of 
the  Vision,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Langland.  As  there  is  no  real  eridence 
for  the  name  Langland,  I  prefer  tha 
vaguer  title  William  of  Malvern,  though 
Malvern  is  only  mentioned  in  the  first 
of  the  poems  of  which  the  Vmm  is 
composed. 
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BaromisaiidBiBBeis'  sod  BantU^mm  tiao 
I  sauj  in  i>at  Scmble. — (p.  6, 1.  96,  ed.  &eat) 

In  Wright's  edition  of  the  Vision,  I  88, 1.  2859  i 

And  as  a  botuU-maji  of  his  bacon  his  berde  was  bidzareled 

And  part  of  the  knight's  duty  i 


And  misbeode  hon  not  H  bondemen  '  >e  beter  |K>a  schalt  spede. 

(Ffts.  ynL  h  46,  Vernon  Text,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  76.) 

In  the  third  text  of  the  Vision  we  read — 

Bomdmem  and  bastardes  *  and  bemn  children, 

These  bylongeth  to  hibonr  *  and  lOTdee  children  sholde  serpen, 

Bothe  Qod  uid  good  men  *  as  here  degree  asketh 

«•  ••••••• 

And  sith,  bondememne  bamee  -  han  be  made  bisshopes, 
Aind  bames  bastaides  *  han  ben  archidekenes ; 
And  eopers  and  here  sones  *  for  selyer  han  be  knyghtes, 
And  loniene  sones  here  laboreres.— (ab.  1880.    Vigion  of  Piers  PUmman. 

Whitaker's  text    JPassns  Sextus.) 

Mr.  Skeat  says  that  the  various  readings  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vision  show  that  bondage  or  bondages  was  used  for  bonde- 
men, and  that  bonds  is  thus  connected  with  the  verb  to  bind, 
Chaucer  uses  bondemen  and  bondefoUc  ^  as  the  equivalents  of 
dierls  and  thraUes  in  his  Persones  Tale,  de  AvarUia  (p.  282  ed* 
Wright,  quoted  below,  p.  554-5),  while  in  The  Frere's  Tale  the 
use  is  of  one  bound  : 

Disposith  yonre  hertes  to  withstonde 

The  fend,  that  wolde  make  yow  thral  and  bonded 

The  year  1394,  or  thereabouts,  gives  us  that  wonderful 
picture  of  a  bondeman  or  ploughman  whom  its  painter  samj. 


'  And  fortherover,  ther  as  the  lawe 
sajth,  that  tempoxel  goodee  of  bondtfolk 
been  the  goodes  of  her  loides ;  ye,  that 
is  to  nndustoDde,  the  goodes  of  the 
imperoor,  to  defende  hem  in  here  righte, 
bent  not  to  rohbe  hem  ne  to  rmte  hem, 

'  In  the  Eiflgj  oo  the  Death  of  King 
Edward  IIL  the  phrase  *'bide  her 
boode"  is  grossed  "remain  as  their 
ttptife." 

This  goods  seh^  I  may  remene 

M 
To  the  ChilTaliye  of  this  londe, 

8am  time  thei  ooonted  non^t  a  bene. 

Beo  aJ  F£nnoe  Ich  undorstonde 


Thei  tok  &  sloo)  hem  with  heore 
honde 
The  power  of  Ffrance  both  smal 
andgrete, 
And  bron^  ther  Kyng  hider  to  bide 
hsthotido. 
And  noa  ri)t  sone  hit  [the  ship] 
is  forfete. 
Myrc's  nse  of  honde  is  this: 
Fyrst  >ow  moste  >yB  mynne, 
what  he  ys  Ht  doth  >e  synne, 
WheHr  hyt  be  heo  or  he, 
ybn^  or  olde,  hondet  or  £re. 
Pore  or  ryche,  or  in  offjrs. 

(Ab.  1430,  Myrc,  Instructiouffor 
Parish  Priests,  p.  47.) 
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and  which  will  not  be  out  of  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
studied  it : 

And  as  y  wente  be  >e  waie  ■  wepynge  for  sorowe, 

ril  sei^  a  sely  man  me  by  *  opon  |)e  plow  hongen. 

Hit  oote  wai  of  a  cloate  *  Jwit  cary  iras  y-called. 

His  hod  was  fbll  of  holes  *  &  his  heer  oate, 

Wi)>  his  Imopped  schon  *  doated  full  bykke ; 

His  ton  toU^n  oat '  as  he  >e  londe  treddede, 

His  hosen  oaerfaongen  his  hokschynes  *  on  eneriche  a  side, 

Al  beslombied  in  fen  *  as  he  N  plow  folwede ; 

Tw^  myteynee,  as  mete  *  maad  aU  of  doates ; 

pe  ^rngers  weren  foivweid  *  &  fol  of  fen  honged. 

pis  whit  waselede  in  >e  [fen]  *  almost  to  \>e  ancle, 

Fonre  loberen  hym  by-fom  *  ^  feble  ware  [wor>«n] ; 

Men  mj3te  reken  ich  a  lyb  *  so  renfnll  |>ey  weren. 

flis  w^f  walked  him  wi|»  *  wi)>  a  longe  gode, 

In  a  cntted  oote  *  catted  fall  hey^, 

Wrapped  in  a  wynwe  schete  '  to  weren  hire  fro  wederS)' 

Barfote  on  >e  bare  ^s  *  >at  >e  blod  folwede. 

And  at  >e  londes  ende  laye  *  a  litell  citnn-bolle, 

Jnd  ^eron  lay  a  liteU  childe  *  lapped  in  cloates, 

And  twe>ne  of  tweie  )eres  olde  '  opon  a-no  ^er  syde. 

And  alle  ^esy  songen  o  songe  *  )»at  sorwe  was  to  heren ; 

pey  crieden  alle  o  cry  *  a  carefiill  note. 

{Pierce  the  PUniffhman'a  Crede,  1.  420-441,  ed.  Skeat>  1867.) 

Those  last  two  lines  sum  up  for  me  the  English  history  of  the 
English  poor  (as  has  been  said  elsewhere)}  it  was  ^full  of 
care." 

Prater  Galfridus,  about  1440,  has  in  the  Promptorium 

Bonde,  as  a  man  or  woman,  Servtu,  $erva. 

Bondman  .  ServuB^  noHvus  [neif.l 

Bondschepe  .  Nativita* :  bat  Bondage  .  8ervUu». 

That  the  lord's  power  over  his  bondmen  was  a  reality,  and 
that  he  ^'  frequently  took  advantage  of  his  power  to  tyrannise, 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  the  tutor  of 
Richard  II.,  who  seized  forcibly  an  industrious  artizan  at 
Gravesend,  on  ihe  plea  of  his  being  his  escaped  bondsman,  and, 
when  his  exorbitant  demand  was  refused,  threw  him  into  the 
prison  of  Rochester  Castle.^ — (Wright  in  ArchoeoL  xxx.  235.) 
And  that  the  Lord's  power  over  his  bondman  existed  into  the 
16th  century  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts.* 

*  It  is  a  wynes  oocnpation,  towynowe  hay,  come,  and  sncfae  otlier.    ?  15i3. 

dl  mamur  ofeomea^  to  make  malte,  to  — Fitzherhert's  Hutbamdry,  sd.  1767, 

washe  and  wrynge,  to  make  heye,  shere  p.  92. 

eome,  and  in  tame  of  nede  to  helpe  her  *  Mr.  Wright  says,   *'  We  can  tnee 

hosbande  to  fyU  the  muoke^wayne  or  these  charters  of  mannmiaBion  [of  tA- 

donnge-carie,  dryueihepUmghe^  to  loode  lans]  down  to  a  veiy  late  period.    In  S 
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In  1519  among  tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham's  payments  in  Prof. 
Brewer's  Calendar,  iiuy  Pt  i.  p.  498,  h 


25  March,  to  Walter  Parker,  40£,  '*  restored  to  him  for  a  fine  hj 
lum  made  to  me,  for  that  he  was  my  bondman^  and  made  free  dnring 
his  life,  for  that  I  gave  him  a  patent." 

In  1521  on 

'*  The  Duke's  Lands  .  .  at  Caurs  (in  Wales)  are  ''  Many  bondmen 
both  rich  and  poor. — tb,  p.  509. 

In  1523  (?),  Fitzherbert  says  : 

Costomaiy  tenauntes/  are  those  that  holde  their  landes  of  their 
lorde  by  oopye  of  courte  role/  after  the  custome  of  the  manere.  And 
there  may  be  many  tenauntes  with-in  the  same  mancre  y^  have  no 
copyes/  and  yet  holde  be  lyke  custome  and  seruyce  at  the  wyll  of  the 
lo^e.  and  in  myne  opinyon/  it  began  soone  after  the  conquest/  whan 
Wyllyam  Gonquerour  had  conquered  this  realme/  he  rewarded  all 
those  that  came  with  hym  in  his  voyage  royall  accordyng  to  their 
degre.  And  to  honourable  men  he  gaue/  lordshippcs/  maners/  landes/ 
and  tenementes/  with  all  the  inhabytauntes/  men  and  women  dwell- 
yng  in  the  same/  to  do  with  them  at  their  pleasure.  And  those 
honourable  men  thought  y^  they  must  nedes  hauo  scruauutes  and 
tenauntes/  and  their  landes  occupyed  with  tyllage.  Wheribre  they 
pardoned  the  inhabytauntes  of  tJieir  lyues/  and  caused  them  to  do 
all  manor  of  seruyce  that  was  to  be  done/  were  it  neuer  so  vyle  /  and 
caused  them  to  occupye  their  landes  ana  tenementes  in  tyllage  and 
toke  of  them  suche  rentes/  customes/  and  seruyces/  as  it  pleased 
them  to  haue.  And  also  toke  all  their  goodes  &  catell  at  all  tymes 
at  their  pleasure/  and  called  them  their  bonds  wen.  and  sythe  that 
iyme/  many  noble  men  bothe  spirytuall  and  temporall,  of  their  godly 
disposycion/  haue  made  to  dyuers  of  the  sayd  bmule  meii  manu- 
missions, and  ffraunted  them  fredome  and  lybertie.  and  set  to  them 
their  landes  and  tenementes  to  occupy/  after  dyuers  maners  of  rentes/ 
customes/  and  seruyces,  the  whiche  is  vsed  in  dyuers  places  vnto  this 
daye.  how  be  it  in  some  places  the  bonde  f^iefi  contynue  as  yet/  the 
whiche  me  semeth  is  the  ^rettest  inconuenycY^t  that  nowe  is  sufired 
b^  the  lawe.  That  is,  to  haue  any  christen  man  bonden  to  another/ 
and  to  haue  the  rule  of  his  body/  landes  and  goodes/  that  his  wife 
chyldien  and  semanntes  have  labcrored/  for  all  their  lyfe  tyme/  to  be 
80  taken/  lyke  as  and  it  were  extorcion  or  bribery.   And  many  tymes 

Sic  XL,  just  b«fare  the  peasants'  insur-  we  have  a  charter  of  affiranchiBemeot 

netuw,    John    Wjaid    or   '  Alepach '  by  the  priory  of  Beaayolle  in  6  Hen.  V. 

BaDomits  a  female  villan,  and  giyes  her,  a.d.  1419,  and  another  by  George  Nevile, 

vith  her  liberty,  her  goods  and  chattels,  lord  Bergevenny,  as  late  as  2  Hen.  Vlll., 

vid  the  liberty  oi  all Imst  ofispring :  and  a.d.  1 511.*' 
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by  colour  therof/  there  be  many  fre  men  taken  as  honde  menfsnd 
their  landes  and  goodes  taken  fro  them/  so  that  they  ahall  not  be 
able  to  sue  for  remedy '  to  prove  them  selfe  fre  of  blode.  And  that 
is  moost  conmienly  /  where  the  fre  men  have  the  same  name  as  the 
honde  men  hane/  or  that  his  anncesters  of  whome  he  is  oomen/  was 
mannmised  before  his  byrthe.  In  suche  cause  there  can  nat  be  to 
great  a  pnnysshement.  for  as  me  semeth  there  shnlde  no  man  be 
bonde  bat  to  god/  and  to  his  king  and  prince  oner  hym.  Qnia  dens 
non  facit  exoeptionem  personamm.  For  god  maketh  no  ezoepcyon 
of  any  person. — ^Fitzherbert's  Boke  of  Swrveyeng  ^  Improumeniei 
Cap.  xiii.  fol.  xxvi. 

I  do  not  carry  these  extracts  further,  because  those  that  have 
been  given — and  they  might  be  ten-folded  with  ease — suffi- 
ciently prove  the  reality  of  the  hardships  which  the  txmdmen 
suffered,  and  that  certain  of  these  hardships  were  in  being  as 
late  as  Fitzherbert's  time,  about  1520.  Vague  talk  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  law-books  was  never  carried  out  in  practice, 
that  monkish  writers  exaggerated  a  molehill  into  a  mountain 
&C.,  will  not  do  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  literature 
supplies.  ^^  Master  Fitzherbarde  "  was  not  a  sentimentalist,  but 
a  practical  horsebreeder,  farmer  and  surveyor,'  and  spoke  of  the 
bondmen's  evils  as  he  would  speak  of  his  broodmares'  ailments. 
There  is  no  need  for  us  then  to  imagine — as  Professor  Sogers 
does,  in  his  very  valuable  and  interesting  History  of  Plaices,  L 
81 — a  cause,  of  which  no  trace  has  come  down  to  us,  for  Wat 
Tyler^s  rebellion.  Cause  enough,  and  to  spare,  there  was  in 
the  condition  of  the  men,  if  only  that  shown  in  their  demand 
**  that  we,  our  wives  and  children,  shall  be  free."  Granted  that 
the  students  of  literature  and  charters  alone  get  from  them  too 
dark  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  early  poor, —  as  Mr.  Wright  may 
have  done—yet  we  must  declare  that  the  student  of  prices  on 
college  lands  alone  gets  a  too  rose-coloured  view,  and  that  the 
wrongs  of  the  bondmen  were  real  and  deep ;  even  Chaucer  and 
Froissart  witness  it. 

On  this  bonde  and  bondeman  question  I  conclude  then,  though 
with  much  diffidence,  and  acknowledging  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  for  some  points :  1,  that  the  bonde  was  originally  firee, 
that  he  was  the  Saxon  ceorl  or  twihind,  with  a  Danish  name; 
2,  that  if  not  partially  before,  yet  wholly  after,  the  Conquest, 
his  class,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  became  bondmen  or  villans, 
bond  on  bond-land ;  3,  that  gradually  they  threw  off  their  ser 

'  It  must  be  a  mistake  to  identify  him  with  Sir  Anthony  Fitxherbeit. 
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vice  and  signs  of  bonda^,  taking  the  first  decided  step  in 
advance  in  Edward  I.'s  timey  the  second  and  more  decided  one 
in  Edward  III.  and  Bichard  IL's  time ;  4,  that  in  1520  the 
burden  of  bondage  was  still  heavy.  (It  gradually  disappeared,' 
except  so  far  as  our  present  copyhold  fines  and  heriots  repre- 
sent it.  Slavery  was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  Charles  II. 
The  attempt  to  abolish  it  in  1526  proved  a  vain  one.  Wright.) 
But  our  bondman  was  John  i/ie  Reeve,  though  no  special 
duties  of  his  as  Reeve  are  alluded  to  in  the  Ballad.  On  those 
duties  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  reader  may  consult  the 
references  in  Thorpe's  Index  to  the  Andent  Lcms,  voL  i.,  and 
section  12  of  the  Institutes  of  Polity ,  in  voL  ii.  p.  320-1. 
The  oflSce  of  Beeve  was  one  that  every  villan  was  bound  to 
Berve,  and  although  the  Law  Magazine  says  it  was  one  which 
the  villan  rather  declined  and  avoided,'  it  must  have  been 
one  which,  in  later  times  at  least,  helped  to  fill  its  holder's 
pockets.  The  Reeve's  duty  was  to  manage  his  lord's  demesne, 
to  superintend  the  service-tenant's  work  on  it,  to  collect  the 
lord's  dues  and  rent  in  money  and  kind,  and  submit  his  accounts 
yearly  to  the  auditor.  As  the  Sloane  MS.  Boke  of  Curtesye 
says  of  the  greve  or  reve — 

Groups f  and  baylys  and  parker, 
Schooe  come  to  aootinteB  enery  yere 
Byfore  >o  aaditoor  of  >o  lorde  onone, 
pat  tcholde  be  trew  as  any  stone, 
Yf  he  dose  horn  no  ly^t  lele. 
To  a  bazon  of  chd^Ler  )>ay  mnn  hit  pele. 

(Balma  Book,  p.  818, 1.  689-04.) 

And  as  William  of  Malvern  says — 


'  The  name  soexns  to  have  lasted 
longer  in  Scotland  than  in  England ; 
Me  Jami68on*s    Dictionary,  4to,   1825, 

Sapplement :  . 

"BoHDAOB,  Bonnage,  s.  The  dosig- 
nadon  given  to  the  services  due  by  a 
tenant  to  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  cot- 
tager to  the  fitrmer.    [Used  in]  An^us." 

"  Another  set  of  payments  consisted 
in  Mrvices,  emphatically  called  Bonage 
(from  bonda^)-  And  these  were  ex- 
acted either  in  seed-time,  in  ploughing 
»nd  hanowing  the  proprietors  land, — 
or  in  aommer,  in  the  carriage  of  his 
cwJ*,  or  other  fuel ;  and  in  harvest,  in 
cutting  down  his  ctoid" —Agricultural 
^wrtey  nf  KiHcardiftcshirc^  p.  213. 


The  late  abridgement  of  Jamieson 
gives  "Bonday  Warkis^  the  time  a 
tenant  or  vassal  is  bound  to  work  for 
the  proprietor." 

*  The  chief  incidents  of  base  tennre 
which  afTected  the  villein's  person  are 
collected  in  one  of  Edward  Il.'s  Year- 
books. (6  £d.  IL)  They  were,— 1.  The 
blood  fine,  or  marriage  ransom ;  2.  the 
taille  or  tallage,  a  variable  charge,  sup- 
planted bv  regular  taxation,  unless  it  en- 
dured under  the  name  of  chevage ;  3.  the 
obligation  of  undertaking  the  office  of 
reeve  or  bailiff,  an  invidious  dignity 
which  the  villein  rather  declined  and 
avoided.— Xair  Mag,  ^  Rev,  xiii.  41. 
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I  make  Piem  the  Plowman  my  ptoenvatoiir  and  my  lere, 
And  registnr  to  receyre.* 

Sedde  qmod  debes  (t.  iL  p.  411,  ed.  Wrigbt). 

And  again— 

Thanne  long^  ther  a  lord,  and  "  by  this  11^  "  aeide, 
**  I  holde  it  lig^t  and  reaon,  of  my  rere  to  take 
Al  that  myn  anditoor,  or  ellis  my  steward 
Connseiletli  me  bi  hir  aoonnte  and  my  derkee  writyng. 
With  sjrintu*  inteileeius  thei  seke  the  reres  roUes ; 
And  with  nirUutfortUtidmis  feoche  it  I  wole  after." 

(FfftMi,ii.423.) 

Need  one  quote  Chaucer's  sketch  of  the  Eeeve — 

Wel  eowde  he  kepe  a  gemer  and  a  bynne ; 
Ther  was  non  anditonr  oowde  on  him  wynne» 
Wel  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  xeyn. 
The  yeeldyng  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  greyn. 
His  fordee  sdieep,  his  neet,  [and]  his  dayerie. 
His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his  piUtrie, 
Was  holly  in  this  reeTes  goTemynge, 
And  by  ms  corenaunt  yaf  the  rekenynge, 
Syn  that  his  lord  was  twenti  yeer  of  age ; 
Ther  eouthe  noman  bringe  him  in  anvrage. 
Ther  nas  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hyne, 
That  they  ne  knewe  his  slei^t  and  his  oovyne ; 
They  were  adrad  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonyng  was  fol  fair  npon  an  heth ; 
With  grene  trees  i-schadewed  was  his  place. 
He  oowde  bettre  than  his  lord  pnrchace. 
Fol  riche  he  was  i-stored  prirely. 
His  lord  wel  eouthe  he  plese  subtilly, 
To  gere  and  lene  him  of  his  owne  good. 
Ana  have  a  thank,  a  cote,  and  eek  an  hood. 
In  yonthe  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mester ; 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpenter. 
This  reeve  sat  upon  a  well  good  stot, 
That  was  a  pomely  gray,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  snroote  of  pers  nppon  he  hadde, 
And  by  his  side  he  bar  a  rusty  bladde. 

Our  Reeve  too  has  ^^  a  rusty  bladde,"  rides  a  good  horse,  has  a 
fair  dwelling,  and  is  "fill  riche  istored  prively,"  but  Hodgkin  Long 
and  Hob  of  the  Lathe  are  ^*  not  adrad  of  him  as  of  the  deth."^ 
As  he  was  the  King's  reeve  and  should  have  collected  taxes  '  as 
well  as  dues  and  rents,'  be  ought  to  have  been  a  good  scribe  and 
summer-up,  but  the  ballad  does  not  read  as  if  he  was.     His 

I  See  the  extract  at  the  end  of  this  '  Toulmin  Smith's  JWmA,   p.   606, 

paper,  line  12  from  foot.  refers  to  a  rentcharge  paid  to  the  Kings 

'  If  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  be  right  in  reere. 
his  view,  p.  557  note  below. 
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enemy  is  not  the  auditor,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing,  btit  the 
courtier  or  puireyor  who  could  report  his  wealth  to  the  King, 
and  get  leave,  or  take  it^  to  put  the  Borew  on  him.  He  sells  his 
wheat  (L  144)  to  get  it  out  of  sight  (?) ; — ^money  could  be  more 
easily  hidden ; — and  he  has  a  thousand  pounds  and  some  deal 
more. 

The  supper  of  his  pretended  poverty — ^bean-bread,  rusty 
bacon,  broth,  lean  salt  beef,  and  sour  ale,  may  well  have  been 
bondman's  food  in  Edward  I.'s  time,  better  than  many  got  in 
Edward  IIL's,  as  William  of  Malvern  shows  (  Vision^  Passus  Y II. 
1.  267-82,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  88-9,  text  A) ;  but  could  the  supper  of  his 
actual  weaJth,  boar's  head  and  capons,  woodcocks,  venison,  swans, 
conies,  curlews,  crane,  heron,  pigeons,  partridges,  and  sweets  of 
many  kinds,  have  been  ever  Beeve's  food  then  ?  I  trow  not. 
Chaucer's  Frankeleyn  couldn't  have  given  a  better  spread  in 
Bichard  11. 's  time,  and  John  Bussell's  Franklen  in  Henry  VL's 
days  (ab.  1450-60  A.D.,  say,)  hardly  exceeded  it: 

A  FutfcT  a  FranHin, 

((  A  Franklen  may  make  a  fette  Impivberabill^, 
"^  farswne  witA  mustard  is  conooraable, 
bakoft  S0r  ned  wit4  peaoft, 

beef  or  moton  stewed  semysable, 
Boyled  Chykon  or  capon  agreable, 
conTenyent  for  ^  seson ; 


Boated  gooae  &  pygge  fulltf  profitable, 
Capon  /  ^akemete,  or  Costade  Costable, 
when  eggis  &  crayme  be  geson. 

>erfoie  stuffe  of  household  is  behoveable, 
Mortrowes  or  Inssell^  ar  delectable 

for  >e  second  course  by  reson. 

Than  veel,  lambe,  kyd,  or  cony, 
Chykon  or  pigeon  rosted  tendurly, 

bakemet««  ox  dowcettM  witA  alk. 

^en  foUowynge  frytowrs,  &  a  leche  lovely ; 
anche  soruyse  in  seeoun  is  folk  semely 

To  s«me  witA  bothe  chambur  &  hallf . 

Then  appuls  &  peris  wttA  spices  delicately 
Aftair  >e  terme  of  >e  yere  falk  deynteithly> 
wftA  bred  and  chese  to  calle. 

Sjpised  cakM  and  wafurs  worthily 
withe  bragot  &  meth^,  Kue  men  may  meryly 
plese  welk  bothe  gret  &  smalltf." 

(Babees  Book,  p,  110-1.) 


Ix 


on   "BONDMAN," 


Edward  L's  order  for  his  own  coronation  feast  was  380  head 
of  cattle,  430  sheep,  450  pigs,  18  wild  boars,  278  flitches  of 
bacon,  and  19,660  capons  and  fowls  (MacfiEu-lane,  Cab.  HitL  iv. 
11,  referring  to  Bymer).  Only  in  bacon,  boar,  and  capons 
could  the  king  have  come  up  to  his  reeve.  To  what  date 
then  are  we  to  bring  the  ballad  down  ?  I  don't  know,  and, 
if  the  reason  I  have  assigned  for  its  being  tacked  on  to 
Edward  I.  be  the  right  one,  I  don't  care;  for  the  main 
point  to  me  is  its  connection  with  him.  But  taking  the  ballad 
as  it  stands,  the  mention  of  the  OaUiard  in  it,  L  530,  p.  579, 
sho¥rs  that  it  was  recast,  if  not  composed,  after  1541,  when  that 
dance  was  introduced.  Also  the  Northern  forms  6aine,  L  504, 
gauge,  1.  209,  343,  864,  atrang,  1.  332,  eeile,  L  502,  ryke,  L  263, 
/(vrrcmd,  L  353, 358,  &c^  the  present  no-rhymes  of  boUi  and  UUh^ 
L  623-4,  641-2,  arae  and  worae,  L  668-9,  knede  and  aonJLe,  L 
806-7,  &C.,  show  that  our  version  is  an  altered  copy  of  a  Northern 
original,  or  Northern  copy.  I  say  copy,  because  if  UUka  is  the 
Anglo-^ucon  teS,  a  division  of  the  county  peculiar  to  Kent, 
the  scene  of  the  ballad  must  have  been  Kent ;  but  Chaucer's  use 
of  the  word  in  its  sense  of  bam,  in  his  Reeve* a  Tale — 

Why  nad  thou  put  the  capil  in  the  lathe  t  * 

and  Brockett's  in  his  Gloaaary  of  North  Country  Words, 

Lathe  or  LecUhe,  a  place  for  storing  hay  and  com  in  winter — a 
bam. 

saves  us  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  a  double  transformation 
of  the  ballad,  though  this  would  be  authorised  by  the  ascription 
of  it  to  "the  south-west  country"  in  1.  909.  The  Northern 
saint  sworn  by  in  L  744,  St  William,  Archbp.  of  York  in  the 
12th  century,  tends  to  confirm  the  Northern  origin,  as  does  the 
"  clerke  out  of  Lancashire  "  who  read  the  roll  that  contained  the 
tale,  1.  8-12. 


*  The  Promptcrium  g^ree  •*  Berne  of 
lathe  (or  lathe  P.),  Homum^  p.  33,  and 
Mr.  Way  says,  "  Lathe,  which  does 
not  occur  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
Promptorium^  is  possibly  a  word  of 
Danish  introduction  into  the  eastern 
counties,**  Lado,  horrcum,  Dan.  Skinner 
observes  that  "  it  was  very  commonly 
used  in  Lancashire/*  At  p.  288  he  also 
says  that  Bp.  Kennott  notices  it  also  as 
a  Lincolnshire  word,  iind  that  Harribon, 


speaking  of  the  partition  of  England 
into  shires  and  lathee,  says  '*  Some,  as 
it  were  roming,  or  rouing  at  the  name 
Lath,  do  saie  that  it  is  derived  of  a 
bam,  ,which  is  called  in  Old  English  a 
UUk,  as  they  coniecture.**  *'  Horreum  est 
locus  ubi  reponitur  annona,  a  bame,  a 
lathe.  Granffia,  lathe  or  grange. — Or- 
Tus.  Orrrum,  graM4irium^  lathe.** — Vo- 
cab.  Roy.  MS..  17,  C.  xvii.  Way. 


on  ^BONDMAII."  bd 

If  asked  to  guess  a  date  for  the  composition  of  the  ballad^  I 
should  guess  the  earlier  half  of  the  15th  ceutury,  while  for  the 
recast  of  it  I  should  guess  the  latter  half  of  the  16th^  or  the 
former  half  of  the  17th.  The  tradition  embodied  in  it  is^  I 
doubt  not,  of  the  1 3th  century. 

Let  me  add,  before  ending  this  long  rigmarole,'  that  John  the 
Reeve  was  a  well-known  typical  personage,  like  Piers  Plowman, 
&C.,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  discussion  on 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Harleian  MS.  207  : 

[leaf  1], 

Bonnm  est  sperare  in  dommo  qnem  et  sperare 

[1532.] 

The  Banckett  of  lohan  the  Reve.  Vnto  peirs  ploughman.  Laurens 
laborer.  Thomlyn  Tailyor.  And  hobb  of  the  hill^.  wiWi  other. 

[leaf  2] 

[Al  relacion  maide.  by  hobb  of  the  hille  vnto  Sir  lohan  the  par- 
icne  preste  ypon  A  comminicacion.  Betwene.  lacke  lolie  Servyng- 
man  of  thone  partie.  And.  lohan  the  reve.  Peirs  plowghman. 
Lawrence  Laborer.  Thomlyn  tailyor.  And  hobb  of  the  hille  of  thother 
partie.  Wherin  the  said  Sir  lohan  wold  maike  none  Awnswer  ynto 
he  knewe  the  olde  vecar  mynde.  the  wiche  saide  vecar  wrote  lyenge 
in  his  bedd  veray  seeke.  and  delyuerde  hys  mynde  in  wrytynge.  vnto 
his  pariche  preste.  And  the  said  prest  oelynerd  the  same  booke  to 
hobb  of  the  mile,  connsellynge  hym  to  leame  it.  wherebye  he  myght 
be  more  able  to  maike  better  Answere  to  snche  light  fellows  if  he 
channced  to  here  any  snche  Comminicac^n  in  tyme  to  oomme. 
Hobb  of  the  hilld  said  vnto  sir  lohan .;.  Oood  morow  Sir  lohan .;. 
And  he  Answered  .;.  Oood  morrowe  hobb .;.  Hobb  said .;.  Sir  lohan  I 
am  veray  glade  of  our  metynge .;.  For  1  am  desironse  of  yonr  conn- 
selle  in  a  weightie  matter  Sir  lohan  said.  Marie  ye  shalle  hane  the 
beste  conncelle  that  is  in  me  .;.  What  is  yonr  matter  Bie  my  faithe 
Sir .;.  yesterdaie  My  master  [leaf  2  b.]  and  lohan  the  reve  maid  a 
fcaste.  And  piers  plew^hman.  Laurence  laborer.  And  Thomlyn  tailyor 
was  at  dyner  at  our  house,  And  1  serued  them  at  dyner.  And  or 
halfe  dyner  was  done,  comme  in  a  Servynga  man  callea  lacke  lolie. 
Bent  getherar  vnto  my  ladie.  For  my  master  lohan  the  reve  was 
Beceuor  this  yeare  :  And  when  lack[e]  lolie  was  sett  downe.  He 
demaunded  whether  we  had  any  messe  or  no .;.  And  my  master  saide 

'  I  ought  to  apologise  for  its  short-  the  delay    named,   I   have   sot  down 

(homings.    It  has  been  put  together  in  opinions,  many  of  which,  though  hastily 

great  haste,  Mr.  Hales  haying  been  un-  expressed,  hare  not  been  hastily  formed, 

foTtumLtelj  unable  to  treat  its  sabiect,  as  my  long  connection  with  working 

for  which  Part  II.  has  been  kept  back  men   and    with    Early    English    may 

fonr  months.     Feeling  obliged  to  say  guarantee. 
>oiQ6thing  CD   the  question  to  excuse 


Ldi  OH  ^BOHDIUH." 

wehadde,  and  tmstede  tohane.;.  Than  saide  lacke  loUe  that  we  war 
btynded  for  wannt  of  teachynge.  for  it  ia  plane  ydolatrie  to  beleiie 
thai  the  bodie  and  Uonde  of  criate  ar  in  firme  of  breade  and  wyne 
miniatrede  in  the  alter,  And  for  his  poipose  he  Aleged  MaOT  SajCTLgeSy 
Aa  of  Mar^^  hither.  EocolampadiiiB.  Caralatadij.  iohan  l&ts 
Malangton,  with  many  dyn^ive  otner .;.  Than  pehn  ploughman  waxed 
woim£iia  Anffrie.  and  called  lacke  lolie.  fiJs  heritike.  Than  my 
master  desired  them  bothe  to  be  content  in  his  honse.  and  to  reason 
the  matted  gentUe.    And  thei  wane  bothe  contente  So  to  doo.;. 


hb. 
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NOTES. 


P-  XXI.  *'  Erans,  Pinkerton,  Hard,  RitMm."  Here  Hwtd  is  a  mistake  for  Ihrd^ 
who  pablished  two  yoIb.  of  Scottish  BaUads. — D.    (  »  Alexander  Dyce.) 

p.  1,  Ckevy  Chase.  See  Mr.  Maidment's  oomments  on  this  "  modem  Tersion  "  in 
bis  8coH$k  BaUads,  1868,  i.  81.— F. 

that  **ezplicethf'*  qnoth  Richard  Sheale,  does  not  mean  that  Sheale  was  the 
author^  bat  the  scribe.  So  one  of  the  Piers  Plowman  MS.,  (HarL  8954) 
ends— -^tMNl  Hernii,  &e. — Skeat. 

p.  I,  '*  T%ai  day  *  6te.  In  the  "  CkMnplajnt  of  Scotland,**  which  was  not  written 
before  1647»  mention  is  made  of  Uie  '*  Honttiss  of  Cheyot,"  and  of  "  The 
persee  and  mongomrye  met,**  as  if  these  were  the  titles  of  two  separate 
CMdlads.  That  these  were  two  distinct  ballads  fonnded  on  the  battle  of 
Otterboome,  and  known  in  Scotland  by  the  abore  titles,  is  extremely  pro- 
bable ;  for  though,  in  the  Scottish  ballad  of  the  "  Battle  of  Otterboame  ** 
the  line  **  The  Percy  and  Montoomery  met  *'  occars,  the  name  of  Cheviot  is 
never  mentioned.  Dr.  Percy,  m  quoting  the  above  line  f^m  the  **  Com* 
pUynt  of  Scotland,"  gives  **That  day,  that  day,  that  gentil  dav**  as  the 
following  one ;  but  t^  is,  in  fset,  the  title  of  another  ballaa  or  song. 
Dr.  Bimbaalt.    Musical  lUustraiioms^  p.  1. 

p.  ft,  BatOe  of  Otterboume.  See  Mr.  Robert  White's  fall  aecoant  of  it,  with  an 
appendix  and  illostrations.    London,  1857. — ^F. 

p.  6,  1.  7  fix>m  foot :  for  Wold  read  Henry  Bold.  Another  edition,  says  Mr. 
E.  Peacock,  is  a  fcp.  8vo.  of  80  pages.  "  Chevy  Chase,  a  ballad,  in  Latin 
Verse,  by  Henry  B(ud,  aocompamed  by  the  original  English  Text  London, 
Printed  by  Henxy  Bryer,  Bridge  St.  Bbickfriars,  1818.*' 

p.  I,  L  SO,  rsad/a/  lmekes.—Ch.   (  -  F.  J.  Child.) 

p.  11,  L  1S8,  lyons  woods,  beyond  doabt — Ch.  la^  on  lode  (  «  a  load),  as  Skeat 
explains,  is,  I  thixik,  certain. — Ch. 

p.  IS,  1. 14S,  "  vfkiek  struckr  (as  in  Old  Ballads,  1728)  is  certainly  the  read- 
ing.— Ch. 

p.  14,  L  ISS :  sorry  yon  left  iooftdl :  no  doubt  of  dcirfml. — Ch. 

p.  17,  Whem  Loue  with  vnoo^finsd  wings.  This  version  is  very  corrupt,  and  inferior 
to  the  printed  copy  of  1649.    See  my  edition  of  Lovelace,  1864. — Hailitt. 

p.  SO,  1.  S,  16,  Si,  enioyes.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the  poet  meant 
and  wrote. — Baslitt  The  ri^ht  burden  is,  **  Know  no  such  Liberty,"  but 
the  4th  or  last  stana  has  "  Ii\)oy  such  Libc^.**— F. 


Ixiv  HOTBS. 

p  SI  CloriB,  See  my  oommimication  to  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  Series  viiL  4S5,  and 
'  Bell's  edition  of  WaUer.—Hazlitt. 

p.  94, 1.  8.    The  Percy  Society  reprinted  the  edition  of  1686,  but  imperfectly.— 

Haditt. 
p.  98,  L  18,  read  yeelded.--Ch. 

p.  80,  In  Scots  poems.  &c,  as  Percy  says,  we  find;* Hollow,  my  Fande : "  but 
there  are  17  stanHis,  and  many  differences.  The  last  9— including  only  the 
last  of  those  in  the  MS.  which  is  also  the  last  in  the  Scots  Poems  copy— are 
said  to  have  been  "  writ  by  CJolonel  Clealand  of  my  Lord  Augus's  regiment, 
when  he  was  a  student  in  the  CJoUege  of  Edinburgh,  and  18  years  of  age. 
— Ch. 

p.85  LS.  1639  as  the  date  of   Carew*s  death  is  only  coxgecturaL — H.      (» 
*  W.  C.  Haditt) 

p.  87, 1.  6.    1781.    This  CoUectum  was  printed  in  1662, 8vo,  and  again,  with  aome 
changes,  in  1731,  2  vob.  12mo.— H. 

p.  88,  L  S8,  fcr  somm  read  sUme  (the  idea  is  that  the  Lower  House  sinnes  when  it 
does  sit). — Ch. 

p.  89  note.    Percy's  Lumford  is  of  course  a  pcnslip  for  Lunrford.    Sir  Walter 

'  Scott,  in  a  note  to  chap.  xx.  of  Woodstock,  gives  another  version  of  the 

2nd  verse  of  this  Ballad,  and  an  account  of  Lunsford,  but  there  are  mistakes 

In  it.    Scott's  verse  ii 


The  post  who  came  from  Coventry 

Riding  in  a  red  rocket, 
Did  tidings  tell,  how  Lunsford  fell, 

A  chiliu  hand  in  his  pocket. 

The  same  child-eating  scandal  is  noticed  in  Rump  Songs,  pt.  i.  p.  65 : 

From  fielding  and  from  Vavasour, 

Both  ill-af£cted  men ; 
From  Lunsford  eke  deliver  us, 

That  eateth  up  children. 

The  best  account  of  Lunsford  that  Lknow  is  in  The  Gentlenutn's  Mafforine, 
vol.  106,  pt  i.  860,  602;  pt  ii.  32,  148;  voL  107,  pt  i.  266.  Cf.  Busk- 
worth  Hist.  Col,,  vol  iii.  pt  i.  p.  469;  Add.  MSS.  1519  f.  26,  6358  f.  50, 
6702  p.  118. 

There  is  an  engraving  among  the  King's  Pamphlets  in  the  British 
Museum — I  cannot  give  the  press  mark — ^representing  Sir  Thomaa  Lunsford 
at  full  length.  Li  the  backgroimd  is  a  church  in  flames,  and  a  soldier  with 
a  drawn  sword  pursuing  a  woman ;  a  companion  is  catching  another  woman 
by  her  hair.    Under  the  engraving  are  these  lines : 

m  helpe  to  kill,  to  pillage,  and  destroy 

All  the  opposers  of  tne  PrcJacy. 

Mv  fortunes  are  grown  small,  my  friends  are  less, 

rU  venture,  therefore,  life  to  have  redress ; 

Bv  picking,  stealing,  or  by  cutting  throates. 

Although  my  practise  cross  the  kingdom's  votes. 

p.  46,  L  89,  for  ioitt  read  woe,—Ch, 

p.  60,  Fowftwre  shee  be.  The  earliest  appearance  of  this  song  of  Wither's  was 
in  A  Description  qf  Iaws,  1620;  then  again  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  Fairs 
Virtue  &c.,  1622,  unless  the  undated  sheet  in  the  Pepysian  Library  be  older, 
which  IS  more  than  possible. — Haditt 


NOTES.  IXV 

p.  i2f  1.  S,  read  koUydom  (halidom) ;  NoUi  tiie  rfayme.-r-Clu 
1. 8,  omit  /. — Ch. 

p.  58,  L  IS,  Pererr  18  right,  and  Mr.  Chappell  wrong:  the  rhyme  is  with  braineSt  not 
9juar9. — Ch. 

L  19,  drouth,  for  rhjme,  as  Peicj  suggeeta. — Ch. 

L  25,  drop  of,  hnrta  metre  and  sense :  *  will  yon  be  the  taster?*  is  the  mean- 
ing.~Gh. 

L  98,  £zas«yaxo8  of  course :  29,  coyle,  rare. — Ch. 

L  99,  eojfte  should  be  eoj/le :  compare  1.  2. — D. 

1.  84,  for  o/*  read  on, — Ch. 

p.  M,  1. 49;  read  toward :  60,  sword's, — Ch. 

L  54,  read  OyntAia^a  fdlow,  Miuei  deere,  i.e.  (Diana's  mate,  darling  of  the 
Mnses). — Cn. 

p.  55,  L  t2,graoei  some  word  like  oare  is  wanted. — Ch. 

p.  56,  T%e  Grene  Knight,  Gascoigne  the  poet,  when  he  was  on  service  in  the  Low 
Conntries,  tells  ns  that  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  The  Oreen  Knight 
under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  character. — Hazlitt. 

p.  68,  L  198,  note,  Per^s  *gan  is  wrong. — Ch. 

1. 196,  thg  should  be  thee :  you  can  do  nothing  with  the  Sax.  Yy, — Ch. 

L  146, 147,  readproytf,    hUn ;  (transpose  the  ;  and  ,). — Ch. 

p.  64, 168  (he had  eagd  nothing),  qy.  hdeJ  (i.e.  so  haye  I  hde), — Ch. 

p.  65,  note  4,  read  EmUeon :  braid  is  well  enough  explained  by  the  A.-  Sax.  brSdan, 
here,  gripe, — Ch. 

p.  67, 1.  955,  kett,  i.e.  caul,  net-work  for  a  lady's  head.  The  note  on  this  word  is 
quite  from  the  purpose.    [So  it  is].    Compare — 

Faire  be  thy  wires,  right  loresom,  white,  and  small : 
Clere  be  thy  Tirgyns,  lusty  under  keUge, 
London !  thowe  art  the  flowre  of  cities  alL 

Dunbar.    Reliqu  Ant,  i.  206.— F. 
The  line  describes  BredheddUe  wife,  not  Sir  G^waine :  see  it  referred  to  in 
Madden's  Glossary,  to  Syr  Qawayne,  imder  "  kelL" — D. 

p.  67,  L  986,  rought »  were  sorxy  for.  Sax.  hre&wian.-^Ch, 

p.  71,  L  l^tfrauee,  apparently  firom  French /roisMr,  dash,  dash,  &c.— Ch. 

L855andnote.  How  «omU '*beleeue"  be  right?  To  say  nothing  of  L  478,  the 
rhyme  required  proves  it  to  be  wrong. — D. 

p.  79;  L  864,  tho  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  be  right — Ch* 

p.  74,  L  499:  the  meaning  can  hardly  be  proved  about  (Jawaine:  proved  by  is 
gone  through  by,  perfomned  by,  I  should  say. — Ch. 

p.  75,  L  461,  throe :  rightly  explained  in  note.  L:el.  ^r&r  has  the  same  meaning 
as  thra  in  G.  Dong* '  ad^  so  Sax.  Wed,  found  only  in  composition. — Ch. 

p.  76,  L  496,  other  -  second,  as  in  Sax.    So  1.  623.— Ch. 

p.  69,  i  68,  ''^heai^  them  speake  "  should  be  "  &  heard  Mm  speake." — D.  and  Ch. 
p.  88, 1.  75,  the  .  tbj.— Ch. 
TOL.  n.  ® 


Ixvi  NOTES. 

p.  86, 1. 177,  noe  more,  read  noe  moe, — D. 

p.  81, 1.  211,  some  apending  money.    The  author  must  have  written  flometliiiiglike 
mtmeyfcr  apendiHg.^D,    Bead  money  for  epending, — Ch. 

1.  S14,  you  heyre,  read  your  heyre, — D. 

p.  90,  L  878,  drop  ^  (caught  from  L  271  or  268) ;  thereto  makes  Miiee. — Ch. 

p.  02,  L  886,  for  taid  read  had, — Ch. 

p.  94,  L  899,/oM  should  be/<w  (unless  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  stanza  got  be 
an  error  for  gone), — I). 

1.  402,  read  go\n']e, — Ch. 

p.  96, 1.  628,  other  -  second :  cf.  L  496.~Ch. 

1.  684,  eoe  bee,  read  eoe  heene, — D. 

p.  99, 1.  666,  "  for  to  his  graue  he  rann  **  ought  manifesUj  to  be  "  for  to  his  mat- 
tcre  graue  he  rann    :  compare  L  543. — D. 

L  667,  read/oUaiM»;.~Ch. 

p.  104,  L  698,  thUher  wold  he  wend,  ?  read  thUher  wold  he  righi.—J>. 

p.  108,  L  800,  read  r«t^.— Ch. 

L  807,  why  not  read  ehiwer?  ekiinmer  makes  no  sense. — Ch. 

p.  Ill,  L  896,  noe  more,  read  noe  moe, — D.  and  Ch. 

p.  112,  L  919,  Ml  the  crye,  an  undoubted  error  for  in  the  etowre. — D. 

p.  118,  L  964,  waepast,  read  was  gone,  or  gaen  (Le.  gone). — D. 

p.  117,  L  1046,  read  with  thee.—Ch. 

L  1067, 1  should  understand  yeming  as  eager,  &e.     It  is  rerj  exptessire 
of  the  noise  of  a  dog  who  wants  a  thing  yery  much. — Ch. 

p.  119, 1. 1126,  for  his  heire,  read  if  fMifv.— Ch.    I  took  it  for  is  here.^F. 

p.  120, 1.  1166,  read  come,—Ch. 

p.  122, 1. 1202,  bu^ed,  ?  bustled,  made  a  stir,  made  a  **  towre.''--Ch. 

1.  1207,  Tddfyery  wood? — Ch. 
p.  126,  L  1800,  read  moe.— Ch. 

1. 1806,/«^,  ceftainl7/«ff«.^D. 

p.  128,  L  1408,  bliihe,  read  blitie  (i.e.  quickly).— D. 

p.  182,  L  1486,  affirayd  should  be  aahasts — Copland's  ed.  haying  the  ri^t  reading 
in  L  1494,  wonder  faste,  Bikdhrast  being  the  final  word  of  1.  1600. — D. 


p.  188, 1. 1626,  Sir  Marroekee  tM  hight.  If  this  be  right,  it  means  *'  they  called 
him  Sir  Marrock  " :  but  qy.  H  highi  (i.e.  he  was  called)? — D.  Why  noL  he 
hight  ?-Ch.  ^ 

p.  186,  Guue  and  Amarant.  This  is  a  portion  of  T%e  Famous  Bistorie  of  Guy  Erie 
of  iVarwicke,  &c,  by  8.  Bowlands ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  F. 
mistakes  the  nature  and  intention  of  it.  Bowlands  is  eyidently  imitating 
theserio-eomicromancepoetiTof  Italy,  a  kind  of  writing  which  has  been 
popular  in  that  country,  from  Pulci  down  to  Fortiguerra.— D. 


NOTES.  Ixvii 

IX IM.  IdoiM>timdentandiiote8,"toniout&c'' — Gh.  Page  253  of  the  MS.  was 
torn  out,  Percy  eaid,  to  send  King  Etimere,  which  was  on  it,  to  press. — F. 

p.  It7,  L  41,  rteomra^rwoover  kit,  of  course. — Ch. 

p.  1S9,  L  n,  tkii  coward  art,  raid  tJdt  coward  act. — D. 

p.  140,  L  lU,  (probably)  dm[a]yd.'-<Jh. 

p.  141,  L  8,  BhS.  **  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Manifestation  of  Remonstrance,  with 
a  Journal  of  his  Proceedings  in  ue  Isle  of  Ree,  1627, 4to."  An  unhappy  View 
of  the  whole  Behaviour  of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  the  French 
Island  called  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  discoTered  by  Ck>lonel  William  Fleetwood,  an 
unfortunate  commander  in  that  untoward  service,  1 648.  This  most  fierce  and 
prejudiced  impeachment  of  an  expedition,  ill  planned  and  unhappibr  ter- 
minated, is  reprinted  in  the  fifth  rolume  of  the  8omer»  CoUeeiion  of  iSraett, 
Lcmmdet,  The  Expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  by  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.    Edited  by  Lord  Powis  for  the  Philobiblon  Soc.  I860.— F. 

p.  14T,  King  and  MUler,  the  first  known  edition  was  imprinted  at  London,  by 
Edward  AUde  [cirod  1600].— Hazlitt. 

^  148,  L  8,  read  the  Reere.— Ch. 

P-  IM,  1 186,  read  a  botte.-^h. 

p.l68,Ll,fort«readAtf. 

L  8,  for  differm  read  different, 

im'  1  78  I  ^^*^^  ^  evidently  the  right  reading,  as  the  metre  shows.-^Ch. 

^  168,  L  67,  and  last,  read  at  laet.—D. 

P>  178,  the  last  line  of  notes,  hurme  should  be  harme, — D. 

1. 1S5.  In  Rymer,  ix.  317-18,  is  Robert  Waterton*s  petition  to  be  repaid 
the  costs  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  thn  prisoners  (I)  Count  de  Ewe,  (2) 
Arthur  de  Bretaigne,  (3)  le  Mareechall  Buchecaud,  Perron  de  Lupe,  and 
Cochart  de  Sesse,  these  3,  at  s.  23,  4d.  a  day,  and  other  trayelling  ex- 
penses. At  p.  334,  Rymer,  ix,  are  "  Beds,  curtains,  &c.  for  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Burbon,  at  Eltham,  the  Tower  of  London,  Westmbster,  Wind- 
sor, and  diverse  other  places."  p.  360  is,  de  Domino  de  Lyne,  prisonaris. 
— F. 


P-  17i  Conedenee,  Compare  7%e  Booke  in  Meeter  of  Bofrin  Coneeienee,  ?  about 
1560;  and  Allde*s  edition  before  1600,  printed  in  Halliwell's  Contributiom 
to  EarUf  Enalieh  Literature,  1849,  and  with  4  additional  stansas  in  Hazlitt's 
Earijf  Popntar  Poetry,  iii.  221.  Compare  also  A  piece  of  Friar  Baoone 
Brtuen'heade  Propketite,  1604,  (Percy  Society,  1844,)  Lauder^s  poem  on 
the  Natwre  cf  Scotland  iwiehini  the  Intertainment  of  virtewue  men  that 
Jacketh  Byehee,  #«.,  and  Martin  Parker^s  Bolnn  Coneeienee,  or  Conscionable 
Robin.  Hia  Progresse  thorow  Court,  City,  and  Countrey:  with  his  bed 
entertainement  at  each  several!  place.  Very  pleasant  and  merry  to  bee  read. 
Written  in  English  by  M.  P. 

Charitie's  cold,  mens  hearts  are  hard. 
And  most  doores  against  Conscience  bard. 

London  1635,  8vo.,  11  leavee,  Bodleian.    (Burton's  Books)  Haslitfe  Hand- 

book,^F.       . 

V' 19B,  I  iB,  ned  denide,—Ch, 

e  2 


Ixviii  liOTES. 

p.  188, 1. 104,  9on  should  be  dropped  and  the  line  not  indented :  wort  is  erideotly 
caught  from  the  line  abore. — Ch. 

p.  190,  Harl.  MS.  4843  (paper).  Article  11  ia  "  Anno  DooMni  milleaimo  ooexlTi 
die  Martis,  in  vigilia  Lac»  EFangeliatae,  hora  MatitfiiM  iz.  oominiisam 
fuit  bellnm  inter  Anglos  et  Scotos  non  longe  a  Donelmia,  in  looo  nUi  mme 
Stat  cnix  Tulgariter  dictos  Ne\-illcroe8e "  Poema  rfaytiiinimin,  [leaf]  241. 
Haxi.  CaiaL, 

p.  181,  L  8,  hearken  tu  me  a  litle  [while  ?] — Ch. 

p.  199,  1.  845,  read  brother,  ("*  to  the  King  of  ffirance**  is  a  marginal  gloss). — Ch. 

L  845,  &c,  brothers  shoold  be  brother;  and  the  words  to  the  King  rf 
ffrtMce  is  a  gloss  crept  into  the  text. — D. 

p.  800,  kst  line  but  two  of  note,  for  63-6  read  63-8.  (Dniham  FeOde  is  likely 
enough  by  the  author  of  Flodden  Field). — Ch. 

p.  801,  See  the  "  Discendants  from  Guj,  Earl  of  Warwick ;  Le.  of  the  funily  of 
Arden  of  Parke-Hall  in  Com.  Warwic.  who  were  indeed  descended  from  the 
Great  Turchil,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest**  fiLarL  MS.  853, 
leaf  113.  Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  Descriptive  Notices  of  Early  EmgUsk  Bis- 
tones,  p.  47-S,  says  of  the  story  of  Guy :  "  This  tale  was  dramatiBed  early 
in  the  17th  century,  and  Taylor  mentions  having  seen  it  acted  at  the 
Maidenhead  of  Islington."  '*  After  supper  we  had  a  play  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Ghiy  in  Warwicke,  played  by  the  Rig^t  Honourable  the  Earle  of 
Darbie  his  men.*'  PennHesse  Pilgrimage,  ed.  1630,  p.  140.**  Br.  Rimbanlt 
prints  the  tune  of  the  ballad  at  p.  46-7  of  his  Musical  lUuttraiions,  from 
the  Ballad  Opera  of  *'  Robin  Hood,"  performed  at  Lee  and  Harper^s  Booth 
in  1730.  The  ballad,  he  ssys,  *' was  entered  on  the  Stationers^books,  5th 
January,  1591-2."— F. 

p.  808,  L  87,  the  grave  is  a  ridiculous  blunder  for  the  caw, — D. 

L  47,  ingramen  •»  Moid  should  be  ingranem  ins  tone.    Here  the  seribe 
repeated  by  mistake  the  word  Mold  from  the  first  line  of  the  stanza. — ^D. 

p.  808,  last  line  but  4,  read  **  Maffgertoun." — Ck. 

p.  808, 1.  5  from  foot    Nephew  to  the  Laird  qf  Manaertoum  (misprinted  Maiger- 
toun).    This  reference  to  the  nephew  of  the  ILord  of  Mangerton,  the  chief 
of  the  Armstrongs,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  drcumstanoes  on  whidi 
the  ballad  is  founded  had  occurred  prerious  to  the  rescue  of  William  Arm- 
strong of  Kinmont,  as  Sir  Richard  MaitJand  was  bom  in  1496,  and  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1586.    Jock,  in  1569, 
gare  protection  to  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  alter  the  unfortunate 
rising  and  defeat  of  her  husband  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  when 
they  were  both  compelled  to  fly  from  England.    After  an  unsufloeasful 
attempt  to  take  refuge  in  Liddesdale,  they  were  compelled  to  pot  themselTes 
under  the  protection  of  the  Armstrongs  of  the  Debateable  land.    Hie 
Countess,  who  did  not  accompany  them,  her  tire-woman  and  ten  other 
persons  who  were  with  her,  were  unscrupulously  despoiled  by  the  Liddes- 
dale reivers  of  their  horses,  so  that  the  poor  ladv  was  left  on  Ibot  at  John 
of  the  Side*8  house,  a  cottage  not  to  be  compared  to  many  a  dog-kennel  in 
Ed  gland."    Maidment's  Scotish  BaUads,  L  182-3.  Mni^^Tn^nt  also  gives  the 
ballad  of  Hobbie  Noble  at  p.  191,  showing  how  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  by  the  ArmstrongB,  whose  Jock  he  had  rescued. F. 

p.  804, 1.  4,  ^  M  gone,  read  he  if  gone  or  gaen  (i.e.  gone). — D. 

L  6,  (of  Maitland)  read  ane  for  and, — Ch. 


N0TE9.  Ixix 

pu  ilT,  L  14,  koM  recehftdf  read  kad  reeeioed, — D. 

p.  128, 1. 106,  Jfaee  seems  to  be  an  enor  for  0y«. — ^D. 

L  lae, .  after  "  yee."--Ch. 

p.  SM^  L  S14,  for  land  read  flioii  ?  (Percy  has  laird,  but  that  reading  is  not  likelj 
in  this  English  ballad).~Gh. 

p.  8S6,  note  A,  '*and  eUUnd."    Perhaps  so ;  bat  in  old  ballads  amd  is  sometimes 
rednndant. — J). 

p.  887,  L  888,  mm  fast  nr»«,  read  9oefati  rinn. — ^D. 

p.  810,  1.  88,  wUk  wpeares  in  brut.    This,  of  coarse,  shoald  be  with  9peare§  in 
re$t.^D.    (?— F.) 

L  64, .  after  '*  fSght.**— Ch. 


p.  879,  Betsie  off  BednaU,  There  are  seyeral  plays  on  this  saljeet  The  earliest 
is  The  Bind  Bmoot  qf  Bednal-Green,  wUk  the  nurry  humor  qf  Torn 
Strowd  the  Noffidk  Yeoman,  as  it  was  divers  times  pMleify  aoted  by  the 
Princes  Servants,  Written  bwJokn  Day,  1669,  4to.  The  latest  was  l^  my 
friend  Sheridan  Knowles. — J). 

pL  898,  L  86,  for  sUnne,  read,  as  in  the  next  stanza,  skoone, — ^D. 

p.  S87, 1.  85,  pinn,  I  prefer  vin  as  a  corrnption  of  ^nt,  as  in  "  He's  bat 
one  pin  above  a  natnraL      Cartwright.    Cf.  oar  nse  of  peg. 

The  calendar,  right  glad  to  find 
His  fiiend  in  merry  pin. 

John  Gilpin. — Skeat. 

p.  106, 1.  48,  wadded.  Sorely  the  context,  "  ganle  "  and  '*  greene  "  and  "  black," 
shows  that  "iMx<2(2(x;"  shoald  be  "vo^e^"  (i.e.  pale  blae).—D.  (fwoaded. 
-F.) 

p.  S18.  L  18,  Sonne.    Here,  to  be  consistent,  we  most  read  sonnels]. — D. 

p.  818,  L  70,  •*  Scarlett  and  redd,"*  a  blander  for  "  neariett  redd.**-^!). 

p.  819,  L  900,  yinsts  ;  of  coarse,  "  giasU  "  shoald  be  '*yiufts  "  (gifts).— D. 

p.  888,  L  80, "  itt  is  now  bat  a  siyh  doat,  as  yoa  may  see."  The  note  on  this  line 
is  strangely  wrong.  "  A  siyh  dout  **  is  a  clout  for  siyhinq  (or,  more  pro- 
perly, siany),  i.e.  straining  milk. — ^D.  I  only  know  ni^tii^  for  strain- 
ing.—F. 

p.  888,  L  88,  for  Lay,  ?  read  he  laines  (i.e.  conceals). — ^D. 

p.  841,  Sir  Eylamore.  "  Sir  i^lamore  "  mast  hare  been  originally  written  in 
Northern  rather  than  in  Soathem  English,  as  appears  from  internal  eri- 
denoe.  "^e  find  innamerable  rimes  which  are  no  rimes,  but  which  become 
so  at  onoe  when  translated  into  a  Northnmbrian  dialect.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  such  rimes  as  takeih  and  yoeth  shoald  be  tais  and  yais  ?  That  for  tans 
and  bone  we  shoald  road  tone  and  bane  ?  So,  too,  rore  (riming  to  were)  ooght 
to  be  fotr.  Driucth  and  diffes  shoald  be  driffis  and  diffis.  Drew  and  louche 
(laughed)  shonld  be  drench  and  leuch.  Abode  must  be  abaid,  if  it  is  to  nme 
with  made  (or  maid).  And  finally,  as  a  crucial  instance,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  four  words  in  stanza  75 — pace,  rose,  was,  and 
tdSh,  were  not  intended  to  rime  together  in  the  forms  pas,  ras,  was,  and 
foit  or  tag.     To  take  one  more  case,  for  rest,  trust,  cast,  and  last  (st.  4),  read 


IXX  NOTES. 

rut,  trist,  k$8i,  Uit,  And  when  we  farther  obterre  Unit  the  rimes  maj  be 
thus  emended  throng^bont  the  wMepoem,  rarely  the  inference  that  it  was  of 
Northern  origin  becomes  almost  a  certainty. — Sk<>at. 

p.  S4S,  1.  66,  for  "  &  show  your  hart  &  love,**  ?  read  *' —  hart  and  lore  ker 
to"?— D. 

p.  844, 1.  8Vf 

I).845,L1M 

.In  these  lines,  more  should  be  fnatr. — D. 
p.  US,  L  880, 

p.  885,  L  408,^ 

p.  889,  L  Mi,  for  home  read  kame. — ^D. 

p.  867,  L  708,  head.  There  the  rhyme  determines  that  for  "  head  "  we  most  sub- 
stitote  the  A.-S.  hoped. — ^D. 

p.  868,  L  766,  fbr  yedde  read  yodo  (not,  as  Percy  says,  yeedo). — D. 

p.  868,  A  CattUeere.  See  Gorvase  Markham's  chapter  *<  Of  Hawking  with  all  sorts 
of  Hawkes,**  &c,  in  his  CoufUrey  (kmtefUmenU,  1615,  Bk.  I,  p.  87-97.  "  The 
pleasure  of  hawking  .  .  is  a  most  Princely  and  serious  delight.** — F. 

p.  878,  L  856,  for  roee  read  ra$e, — ^D. 

p.  888,  L  1119,  for  more  read  moff.— D. 

p.  884, 1. 1117,  for  tueiU  hee  read  hoe  gone. 

p.  887,  note  1.  As  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  **mam"  why  say  anything 
about  the  meaning  of  "  May**f — ^D. 

p.  888,  L  1885,  for  dwdl  read  wend.'-D. 

p.  890,  T%e  Emperour  and  the  ChUde,  or  Valentine  &  Orson.  See  Halliwell's 
Deecripiive  Notices,  1848,  p.  29--80,  as  to  the  Romance,  and  the  prose  story. 

p.  401, 1. 18,  **  that  ginnye  his  ffilly  wold  haue  her  owne  will."  Here  *'  Gimw^ 
is  the  name  (^  *'  his  ffilly."    If  the  MS.  has  **  grimye,**  it  is  an  error. — ^D. 

p.  419,  L  106,  for  young  read  ying.-~D. 

p.  482,  L  489,  "&  said,  Coien  wiU! 

who  hath  done  to  you  this  shame  ?  *' 

Here  "  will "  sounds  yery  ridiculously,  as  if  the  3  knights  were  using  the 
familiar  abbreriation  of  their  cousin's  name !  Bead  undoubtedly  (com- 
paring Ritson's  text  of  the  passage), 

"  &  said,  Gosen  WUliam, 
who  hath  done  to  you  this  shame  ?** — ^D. 

p.  454,  L  1078,  *' both  old  &  young."    -iin  both    places  "young"  should   be 
p.  486,  L  2888,  " both  old  and  young."  J  "yMV"— D. 

p.  408,  note  1.  Wivre.  See  a  drawing  of  one  at  p.  9  of  the  Bestiaire  tF Amour  of 
Richard  de  Fonmiyal,  Paris,  1860 ;  and  Mons.  Hippeau*s  note  at  p.  103-4. 
— F. 

p.  500,  ChUde  Maurice.  See  R.  Jamieeon's  notes  to  this  ballad  in  his  Pop.  B<d 
and  Songs,  i.  16-21.— F. 


NOTES.  Izii 

p.  Mf ,  1.  96,  and  dryrd  U<mthe  grau^,    Jamieson  compares 

Horn  gan  his  sweid  gripe 
Ant  OH  kii  arm  kU  toype : 
The  Samzyn  he  hit  so, 
That  hie  hed  fel  to  ye  to. 

Ritaon's  Mei,  Rom,  toL  ii.  p.  116. — ^F. 

p.  606, 1. 117,  wicked  be  my  merry  men  ail,  Jamieeon  oomparea  with  thia  the  laat 
3  stanzaa  of  Little  Mnagraye  (i.  122,  note):  **  Woe  worth  yon,  woe  worth 
mj  merry  men  all,"  and  aaja,  "  The  aame  kind  of  remonatrance  with  thoee 
about  him  oocnn  in  Lee'a  tragedj  of  'Alexander  the  Great'  after  the 
mnrder  of  Clitna."  Moat  men  want  to  pot  their  aina  on  other  peopie'a 
ahonldora.— F. 

p.  Ml,  the  extniet  tram  Lane^a  MS.  Harl.  6248,  ia  only  hia  addreaa  to  the  reader, 
before  hia  Poem  on  Quy, — F. 

p.  686,  L  964,  for  nooite  read  "  noone  HmeJ*    (Compare,  amte,  p.  468, 1. 1441, — 

*'fih>:  the  hower  of  i^rime 
till  it  waa  euemsomy  ime,**) — D. 

p.  686,  L  880,  for  there  read  ikore.—D. 

p.  641,  L  488.  There  ia  a  chnrch  in  Wincheater  called  St  Swithin's,  which  ia 
merely  a  large  room  over  the  archway  of  King'a  <}ate,  bat  it  haa  no  pre- 
tensiona  to  the  antiquity  mentioned  in  yonr  letter.  The  aword  and  axe 
of  the  giant  were  probably  ordered  to  be  hnng  np  in  the  cathedral  church, 
which  waa  originally  dedicated  under  the  title  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ; 
but  the  body  of  St  Swithin  haring  been  tranaferred  from  the  churchyard 
into  the  aumptuoua  ahrine  built  for  ite  reception,  the  cathedral  firom  thence- 
forth down  to  the  time  of  Heniy  VIIL  waa  diatinguiahed  by  the  name  of 
Saint  SwiiJUn,  and  thia  ia  no  doubt  the  church  alliued  to. — ^Walter  Bailej. 

p.  679, 1. 680,  Jokm  de  Reeve,  The  mention  of  the  gaUiard  here,  a  dance  not  intro- 
dooed  into  England  till  about  1641,con6rma  what  the  language  ahowa,  that 
oar  Teraioii  of  the  poem  ia  a  late  one. — ^F. 

p.  661;  L  606,  On  Cfhe^,  aee  Wedgwood'a  Diet  i.  821. 
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Thkm  are  two  principal  versions  of  this  weM-known  balLod — 
an  old,  and  a  modem  one.  The  copy  preserved  in  the  Folio  is 
a  slightly  various  form  of  the  latter. 

The  oldest  copy  of  the  old  version  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in 
the  Ashmolean  Collection  at  Oxford.  This  was  printed  by 
Heame,  in  1719,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Gulielmiis 
Neubrigiensis.  *'To  the  MS.  copy,"  says  Percy,  "is  subjoined  the 
name  of  the  author,  Bychard  Sheale  [expliceth  quoth  Eychard 
Sheale] ;  whom  Heame  had  so  little  judgement  as  to  suppose  to 
be  the  same  with  a  E.  Sheal,  who  was  living  in  1588."  The 
general  character  of  the  language,  if  there  were  no  other  proof, 
proves  that  the  ballad  is  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  1588  ;  but 
probably  Heame  is  right  in  identifying  the  subscribed  "R.  Sheale" 
with  the  well-known  ballad-singer  of  that  name,  who  flourished, 
or  more  traly  withered,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
Sheale  was  in  some  sort  the  last  of  the  minstrels.     There  are 

'In  tie   printed  Collect wn  of  OUl  GlasgowS*?  1747.--W//fchiBPPmapkable 

Ballads.  1727.      Vol.  1.  p.  108.  No.  xir.  for  the  wilful  Corruptions  nmdo  in  all 

^'•B-   The   Headings     in    the    Margin  y*   Paseapes    w///ch    concern    the    tuo 

(W  transferred  to  the  foot-note**]  are  Nations.  —P. 
t«ken  from  the  Scoteh  Edition  print*^!  at 

TOL.  rt  n 
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extant  some  lines  of  his,  of  very  inferior  merit,  wherein  he 
bewails  his  miserable  condition.  He  narrates  with  many  sighs 
and  groans  how  he  has  been  robbed,  left  destitute,  and  no  man 
gave  imto  him.  Certainly,  if  these  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  talents,  one  cannot  wonder  that  he  found  the  world  somewhat 
cold.  And  certainly  the  author  of  those  lines  coufd  never  have 
written  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot."  But  he  may  have  sung 
it  many  and  many  a  time,  and  passed  with  many  an  audience  for 
the  author.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  subscription  of  his  name  to 
the  Ashmolean  copy.  The  ballad  in  his  time  was  extensively 
popular.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  refers  to  it  in  a  well-known 
passage  (though,  as  Prof.  Child  suggests,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  mean  the  "Battle  of  Otterbourne  "),  as  commonly 
sung  by  "  blind  crowders."  Many  years  before  Sidney  wrote  his 
Defence  of  Poetry ^  the  Complaint  of  Scotland,  written  in  1548, 
speaks  of  "  The  Huntis  of  Chevot,"  and  quotes  the  line. 

That  day,  that  day,  that  gentill  day, 

which  is  apparently  a  memory-quotation,  or  perhaps  a  Scotch 
version  of 

That  day,  that  day,  that  drcdfull  day. 

This  evidence  of  its  popularity  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  coupled  with  the  antiquity  of  the  language  (though 
much  of  that  "antiquity"  belongs  to  the  dialect  in  which, 
rather  than  to  the  time  at  which,  it  was  written),  justify  the 
assigning  of  the  ballad  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

This  ballad  is  historically  highly  valuable  for  the  picture  it 
gives  of  Border  warfare  in  its  more  chivalrous  days,  when 
ennobled  by  generosity  and  honour.  The  hewing  and  hacking 
lose  their  horrors  in  the  atmosphere  of  romance  thrown  around 
them.  And  the  main  incidents  of  the  piece  are  no  doubt 
generally  true. 

Such  fierce  collisions  as  here  represented    must  often  have 
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occurred,  and  from  the  same  cause  here  given.  "  It  was  one  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Marches  frequently  renewed  between  the  two 
nadonsy  that  neither  party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  borders 
without  leave  from  the  proprietors  or  their  deputies."  This 
permission  the  high-spirited  Borderer  was  not  always  disposed  to 
ask.  He  did  not  care  to  beg  for  favours.  He  would  make  no 
secret  of  his  purposed  sporty  so  that  if  the  warden  of  the  March 
about  to  be  trespassed  upon  chose  to  oppose  him,  he  was  not 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  ignorance  of  his  intention.  In  this 
way  the  proclamation  of  a  hunting  expedition  across  the  Borders 
was  in  reality  a  challenge  to  a  contest.  An  excellent  illustration 
of  the  perpetual  possibility  of  an  encounter,  which  attended  and 
recommended  these  defiant  expeditions,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Menmrs  of  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth.  Carey  was  Warden  of 
the  Marches  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  gives  the  following 
account : 

"There  had  been  an  ancient  custom  of  the  borders,  when 

they  were  at  quiet,  for  the  opposite  border  to  send  the  warden  of 

the  Middle  Marche,  to  desire  leave  that  they  might  come  into 

the  borders  of  England,  and  hunt  with  their  greyhounds  for 

deer,  towards  the   end  of  summer,  which   was  denied  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  Sir  John  Foster's  government,  they  would, 

without  asking  leave,  come   into   England  and  hunt  at  their 

pleasure,  and  stay  their  own  time.     I  wrote  to  Farnehurst,  the 

warden  over  against  me,  that  I  was  no  way  willing  to  hinder 

them  of  their  accustomed  sports ;  and  that  if,  according  to  the 

ancicDt  custom,  they  would  send  to  me  for  leave,  they  should 

ha?e  all  tho  contentment  I  could  give  them  ;  if  otherwise,  they 

would  continue  their  wonted  course,  I  would  do  my  best  to 

binder  them.     Within  a  month  after,  they  came  and  hunted  as 

they  used  to  do,  without  leave,  and  cut  down  wood,  and  carried 

it  away.     Towards  the  end  of  summer,  they  came  again  to  their 

wonted  sports.     I  sent  my  two  deputies  with  all  the  speed  they 

B  2 
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could  make,  and  they  took  along  with  them  such  gentlemen  as 
were  in  their  way,  vrith  my  forty  horse,  and  about  one  o'clock 
they  came  up  to  them,  and  set  upon  them.  Some  hurt  was 
done,  but  I  gave  especial  order  they  should  do  as  little  hurt,  and 
shed  as  little  blood  as  possible  they  could.  They  took  a  dozen  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  that  were  there,  and  brought  them  to  me 
to  Witherington,  where  I  then  lay ;  I  made  them  welcome,  and 
gave  them  the  best  entertainment  I  could ;  they  lay  in  the  castle 
two  or  three  days,  and  so  I  sent  them  home,  they  assuring  me 
that  they  would  never  hunt  again  without  leave.  The  Scots  king 
complained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  very  grievously  of  this  fact." 

"Mr.  Addison,  in  his  celebrated  criticism  on  that  ancient 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  Sped.  No,  20,  mistakes  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel.  It  was  not  any  particular  animosity  or  deadly  feud 
between  the  two  principal  actors,  but  was  a  contest  of  privilege 
and  jurisdiction  between  them,  respecting  their  offices,  as  lords 
wardens  of  the  marches  assigned."  Extract  from  the  Report  of 
Sir  Thomas  Carlton,  of  Carlton  Hall,  1547,  in  Hutchinson's 
Hiatory  of  Cumberland,  pp.  28-9. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  ballad  then  is  historical.  But  the 
details  are  not  authentic.  "  That  which  is  commonly  simg  of  the 
Hunting  of  Cheviot,"  says  Godscroft,  writing  in  his  .Tames  VI.'s 
time,  and  apparently  referring  to  a  version  of  the  ballad  then 
circulating  in  Scotland,  "  seemeth  indeed  poetical  and  a  mere 
fiction,  perhaps  to  stir  up  virtue  ;  yet  a  fiction  whereof  there  is 
no  mention,  either  in  Scottish  or  English  Chronicle."  An  event 
to  which  it  might  possibly  refer  according  to  Collins,  in  his 
Peerage^  was  the  Battle  of  Pepperden,  fought  in  1436,  as  Hector 
Boethius  informs  us,  "  not  far  from  the  Cheviot  hills,  between  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Earl  William  Douglas  of  Angus, 
with  a  small  army  of  about  four  thousand  men  each,  in  which 
the  latter  had  the  advantage.  As  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
private  conflict  between  these  two  great  chieftains  of  the  Borders, 
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rather  than  a  national  war^  it  has  been  thought  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  celebrated  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase ;  which  to  render 
it  more  pathetic  and  interesting,  has  been  heightened  with 
tragical  incidents  wholly  fictitious.*^  But  in  any  case  these  were 
great  Border  names.  Percy  and  Douglas  were  typical  chieftains. 
Moreover  on  the  field  of  Otterbourne  a  Percy  and  a  Douglas  had 
fought  fiercely  together^  man  against  man,  under  very  similar 
circumstances.  That  field  was  much  celebrated  in  Border 'poetry, 
and  elsewhere.  The  ballad  on  the  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot, — 
burrowed  largely  from  that  on  the  Battle  of  Otterbourne, — was^ 
in  fsucty  in  course  of  time  believed  to  celebrate  the  same  event. 
Observe  these  lines  of  it : 

This  was  the  Hontynge  of  the  Cheviat ; 

That  tear  began  this  Fpurn : 
Old  men  that  koowen  the  gruwnde  weU  yenough ; 

Call  it  the  ButteU  of  Otterbnrn. 

This  attempt  made  at  the  identification  of  two  actions  is 
noticeable.  We  are  afraid  that  the  "  old  men  '*  scarcely  knew 
the  ground  well  enough.  Otterbourne  is  but  some  30  miles  from 
Newcastle.  Douglas  met  Percy,  the  "Hunting"  tells  us,  in 
TeviotdaJe.  In  a  word,  the  two  ballads  represent  two  different 
features  of  the  old  Border  life — the  Raid  and  the  defiant  Hunt. 
Bat  they  had  much  in  common,  and  so  were  soon  confused 
together. 

Of  the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  fought  in  1388,  there  are 
historical  accounts  in  abundance — Fordun's,  Froissart's,  Holin- 
shed's,  Godscroft's.  See  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Of 
the  ballad  concerning  it — whose  account  is  mainly  accurate — 
indeed  the  fistcts  somewhat  trammel  the  poet's  wings, — there  are 
three  versions :  the  English  one,  given  by  Percy  in  his  Reliques, 
from  a  HarL  MS.  in  the  earlier  editions,  from  a  more  perfect 
Cotton  MS.  (Cleop.  iv.  f.  64)  in  the  fourth,  and  two  Scotch  ones, 
to  be  found,  one  in  the  Minstrelsy ^  the  other  in  Herd's  Scottish 
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Songs.  The  differences  between  the  English  and  Scotch  versions 
are  such  as  might  be  expected — are  of  a  patriotic  kind.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  Scotch  versions  relates  to  the 
death  of  Douglas. 

Of  the  versions  of  "the  Hunting  of  the  Cheviat,"  that  preserved 
in  the  Folio  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  modernised  one ;  not  that 
heard  by  Sidney^  who  calls  what  he  heard  "  the  rude  and  ill- 
apparelled  song  of  a  barbarous  age ; "  a  description  not  applicable 
to  the  present  version.  Wlien  this  modernisation  was  made, 
cannot  be  said  exactly.  **  That  it  could  not  be  much  later  than 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,"  says  Percy,  "  appears  from  the  phrase 
*  doleful  dumps ; '  which  in  that  age  carried  no  ill  sound  with  it, 
but  to  the  next  generation  became  ridiculous.  We  have  seen  it 
pass  uncensured  in  a  sonnet  that  was  at  that  time  in  request,  and 
where  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  taken  notice  of,  had  it  been 
the  least  exceptionable  [in  "  a  song  to  the  lute  in  Musicke  "  from 
the  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,  1596],  yet  in  about  half  a 
ceutiuy  after,  it  was  become  burlesque.  Vide  Hudibras,  Pt.  i. 
c.  iiL  V.  95."  Its  presence  in  the  Folio  MS.  shows  that  it  was  not 
made  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
soon  became  the  cuixent  version.  Addison  in  his  critique  in  the 
Spectator  knows  of  no  other.  A  comparison  of  it  with  the  old 
versions  will  show,  besides  one  or  two  verbal  blunders,  that  much 
of  its  vigour  has  been  lost  in  the  process  of  translation. 

Of  all  our  ballads  this  perhaps  has  enjoyed  the  widest  popu- 
larity, both  North  and  South  of  the  Tweed.  This  popularity  has 
scarcely  ever  decayed.  It  was  translated  into  rhyming  Latin 
verses  by  a  Mr.  Wold  of  New  College,  Oxford,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1685. 

Vivat  Rex  nosier  nobilifl, 

Omnis  in  tnto  sit ; 
Venatas  olim  flebilis 

Chevino  luco  fit. 

It  circulated  on  many  a  broad  sheet     It  was  eulogised  in 
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the  Spectator  in  QueeD  Aone*8  reign.  It  was  printed  wherever 
anything  of  the  kind  was  printed  in  the  succeeding  years,  when 
such  things  were  held  in  but  slight  esteem.  It  is  as  it  were  the 
Epic  of  Border  poetry. 


God  Pn«per  long  onr  noble  K»»^, 

onr  liffes  &  saityes  all ! 
a  woefxdl  hnnting  once  there  was 
4        in  Gheny  Chase  befall. 

to  driue  the  deere  with  hound  and  home 

Erie  Pearcy  took  the  way  : 
the  Child  may  rue  that  is  vnbomo 
8        the  hunting  of  that  day ! 


[page  188] 


A  woeful 
hunt  waa 
held  in 
Chevy 
Chase. 


Sari  Percy 


12 


the  stout  Erie  of  Northumberland 
a  TOW  to  god  did  make, 

his  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
3  sommers  days  to  take ; 


▼owed  to 
kill  Hootch 
deer  for 
three  days. 


16 


the  chee&st  harts  in  Cheuy  C[h]aso 

to  kill  &  beare  away, 
these  tydings  to  Erie  douglas  came 

in  Scottland  where  he  Lay, 


DoDglas 


20 


who  sent  Erie  Pearcy  present  word 
he  wold  prevent  his  sport. 

the  English  Erie,  not  fearing  that,^ 
did  to  the  woods  resort 


said  he'd 
Btop  that 
sport. 

But  Percy 

wont  to  his 
hunt 


24 


With  1500  *  bowmen  bold, 

all  chosen  men  of  Might, 
who  knew  ffuU  well  in  time  of  necde 

to  ayme  their  shafts  arright. 


with  1500 
bowmen, 


»  this.— P. 


2000.— P. 
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and  on 
ItokUnr 
began  nil 
honk 


By  noon  100 
bocks  are 


After 
dinner,  thej 


hunt  again. 


ami  the  hUls 
echo  their 
criee. 


the  GaUant  Greyhound  '  swifUy  ran 

to  Chaae  the  fallow  deere ; 
on  Monday  they  began  to  hunt 
28         ere  ^  daylight  did  appeare ; 


&  long  before  high  noone  thS  had 

a  100  fatbnckes  slaine. 
then  haning  dined,  the  drouyers  went 

to  rouze  the  deare  '  againe ; 


32 


36 


40 


The  Bowmen  mustered  on  the  hills, 

well  able  to  endure  ; 
theire  backsids  all  wtth  speciall  care 

that  they  ^  were  guarded  sure. 

the  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods 

the  Nimble  deere  to  take, 
that  wtth  *  their  cryes  the  hills  &  dales 

an  Eccho  shrill  did  make. 


rcpcy 


wondcn 
whether 
DoofflaswiU 
appear. 


"Then  he  is, 


with2O0O 


Lord  Pearcy  to  the  Querry  •  went 

to  yeiw  the  tender  deere  ; 
quoth  he,  *'  Erie  douglas  promised  onco 
44         this  day  to  meete  me  heere ; 

*'  but  if  I  thought  he  wold  not  come, 

noe  longer  wold  I  stay." 
with  that  a  braue  younge  gentlman 
48         thus  to  the  Erie  did  say, 

*'  Loe,  yonder  doth  Erie  douglas  come, 

hys  men  in  armour  bright, 
full  20  hundred^  Scottish  speres 
52         all  Marching  in  our  sight. 


'  grpyhoands. — ^P. 
»  when. — P. 
•  them  up. — P. 
«  that  day.— P. 


»  And  with.— P. 
•  Qnany.— P. 
»  16,00.— P. 
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"an  pleasant  men  of  Tiajdole  ' 

fiist  by  the  riner  Tweede." 
"  0  ceaze  your  sportts !  "  ^  Erie  Pearcy  said, 
A6       "and  take  your  bowes  with  speede, 

**&  now  With  me,  my  conntrymen, 

your  conrage  forth  adyance ! 
for  there  was  nener  Champion  yett ' 
60       in  Scottland  nor  in  ffirance 


Percy  calU 
onhLnuon 


tobebniTv; 


"  that  eaer  did  on  horsbacke  comOi 

&  if  my  hap  ^  it  were, 
I  durst  enoonnter  man  for  man, 
C4       With  him  to  breake  a  spereJ 


t9 


Erie  dooglas  on  his  ^  Milke  white  stoede, 

Most  Like  a  Baron  bold, 
rode  formost  of  his  company, 
68       whose  armour  shone  like  gold :  [page  isgj 

'*  shew  me,"  sayd  hee,  "  whoso  men  yon  bee 

that  hunt  soe  boldly  heere, 
tJiat  without  my  consent  doe  chase 
ra        &  kill  my  &llow  deere." 

the  first  man  that  did  *  answer  make 

was  noble  Pearcy  hee, 
who  sayd,  **  wee  list  not  to  declare, 
76         nor  shew  whose  men  wee  bee, 

"  yett  wee  will  ^  spend  our  deerest  blood 

thy  cheefest  *  harts  to  slay." 
then  douglas  swore  a  solempne  oathe, 
80        and  thus  in  rage  did  say. 


'  men  of  pleasant  TiTiotdale. — ^P. 

*  Then  cnufe  sport. — P. 

'  For  ne'er  was  there  a  champion.— P. 

*  btttifmy  hap.— P. 


iMWfll  fight 

anjooe, 
man  toman. 


Douglas 


aaki  whose 
men  they  an 
that  hunt 


his  deer. 


Percy 

will  not  tell, 


butwiU 
fight  for  the 
rQi^tto 
honk 

Donglas 
declaies 


•  a.— P. 

•  man  that  first  did.— P. 
'  will  we.— P. 

•  the  choicest.— P. 
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thatODonf 
UMsmmoNt 
die. 


ami  aiiit 

would 

be  wrong  to 

kill  their 

KuiltlcM 

men. 


Aecbal- 

Icnges  I^ercy 

loriogle 

comlMt. 

Percy 

aooeptn. 


*'  Ere  thus  I  will  outbraaod  bcc, 

one  of  YS  tow  shall  dye ! 
I  know  ihee  well !  an  Erie  tlion  art, 
84        Lord  Pearcj !  soe  am  I ; 

"  but  trust  me,  Pearqye,  pitfyc  it  were, 

&  great  offence,  to  Kill 
then  anj  of  these  onr  goilUesse  *  men, 
88        for  they  hane  done  none  ill  ^ ; 

''  Let  thou'  &  I  the  battell  trye, 

and  set  onr  men  aside.'* 
"  accnrst  bee  [he !]  "  Erie  ^  Pearcye  sayd, 
98       "  by  whome  it  is  denyed." 


Aaqolxe, 

Withering- 

too. 

Ijrototfl 


then  stept  a  gallant  Squire  forth, — 

witherington  was  his  name, — 
who  said,  "  I  wold  not  hane  it  told 
96       to  Henery  onr  Ktng^  for  shame, 


thtttheH 
not  look  on 
while  Percy 
fi^'hta: 


he'U  fight 
too. 


TheEnglUh 
urhem 
•hoot,  and 
kiUSU  Scots. 


100 


104 


**  thai  ere  my  captaine  fought  on  footo, 

&  I  stand  looking  on : 
you  bee  2  Erles,'* '  quoth  witheringhton, 

"  &  I  a  Squier  alone, 


108 


"  lie  doe  the  best  that  doe  I  may,^ 

while  I  haue  power  to  stand  ! 
while  I  haue  power  to  weeld  my  ^  sword, 
ne  fight  With  hart  &  hand !  " 

Our  English  archers  bend  ^  their  bowes — 
their  harts  were  good  &  trow, — 

att  the  first  flight  of  arrowos  sent, 
full  foure  score  scotts  '  the  slew. 


*  hannlcss. — P. 
2  no  iU.— P. 

»  Iheo.— P. 

*  he,  Lord.— P. 

*  Loidi.-P. 


*  that  e*er  I  may.— P. 
'  a.— P. 

*  Scottish  bent— P. 

*  they  4  soure  English. — P. 
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112 


to  drine  the  dcere  with  hound  &  home, 

danglas  ^  Bado  on  the  bent ; 
2  Captaines  ^  moued  with  Mickle  mi^t,' 

their  speres  to  shiners  went. 


thej  closed  full  fast  on  euerye  side, 

noe  slacknes  there  was  found, 
but  ^  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
116        Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 


The  foes 
dusc. 


and  many 
are  slain. 


0  Christ !  it  was  great  grecuo  *  to  see 

how  eche  man  chose  his  spore,® 
&  how  the  blood  out  of  their  brests  ^ 
120        did  gush  like  water  cleare !  • 


Christ!  it 
was  sad  to 

sec. 


at  last  these  2  stout  Erles  ^  did  meet 

Like  Captaines  of  great  might ; 
like  Lyons  moods  >®  they  Layd  on  Lode,** 
124         the  made  a  cruell  fight. 


Percy  and 
Douglas 

fight 


128 


the  fought,  vntill  they  both  did  sweat. 
With  swords  of  tempered  Steele, 

till  blood  [a-]downe  their  checkes  like  raino 
the  trickling  downe  did  feelo.** 


Ull  thoir 
blood  drops 
like  rain. 


132 


"  O  yeeld  thee,  Pearcye !  "  *'  Douglas  sayd, 
"  &  ***  in&ith  I  will  thee  bringe 

where  thou  shall  high  advanced  bee 
by  Limes  our  Scottish  Khig  ; 


Donglas 
calbion 
Percy  to 
yield. 


>  The  Scotch  Editor  thinks  thia  M  be 
Piercy.— P. 
'  a  cap*.  — P. 
«  pride.— P. 

*  and.— P. 

*  grief.— P. 

*  And  likewise  for  to  hear. — P. 

'  The  Cneb  of  Men    lying  in   their 
gore. — P. 

'  And  lying  here  &  there. — P. 


•  Lords.— P. 

>•  mov'd.— P.  ?  for  tcoode,  wild.— F. 
or  •  the  mood  or  pluck '  of  lions. — Skeat. 

"  ?  A.-S.  leodf  a  man  ;  or  for  hliuiff 
loudly. — F.  or  {ayoadj  laid  on  hea\*ily. 
— Skeat. 

*'  Until  the  blood  like  drops  of  rain 
They  trickling  down  did  fcol. — P. 

"  yield  the  Lord  P.— P. 

"  d.~P. 
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136 


"  thy  ransomo  I  will  freely  giae, 

&  this '  report  of  thee, 
thou  art  the  most  couragions  Knight 

[that  ever  I  did  see.*]  " 


FHcywiU 
never  yield 
toaSooi. 


140 


'*  Noe,  Douglas  !  "  qiioth  Erie'  Percy  then,    fiM^ 

^'  thy  profer  I  doe  scome ; 
I  will  not  yeelde  to  any  scott 

that  ener  yett  was  borne  !  " 


AnBnglbli 

■ROW 


kills 
Douglas, 


144 


with  that  there  came  an  arrow  keene 

out  of  an  english  bow, 
who  *  scorke  Erie  dooglas  on  the  brest  ^ 

a  deepe  and  deadlye  blow  ; 


exhortinfT 
hiA  men  to 
fight. 


148 


who  nener  sayd  *  more  words  then  these, 
"  fight  on,  my  merrymen  all ! 

for  why,  my  life  is  att  [an]  end, 
Lord  Pearcy  sees  my  ^  fall." 


Percj 


laments 
over  his 
dead  foe; 


152 


then  leaning  lifife,  Erie  Pearcy  tooke 

the  dead  man  by  the  hand  ; 
who  ^  said,  "  Erie  dowglas !  for  thy  ^  sake 

wold  I  had  lost  my  Land ! 


a  Lraver 
knight  nc*er 
died. 


156 


"  O  Christ !  my  verry  hart  doth  bleed 
for  *®  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ! 

for  sure,  a  more  redoubted  ^^  Knight^ 
Mischance  cold  '*  neuer  take ! " 


"  thus.— P. 

'  That  erer  I  did  tee.^F. 

•  Lord.— P. 

*  which. — ^P.  scorke,  for  gtorke,  Ettoket 
struck ;  $korke  moami  80(»ch ;  eee 
sAorcke  in  HaUiwelTs  Gloss. — ^F. 

»  to  y*  heart.— P. 


•  spake. — ^P. 
»  me.— P. 

•  And.— P. 

•  life.— P. 
'•  with.— P. 

"  renowned. — P. 
»  did.— P. 
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a  Knight  amongst  tbe  Bcotts  there  wafl, 

which  1  saw  Erie  Douglas  dye, 
who  Btrciglit  in  hart  did  vow  reyongo 
160       vpon  the  Lord  *  Pearcye  ; 


A  Scotch 

knight, 

Mr  llngh 

Muiitgom- 

cry,  vowrs 

rpvengeon 

rorcy, 


2^  parte. 


I 


[Part  IL] 

S/r  Hugh  Mountgomerye  was  he  called, 
who.  With  a  spcre  full  bright, 

well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 
ran  fcircly  through  the  fight, 


gallops  to 


And  '  past  the  English  archers  all 

w/thout  all  dread  or  feare, 
&  through  Erie  Percyes  Body  then 
'68        he  thrust  his  hatfull  spere 


him,  and 
ruua  him 


w/ih  such  a  vehement  force  &  might 

that  his  body  he  did  pore,^ 
the  staff  ran  *  through  the  other  side 
1^2       a  largo  cloth  yard  &  more. 


rlpht 

tlinmfjrh  tbe 
IxMiy. 


thus  ^  did  both  those  Nobles  dye, 
whose  courage  none  cold  stainc. 
an  English  archer  then  pcrceiucd 
1*6        the  Noble  Erie  was  slaine. 


An  Kngllfih 
ftuclior 


180 


ho  had  [a]  good  bow  ^  in  his  hand 

made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
an  arrow  of  a  cloth  yard  long  * 

to  the  hard  head  haled  ^  lice, 


»  thAt— P. 
«  Earl.— P. 

*  Ho.— P. 

*  His  body  he  did  gore. 

*  BjM^ar  wcnt.~P. 


— P 


•  So  thuB.— P. 

'  a  bow  l>ent. — P. 

•  length.— P. 

•  unto  the  hoad  drew.— P. 
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■hooUMont- 


throngliUie         184 
heart. 


against  Str  Hugh  Monntgomerye  > 
liis  shaft  fall  right  ^  ho  sett ; 

the  grej  goose  winge  thai  was  there-oii, 
in  his  harts  bloode'  was  wett. 


The  fight 
lute  all  day. 


188 


this  fight  from  brcake  of  day  did  last  ^ 

till  setting  of  the  snn, 
for  when  th6  rang  the  Eaening  bell 

the  Battele  scarse  was  done. 


Names  of 
the  English 
knighU 
slain. 


192 


wtth  *  stoat  Erie  Percy  tliero  was  slainc  * 

Sir  lohn  of  Egorton,^ 
Sir  Robert  HarclifTe  &  Sir  William,® 

Sir  lames  that  bold  barron ; 


196 


&  with  Sir  George  &  ®  Str  lames, 

both  Knt^Ats  of  good  aecoant ; 
&  good  Sir  Raphe  Rebbyo  ^®  there  was  slaine, 

whose  prowesse  ^'  did  sarmoant. 


Tithoring- 
Um  fights  on 
hisfttoinps 
tkhen  his 
legs  are  cnt 
off. 


200 


for  witherington  needs  most  I  waylc 
as  one  in  too  fall  '^  dampcs, 

for  when  his  leggs  were  smitten  of, 
he  foaght  vpon  his  stampes. 


Names  of 
the  Scotch 
kDi^hts 
slain. 


204 


And  with  Erie  dowglas  there  was  slainc 

Sir  Hagh  Monntgomerye, 
"  &  Sir  Charles  Morrell  *^  thai  from  fecldo 

one  foote  wold  neoer  flee ; 


«  then.— P. 

•  «o  right  his  shaft. — P. 

•  heait-blood.— P. 

•  did  last  from  break. — P. 
»  the— P. 

•  There  is  a  dot  for  the  t,  but  nothing 
more  in  the  MS. — F. 

'  Ogerton.— P. 


•  Ratcliffe  &  Sir  John.— P. 

•  Sir  George  alw)  &  good. — P. 
»•  Good  ....  Rabby.— P. 

"  coiirajrt». — P. 

>2  dolf-ful.— P. 
It  (]. p. 

>•  Murray.— P. 
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208 


S^r  Roger  Honor  of  Harclifie  tow, — ' 
his  sisters  sonne  was  hee, — 

S/r  david  Lambwell  well '  esteemed, 
but  saved  ho  cold  *  not  bee ; 


&  the  liord  Maxwell  in  like  case  ^ 

wi'th  Douglas  he  did  dye ;  * 
'^  of  20  ^  hundred  Scottish  speeres, 
212       scarce  55  did  flye ; 

of  1500  Englishmen 

went  homo  but  53  * ; 
the  rest  in  Chcuy  chase  were  slaine, 
216       Vnder  the  greenwoode  tree. 


Of  2000 
Scotch 
ncaroeftft 
were  left ; 


of  l.yv) 
only  A3. 


[page  191] 


Next  day  did  many  widdowes  come 

their  husbands  to  bewayle ; 
they  washt  •  their  wounds  in  brinish  tearos, 
^20       but  all  wold  not  ^  prevayle. 


Next  day 
the  widowR 
come, 
and  weep. 


theyr  bodyes  bathed  in  purple  blood, 

th6  bore  w/th  them  away, 
they  kist  them  dead  a  1000  times 
224        ere  the  *®  were  cladd  in  clay. 


andcmry 
the  corpfics 
off 


to  the  gr»To. 


the  **  newes  was  *^  brought  to  Eddenborrow 

where  Scottlands  King  did  raync, 
thai  braue  Erie  Douglas  soddainlyo 
228        was  with  an  arrow  slaine. 


'  Sir  Cha.  Murray  of  Ratcliffe  too.— P. 
'  Lamb  so  well.— P. 
'  yet  sayed  could.— P. 
*  vine.— P. 

'  did  with  Earl  !)•  die.— P. 
•— •  Of  1.500  Scottish  apeai* 
vent  home  but  63, 


Of  20,00  Englishmen 
scarce  66  did  flee. — P. 
'  15.— P. 

•  MS.  they  washt  thoy.— F.    d.— P. 
"  could  not.— P. 
*•  whon  thoy. — P. 
"  Thcso.— P.  »«  were.— P. 
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King  Jamet 

lamentatbe 

lam  of 

BoaglM. 

Nomicta 

capUin  haa 

helaft. 


King  Henry 


lamnta 
Percj'aloH; 


behaaSAO 

axgoodstm 

left. 


bntbewill 
take  Tcn- 
gmnoo 

for  Perc}*a 
dcatb. 

And  he  df<l 
on  Humble 
Downo, 

kfllinff 
Lonla,and 


hnndmlii  of 
kmacoonnt. 


Godgnnt 


thatatrlfa 
uetwnMi 
nolilemon 
majrceaael 


"  *  0  hcanj  newes  !  "  King  lames  can  aay, 

"  ScotUand  may  wittenesso  bee 
I  bane  not  any  Captainc  more 
232         of  such  account  as  hee !  " 

like  tjdings  to  King  Henery  came 

within  as  short  a  space, 
thai  Pearcy  of  Northumberland 
286         in  Cheny  chase  was  slaine.^ 

"  Now  god  be  with  him  !  "  said  our  King, 

"  sith  it  will  noe  better  bee,' 
I  trust  I  hauc  within  my  realme 
240         500  as  good  as  hee ! 

"  *  yett  shall  not  Scotts  nor  Scottland  say 

but  I  will  vengeance  take, 
&  be  revenged  on  them  all 
244         for  braue  Erie  Percyes  sake." 

*  this  vow  the  Khig  did  well  p^orme 

after  on  humble  downe  ; 
in  one  day  50  Knightn  were  slayne, 
248         with  Lords  of  g^reat  renowne, 

&^  of  the  rest  of  small  ^  account, 

did  many  hundreds  dye  : 
thus  endeth  the  hunting  in  ^  Chcuy  Chase 
262  made  •  by  the  Erie  Pearcye. 

God  sane  our  '  King,  and  blcsse  this  ^^  land 

wi'th  plentye,  loy,  &  peace ; 
&  grant  hencforth  thai  foule  debate 
256         twixt  noble  men  may  ceaze  ! 
f&ns. 


'  Now  God  be  with  him,  <rr/ed  our  king, 

Sith  will  no  better  be ! 
I  inut  I  hare  &&— P. 
•  Was  slain  in  Chevy  Chase. — P. 
'  O  haarr  news,  K.  Heniy  said, 

ISaf^^  can  witness  he. — F. 


*  These  2  stanzas  omitted  in  J*  Scotc 
Bditi>)n.— P.    Seenote»p.  1. — ¥. 

»  Now.— P.  •  mean.— P. 

'  of.— P.  •  lod.— P. 

•  the.— P.  »•  the.— P. 
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Wlf)tn  torn  \oitf)  bntonUmW 

liOVELACE's  songs  were  in  great  request  in  his  day.     They  were 
set  to  music  by  popular  composers  of  the  time, — ^by  Dr.  John 
Wilson,  by  Mr.  John  Laniere^  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  whom  Dante 
^  to  give  Fame  leave  to  set  higher  than  his  Casella — and 
circulated  widely  in  fioyalist  Society.    Till  1649 — the   author 
Was  bom  in  1618 — they  led  a  scattered  and  wandering  life.     In 
that  year  they  were  gathered  together  and  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Lucasta^  Epodes,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Songs,  &c.  to  which  is 
^ded  Aramantha  a  Pastorall,  by  Bichard  Lovelace,  Esq."  Mean- 
while there  were,  no  doubt,  in  vogue  many  versions  of  the  greater 
fe?ourites,  more  or  less  inaccurate.    The  copy  of  the  exquisite 
^ng  beginning   "When  Love  with    unconfined   wings,"    here 
printed  from  the  Folio  MS.,  is  one  of  these. 
Of  all  the  Cavalier  poets  Lovelace  is  the  most  charming.     He 

•  

^  a  true  cavalier  ;  he  is  a  true  poet  The  world,  that  has  long 
^^imed  away  its  ear  from  Cowley  and  Cleveland,  still  listens  to 
ku  sweet  voice.  Are  there  any  gems  brighter  than  his  song  "  to 
IfUcasta  on  going  to  the  Wars,"  or  that  to  "  Althea  from  Prison  "  ? 
How  chivalrous  the  thought  of  them  1  How  tremulously  delicate 
^e  expression ! 

His  life  was  full  of  sadness.    The  son  of  a  Kentish  knight, 
^^cated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford, 

^ J^mtf n  by  Col.  John  LoYelase  [t.i.  Oxon.  Vol.  2*  Written  by  the  Author 
^^'^  LoTelacc].    See  Wood's  Athena      when  imprifion'd.— P. 


V/\. 


18  WHEN   LOUE  WITH   VNCONnSED  WINGS. 

"  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld,  a 
person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue  and  courtly  deportment, 
which  made  him  then  [at  Oxford],  but  especially  after,  when  he 
retired  to  the  great  city,  most  admired  and  adored  by  the  female 
sex."  Thus  physically  endowed,  thus  happily  circumstanced,  he 
was  yet  crossed  in  love,  and  died  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

Lucy  Sacheverell — the  Lux  Casta  or  Lucasta  of  his  poems, 
from  the  nunnery  of  whose  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind  he  had 
fled  to  war  and  arms,  that  "dear"  whom  he  loved  so  much 
because  he  loved  honom:  more — misled  by  a  report  that  he  had 
died  of  wounds  received  at  Dunkirk  while  commanding  a  regi- 
ment, of  his  own  forming,  in  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
became  the  wife  of  somebody  else.  The  close  of  the  civil  war, 
in  which  he  had  devoted  both  his  services  and  his  fortunes  to  his 
king's  cause,  found  him  beggared.  His  loyalist  zeal  got  him 
twice  into  prison.  "  During  the  time  of  his  confinement,"  says 
Wood  of  the  first  imprisonment,  "  he  lived  beyond  the  income  of 
his  estate,  either  to  keep  up  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the 
king's  cause  by  furnishing  men  with  horses  and  arms,  or  by 
relieving  ingenious  men  in  want,  whether  scholars,  musicians, 
soldiers,  &c. ;  also  by  furnishing  his  two  brothers  Colonel  Franc. 
Lovelace,  and  Capt.  Will.  Lovelace  (afterwards  slain  at  Caer- 
marthen)  with  men  and  money  for  the  king's  cause,  and  his 
other  brother  called  Dudley  Posthumus  Lovelace  with  monys 
for  his  maintenance  in  Holland  to  study  tactics  of  fortification  in 
that  school  of  war."  **  After  the  mmrther  of  King  Charles  L, 
Lovelace  was  set  at  liberty  [from  his  second  captivity],  and 
having  by  that  time  consumed  all  his  estate,  grew  very  melan- 
choly (which  brought  him  at  length  into  a  consumption),  became 
very  poor  in  body  and  pmse,  was  the  object  of  charity,  went  in 
ragged  cloaths  (whereas  when  he  was  in  his  glory  he  wore  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver),  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and  dirty  places, 
more  befitting  the  worst  of  beggars  and  poorest  of  servants,  &c. . . 
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He  died  in  a  very  mean  lodging  in  Gunpowder  alley  near  Shoe- 
lane,  and  was  biiried  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Bride 
alias  Bridget  in  London,  near  to  the  body  of  liis  kinsman,  Will. 
Lo?eIace  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq." — "  Richard  Lovelace,  Esq.,"'  says 
Aubrey,  "  obiit  in  a  cellar  in  Long  Acre,  a  little  before  the 
restauration   of  his   ma***.      Mr.  Edm.   Wyld,  &c.,  had  made 

collections  for  him  and  given  him  money Geo.  Petty, 

haberdasher,  in  Fleet  Street,  carryed  XXs  to  him  every  Munday 

morning  from   Sir  Many,  and  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  for 

months,  but  was  never  repay'd."  He  died  in  1658,  and  so  was 
saved  from  experiencing  Stuart  gratitude.  These  accounts  of 
hifl  dismal  indigence  may  perhaps  be  coloured.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  ended  in  extreme  poverty,  in  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  early  days. 

The  following  song  was  written  during  his  first  captivity.  lie 
had  been  chosen  by  his  county  to  present  a  Petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  "  for  the  restoring  of  the  king  to  his  rights,  and  for 
«etling  the  govemraent."  He  presented  it,  and  by  way  of  answer 
was  committed  to  the  G^te  House  at  Westminster.  But  his  mind, 
innocent  and  quiet,  took  his  prison  for  a  hermitage.  His  gaolers 
heard  him  singing  in  his  bonds.  Love  with  wings  that  brooked 
no  confinement  hovered  near  him.  Brought  by  that  chainless 
spirit,  the  divine  Althea  came  to  visit  him  in  his  durance.  She 
led  away  the  captive  into  a  second  captivity.  With  her  fair  hair 
she  wove  fresh  bonds  for  him  ;  she  laid  on  new  fetters  with  her 
eyes.  But  he  revelled  in  these  chains.  Having  freedom  in  his 
soul,  angels  alone  that  are  above  enjoyed  such  liberty. 


VV  HEN  Love  wi^  vnconfined  wings 

hovers  wt'thin  my  gates, 
A  my  divine  Althea  brings  lov©  "ieita 

^.  my  prison, 

to  whisper  at  my  grates, 

c  2 
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WHEN  LOUE   WITH   TKCOKFINED  WINO& 


lam  free 
aiabinL 


When  I, 

confined, 

fingmy 

king-i 

goodneBB, 


lam  freeaa 
tho  winds. 


when  I  Ije  tangled  in  her  heere 

&  fettered  with  her  eje, 
the  burds  that  wanton  in  the  ajre 
8        enioyes  *  such  Lybertye. 

When,  Lynett  like  confined,  I 
wtth  shriller  note  shall  sing 
the  mercy,  goodnesse,  maiestye 
12         &  glory  of  my  kinge, 

when  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

he  is,  how  great  shold  bee, 
the  enlarged  winds  that  carles  the  floods' 
16        enioyes  snch  Lybertye. 


Wbenl 
drink  with 
bocm  oom- 
paniona 


tooarcanae, 


lam  aa  free 
aaaflah. 


When  flowing  cupps  run  swiftly  round 

with  woe-allaying  theames, 
our  carlcsse  heads  with  roses  crowned, 
20        our  harts  with  Loyall  flames, 

when  thirsty  soules  in  wine  wee  steepe, 

when  cupps  and  bowles  goe  free, 
ffishes  that  typle  in  the  deepe 
24         enioyes  such  Lybertye. 


TlUKighin 
pciaoiit 


yet  with  a 
pareaoal 


and  free 
lore, 

lam  free 
an  angel. 


Stone  walls  doe  not  a  prison  make, 

nor  Iron  barrs  a  cage, 
the  spoUesse  soule  an[d]  Inocent ' 
28        Calls  this  an  hermitage.^ 
if  I  haue  freedome  in  my  loue, 

&  in  my  soule  am  free, 
angells  alone  that  sores  aboue 
32         enioyes  such  Lybertye ! 

ffins. 


[m 


'  This  final  8  and  serenl  others  have 
l)een  mariied  through  bj  a  lat^r  hand. 
— F. 


«  flood.- P. 

'  These  lines  differ  from  the 
reading. — Skeat. 
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SeYEBAL  collections  of  Waller's  Poems  appeared  as  early  as 

1645,i!?hile  he  was  living  ia  France.   The  first  edition  "corrected 

and  publiBh*d  with  the  approbation  of  the  Author  "  came  out  in 

1664.    "When  the  Author  of  these  verses,"  says  the  Printer  to 

the  Reader  in  this  one,  "  (written  only  to  please  himself  and  such 

particular  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed),  returned  from 

abroad  some  years  since,  He  was  troubled  to  find  his  name  in 

print,  but  somewhat  satisfied  to  see  his  lines  so  ill  rendered,  that 

be  might  justly  disown  them,  and  say  to  a  mistaking  Printer,  as 

one  did  to  an  ill  Reciter,  male  dum  recitaSy  incvpia  esse  iuum. 

Having  been  ever  since  pressed  to  correct  the  many  and  gross 

&nlt8  (such  as  use  to  be  in  impressions  wholly  neglected  by  the 

authors)  his  answer  was.  That  he  made  these  when  ill  verses  had 

more  favour  and  escaped  better  than  good  ones  do  in  this  age, 

tbe  severity  whereof  he  thought  not  unhappily  diverted  by  these 

&ults  in  the  impression,  which  hitherto   have  hung  upon  his 

Book,  as  the  Turks  hang  old  raggs  (or  such  like  ugly  things) 

upon  their  fairest  Horses,  and  other  goodly  creatures,  to  secure 

tbem  against  fascination ;  and   for  those  of  a  more  confind 

understanding  (who  pretend  not  to  censure)  as  they  admire  most 

what  they  least  comprehend,  so  his  Verses  (mained  to  that  degree 

tiiat  hioQself  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  many  of  them),  might 

that  way  at  least  have  a  title  to  some  Admiration,  which  is  no 

small  matter,  if  what  an  old  Author  observes  be  true,  that  the 

'  An  elegant  old  song  written  by  Mr.  Waller.    See  his  Poems.— P. 
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aim  of  Orators  is  Victory,  of  Historiaus  Truth,  aud  of  Poets 
Admiration;  He  had  reason,  therefore,  to  indulge  those  faults 
in  his  Book  whereby  It  might  be  reconciled  to  some,  and 
commended  to  others."  But  the  considerations  expressed  in  this 
longwinded  and  somewhat  confusing  manner,  were  overcome  by 
the  importunity  of  the  worthy  Printer,  and  the  Poet  at  last  gave 
leave  "  to  assure  the  Reader,  that  the  Poems  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  ill  set  forth  under  his  name,  are  here  to  be  found  as 
he  first  writ  them,  as  also  to  add  some  others  which  have  since 
been  composed  by  him."  The  following  song  does  not  occur  in 
this  edition;  nor  in  that  of  1682,  "the  Fourth  Edition  with 
several  Additions  never  before  printed.'*  It  appears  in  that  of 
1711,  "the  eight  edition,  with  additions,"  and  no  doubt  in 
several  of  the  preceding  editions. 

The  song  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Waller's  average  style.  It 
exhibits  his  faults,  and  his  merits — his  affectation,  and  strained 
gallantry,  with  something  of  his  elegance  and  grace. 

His  life  was  not  a  noble  one.  He  was  not  inspired  by  that 
spirit  which  enabled  Lovelace  to  sing  that 

Stone  walls  do  not  &  prison  make,  Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

He  lived  from  1605  to  1687,  from  the  year  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason  to  the  year  before  the  Revolution.  He  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment, for  various  places,  from  his  nineteenth  year  to  his  death, 
except  from  1643  to  the  Restoration,  in  which  period  his 
connection  with  the  Royalist  Plot  of  1643  suspended  his 
public  life. 


ncri?.  I  L'LORIS,  farwell !  I  needs  must  goe ! 

mtut  go, 

for  if  With  thee  I  longer  stay, 
thine  eyes  prevayle  npon  me  soe, 
Sgh^  my  ^         J  gj^jj  grow  blynd  &  lose  my  way.* 

*  Lines  2,  3,  4,  are  almo«t  all  eaten  away  by  the  ink  of  the  title  at  the  b«ck.— F. 


CLORIS. 


2:\ 


B 


flame  of  thy  bewty  <fe  tliy  youth, 
amongst  the  rest  mo  hither  hrought  ; 

but  finding  fame  fall  short  of  truth, 
made  me  *  stay  longer  then  I  thought. 


Ilcport 
broufrht  uic 
hither; 

your  beauty 

keeps  me. 


12 


ffor  I  am  engaged  by  word  [and]  otho 
a  servant  to  anothers  will ; 

bat  for  thy  loue  wold  forfitt  both, 
were  I  but  sure  to  keepe  itt  still. 


Though  I 
Am  be- 
trothed, 

I'd  break 
my  troth  if 
1  could 
secoro  you ; 


Bat  what  assurance  can  I  take, 

when  thou,  fore-knowing  this  abuse, 
for  some  [more  *]  worthy  louers  sake 
16         mayst  leaue  me  wi'th  soe  lust  excuse. 

ffor  thou  wilt  say  it,  "  it  was  '  not  thy  fault 

that  I  to  thee  *  vnconstant  proue, 
but  were  by  mine  *  example  taught 
20         to  breake  thy  othe  to  mend  thy  loue." 

Noe,  Cloris,  Noe  !  I  will  retume, 

&  rayse  thy  story  to  tliat  height 
that  strangers  shall  att  distance  burne, 
24  &  shoe  distrust  thee  ^  reprobate. 

Then  shall  my  loue  this  Doubt  displace, 

&  gaine  the  trust  that  I  may  come 
&  sometimes  banquett  on  thy  face, 
28         but  make  my  constant  meales  att  home. 


but  )iow 
could  I? 


You'd  jilt 
me,  and 


plead  my 
exHuiple  (lit 
your  excujic. 


No !  ru  RO, 
and  praixe 
your  beauty 
from  afar, 


»cc!n(j  you 
m>motime«, 
but  loving 
my  own 
love. 


»  my.  Qu.-P. 

'  more.— P.    A  ma//  that  precedes /or 

the  AI»S.  is  crossed  out. — F. 

»  W.-P. 


•  thou  to  mo.  Qu. — P. 

•  Ono  stroke  too  few  in  the  MS.— F. 

•  meo.  Qu. — P. 
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€l)t  fcmgt  tntoptd  W  rfg|)[ts(  agafntO' 

This  song  occurs  in  the  Rozburglie  Collection  of  Bailo 
iii.  256,  in  the  Loyal  Garland  containing  choice  Songs  c 
Sonnets  of  our  late  Revolution  (London,  1671,  Reprinted 
the  Percy  Society),  in  a  Collection  of  Loyal  SongSy  in  Sitn 
Ancient  Songs.  Mr.  Chappell,  in  his  Popular  Music  of 
Olden  Time,  iL  434-9,  gives  the  air  to  which  it  was  sung,  ali 
with  much  information  concerning  it  (which  should  be  read),  \ 
nine  more  stanzas  than  are  inchided  in  our  Folio.  It  was  writ 
by  Martin  Parker,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  fi 
the  Gossips*  Feast  or  Morall  Tales,  1647 :  "The.  gossips  m 
well  pleased  with  the  contents  of  this  ancient  ballad,  ; 
Crammer  Gowty-legs  replied  *  By  my  faith,  Martin  Parker  ne 
got  a  fairer  brat ;  no,  not  when  he  penn'd  that  sweet  balj 
Wlien  the  King  injoyes  his  own  again.* "  It  was  an  extrc 
favourite  with  the  Cavaliers. 

Booker,  Pond,  Bivers,  Swallow,  Dove,  Dade,  and  Hammo 
were  eminent  astrologers  and  almanack-makers.  See  Rits 
and  Chappell,  iL  437,  note  *. 


VV  HAT  Booker  can  prognosticate, 
Who  can  Consider [i]ng  now  the  kingdomes  slate  ? 

foretell  T    1  •    1  1/. 

I  thinke  mj  selfe  to  be  as  wise 
4    as  he  that  gaseth  ^  on  the  skyes ; 

my  skill  goes  beyond  the  depth  of  Pond  • 
or  Riuers  in  the  gi*catest  raine, 
KiiSiiu  wherby  I  can  tell  that  all  things  will  goc  well 

oilnn^iiain?       ®         whcn  the  Ki'iii/  cnioycs  his  rights  againe. 

•  Au  Old  Cavil ier  Song.— P.  '  gazcth.—r.  '  ponds.— P. 


THB   KINOE  INIOTES  HIS  BIOHTS  AOAINE. 
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There  is  neither  swallow,  done  nor  dade, 

can  sore  more  high,  or  deeper  wade 

to  shew  a  reason  from  the  starres, 
12  what  canseth  these  onr  cinill  warres. 

the  man  in  the  moone  maj  weare  ont  his  shoo[ne  ^] 
in  running  after  Charles  his  wayne ; 

bat  all  is  to  noe  end,  for  the  times  will  not  me[nd  '] 
16     till  the  King  eniojes  his  right  againe. 


KoBtargaier 
can  tell 
whfttcaai 
our  civil 
wan. 


The  times 
won't  mend 
tiU  the  King 
hai  hii  own. 


ffiill  40  jeeres  his  rojall  crowne 

hath  hecne  his  fathers  and  his  owne, 

k  is  there  any  more  nor  ^  hee 
20  that  in  the  same  shold  sharrcrs  ^  bee, 

or  who  better  may  the  scepter  sway 
then  he  that  hath  such  rights  to  raine  ? 

there  is  noe  hopes  of  a  peace,  or  the  war  to  cc[a8e  ^], 
24     till  the  "King  enioyes  his  right  againe. 


Who  has 
better  rii^t 
to  the  crown 
than  our 
King? 


Althongh  for  a  time  yon  see  Whitehall 
With  cobwebbs  hanging  on  the  wall 
insteed  of  silkes  &  silner  brane 
28  wh/ch  flformerly  [*t]  was  *  wont  [to]  hane, 
w/th  a  sweete  perfnme  in  enerye  roome 

delightfnll  to  thai  princely  traine : 
yfJuch.  againe  shalbe  when  the  times  you  see 

that  the  King  enioyes  his  right  againe.^ 

ffins. 


32 


[page  193]    Though 
^^^        •"    WhitehaUU 

all  oobwebe 

now, 

■oon  it  wiU 

be  Bilks 


and  per- 
fumes, 


when  tho 
King  enjoys 
his  right 
■gain. 


J  sli'wne,— P. 

n»encL— p. 
I  than._p. 

*  •Wrt.—P. 


*  cease. — P. 


•  formerly  *t  was. — P. 

'  This  fourth  stanza  is 
third  in  the  copy  that 
prints,  ii  438. 


put 
Mr. 


it  before  the 
ChappcU 


This  song  under  the  title  of  Mark  Anthony  is  found,  minus 
vv.  13-20  inclusive,  in  Poems  by  J.  C.  1651,  the  first  edition 
of  Cleveland's  Poems,  and  in  such  of  the  many  subsequent  ones 
as  we  have  examined,  those  of  1654  (B.  in  the  notes  below),  of 
1677  (C.  in  the  notes),  and  of  1687  (D.  in  the  notes).  Our  copy 
is  probably  a  bad  one  of  the  verses  before  they  were  printed, 
when  lines  13-20  were  cut  out  The  song  ib  marked  by  Cleve- 
land's characteristic  vigour  and  tendency  to  "  conceits." 

John  Cleveland  sang  and  suffered  much  in  the  Royal  cause. 
Educated  at  Christ's  College,  elected  a  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge — "To  cherish  such  hopes,"  says  an  old 
biographer  of  him,  "  the  I>ady  Margaret  drew  forth  both  her 
breasts  " — he  joined  the  King  at  Oxford  when  the  breach  with 
the  Parliament  became  irreparable,  and  gallantly  adhered  to  the 
King's  fortimes  to  the  end.  After  the  capture  of  Newark,  when 
he  was  Judge  Advocate,  he  seems  to  have  led,  for  some  years,  a 
life  of  wretched  vagrancy.  In  1655  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
made  an  appeal  to  Cromwell,  which  was  heard.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  restoration  of  the  race  which  he  had  served  with  all  his 
trenchant  wit,  with  the  truest  devotion.  April  29,  1659,  is  the 
date  of  his  death. 

As  the  copy  in  our  folio  M»S.  is  corrupt  in  many  places,  we 
give  here  the  copy  from  the  first  edition  of  1651,  collated  with 
the  editions  of  1654,  1677,  and  1687. 

MAEK  ANTHONY. 

WHEN  as  the  Nightingale  chanted  her  Vcspore, 
And  the  wild  Forester  couch'd  on  the  ground, 
Vrfiua  invitc^l  me  in  th'  Evening  whispers, 
♦     Unto  a  fragrant  field  with  Roses  crown'd : 


'  Not  an  inelegant  old  song.     Corrected  bjr  an  Edition   in  Cleveland's  Poems 
12'?»1687.  p.  65.— r. 
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Where  she  before  had  sent 
My  wishes  complement, 
Unto  mj  hearts  content 
^       Plaid  with  me  on  the  Green, 

Never  Mark  Anthony 

Dallied  more  wantonly 

With  the  fair  Egyptian  Quenn. 

13    First  on  her  cheny  cheeks  I  mine  eyes  feasted, 
Then  *  fear  of  surfeiting  made  me  retire : 
Next  on  her  warm'  lips,  which  when  I  tasted, 
My  duller  spirits  made*  active  as  fire. 
1^       Then  we  began  to  dart 
Each  at  anothers  heart. 
Arrows  that  knew  no  smart : 
Sweet  lips  and  smiles  between, 
*o  Never  Mark,  ^c. 

Wanting  a  glass  to  plate  her  amber  tresses, 
Which  like  a  bracelet  rich  decked  mine  arm, 
Oawdier  then  Juno  wears  when  as  she  graces 
*•    Jove  with  embraces  more  stately  than  warm. 
Then  did  she  peep  in  mine 
EyAs  humour  Christalline ; 
I  in  her  eyes  was  seen, 
3d        As  if  we  one  had  been. 
Never  Mark,  ^c. 

Mystical  Grammar  of  amorous  glances, 
Feeling  of  pulses  the  Fhysick  of  Love, 
32     Rhetorical  courtings  and  Musical  Dances  ; 
Numbring  of  kisses  Arithmetick  prove. 
Eyes  like  Astronomy, 
Streight  limb'd  Geometry : 
36         In  her  heart's  ingeny 

Our  wits  are  sharp  and  keen. 
Never  Mark,  ^'c. 


When  as  the  Nightingale  chanted  her  vesper,^  At  eve 

&  the  wyld  foyryes  lay  coucht*  on  the  ground, 
Venus  invited  me  to  an  euening  Wisper,^  my  Love 

invited  me 

*  to  fragrant  feelds  ^  with  roses  cronndo  to  toy  with 

'  Thence. — B.  C.  D.  forresters,  i.e.  the  deer,  the  Inhabitants 

*  ▼armcr.--B.  C.  D.  of  the  forrest— P. 

*  made  me. — C.  D.  *  in  th'  evening  whispers.— P. 

*  her  vespers.— P.  '  Unto  a  frag*,  field.— P. 

*  fonwtcr  coQcht     I  w^   read  here 
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THE  .fiOIPTIAN   QUEUE. 


her  in  the 
fleldB. 


WedaUied 
like  Antony 
andCleo- 
ptttrm. 

I  looked  at 
her  cheeJu, 


kiMedber 
lips. 


pressed  her 
hand. 


twined  mine 
in  her  hair, 


gazed  in  her 
eyes. 


Her 
deckt  my 


which  '  shee  before  had  sent  her  cheefest  complement^ 
Vnto    my*  harts  content  sport*   with   me  on  the 
grcene ; 
Neuer  marke  Anthony  dallyed  more  wantonly 
8         With  his  fayre  ^giptian  qneene*  ! 

fl&rst  on  her  Cherry  cheekes  I  my  eyes  *  feasted ; 

thence  feare  of  snrfletting  made  me  retyre, 
then  to  her  warmed  [lips],*  which  when  I  tasted, 
12         my  spiritts  dnld  were  made  actiue  by  ^  fyer. 

^  this  heat  againe  to  calme,  her  moyst  hand  yeclderd 
balme ; 
whilest  wee  loyned  ^  palme  to  palme  as  if  wee  one 
had  beene, 
Neucr  marke  Anthony  dallyed  more  wantonly 
16         With  his  fayre  Cor  *^  egiptian  queene ! 

Then  in  her  golden  heere  **  I  my  hands  twined ; 

shee  her  hands  in  my  lockes  twisted  againe, 
as  if  her  heere  had  beene  fetters  assigned, 
20         Sweet  litle  Cupid  **  Loose  captiue  *^  to  chayne ; 
soe  did  wee  often  dart  one  at  anothers  hart 

arrows   that  felt^^   noe   smart,   sweet   lookes   and 
smiles  ^*  between. 
Nener,  Ac. 

24     Wa[yting  a  glass  to  platt]  those  amoras  tresses  i* 
which  like  a  [bracelet]  deckt  richly  mine  arme. 


t 

9 
« 

* 


'  Where. — P.  For  her  cheefest  Percy 
puts  my  wishes. — F. 

And  to  my.  query. — P. 

Pla/d.— P. 

Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 

mine  eyes. — P. 

warmer  lips. — ^P. 
'  active  as. — P. 

•  N.B.  from  hence  to  [So  did  we 
often  dart]  is  wanting  in  the  printed 
Copy.— P. 

•  A  /  is  between  loyned  and  palme  in 
the  MS.  as  if  wee  one  had  hecne  has 
been  first  written  a«  a  separate  line,  then 


struck  out  and  written  after  paJm^ ;  then 
one  had  bet"*  was  struck  out,  and  copied 
in  again  by  Percy. — F. 

»•  ?  MS.— F. 

"  haire.— P. 

"  After  the  d  Tercj  puts  *«.— F. 

"  After  the  e  Percy  adda  «.— F. 

**  fett,  fetch'd. — query :  it  is  knew  no 
in  print — P. 
Lipps  and  smiles. — P. 

••  Wayting  a  glass  to  platt  (plait)  her 
amber  tresses.— P.  The  ink  of  the 
heading  71*r  kwg  niu/yes  on  the  back 
has  faten  the  Mi>.  uway. — F. 


sm* 


THE  iEGIPTIAN  QUEKE. 
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gandyer  then  InDO  was  which  *  when  shee  blessed  '  arm  like  a 

■r  •  t    T^  •  »■%■%■%  bracelet ; 

loue  wtth  £ners  races  '  more  nchly  *  them  warme. 
28    shee  sweetelj  peept  in  ejne  thai  was  more  cristalline, 

wAich  bj  reflection  shine  ech  eje  and  eje  was  scene,  she  peept 

y.  ^  iweeUyat 

li&tier^  Ac.  me. 


MisticaQ  gramtners  ^  of  ^  amoms  glances, 
32       feeling  of  pnlses,  the  phisicke  of  lone, 

Retoricall  conrtings  A  mnsicall  dances, 
nnmbring  of  kisses  arithemeticke  proues  ^ ; 

Ejes  like  astronomy,  strajght  limbes  geometry, 
36       in  her  harts  enginy  ®  ther  eyes  &  eyes  were  seene.* 

Nener,  Ac. 

ffins. 


and  in  her 
glances 


I  lawldsees 
alone. 


'  Juno  wears. — P. 

'  prenes  (graces)  Pr.  Copy.— P. 

*  So  in  the  MS. — F.    embraces. — P. 

*  stately.  P.C.— P. 

*  grammars;  grammar  of:  pr.  Copy. 
—P.  Note  the  Seven  Sciences — Grammar, 
Phjrnc,    Bhetaric^    Music,    Arithmetic, 


Astronomy,  Geometry. — Skeat. 

•  are.  query. — P. 

*  prove,  p.c. — P. 

•  Arts  Ingeny. — P. 

*  our    wits  were    sharp    and 
Prints  Copy. — ^P. 


keen. 


["  The  Mode  of  France,**  and  "  Be  not  affray d^**  printed  in  Lo.  and 
Hum.  Songs,  p,  45-8,  foll<yw  here  in  the  MS."] 
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t^ollotoe  me  ffanrpr. 

Tms  song,  says  Percy's  marginal  note,  is  "  printed  in  a  collection 
of  Scots  Poems,  Edingboro',  1713,  pag.  142." 

Mens  prcetrepidans  avet  vagari.  Led  by  Fancy,  it  throws  off 
for  the  nonce  the  fetters  of  the  body,  and  "  dances  through  the 
welkin."  It  inspects  the  phenomena  of  cloudland,  rejoices  rerum 
coffnoacere  causas.  Then,  turning  its  gaze  downwards,  it  studies 
that  great  ant-hill  the  earth.  It  sees  mankind  rushing  to  and 
fro  upon  it,  with  all  their  various  pursuits,  humours,  passions. 
At  last  the  much-travelled  spirit  wearies.  Its  wings  droop,  and  it 
implores  its  ever- vigorous  guide  to  lead  it  no  further.  The  great 
world-prospect,  with  its  tumult  and  turmoil,  is  too  tremendous  a 
vision.     So  the  spirit  hies  it  back  to  its  home,  the  body. 


Melancholy, 
I  danoe 

IQcc  an  elf 

over  moun- 
tains, 
plains, 
and  woods. 


1N:  a  Melancholly  fancy,  out  of  my  selfe, 

thorrow  the  welkin  dance  I, 

all  the  world  survayinge,  noe  where  stayinge ; 

like  vnto  the  fierye  elfe,' 

over  the  topps  of  hyest  mountaines  skipping, 

ou^r  the  plaines,  the  woods,  the  valleys,  tripping,^ 

ouer  the  seas  without  oare  of  ^  shipping, 

hollow,  me  fancy  !  wither  wilt  thou  goe  ? 


*  fairy  olfe.  -P. 


*  Only  half  the  m  in  the  MS.— F. 


*  oare  or.—  P. 
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20 


2S 
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I'd  like  to 
see  what  the 
Btanand 
meteors  arc ; 


Amjdflt  the  clondj  vapors,  faine  wold  I  see 
what  are  those  bnmiiig  tapers 
w/uch  benight  vs  and  affright  vs, 
12   &  what  the  Meetors  *  bee. 

ffaine  wold  I  know  what  is  the  roaring  thunder,   [i»fi^  ^^'"'^ 

&>  the  bright  Lightning  w^ich  cleenes  the  clonds  in  JT****  ^^'^^ 

sunder,  lightning, 

&  what  the  cometts  are  att  wAich  men  gaze  &  wonder,  and  cometo. 
16   Hollow,  me  Ac. 


Locke  but  downe  below  me  where  you  may  be  bold, 
where  none  can  see  or  know  mee  ; 
all  the  world  of  gadding,  running  of  madding, 
none  can  their  stations  hold  : 
One,  he  sitts  drooping  all  in  a  dumpish  passion ; 
another,  he  is  for  Mirth  and  recreation ; 
the  3.,  he  hangs  his  head  because  hees  out  of  fassion. 
24   Hollow,  Ac. 

See,  See,  See,  what  a  bustling ! 

Now  I  descry  one  another  lustlynge ! 

how  they  are  turmoyhng,  one  another  foyling, 

&  how  I  past  them  bye ! 

hee  fhats  aboue,  him  thats  below  *  despiseth ; 

hee  ^^ts  below,  doth  enuye  hira  ^  ihat  ryseth  ; 

euerye  man  his  plot  &  counter  ^  plott  deviseth. 

Hollow. 
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I'd  like  to 
look  down 
on  the  bust- 
ling world, 


and  M?e  one 

man  in  the 
dumps, 
another  all 
mirth; 


others  jort- 
linj?  Uu'lr 
fellows. 


high  de- 
spining  low, 
low  envying 
high; 
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Shipps,  Shipps,  Shipps,  I  descry  now  ! 

crossing  the  malne  He  goe  too,  and  try  now 

what  they  are  proiecting  &  protecting ; 

A  when  th6  tume  againe. 

One,  hees  to  keope  his  country  from  inuadinge ; 

another,  he  is  for  Merchandise  &  tradinge  ; 

the  other  Lyes  att  home  like  summers  cattle  shadding.^  trade, 

Hollow. 


riilpmen 


projecting 


defence 
from  f oos 
or  prain  in 


'  ineteow._P.  '  MS.  blott«l. — F.        •  ?  getting  into  a  shed  or  the  shade.—  F. 
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Hollow,  me  fancy,  hollow  ! 
I  cant  go  I  pray  thee  come  vnto  mee,  I  can  noe  longer  follow ! 

Fancy,  oome  I  pray  thee  come  &  try  [me]  ;  doe  not  flye  me ! 

trarlr  to  m6 »  .  . 

44  Sithe  itt  will  noe  better  bee, 

leare  off  come,  come  away !  Leave  of  thy  Lofty  soringe  ! 

iSdkSp to  come  stay  att  home,  Sd  on  this  booke  be  poring ! 

your  book.  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  gads  abroad,  he  hath  the  lease  in  storinge. 

48  welcome,  my  fancye  !  welcome  home  to  mee ! 

ffins. 
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This  song  may  very  well  have  been  written,  as  Percy  suggests, 
by  Cleveland  to  cheer  the  garrison  of  Newark ;  when,  during 
the  Soyalist  occupation  of  it,  he  was  Judge  Advocate.  See 
Introduction  to  *'  Egyptian  Queen." 

'*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Newark  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  and  held  in  subjection  the  whole  of  this  country,  excepting 
the  town  of  Nottingham ;  and  a  great  part  of  Lincolnshire  was 
laid  under  contribution ;  here  that  unfortunate  sovereign  estab- 
lished a  mint.  .  .  .  During  this  contest  the  town  sustained 
three  sieges :  in  the  first,  all  Northgate  was  burnt  by  order  of  the 
governor.  Sir  John  Henderson ;  in  the  second,  when  under  the 
government  of  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord,  Byron,  the  town  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  from  Chester  of  Prince  Rupert,  who, 
according  to  Clarendon,  in  an  action  between  his  forces  and  the 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  John  Meldnun,  on  Beacon  Hill, 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  town,  took  four  thousand  prisoners 
uid  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery;  in  the  third  siege,  after  the 
display  of  much  prowess  and  several  vigorous  sallies,  the  fortress 
f^mained  unimpaired ;  afterwards  Lord  Bellasis,  then  governor, 
*WTendered  the  town  to  the  Scottish  army,  by  the  King's  order, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1646.  At  the  close  of  this  siege,  the  works 
*nd  circumvallations  were  demolished  by  the  country  people, 
'rith  the  exception  of  two  considerable  earth-works,  which  are 
DOW  nearly  perfect,  and  are  called  the  King's  Sconce  and  the 
Queen's  Sconce  ;  about  this  time  the  castle  also  was  destroyed." 
(Lewis'  Topogr.  Did.  of  England.) 

'  ^^^  probably  "^^t  by  Jack  Cleve-      Trent ;  to  Chear  the  Garrison :  where  he 
JW  during  the  siege  of  Newark  upon      was  judge  advocate. — P. 

^01.  //.  D 
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NEWABKE. 


Filltua 
cnpl 


Here'fia 
health  to 
King 
Charles. 


We  dread 
not  oar  fo^. 


If  Lesltegpto 
hold  of  'cm 
he'll  play 
thedcTi] 
and  all. 


\j\TR :  braines  are  aslccpc,  then  fyll  vb  *  a  enpp 

of  cappering  sacke  &  clarctt ; 
hero  is  a  health  to  King  Charles  !  then  drinke  it  all  vp, 
4         his  cause  will  fare  better  for  itt. 

did  not  an  ould  arke  sane  noye  *  in  a  fflood  ? 

why  may  not  a  new  arke  to  vs  be  vs  '  good  ? 
wee  dread  not  their  forces,  they  are  all  made  of  wood, 
8         then  whccle  &  tnme  abont  againe. 

Thongh  all  beyond  trent  be  sold  to  the  Scott, 

to  men  of  a  new  protestation 
if  Sandye  come  there,  tYrill  fa^  to  their  Lott 
12         to  haue  a  new  signed  possession ; 

but  if  once  Lesly  gett  [them]  in  his  power, 
gods  Leard !  heele  play  the  devill  &  all ! 
but  let  him  take  heed  how  hee  comes  there, 
16         lest  Sweetclipps  ring  him  a  pealc  in  his  eare. 


Drink  to  our 
garrlaoB. 


I  fear  no  foe, 


for  oar 
Maurice  is 
coming. 


Then  tosse  itt  vp  merrilye,  fill  to  the  brim  ! 

wee  hane  a  new  health  to  remember ; 
hceres  a  health  to  onr  garrisons  !  drinke  it  to  them, 
20        theyle  keepe  vs  all  warme  in  December. 
I  care  not  a  ^g  what  enemy  comes ; 

for  wee  doe  account  them  but  hop-of-my-thnmbes ; 
for  Morrise  ^  our  prince  is  coming  amaine 
24         to  rowte  &  make  them  run  againe. 

ffins. 


'  MS.  vis  or  YxiB. — F. 
«  OW  Ark— Not-.— r. 


»  as.— F. 

*  Maurice. — P. 
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amongst  tfee  mirtltd.' 


The  first  collection  of  Carew's  poems  was  made  in  1640,  the 
year  after  his  death.  But  many  of  them  had  been  set  to  music 
during  his  life ;  others  no  doubt  had  circulated  in  MS. 

"He  was  a  person,"  says  Clarendon,  "of  a  pleasant  and 
facetious  wit,  and  made  many  poems  (especially  in  the  amorous 
way),  which  for  the  sharpness  of  the  fancy  and  the  elegance  of 
the  language  in  which  that  fancy  was  spread,  were  at  least  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  any  of  that  time :  but  his  glory  was  that  after 
fifty  years  of  his  life  spent  with  less  severity  or  exactness  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  he  died  with  great  remorse  for  that  license, 
and  with  the  greatest  manifestation  of  Christianity,  that  his  best 
friends  could  desire." 


AMongst  the  Mirtles  as  I  walket, 

loue  &  my  thoughts  sights  this  ^  inter-talket 

''  tell  me,*'  said  I  in  deepe  distresse, 

"  Where  may  I  find  [my  sheperdesse.'] 


Where  can  I 
find  my 
■hepherdeee? 


S 


"  Thou  foole ! "  said  loue,  "  knowes  thou  not  this  ? 

in  euerye  thing  thais  good  shee  is. 

in  yonder  tulepe  goe  &  seeko, 

there  thou  may  find  her  lipp,  her  cheeke ; 


[page  196] 

She'R  in  all 
that's  good, 
her  hue  in 
the  tulip. 


12 


"  In  yonder  enameled  Pancye, 
there  thou  shalt  haue  her  euryous  eye  ; 
in  bloome  of  peach  &  rosee  *  budd, 
there  wane  the  streamers  of  her  blood ; 


her  eye  in 
the  pan^y, 


'  A  Tcry  eJ^^^ant  old  song.     Writ  by       omvtdon  hy  Porcy.— F. 
Mr.  Thoma*»  Carcw.     See  his  poems,  o?  •  The  MS.  is  cut  away.— F. 

L.  1640.  -P.  *  rosee.— P. 

*  thu8.--  P. ;  and    sights  marked  for 

d2 
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AMONGST  THE  KIBTLB8. 


her  hand  in 
thelUy, 


theicentof 
tivrlxMiom 
on  the  hills. 


''  In  ^  brightest  Lylljes  that  heere  stand, 
the  ^  emblemes  of  her  whiter  hands ; 
in  yonder  rising  hill,  their  smells  ' 
16     such  sweet  as  in  her  bosome  dwells." 


I  went  to 
pluck  these 
flowen, 

but  all 
Teniehed. 


So  shall 
my  joy  I 


"  It  is  trew,"  said  I ;  &  therevpon 
I  went  to  plncke  them  one  by  one 
to  make  of  parts  a  vnjon ; 
20    bntt  on  a  sadden  all  was  gone. 

With  that  1  stopt,  sayd,  "  lone/  these  bee, 
fond  man,  rcscmblance-is  of  thee  ^  ; 
&  as  these  flowers,  thy  loyes  shall  dye 
24     Encn  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 


"  And  all  thy  hopes  of  her  shall  wither 
Like  these  short  sweetes  soe  knitt  together. 


ffi[ns.] 


»  The.— p. 

•  are.— P. 

'  there  smellB. — ^P. 


♦  stop'd.    S^  Lore  &c.— P. 

*  resemblances  of  thee. — P. 
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SoxGS  of  a  very  similar  kind  are  common  enough  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Royalist  poems :  as^  for  instance^  ^^The  Humble  Petition 
of  the  House  of  Commons  "  in  A  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs 
uritUn  against  the  Rump  Parliament  between  the  years  1639 
and  1661,  1731. 

If  Charles  thou  wilt  but  be  so  kind 
To  give  us  leave  to  take  our  mind, 

Of  all  thy  store ; 
When  we  thy  Loyal  Subjoctfi,  find 
Th*a8t  nothing  left  to  give  behind 

We'll  ask  no  more. 

and  "  Pym's  Anarchy  "  in  the  same  collection  : 

Ask  me  no  more,  why  there  appears 
Daily  snch  troops  of  Dragooners  ? 
Since  it  is  requisite,  you  know, 
They  rob  cum  privUegio, 

Ask  me  no  more,  why  from  BlackwaU 
Great  Tumults  come  into  Whitehall  ? 
Since  it*s  allow'd,  by  free  consent, 
The  Priyilege  of  Parliament 

Ask  me  no  more,  for  I  grow  dull, 
^Tiy  Hotham  kept  the  Town  of  Hull  ? 
This  answer  I  in  brief  do  sing, 
All  things  were  thus  when  Pym  was  King. 


IhE  :  world  is  changed,  &  wee  hane  choyces,        NotReawn, 

1     .            .  but  most 

not  by  most  reason,  but  most  voyces ;  Toioes  mie. 
the  Lyon  is  trampled  by  the  Mouse, 

4     the  lower  is  the  vpper  house,  The  lower 

ft_  1-1         1*          1         4       J  house  is  the 

&  thus  from  laus  '  orders  come,  upper. 
but  now  their  orders  laus  ^  frome. 

'  A  good  old  Cavilier  song.— P.  *  qu.  Caus.— F. 
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THE  woulde  is  changed. 


ThflJWBDt 

thdrkiiv. 


and  put  him 
under  Pym. 


In  all  hnmilityc  thcj  crano 
8      theire  soneraigne  to  be  their  slaac, 

beseechiDg  him  that  hee  wold  bee 

betrajd  to  them  most  Loyallye ; 

for  it  were  Meeknesse  soe  in  him 
12     to  be  a  vice-Roy  vntoy  Pyim.^ 


Charlet 
woQld  nther 
not. 


16 


J£  tJiat  hee  wold  bnt  once  Lay  downe 
his  scepter,  maicstye,  &  crownc, 
hco  shalbo  made  in  time  to  come 
the  greatest  prince  in  christendome. 
Charles,  att  this  time  haning  noe  neede, 
thankes  them  as  much  as  if  they  did. 


No  petitions 
•zeto  be 
prennted 
bnt  their 
own« 


Petitions  none  mnst  be  presented 
20     bnt  what  are  by  themselves  inuented, 

that  once  a  month  the  thinke  it  fitting 

to  &st  from  soine  ^  because  firom  sittinge ; 

Snch  blessings  to  the  Land  are  sent 
24      by  priuiledge  of  Parlaiment. 

ffins. 


'  unto  Pym. — P.         '  ?  MS.  »one,  with  a  dot  OTor  tho  first  stroke  of  the  n 
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€i)t  trtbe  off  Banburpe/ 

Tins  song,  not  before  printed  so   far  as  we  know,  gives  an 

insolent  Cavalier  account^  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Puritan,  of  the 

occupation  of  Banbury  by  a  Boyalist  force.     Banbury  was  visited 

more  than  once  by  such  a  force  during  the  Civil  War  of  1642-6. 

The  visit  here  referred  to  was  paid  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 

disturbances,  some  seventeen  days  before  the  Royal  Standard  was 

set  up  at  Nottingham.     When  the  King  and  the  Parliament 

each  insisted  on  having  the  management  of  the  militia,  the 

former  appointed  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to  "  array  "  it  in 

Warwickshire,  the  latter  Lord  Brook.     In  July  the  Parliament 

granted  its  deputy  six  pieces  of  ordnance  to  strengthen  his  castle, 

at  Warwick.     These  were  conveyed  as  far  as  Banbury  by  the 

29th.    The  attempt  to  convey  them  on  to  Warwick  was  barred 

by  Lord  Northampton.     The  two  lords  at  last  agreed  that  they 

should  be  carried  back  to  Banbury,  and  that  neither  party  should 

remove  them  without  giving  the  other  three  days'  notice.     On 

the  6th  and  7th  of  August  great  alarm  began  to  prevail  in  the 

town,  that  the  enemy  was  meditating  an  assault,  and  a  seizure  of 

the  said  ordnance.     On  Sunday  night,  the  7th,  the  enemy  was 

discovered  by  a  scout,  coming  down  Hard  wick  lane  in  great  force* 

^ut  "the  night  growing  extreme  dark,  they  forbare  all  that 

night"     Then   next  momirg   a  parley  was  held,   when  the 

Cavaliers  by  turns  cajoled  and  threatened  the  fearful  citizens. 

At  last  ;— 

The  town  being  in  a  sad  case,  not  knowing  how  they  would  deal 
with  them,  exposed  themselves  and  town  on  Munday  morning  [tlio 
8th J,  and  in  a  while  after  they  came  in  with  abont  5  or  600  horses, 
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bat  800  good  ones,  and  the  rest  sorry  jades,  anything  [they]  oonld 
get  from  the  poor  oonntrey  men,  some  at  work ;  and  as  beggarly 
riders  set  on  them,  though  for  the  present  they  flonrished  with  money, 
yet  their  cloths  bewrayed  thom  to  bo  neither  gentlemen  nor  Cavaliers. 
And  having  fil'd  the  town  with  horses  the  chief  of  them  came  to 
the  Bed  Lion  Inne,  and  desired  to  speak  with  Colonell  Feines  and 
Captaine  Yivers,  who  were  in  the  Castle,  to  whom  reply  was  made, 
ihey  should,  if  they  would  send  two  as  considerable  men  in  lien, 
which  they  did ;  then  they  produced  the  Commission  of  Array,  and 
required  them  to  deliver  the  Ordnance,  otherwise  they  would  take 
them  by  force,  and  fire  the  town.  And  having  obtained  that  they 
came  for,  the  ordnance  and  ammunition  thereunto  belonging,  they 
olear'd  the  town  againe,  and  were  all  departed  before  night,  who 
carried  them  to  the  E.  of  Northamptons  house  [Compton  Wyngate], 
and  it  was  thought  they  intended  to  goe  to  Warwicke  castle  the  next 
day,  but  the  Lord  Brooke  had  noe  notice  firom  the  Earle  of  three 
dayes  warning,  as  was  agreed  between  them  ;  There  was  also  Colonell 
Lunsford,  and  divers  Lords  too  long  to  name ;  There  was  the  Lord 
Wilmot,  who  kept  backe  the  town  of  Atherbury  from  coming  in  to 
aide  Banbury,  and  threatned  he  would  hang  up  the  men  and  send  the 
souldiers  to  their  wives  and  children;  There  was  also  the  Lord 
Dunsmore. — ''Proceedings  at  Banbvry  since  the  Ordnance  went  down 
for  the  Lord  Brooke  to  fortifie  Warwick  Castle,"  4to,  1042.  Among 
the  King's  Pamphlets  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  apud  Becslci/s  *^  HUtortf 
of  BanbHry;'  p.  302. 

On  July  7  UN :  the  7th  day  on  the  7  month, 

most  Lamentablye 

the  c»\i-  ^^®  °^®^  ^^  Babylon  did  spoylc 

«a;S^  4       the  tribe  of  Banbmye. 

A  brother  post  from  coucntry 
JlfLMito^I  rydiiig  in  a  blew  rockett,* 

**     *'  sayes,  "  Colbronde  Lunsford  comes,  I  saw, 

8       with  a  childs  arme  hang  in  his  pockctt.*' 

*  A.-S.  roCt  clothing,  an  oatorgannent,  FuUo  wel  [y-]  cloth««d  was  Fraone] 

a  coat,  jacket,  v<*Ht :   BrMworth,  Germ.  For  thor  is  no  cloth  nittith  lx;t 

rorA\  a  eoiit.     Chaucer  deKcriU'S  dame  On  damytK>lli',  than  doth  rofkrt, 

Fraunchise  in  a  rocket,  see  Fairholt*B  A  wommau  wcl  more  fetyb  is 
Ctlobttary: 
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IS 


Then  wee  called  ap  onr  men  of  warr, 
jonnge  Viuers,  Cooke  A  Denys,* 

whome  our  Lord  Sea  ^  placed  vnder 
his  Sonne  Master  ffjenjs.' 


andcaUad 
out  oar 
of  war, 


16 


When  hee  came  neero,  he  sent  ts  word 
that  hee  was  coming  downe, 

&  woldy  ynles  wee  lett  him  in, 
Granado  ^  all  onr  towne. 


bntLniuford 
said  he'd 


granado  onr 
town. 


20 


Then  was  onr  Colhronde — fines,* — &  mo, 

in  a  most  woefoll  case  ; 
for  neither  he  nor  I  did  know 

who  this  granado  was. 


24 


wee  had  8  gmmes  called  ordinance,^ 
&  fonre  score  Musqaetiers,^ 

jett  all  this  wold  not  seme  to  stop 
those  Philistime  canileercs. 


and  onr  gam 
and  men 


[page  197]    couldn't  itop 
him. 


28 


Good  people,  th6  did  send  in  men 
firom  Dorchester  &  Wickam  ; 

but  wher  this  Oyant  did  them  sec, 
good  Lord,  how  he  did  kick  han  ^  ! 


In  rokct  than  in  cote,  ywis. 

The  whyte  roket  pydlcd  faire,  &c. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rase,  1. 1238-43,  Poet. 
Works,  ed.  Morris,  ri.  38. 

"  Rocket,  a  surplys : "  Palsgrave. 

"Skeltcn  descnljos  Elinor  Ramming 
the  Alewife  in  a  gray  russet  rocket. 

Rocket,  adoakwithouta  oope:  Randle 
Holme ;  "*  in  Fairholt. 

Rocket,  a  frocke ;  loose  gaberdine,  or 
govne  of  canuis  or  course  linnen,  wome 
bj  a  bbourer  over  the  rest  of  his  clothes ; 
al«o,  a  Prelates  Rocket :  Cotgrave.  See 
the  woodcut  in  Fairholt,  p.  220.— F. 

'  There  IB  a  dot  over  the  stroke  follow- 


ing the  e  in  the  MS.— F. 
«  Say.— P. 

•  Fiennes. — ^P. 

•  Ft.  Gfmade.  A  Pomecranct ;  also, 
a  ball  of  wild-fire,  made  like  a  Pome- 
granet:  Cotgrave.  An  iron  case  filled 
with  powder  and  bits  of  iron,  like  the 
seeds  in  a    pomegranate:    Wedgwood. 

•  Fiennos. — P. 

•  Ordinance,  all  sorts  of  Artillery,  or 
great  Guns  UB*d  in  War.     Phillips.— F. 

'  Muaquetiers. — P.  The  last « is  made 
over  a  y  in  the  MS. — F. 

•  kick  'em.— P. 
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THE  TRIBE  OF  BANBUBTE. 


HoBiKHne 
•Dd  tluwt- 
oMdiMao 


32 


"  Yon  ronnd  heads,  rcbells,  rougs,*  "  qt^oth  hec, 

"  He  crop  A  slitt  eche  eare, 
&  leaoe  yoa  neithor  armc  nor  lege 

much  longer  then  yoter  heere  • !  " 


that  we 
opened  our 


36 


Then  wee  sett  ope  onr  gates  '  fall  wydc  ; 

thej  swarmed  in  like  bees, 
&  thej  were  all  arrajdd  in  bnffe 

thicker  then  onr  towne  cheese.^ 


and  his 
blood- 
thinty  men 


40 


Now  god  deliner  vs,  wo  praj, 
firom  such  blood-thirstjo  men, 

forom  ^  Leajathan  Lnnsford 
who  eateth  onr  children ! 


Ihfling  OS  end 

plundered 

ne. 
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ffor  Banbnryc,  the  tinkers  crye, 
yon  hanged  vs  vp  by  twelnes ; 

now  since  Lnnsford  hath  plnndred  yon, 
yon  may  goe  hang  your  seines. 

iBns. 


•  ro^;nc8. — P. 

*  haire.  N.B.  The  Roandheadfi  wero 
BO  called  firom  wearing  their  hair  cropt 
short. — ^P. 


•  patCT  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  Banbuj^  Cheese.— P. 
»  this.— P. 


[^^Doe  you  meayie  to  overtJirowe  ?/i«,"  and  "^  Maid  ^'  a  Yoiinge  Man^' 
printed  in  Lo.  and  Hum.  Songs,  p.  4i)-o2,  follow  here  in 
the  MS.] 
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ap :  me :  ^p  nw : 

The  Editors  have  not  found  any  printed  copy  of  this  song. 
Mr.  Chappell  informs  them  that  there  is  a  tune  in  the  Dancing 
Master  of  1657  entitled  **Ay  me,  or  the  Symphony,"  but  it 
requires  words  of  a  diflFerent  metre  to  that  of  this  song. 

"A  fling  at  the  Scots,  probably  writ  in  James  I.  time"  is 
Percy's  MS.  note ;  or,  as  Mr.  Halliweli  says  of  Joky  will  prove 
d  gentUlman,^  a  "  satire  .  .  doubtlessly  levelled  against  the 
numerous  train  of  Scotch  adventurers  who  wisely  emigrated  to 
England  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
teing  distinguished  by  the  particular  favour  and  patronage  of 
their  native  sovereign."  Poor  Sisly,  the  chief  speaker  in  the 
piece,  laments  the  dropping  oflF  of  her  suitors.  She  once  had 
twelve,  and  now  she  has  but  one.  The  first  was  handsome  ;  the 
ten  following  were  all  well-to-do  in  the  world  in  one  way  or 
another;  the  one  that  yet  remains  has  no  merit  of  either  sort. 
The  others  were  Welsh,  Dutch,  French,  or  Spanish ;  this  one  is 
^  sorry  Scotchman.  A  doleful  state  of  things ;  but  the  best  must 
^  made  of  it.  At  any  rate,  as  this  last  lingering  wooer  is  a 
l^ggar,  he  can  never  be  declared  bankrupt.  But  indeed  begging 
w  the  way  to  wealth  now-a-days — begging  for  appointments,  &c. 
In  Joky  will  prove  such  begging  is  introduced  as  the  cause  of 
the  marvellous  change  of  the  hero's  cowhide  shoes  into  Spanish- 
leather  ones  decked  with  roses,  of  his  twelvepenny  stockings 
into  "silken  blewe,"  of  his  list  garters  into  silk  tasselled  with 
gold  and  silver,  &c. 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Archaologist  in  Satirical  Songs  (Percy  Society),  p.  127. 
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AT  me:   AT  HE. 


Thy  hoee  and  thy  dublett,  which  were  fall  pUine, 
Whereof  groat  store  of  lice  [did]  coDtaine, 
Is  tamed  nowe.     Well  fare  thy  braine 
Thai  can  by  hegginge  this  mainiayne! 

By  my  fay,  and  by  Saint  Ann, 

Joky  will  prove  a  gentilman  ! 

Moved  by  this  disinterested  consideratioD — that  be^ng  is  the 
winning  game — Sisly  resolves  to  give  the  constant  Scot  the  right 
to  beg  for  her  as  well  as  himsel£ 


Obdeurl 
I  hAd  twelve 
niitora. 


and  all  uo 

fpmt  but 

one, 

the  wont  of 

■11, 


8 


areKuUur 
weed. 


12 


16 


The  rest 
were  good. 


20 


this  one*! 
nangfat. 


"  Ay  :  me,  ay  me,  pore  sisley,  &  vndone  ' ! 

I  had  12  sutors,  now  I  have  but  one ! 

they  all  were  wealthy ;  had  I  beene  but  wise  ; 

now  haae  all  left  me  since  I  haue  beene  soe  nice,' 

but  only  one,  and  him  all  Maidens  scome, 

for  hees  the  worst  I  thinke  thai  ere  was  borne." 

"  peace  good  sisley !  peace  &  say  noe  more ! 

bad  mends  in  time ;  good  salue  heales  many  a  sore." 

''  £fiaith  snch  a  one  as  I  cold  none  but  lone,' 
for  *  few  or  none  of  them  doe  constant  prone ; 
a  man  in  shape,  proportion,  looke,  and  showe, 
mnch  like  a  Mushroome  in  one  night  doth  grow  ; 
prond  as  a  lay  that&  of  a  comely  hew, 
cladd  like  a  Mnsele  in  a  capp  of  blew.'" 
"  peace,  good  sisley !  peace,  <fe  say  noe  more ! 
be  Merry,  wench,  &  lett  the  welkin  rore  !" 

"  The  first  I  had  was  framed  in  bewtyes  mold, 

the  second :  3*1  and  4^  had  store  of  gold, 

the  5.  6.  7.  8*^  had  trades  eche  one, 

the  best  had  goods  <fe  lands  to  line  vpon ; 

Now  may  I  weepe,  sigh,  sobb,  <fe  ring  my  hands, 

since  this  hath  neither  witt,  trade,  ^oods,  nor  Land[s.]  " 


*  Tm  vndone. — P. 

'  Particular ;  not  Fr.  fii^iw,  a  simple, 
witlesse,  vnexperionced  gull.  Nict^  dull, 
simple:  Cotgrave. — F. 


•  As  none  but  I  could,  love. — ^P. 

*  But— P. 

»  The  Scotch  cap.     See  Blew-cap  far 
me  in  Sat.  Songs,  p.  130,  &c — F. 
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24 


"  peace,  good  sisley ;  peace  &  take  that  one 
Mat  stajes  behind  when  all  the  rest  are  gone ! '' 


28 


32 


36 


''  He  [is,]  as '  tnrkes  doe  saj,  noe  renegatoe,^ 
noe  PortugaJl,  (Jallowne,  or  reformato  ' ; 
but  in  plajne  termes  some  say  he  is  a  scott, 
that  by  his  witts  some  old  cast  suite  hath  gott, 
&  now  is  as  ^  briske  ^  as  my  ®  Bristow  Taylor, 
&  swaggers  like  a  pander  or  a  saylor.^  " 
"  kisse  him,  sisley,  kisse  him,  he  may  proue  the  best, 
&  Yse  hiTn  kindly,  but  witt  bee  all  the  rest.'' 

"  One  was  a  welchman,  her  wold  *  scome  to  crye ; 
&  3  were  Dutchmen  that  sill  *  drunke  wold  bee ; 
&  6  were  frenchemen  that  were  pockye  proude  ; 
&  one  a  spanyard  that  cold  bragg  alowd. 
Now  all  are  gone,  &  way  *®  not  me  a  figge, 
but  one  poore  Scott  who  can  doe  nought  but  begg." 
**  take  him,  sisley  !  take  him,  for  itt  is  noe  doubt, 
40     his  trades  that  beggs,  heele  neuer  proofe  ^  ^  banquerout. ' ' 


**  Nay,  sure.  He  haue  him,  for  all  people  say 

that  men  by  begging  grow  rich  now  a  day, 

&  tliat  oftentimes  is  gotten  with  a  word 

att  great  mens  hands  that  neuer  was  woone  by  sword. 

then  welcome  Scotchman,  wee  will  weded  bee, 

&  one  day  thou  shalt  begg  for  thee  and  mee.'' 

*'  well  sayd,  sisley !  well  said  !  on  another  day, 

by  begging  thou  maist  weare  a  garland  gay  !  " 
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a  Scot, 

in  a  cast-off 

niite. 


My  other 
tuitorti  were 
Welch, 
Datch,  &c. 


This  one  is  a 
poor  begging 
Scot 


Bnt  m  take 
him; 

begi^ng's  a 
good  trade 
now; 


and  he'll  beg 
for  UB  both. 


4S 


'  He  is,  as,  &c. — P. 

'  renegado. — F. 

'  reformado. — P.  8p.  reformddoy  re- 
formed. Minsheu.  Re/ofinado,  or  Reformed 
Officer,  an  Officer  whose  Company  or 
Troop  18  disbanded,  and  yet  be  continu'd 
ui  vhole  or  half  Pay ;  still  being  in  the 
Vfy  of  Preferment,  and  keeping  his 
%ht  of  Seniority :  .AJso  a  Gentleman 
▼ho  serves  as  a  Volunteer  in  a  Man  of 
^w,  in  Order  to  learn  Experience,  and 


succeed  the  Principal  Officers.    Phillips. 
— F. 

•  It  may  be  a/  in  the  MS.— F. 

•  And  noVs  as  brisk. — ^P. 

•  any.— P. 

'  ?  MS.  Jaylor.— F. 

•  hur  wold,  &c.— P. 

•  still.— P. 
'•  weigh. — P. 

"  The  Man  that  begs  vrill  ne'er  prove. 


fiCaCne  $  tooQit  $  i  change: 


[page  199] 


This  is  the  song  of  one  who  entertains  a  supreme  horror  of 
living  and  dying  an  old  maid.  She  has  been  told  by  old  wives, 
no  doubt  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  those  who  do  so  are 
employed  subsequently  in  **  leading  apes  in  hell ; "  *  after  which 
singuhir  occupation  she  feels  no  great  hankering.  ^^To  the 
church,"  then,  is  the  word.     Ding-dong  away,  Marriage  bells. 


I  want  to 
change  my 
VMidenUre, 


8 


forrm 
nearly  lix- 
teen. 


12 


J  ATNE  wold  I  change  my  maiden  liffo 
to  tast  of  lones  tme  loyes." 
"  What  ?  liffe !  woldest*  thou  chuse  to  bee  a  wiffe  ? 

maids  wishes  are  but  toyes." 
''  how  can  there  bee  a  greater  hell  then  line  a  maid 
soe  long,^ 
a  mayd  soe  long  ? 
to  the  chnrch  ring  out  the  Marriage  bells, 
ding  dong,  ding  dong,  ding  dong !  '* 

"  Beffore  that  15  yeeres  were  spent, 

I  knew,  &  haue  a  sonne/' 
*'  how  old  art  thou  ?  "  "  sixteene  next  Lent." 

"  alas,  wee  are  both  vndone  !  " 
how  can  there  bee  &c. 


'  Mr.  Dyco  says :  *'  The  only  inRtances 
of  the  expression  leading  apes  m  (or  into) 
keU,  which  at  present  occur  to  me,  aro 
these: — 

"  *  —  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man, 
I  am  not  for  him :  therefore  I  will  eren 
take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear- 
ward,  and  lead  kU  apea  into  hell.* — 
Shakespeare's  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 
act  ii.  Bc.  1. 

**  *  —  but  keeping  my  maidenhead  till 
it  waa  stalot  I  am  condemned  to  lead  apes 
in  keO* — Shirley's  Love-Tricks^  act  iii. 


80.  5 ;   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  cd.  Giffonl 
ami  Dyoe. 

*'  Tliis  phrase,  which  is  still  in  common 
use,  never  has  been  (and  never  will  Itt) 
satisfactorily  explained.  Steevens  sug- 
gests, '  That  women  who  refosed  to  bear 
children,  should,  after  death,  bc  con- 
demned to  the  care  of  apes  in  IcEidinp:- 
strings,  might  have  been  considered  as 
an  act  of  posthumous  retribution.' " — F. 

•  why  would*st. — P. 

•  ?  MS.~F.    so  lonp.   -P. 


J 


FAINE   WOLDE   I   CHANGE. 
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''Besides,  I  heard  an  old  wifie  tell 
titat  all  tmc  maids  mnst  dye." 
i(>   "  what  must  they  doe  ?  "  *^  lead  apes  in  heU ! 
a  dolefoll  deatinye." 


andtrno 
maids  die 
and  load  itpoB 
InhelL 


''  &  wee  will  lead  noe  apes  in  hell ; 
1  weele  change  our  maiden  song,  our  maiden  song ; 
so    to  the  church  ring  out  the  Marriage  hells, 
wee  haue  lined  true  mayds  to  '  longe." 

ffins. 


I  wont  do 
tbitt, 


but  will  off 
to  church. 


'  "  Weele  change  '*  is  in  the  18th  line  in  the  MS.— F. 


«  too— P. 
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WHbtn  fBxiSt  i  ^toe. 

This  song  occurs,  as  Mr.  Chappell  remarks,  in  the  Golden 
Oarland  of  Princdy  Delight,  3rd  edition,  1620.  Mr.  Chappell 
adds  a  fourth  stanza  from  later  copies,  ^  such  as  WiPe  IrUerpreUr, 
third  edition,  8vo.  1671:" 

If  I  bare  wronged  yon,  tell  me  wherein, 

And  I  wiU  soon  amend  it ; 
In  recompense  of  snch  a  sin, 

Here  is  my  heart,  Til  send  it. 
If  that  will  not  your  mercy  more, 

Then  for  my  life  I  care  not ; 
Then,  O  then,  torment  me  still. 

And  take  my  life  and  spare  not. 

He  gives  the  tune  to  which  the  song  was  sung,  composed  by 
Thomas  Ford  (one  of  the  musicians  in  the  suite  of  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  James  L),  who  published  it  in  his  Musick  of 
Sundrie  Kimdes,  in  1 607. 


L^di^t,  When  mrst  I  saw  her  face,  I  resolaed  > 

to  honor  &  renowne  thee  ; 
but  if  I  be  disdayned,  I  wishe 

4  that  I  had  neuer  knowne  thee, 
meto^;                   I  asked  leaae  ;  yoa  bade  mo  lone ; 

is  itt  now  time  to  chyde  mee  P 
0  :  no  :  no  :  no !  I  lone  yon  still,  what  fortune  ewer 
betyde  mee ! 

5  If  I  admire  or  praise  yon  too  much, 

thai  fortune  [yon]  might  ^  forginc  mee ; 
or  that  my  hand  hath  straid  but  to  touch,* 
thenn  might  you  iustly  leaue  mee, 

•  thee  I  resolved.— P.    *  that  fault  you  might.— P.    •  MS.  teach.— F.    to  touch.— P. 
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IS  but  I  that  liked,  A  jon  that  loned, 
is  now  a  time  to  wrangle  ? 
0  no:  no:    no,  mj  hart  is  fiixt,  &  will  not  new  wiiiyon 

.»«^a«.m1»  now  quarrel 

entangle.  with  me? 


The  son,  whose  beames  most  glorious  are, 
10       rejecteth '  noo  beholder ; 

jour  faire  &€e,  past  all  compare,  T<mr  immUj 

makes  mj  fiunt  hart  the  bolder. 

when  bewtje  likes,  &  witt  delights, 
20       &  showes  of  Lone  doc  bind  mee ; 

there,  there  !  O  there  !  whersoencr  I  goe, 

liMBtolm 

lie  Icane  my  hart  behind  mec !  my  heut. 

ffins. 

>  MS.  &  reacheth.->F. 


["il  Creaiure  for    Feature^'*    and    *^  Lye    alone^''    printed    in 
Lo.  and  Hum.  Songs,  p,  53-56, /oZi^  here  in  the  MS.'] 
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^otD  Caprt  ifbtt  ht^' 

This  well-known  song  by  Oeorge  Wither  (1590-1667)  appeared 
in  1619^  appended  to  his  Fidelia^  and  again  in  Juvemlia,  in  1633, 
in  ^  Fair  Virtue  the  Mistress  of  Philarete."  It  was  reprinted 
again  and  again,  sometimes  with  another  stanza.  The  version 
here  given  is  slightly  corrupt.  '^  A  copy  of  this  song,''  says  Mr. 
Chappell^  ^'is  in  the  Pepys  collection,  i.  230,  entitled  A  new  song 
of  a  young  man's  opinion  of  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  women.  To  a  pleasant  new  tune.  It  is  also  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Grolden  Gurland  of  Princely  Delights,  third  edition 
1620,  entitled  The  Shepherd's  Besolution.  To  the  tune  of  The 
Young  Man's  Opinion." 


siMnikin  iShALL:  I,  wasting  in  dispayre, 

dye  because  a  womans  fayre  P 
or  make  pale  my  cheekes  with  care  ' 
gJJ^I^^  4        because  anothers  rose-yee '  are  ? 

owetemer  Be  shee  fairer  then  the  day 

or  the  flowry  Meads  in  may, 
if  shee  tlynke  not  well  of  mec, 
^^  '•  8        What  care  I  how  fayre  shee  bee  ? 

Shall  my  foolish  hart  be  pind 

becanse  I  see  a  woman  kind, 
or  a  well  disposed  nature 
12        with  ^  a  comlye  feature  ? 

*  An  elegant  old  Song  by  Withers,  omission  of  St.  2^  — ^P. 
This  song  is  in  the  Tea  Table  Miscellany  *  shall  my  Cheeks  look  pale  with  care 

of  Allan  Ramsay,  1758,  foge  804.    But  (printed  Copy).~P. 
the  Printed  Copy  wants  tne  2^  stanza :-—  '  xosie  aze. — P. 

it  containing  omy  three.     It  is  also  in  *  matched  or  joined. — P. 

Diyden's  Misc.  Y.  6.  p.  336,  with  the 
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Be  shee  Meeker,  kinder,  then 

the  tortledone  or  PeHcan, 

if  shee  be  not  soe  to  me,  if  duPsnot 

16       what  care  I  how  kind  shee  bee  ?  let  her  go. 


Shull  a  ¥roman8  vertneB  '  mone  shau  i 

me  to  perish  for  her  lone,  Vaiait r 

or  her  worthy  merritts  knowne 
SO        make  me  quite  forgett  mine  owno  ? 
were  shee  with  that  goodness  blest, 

as  may  meritt  name  of  best, 
if  shee  be  not  soe  to  me, 
24        what  care  I  how  good  shee  bee  ?  Koti. 

'Be  shee  good  or  kind  or  fajre, 
I  will  neuer  more  disp[air ;] 
if  shee  loue  me,  this  beleene, 
28        I  will  dye  ere  shee  shall  g[reine ;] 

if  shee  slight  me  when  I  woe,  if  she  dight 

I  will  scome  &  lett  her  goe.  uumbt  go. 

or  if  shee  be  not '  for  mee, 
32        what  care  I  ^  for  whom  shee  bee  ?  Whatomir 


'  8^odiiM8  (printed  Copy). — ^P.  ■  Percy  inaeriBjU. — ^F. 

.    The  following  four  Imes  are  written  *  A  wham  struck  out  follows  /  in  the 

» two  in  the  Ma— F.  MS.— F. 


l^Doume  sate  the   Shepard,"   and  **Men   that  morey**  printed  in 
Lo.  and  Hnm.  Songs,  p.  57-60,  follow  here  in  the  M8J] 


m2 
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Come  :  Comt  x  €omt  :'  iv^^^^ 

This  is,  says  Percy  in  his  marginal  note  in  the  Folio,  *^  A  curious 
old  drinking  song,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  an  old  gouty  Baccha^ 
naL"  Not  content  with  fellow  mortal  topers,  the  old  roisterer 
calls  on  all  the  Gods  to  join  him  in  his  carouse.  Not  his  the 
Lotus-eater's  conception  of  the  Deities.  He  does  not  think 
that  ^'  careless  of  mankind  they  lie  beside  their  nectar  .  .  where 
they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands/'  smile  at  the 
music  centred  in  the  doleful  song  of  lamentation,  the  ancient 
tale  of  wrong,  from  the  "  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil." 
He  sees  them  madding  their  brains  for  '^  a  little  care  of  the 
world's  affair,"  ''  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress "  at  the 
world's  misery ;  and  he  calls  on  them  to  be  such  fools  no  longer — 
to  '^  let  mortals  do  as  well  as  they  may  " — while  they,  the  Crods, 
take  up  their  wine  and  drink  with  him.  Mars,  Momus,  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Vulcan,  the  great  Jove  himself,  drei^  Juno,  and  Venus, 
Goddess  of  Love — none  are  excused — all  must  join ;  the  grape 
is  sweet,  and  wine  for  them  as  well  as  men :  let  all  quaff,  and 
sing  fa  la  la  I — F. 


Lct'ibejoUyl 


COME:  Come,  come  !  shall  wee  Masqne  or  mnni  ? 

by  my  holly  day,*  what  a  ooyle  is  heere  ! 
some  must '  sway,  &  some  obay  I, 
4         or  else,  I  pray,  who  stands  in  fcare  ? 
Tbouirii  though  *  my  toe,  that  I  limpe  on  soe,* 

W6  have  ■%  •         ^^ 

the  goat,  uoe  cause  my  woe  &  wellaway, 

wineiimAke  y^tt  this  sweet  Spring  &  another  thing 

"*     ''  8        will  make  yon  sing  fa.la.la.la.la. 

*  A  carious  old  drinking  song,  sap-  '  misi  in  the  MS. — F. 

posed  to  be  sung  by  an  old  gouty  Bac-  *  what  the*. — P. 

chanaL— P.  *  sc.  with  the  OouL— P. 

<  Dame.— P. 


COME  :  COME  :  COME. 
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ffellow  goda^  wiU  jon  fall  att  odds  ? 

what  a  fiiry  madds  jour  morttall  ^  braines  ! 
for  a  litle  care  of  the  worlds  affare, 

will  you  frett,  will  yon  square,*  will  you  vexe,  will 
you  vai[r  ?]  • 
No,  gods !  no  !  let  fury  go/ 

^  Morttalls  doe  as  well  as  they  may ! 
for  this  sweet  Ac, 


Don't  bother 

mboat 

bui] 


16   Ood  of  Moes,^  w»th  thy  toting  Nose, 

with  thy  mouth  that  growes  to  thy  Lolling  care, 
stretch  thy  mouth  from  North  to  south, 
&  quench  thy  drought^  in  vinigar ! 
M  though  thy  toung  be  too  Large  &  too  Longo 
to  sing  this  song  of  fa  la  la  la  la, 
loyne  Momus  grace  to  vulcans  pace, 
&  wtth  a  filthy  face  crye  "  waw  waw  waw  !  " 


Momns, 


drink 
vinegar! 


Sing  with  tiA 
somehow ! 


^4  Brother  Mine,  thou  ^  art  god  of  wine ! 

will  you  tast  of  the  wine  ®  to  the  companyo  ? 
King  of  quafie,  carrouse  &  dofie 

your  Liquor  of,  and  follow  mec  ! 
^  Sweete  soyle  of  Eras  He, 

wherin  this  coysc  *°  was  eucry  day, 
for  this  sweet  <fcc. 


28 


Bacchus, 


join  me  in 
bowl! 


Mercurye,  thou  Olimpian  spye  ! 
^2      wilt  thou  wash  thine  eye  in  this  fontaine  cleere  ? 
when  * '  you  goe  to  the  world  below, 
you  shall  light  of  noe  such  Liquor  there, 


Mercury, 
drinki 


'  immortid,  qu. — P. 

'  i.e.  quarrel. — P. 

'  will  you  vex  your  Taines. — P.  Voir 
for  veer,  turn.  It  should  rhyme  with 
*y«wrf.— Chappell. 

*  ?  Ma  ffott,  with  //  blotched  out— F. 

*  MovB,  i.  e.  Mockery.  Sc.  Momus. — P. 


•  drowth.— P. 

•  that— P. 
'  vino. — P. 

•  To  the.— P. 

'•  ?  MS.  coyle.— F. 
HalliwelL 
"  whene'er.— P. 


?  cof/se,  body. — 
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OOMX  :  com  :  gohx. 


Wintllwfiig 
joarhtaxU 


fkop  itrife, 
and  drink. 


though '  yon  were  a  winged  stare 
S6        &  flyetibi '  farr  as  ahineth  daj ; 

yett  heeres  a  thing  your  hart  will  wing, 
&  make  yon  sing  Ac. 

Yon  tJiat  are  the  god  of  warr, 
40        a  craell  starr  pemerse  &  froward. 

Mars  !  prepare  thy  warlicke  speare, 
&  torgett !  hecrs  a  combatt  towards  ! 

'  then  fox  ^  me,  &  He  fox  thee ; 
44        then  lets  agree,  &  end  this  fray, 

since  this  sweet  &c. 


VeniH, 


joa  drink 
tool 


Venos  qnecne,  for  bewtye  seene, 

in  yonth  soe  greene,  &  loned  soe  yonng, 
4S    thon  that  art  mine  owne  sweet  hart, 

shaJt  hano  a  part  in  Cnppe  [&]  songe  * ; 
thongh  my  foot  be  wrong,  my  swords  fnll  long 
&  hart  full  strong;  cast  care  away, 
52     Since  this  sweet  &c. 


AdoDiO. 


btn'iwin* 
for  yon  I 

It  wiU  reflne    56 
your  mmic. 


Great  Appollo,  crowned  with  yellow,^ 
Cynthins,  fellow  ^-mnsos  deero ! 

heere  is  wine,  itt  mnst  be  thine, 
itt  will  refine  thy  Mnaicke  cleerc ; 

to  the  wire  of  this  sweet  lire 
yon  mnst  aspire  another  day, 

for  this  sweet  &c. 


Juno, 


60    Inno  clere,  &  mother  dere, 

yon  come  in  the  rere  of  a  bowsing  feast ; 


'  Altho',  or  eren  tho',  or  perhaps 

What  tho'  joa  are  a  wingrd  star 
And  fly  as  far. — P. 

*  and  flew  as,  as.  That  flyeth.-— P. 

*  Bo  thou  fox  me. — P. 

*  a  toping  Word. — P.     For^  to  make 
tipsy.  A  cant  term.  See  Hobson's  Jests, 


1607,  ropr.  p.  33.    Halliwell.  -F. 

*  Cup  &  song. — ^P. 

*  Cloath'd  in  vellow.— P. 

*  C<-ase  to  follow,  or  Quit  thy  fellow, 
or  With  thy  fellow.— P.  Apollo  was 
sumamcd  C^ntkius,  and  Diana  CyntkiOj 
as  they  were  bom  on  Mount  Cynthu*, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.  Lemprieze.— F. 


COMK  :  COM£  :  COMB. 
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thus  I  meet^  your  grace  to  greet ; 

the  grape  is  sweet  &  the  last  is  best. 
64  now  let  fall  your  angry  brawlee ' 

from  immortall  A  irsjghtje  ewaj; 
tis  a  gracious  thing  to  please  jour  Kdng^ 

k  heare  you  sing  &c. 


IwTeyonr 
anger, 


drink  and 
■IngI 


68  Awfiill  sire,  &  king  of  fire  ! 

let  wine  aspire  to  thy  mighty  throne, 
k  in  this  qnire  of  voices  clere 
Gome  thou,  &  beare  an  imorttall  drame  '  ; 
T2   for  fury  ends,  &  grace  d[e] sends 

with  Stygian  feinds  to  dwell  for  aye. 
lett  Nectnr  spring  &  thnnder  ring 
when  lone  '  doth  sing  &c,  Ac. 


IVV^fOZ} 


Jore, 

drink, 

and  join  oar 
■ongi 
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Vnlcan,  Momns,  hermes,  Bacchus, 

Mars  &  Venus,  2  and  tooe, 
Phebus  brightest,  luno  rightest, 

k  the  mightyest  of  the  crew, 
loQo,  and  all  the  heauens  great  ^  hall, 

keepe  festiuall  &  holy-day  ! 
since  this  sweete  spring  wtth  her  blacke  thing 

^ill  make  you  sing  fa  la  la  la. 

ffins. 


Vnloaaaiid 
all  yoa  goda, 


rejoioe 
and  drink 
wine. 


'  brawle.— P. 

'  drone,  L  c.  bass. — P. 


'  Jove. — ^P.  MS.  lohne,  with  perhaps 
the  h  marked  out — F. 
*  fuU  here,  struck  out — F. 
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[In  2  Parts.— P.] 

This  is  a  late^  popular  version  of  the  old  romance  of  ^  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  G-reen  Knight^^  preserved  amongst  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  (Nero  A.  X.   fol.  91)  edited  by  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  for    the  Bannatyne    Club   in   1839   and  by   Richard 
Morris  Esq.  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1864.«    The 
old  romance,  written,  according  to  Mr.  Morris,  about  1320  A.D., 
by  the  author  of  the  Early   English   Alliterative  Poems  also 
printed  by  the  E.   E.   Text  Society,  is  lengthy,  is  written  in 
alliterative  metre,  and  is  as  difficult  as  the  old  alliterative  poems 
usually  are.     To  dissipate  this  besetting  obscurity,  to  relieve  this 
apparent  tediousness,  the  present  translation  and  abridgement 
was  made.     The  form  is  changed ;  the  language  is  modernised. 
In  a  word,  the  old  romance  was  adapted  to  the  taste  and  under- 
standing of  the  translator's  time.     Moreover,  it  was  made  to 
explain  a  custom  of  that  time — a  custom  followed  by  an  Order 
that  was  instituted,  according  to  Selden  and  Camden,  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  (a.d.  1399)  after  the  time  when,  according 
to  Mr.  Morris,  the  poem  first  appeared.     It  explains  why 

Knights  of  the  bathe  weare  the  lace 

UntiU  they  have  woncn  their  shoen, 
Or  else  a  ladje  of  hye  estate 
From  about  his  necke  shall  it  take 

For  the  doughtye  deeds  hee  hath  done. 

On  this  point  Somehset  Herald  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  note : 

*  A   curious  adventure  of    Sir  Ga-  tion  p.  29-31  [of  MS. ;  pp.  70-3  of  text], 

waine,  explaining  a  custome  used  by  —P. 

the  Knights  of  the  Bath. — P.  *  In  his  edition  of  Syr  Gawayne,  Sir 

N.B.  See  a  Fragm«it  p.  29  [of  MS. ;  F.  Madden  printed  the  present  poem  as 

Tol.  i.  p.  70,  1.  213  of  text]  wherein  is  No.  III.  in  his  Appendix,  p.  224-242. 
mentioD  of  a  Green  *Kiii^At  &  decapita- 
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College  of  Arms,  Jane  8. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  Knights  of  the  Bath,  from  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  to  wear  a  lace  or  shoulder 
knot  of  white  silk  on  the  left  shoulder  of  their  mantles  or  gowns, 
(**  theis  xxxii  nw  knijtes  preceding  immediately  before  the  king  in 
theire  gownis,'  and  hoodis,  and  tookina  of  whi^  silke  upon  theire 
flhouldeirs  as  is  accustumid  att  the  Bath : "  MS.  temp.  Edw.  lY., 
fragment  published  by  Heame  at  the  end  of  Sprott's  Chronicle, 
p.  88).  This  lace  was  to  be  worn  till  it  should  be  taken  off  by  the 
hand  of  the  prince  or  of  some  noble  lady,  upon  the  knight*s  haying 
performed  "  some  brave  and  considerable  action,"  vide  Anstis's 
ESstoiy  of  the  Order.  What  this  custom  originated  in  does  not 
appear,  and  the  writer  of  the  poem  has  only  exercised  the  allowed  pri- 
vilege of  his  craft,  in  attributing  the  derivation  to  the  adventure  of  Sir 
Gawaine  and  "  the  Lady  gay  '*  in  this  legend  of  "The  Green  Knight." 

In  the  Statutes  of  the  Order,  11th  of  George  I.  1725,  it  is  com- 
manded that  they  shall  wear  on  the  lefb  shoulder  of  their  mantle  "the 
lace  of  white  silk  antiently  worn  by  the  said  knights,"  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  its  being  taken  off  at  any  time  for  any  reason. 

J.  R.  Planch^. 

The  recast  belongs  then  to  an  age  which  was  beginning  to 
study  itself^  and  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  practices  which  it 
found  itself  observing.  It  is  an  infant  antiquarian  effort.  But  the 
poem  has  lost  much  of  its  vigour  in  the  translation.  It  is  in  its 
present  shape  but  a  shadow  of  itself.  Moreover,  the  following  copy 
appears  much  mutilated.  Several  half-stanzas  have  dropped  out 
altogether,  probably  through  the  sheer  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

The  two  leading  persons  of  the  romance  are  the  well-known 
Sir  Crawain,  of  King  Arthur's  court,  and  Sir  Bredbeddle  of  the 
West  country — the  same  knight  who  appears  in  King  Arthur 
and  the  King  of  ComwaM^  vol.  i.  p.  67.  The  main  interest 
rests  upon  Sir  Gawain.  His  "  points  three  " — his  boldness,  his 
courtesy,  his  hardiness — are  all  proved.  He  is  eager  for  adven- 
tures; he  unshrinkingly  pursues  them  to  the  end;  he  bears 
extreme  hardships  patiently ;  his  courtesy  is  shown  in  his  nobly 

'  FioisMTt  aMjB,  **  nn  double  cordeau  de  sojc  blanche  a  blanches  louppcttes  pendans.** 
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resisting  the  overtures  made  him  by  his  host^s  wife,  whom  Agostes 
has  brought  to  his  bedside. 

The  ladye  kissed  him  times  three, 
Saith,  **  Without  I  have  the  loTe  of  thee, 

My  life  ftandeth  in  dere." 
Sir  Gawaine  blushed  on  the  Lady  bright, 
Saith,  *'  Your  husband  is  a  gentle  Knight, 

By  Him  that  bought  mee  deare ! 
To  me  itt  were  great  shame. 
If  I  shold  doe  him  any  grame. 

That  hath  beene  kmd  to  mee." 

All  these  provings  are  given  much  more  fully  in  the  original 
romance.  But  enough  is  given  here  to  uphold  the  feme  of  the 
chivalrous  knight.    See  the  Turk  and  Chrmn. 


When 
Arthur 
UTed,be 
ruled  aU 
Britain, 


IjIST  !  wen  ^  Arthnr  he  was  Kin^, 
he  had  aU  att  his  leadinge 

the  broad  He  of  Brittaine ; 
England  &  Scottland  one  was, 
&  wales  stood  in  the  same  case, 

the  troth  itt  is  not  to  layne.' 


■iidUTed,for 
a  time,  in 


Toftophit 
knigtata  con- 
tending for 
preoedency, 


Iw  mflfde  tbie 

Bound 

Table, 

that  all 


he  drive  allyance  '  ont  of  this  Be, 
8    soe  Arthur  lined  in  peace  a  while, 
as  men  ^  of  Mickle  maine, 
km^^ts  strong  of  ^  their  degree 
[strove]  wAich  of  them  hjest  shold  bee  ; 
12        therof  Arthur  was  not  faine ; 

hee  made  the  round  table  for  their  behoue, 
thai  none  of  them  shold  sitt  abone, 
but  all  shold  sitt  as  one,^ 


"  when.— P. 

•  without  layne,  Le.  without  lying. — 
or  withotft  altering  the  line  (only  dele  it 
is)  it  is  "  Not  to  conceal  the  truth."— P. 
Old  Norse  U^a,  to  hide. — F. 

•  drave  abena. — P. 


*  man. — P. 

*  En!*  strove  of  (about)  &&— -P. 

*  at  one. — P.    Compare  Arthur,  K  E. 
Text  Soc.,  p.  2,  1.  43-^3  : 

At  Cayrlyone,  wytJIoute  faUe, 
he  let  make  >e  Rooitde  table : 


THE  0RENE  KNIGHT. 
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16    the  King  hiznselfe  in  state  royall. 
Dame  Gneneuer  our  qneene  withall, 
Beemlye  of  body  and  bone. 

itt  fell  againe  the  chnstmase, 
20    many  came  to  that  Lords  place, 
to  that  wortbye  one 
wttb  belme  on  '  bead,  &  brand  brigbt, 
all  that  tooke  order  of  knight; 
24        none  wold  linger  att  bome. 

there  was  noe  castle  nor  manour  free 
that  might  barbonr  that  companye, 
their  puissance  was  soe  great. 
28    their  tents  vp  th^  pight ' 

for  to  lodge  there  all  that  night, 
therto  were  sett  to  meate. 


might  be 
eqnaL 


OneOhriat. 
mas  many 
knights 
camo  to 
Arthur*! 
ooort. 


No  house 
oooldhold 
ail  of  them, 


so  they 
pitched  their 
tents. 


Messengers  there  came  [&]  went  ^ 
32    with  much  victualls  verament 
both  by  way  &  streefce  ; 

wine  &  wild  fowle  thither  was  brought, 

Within  they  spared  nought 
36        for  gold,  &  they  might  itt  gett. 

Now  of  Kttt^  Arthur  noe  more  I  moll  *  ; 
but  of  a  venterous  knight  I  will  you  tell  * 

that  dwelled  in  the  west  countrye  ^  ; 
40     Sir  Bredbeddle,  for  sooth  he  hett  ^; 
he  was  a  man  of  Mickele  might, 

&  hord  of  groat  bewtye. 


and  food 
was  served 
to  them. 


Bat  I  shall 
leare 
Arthur, 
and  tell  yon 
about 
Sir  Bred- 
beddle. 


And  why  JhtI  he  maked  hyt  ^xxa, 
^8  was  |>e  re90ui»  y-wyss, 
Ht  no  man  schulde  sytt  aboue  o^r, 
ne  haue  indignacionn  of  hys  bro^ ; 
And  alle  hadde  .oo.  seruyse, 
For  no  pryde  echolde  aiyse 
For  any  degree  of  syttynge 
0)>cr  for  any  Bcroynge.— F. 


»  MS.  &.— F. 

■  pitched,  or  put. — P. 

■  and  went — P. 

*  mell,  meddle,  fr.  mMer.     Uny. — P. 

*  I  teU.— P. 

*  See  line  615.— F. 

*  hight,  was  called. — P.     The  earlier 
romance  makes  the  knight's  name  "Bern- 
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HcloTed  hi« 
wife  dooiy, 

bntilM 

lovwlSir 

Gftwaint. 


lie  had  a  ladj  to  liis  '  wifTe, 
44    he  loned  her  deerlye  as  his  liffe, 
shce  was  both  bljih  and  blee  '  ; 
becanse  Sir  Grawaine  was  stiffo  in  stowre, 
shee  loned  him  prinilje  paramonr,' 
48        &  *  shee  nener  him  see. 


Her  mother 


dealt  in 
witcfacnft. 


itt  was  Agostes  that  was  her  mother ; 
itt  was  witchcraft  &  noe  other 
that  shee  dealt  with  all ; 


could  tnuie-  52 

fenn  neiif 


•ndtokl 

BiTdbeddle 

to  ffo,  traot-  55 

formed. 


shee  cold  transpose  laiighis  &  swainc 
like  as  in  battaile  they  were  slaine, 

wonnded  '  both  Lim  &  lightt,^ 
shee  tanght  her  sonne  the  l^ntght  alsoo 
in  transposed  likenesse  he  shold  goe  ^ 

both  by  fell  and  frythe ; 


to  Arthar^B 
oonrttoeee 
■dventarea. 


This  WW  in 
oidertogct 

Gftwnine 


shee  said,  "  thoa  shalt  to  Arthurs  hall ; 

for  there  great  adnenturcs  shall  befall 
60         That  eaer  saw  King  or  Knight.'* 

all  was  for  her  daughters  sake, 

that  which,  she  ^  soe  sadlyc  spake 
to  her  sonne-in-law  the  Knight, 
64    because  Sir  Grawaine  was  bold  and  hardye. 


[l«KC  '2-H] 


lak  de  Hautdesert"  (p.  78,  1.  2445);  it 
does  not  make  his  wife  fall  in  lore  with 
Gawain,  but  Bcrnlak  sends  her  to  tempt 
him  (p.  75,  1. 2362).  Gawain  comes  out 
of  the  temptation  as  one  of  the  most 
faultless  men  that  crer  walked  on  foot, 
and  as  much  aboro  other  knights  as  a 
pearl  is  abore  white  pose  (L  2364).  The 
enchantress  is  Morgue  la  Faytt  Arthur's 
half-sister  and  Gawaine*s  aunt ;  and  she 
sends  Bemlak  to  Arthur's  court  in  the 
hope  that  his  talking  with  his  head  in 
hand  would  bereave  uU  Arthur's  knigbta 
of  their  wits,  and  gricTe  Guinerere,  and 
make  her  die  (p.  78, 1.  2460).  The  de- 
scription of  Morgne  la  Faye  (p.  30-1)  is 


Tery  good,  with  her  rough  yellow  wrinkled 
cheeks,  her  covered  neck,  her  black  chin 
muffled  up  with  whito  vails,  her  fore- 
head enfolded  in  silk,  showins  onlv  her 
bUck  brows,  eres,  nose,  and  bps  ''"sowe 
to  se  and  aeliyly  blered." — F. 
»  MS.  wis.— F. 

•  so  bright  of  blee,   bUe  is  culuur, 
complexion,  bleo  S.  Color.    Uny.— P. 

■  I  wf  read  par  amour. — P. 

•  and  yet.— P. 

•  and  wound. — P. 

•  lythe,  a  joint,  a  limb,  a  nerre.  Sax. 
li^.  artus.     Uny.— P. 

»  to  go.— P. 

•  MS.  that  theye  wAich.— F. 
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&  therto  full  of  cnrtesye,' 
to  bring  him  into  her  sight. 


brought  to 
her  dangh- 
ter. 


the  knight  said  ''  soe  mote  I  thee, 
68    to  Arthurs  court  will  I  mee  hjre 
for  to  praise  thee  right, 

&  to  proue  Gawaines  points  3 ; 

&  that  he  true  tJiai  men  tell  me, 
72        by  Mary  Most  of  Might." 


Bredbeddle 
agrees  to  go. 


andproTe 
whether 
Oawaine  ia 
so  good. 


76 


earlye,  soone  as  itt  was  day, 
the  Knight  dressed  him  fall  gay, 

vmstrode  ^  a  fiill  good  steede  ; 
helme  and  hawberke  both  he  hent, 
a  long  fauchion  verament 

to  fend  them  in  his  neede. 


Bredbeddle 
Btartanezt 
day 

on  horse- 
back. 


(hat '  was  a  lolly  sight  to  seene, 
80    when  horsse  and  armour  was  aU  greene, 
&  weapon  that  hee  bare, 
when  that  bume  was  hamisht  still, 
his  countenance  he  became  right  well, 
84        I  dare  itt  safelye  sweare. 


He  was  a 
goodly  sight, 
in  his  green 
armonr,  and 
on  his  green 
horse. 


88 


tJiat  time  att  Carleile  lay  our  King ; 
att  a  Castle  of  flatting  was  his  dwelling, 

in  the  fforrest  of  delamore.^ 
for  sooth  he  ^  rode,  the  sooth  to  say, 
to  Carleile  ^  he  came  on  Christmas  day, 

into  that  fayre  countrye.'^ 


Arthur  is  at 

Carlisle, 

at  Castle 

Flatting, 

inDelamera 

Forest. 

Bredbeddla 
arrives  on 
Chrirtnuw 
day. 


>  ">at  fyne  &der  of  nurture"  the  old 
lomance  csUb  him,  p.  29, 1.  919.— F. 

*  mod  strode,  i.e.  bestrode.— P.  im»« 
lomid.  See  the  elaborate  deacription  of 
the  kiiiight,  his  annoiir  and  horse,  in  the 
old  nunaoce,  p.  6^,  L  161-202.— F. 


»  Yt,  Le.  i<.— P. 

*  Ddamere. — ^P.    In  Cheshire. — ^H. 

*  for  soe  hee. — P. 

'  Camjlot,  in  the  old  romance. — ^F. 
'  oountiye  faire. — ^P.  ' 
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The  porter 


him  whera 
tatt'igtoingto. 


«*Toflee 
KiogArthnr 
and  hit 
lords." 


TbB  porter 


ieUiArthnr 


when  ho  into  that  place  came/ 

92    the  porter  thought  him  a  MamelonB  groome 
he  saith,  "  Sir,  wither  wold  yee  ?  " 
hee  said,  "  I  am  a  venteronB  Knight^ 
&  of  your  King  wold  haae  sights 

96        &  other  Jjorda  that  heere  bee.'* 

noe  word  to  him  the  porter  spake, 
bat  left  him  standing  att  the  gate, 

&  went  forth,  as  I  weene, 
100    &  kneeled  downe  before  the  King ; 
saith,  ''  in  lifes  dayes  old  or  yonnge, 

snch  a  sight  I  hane  not  scene  ! 


of  theOrwD 

Knigfat'i 

arrtral. 


■ndtbe 
king 

oiilcnUBi 
tobekiiB. 


"  for  yonder  att  your  gates  right ;  ** 

104  he  saith,  "  hee  is  ^  a  venteroos  Knight ; 

all  his  vesture  is  greene.'* 
then  spake  the  King  prondest  in  all,* 
saith,  "  bring  him  into  the  hall ; 

105  let  vs  see  what  hee  doth  meane." 


Bredbeddle 


God 


lis 


when  the  gpi'eene  Knight  came  before  the  King, 
he  stood  in  his  stirrops  strechinge, 

&  spoke  with  voice  cleere, 
&  saith,  *'  King  Arthur,  god  sane  thee 
as  thou  sittest  in  thy  prosperiiye, 

&  Maintaine  thine  honor  ^ ! 


•adnyihe 


todudkoflt 
hklotdsto 
Atrial  of 
manhood. 


"  why  *  thou  wold  me  nothing  but  right ; 

116    I  am  come  hither  a  venterous  [Knight,*] 
&  kayred^  thorrow  countrye  fiEur,* 
to  proue  poynts  in  thy  pallace 
that  longeth  to  manhood  in  euerye  case 

ISO        among  thy  Ixmfe  deere.'* 


'  oome  or  was  eome. — ^P. 

'  there  ii. — ^P. 

'  iint  or  foremoft  of  alL — P. 

*  hxmnen, — ^P. 

•  for  why,  beomse.— F. 


•  Knight— P. 

'  hftTO  gone;  A.-S.  eerran, 
torn,  pM8  OT«r  or  by. — ^F. 

*  fim,  or  periiape  foim — ^P. 


oe- 


THB  G&EMS  KNIOflT. 

the  EfR47»  he  sayd  ^  full  still  > 
till  he  had  said  all  his  will ; 

oertein  thus  can  '  he  saj : 
124    '*  as  I  am  tme  knight  and  King, 
thoa  shalt  hane  thy  askinge  ! 

I  will  not  saj  thy  naj,^ 

"  whether  then  wilt  *  on  foote  fighting, 

128    or  on  steed  backe  ^  insting 
for  lone  of  Ladyes  gay. 
If  &  thine  armor  be  not  fine, 
I  will  gine  thee  port  of  mine." 

182        "  god  ameroy,  Lord !  "  can  he  say, 

**  here  I  make  a  challenging 

among  the  Lords  both  old  and  younge 

that  worthy  beene  in  weede, 
136    w^ich  of  them  will  take  in  hand  ^ — 
hee  f^t  is  both  stiffe  and  strongo 

and  fall  good  att  need — 

"  I  shall  lay  my  head  downe, 

140     strike  itt  of  if  he  can  ^ 

With  a  stroke  to  garr  ^  itt  bleed, 
for  this  day  12  monthe  another  at  his  : 
let  me  see  who  wHl  answer  this, 

144         a  knight  ^^  that  is  donghtye  of  deed; 
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Arthur 


conaentato 
let  him  try 


on  foot, 

orhone- 
bttck. 


Bndbeddle 
GhaUragM 
Arthars 
lords: 


hem  tetany 
one 


[page2(«]    onthtehend 
off, 


fararatorn 
ootathia 


head  ayear 
hflnoe 


^'  for  this  day  12  month,  the  sooth  to  say, 
let  him  come  to  me  &  seictb  his  praye ; 
mdlye,"  or  ener  hee  blin," 


»  satt.— P. 

*  quietly. — P- 

*  eertm  then  'gan.— P. 

«  say  thee  nay. — P.  py  jb  the  abla- 
tiTe  of  the  A.'Sux.  demonatratiye  prp- 
noun,  se,  seo,  pa€» — V, 

*  wilt  be. — T.     wilt—wi8h6rt>   pre- 


•  on  steed-back,  i.e.  on  hone-bade. 
—P. 

'  bond.— P. 

•  con.— P. 

•  gar^  cause. — F. 

'•  perhaps  To  a  k*.  —P. 

»  redlye,  i.e.  readily.    ViA  GJ).— P. 

"  Wm,  Ibger,  delay. — ^P. 
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at  the 

Greene 

CbappeU. 


148     whiiher  to  come,  I  shall  him  tell, 

the  readie  way  to  the  greene  chappell, 
that  place  I  will  be  in.** 


Kay 


the  King  att  ease  sate  fxill  still, 

152     &  all  his  lords  said  but  litle  ' 
till  he  had  said  all  his  will, 
vpp  stood  Sir  Kay  that  crabbed  knight^ 
spake  mightye  words  that  were  of  height, 

156         that  were  both  Lond  and  shrill ; 


•coeptithe 
chalkoffe. 


Tlwothar 

knlghtiteU 

Eajtobe 

quet; 

heTialwaji 

getting  into 


160 


"  I  shall  strike  his  necke  in  tooe, 
the  head  away  the  body  froe." 

th6  bade  him  all  be  still, 
saith,'  ^'  Kay,  of  thy  dints  make  noe  rouse,' 
thou  wottest  foil  litle  what  ^  thou  does  *  ; 

noe  good,  but  Mickle  ill/* 


BIrGAVidiw       164 


Mjeitwffl 
betoolMdif 
Arthnr 
do«Hi*tlet 
hiatiketbe        16S 


Eche  man  wold  this  deed  haue  done, 
yp  start  Sir  Gawaine  soone, 

vpon  his  knees  can  kneele, 
he  said,  "  that  were  great  villanye 
without  you  put  this  deede  to  me, 

my  le^^,  as  I  haue  sayd ; 


Arthur 


17S 


hot  not  till 


"  remember,  I  am  your  sisters  sonne." 
the  King  said,  "  I  grant  thy  boone ; 

but  mirth  is  best  att  meele ; 
cheere  thy  guest,  and  giue  him  wine, 
&  after  dinner,  to  itt  fine, 

&  sett  the  buffett  well !  " 


«  Uttel.— P. 

•  Le.  theysay. — ^P. 

'  pniaa,  axtolliiig; 


haps  rcmat,  noise.    G.  Bong. — ^P. 
*  thalL— .P. 


that.— -P. 
•doeii.— P. 
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now  the  greene  Knight  is  set  att  meate, 

176    seemlyo  '  semcd  in  his  seato, 
beside  the  round  table, 
to  talke  of  his  welfare,  nothing  he  needs, 
like  a  Kni^^t  himselfe  he  feeds, 

lAu        with  long  time  reasnable.^ 


ItredUHldlo 

dined. 


184 


when  the  dinner,  it  was  done, 

the  Kiiig  said  to  &iT  Ghiwaine  soono, 

withonten  any  fable 
he  said,  "  on  ^  you  will  doc  this  dcedc, 
I  praj  lesus  be  jour  speede  ! 

this  knight  is  nothing  vnstablc.'' 


Arthnr 
Uawaino 


God  iiiicei]. 

Bivdbeddlo 

id  a  stiff  ono. 


the  greene  Knight  his  head  downe  lajd  ; 

188    Sir  Gawaine,  to  the  axe  he  braid  ^ 
to  strike  wtth  eger  will ; 
he  stroke  the  liecke  bone  in  twaine, 
the  blood  burst  out  in  eue^ye  vaine, 

192        the  head  firom  the  body  fell. 


Qa^raiDo 


ohnpH  off 

Ilmlbeddlu'i* 

head. 


196 


the  greene  Knight  his  head  vp  hent,^ 
into  his  saddle  wightilye  ®  he  sprent, 

spake  words  both  Lowd  &  shrill, 
saith :  ''  Gawaine  !  thinke  on  thy  couonant ! 
this  day  12  monthes  see  thou  ne  want 

to  come  to  the  greene  chappell !  " 


Brodboddio 
picks  It  up, 
jumps  into 
hiiHaddltf» 


reminds 

OawaJne  to 

meothim 

twelve 

months 

henoe, 


MS.  ^eenlye^  with  a  horizontal  line 
two  TertioAl  strokefl  over  the  n, 
oHiig  a  contncdoD,  and  showing 
i  I  ought  to  have  read  as  m  the 
ilar  n  in  the  heading  of  *'  £^  and 
Be,"  Tol.  i.  p.  341.  Hie  Utlc  would 
1  hare  coiresponded  with  the  text; 
never  hating  noticKl  the  contraction 
•»,  I  hesxiaied  to  alter  the  MS. — F. 
rnwHiable,— P. 

01.  IL 


•  an.— P. 

•  See  Herbert  Coleridge's  Glossary  on 
this  word.  Old  Norse  hrtgia.  He  abstracts 
from  Edison.  As  a  neuter  verb  it  id 
used  "  of  any  violent  motion  of  bodj, 
as  to  leap." — F. 

•  took. — P.  The  old  romance  makes 
some  of  the  knights  kick  the  head  with 
their  feet,  1.  428.— F. 

•  actively. — ^P.  » 
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rides  off. 


All  had  great  mamell,  tJuit  tli6  seo 

200    that  he  spake  so  merrilje 

&  bare  his  head  in  his  hand, 
forth  att  the  hall  dore  he  rode  right, 
and  that  saw  both  Kin^  and  knight 

204        and  Lords  that  were  in  land. 


pott  his 

•gain, 

and  promiim 
Gawalne 
abetter 
buflTet. 


208 


Without  the  hall  dore,  the  sooth  to  sainc, 
hee  sett  his  head  vpon  againo,' 

saies,  *'  Arthnr,  hane  heero  my  hand  ! 
when-soeuer  the  Kinight  cometh  to  mee, 
a  better  buffett  sickerlye 

I  dare  him  well  warrand." 


Arthnr  is 
Tcry  eorry 
forGawalne, 


so  Is  Lance- 
l(it. 


Gawalne 

cbeenthem 

np» 


hiat 


the  greene  Knight  away  went. 

212    all  this  was  done  by  enchantment 
that  the  old  witch  had  wrought, 
sore  sicke  fell  Arthur  the  Ktn^, 
and  for  him  made  great  mourning 

216        that  into  such  bale  was  brought. 

the  Queen,  shee  weeped  for  his  sake ; 
sorry  was  Sir  Lancelott  dulake, 

&  other  were  dreery  in  thought 
220    because  he  was  brought  into  great  perill ; 
his  mightye  manhood  wiU  not  availe, 

tliat  before  hath  freshlye  fought. 

Sir  Ghiwaine  comfort  "King  and  Queen, 
224     &  all  the  doughtye  there  be-deene  ' ; 
he  bade  the  shold  be  still; 
said,  "  of  my  deede  I  was  ncuer  feard,' 
nor  yctt  I  am  nothing  a-drcad, 
228         I  swere  by  Saint  Michacll ; 


[m 


'  Tho  old  romance  makes  the  head 
open  its  eyelids  and  spetdt  vhilo  it's  on 
tho  knight's  hand,  L  446.— F. 


s  ; 


F. 


immediately.— P.   op  all  toget 


»  fraid.— P. 


•  '»■ 


THE  aB£NB  KNiaHT. 

"  for  when  drawetb  toward  my  day, 
I  will  dresse  me  in  mine  array 
my  prOTnise  to  fulfill. 
233    Sir,*'  he  saith,  *'  as  I  haue  blis, 

I  wott  not  where  the  groene  chappell  is, 
therfore  seeke  itt  I  will." 

the  royall  Couett  *  verament 
236    all  ronght '  Str  Oawaines  intent, 
they  thought  itt  was  the  best, 
they  went  forth  into  the  feild, 
knights  thnt  ware  both  speare  and  sheeld 
240        ihi  priced  •  forth  full  prest  *  ; 

some  chuse  them  to  lustingo, 
some  to  dance,  Beuell,  and  sing ; 
of  mirth  th6  wold  not  rest. 
244    all  they  swore  together  in  fere, 

that  and  Sir  Grawaine  ouer-come  wore, 
the  wold  bren  all  the  west. 

Now  leaue  wee  the  King  in  his  pallace. 

348    the  greene  Knight  come  home  is 
to  his  owne  Castle ; 
this  folke  frend  *  when  he  came  home 
what  doughtye  deeds  he  had  done. 

252         nothing  he  wold  them  tell ; 

full  well  hee  wist  in  certaine 
tJiat  his  wiffe  loued  Sir  Grawaine 
that  comelye  was  vnder  kell.^ 
256     listen,  Lords  ^  !  &  yee  will  sitt, 
&  yee  shall  heere  the  second  ffitt, 
what  adyentnres  &ir  Grawaine  befell. 
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he'll  keep 
bis  pledge, 


and  will 
seek  out 
ttie  Green 
Chapel. 


The  court 
approve, 


aDd  go  forth 


to  jooet, 
revel, 

and  sport, 

■wearing  to 
revenee 
Oawaloe  it 
he's  kUtod. 


Bredbeddle 
rcacheahia 
home, 


tdlfl  no  one 
what  ht  ha* 
don#. 


btitknowi 
that  his  wife 
lovea 
Gawaino. 


*  wjall    Coortt— P.     ?   covey,  Fp. 
www.— F. 

'  ?  reached,  took  in.— F. 
'prick«L— P. 
«  rpadj.— P. 

*  His  folke  freyu*d,  i.e.  inquiped.— P. 


'  A  child's  caal,  any  thin  membrane. 
"Kim  or  keil  wherein  the  bowels  are 
lapt."  Florio,  p.  840.  Sir  John  "rofe 
my  kell"  (deflowered  me)  MS.  CanUb. 
Ff.  ▼.  48,  fo.  111.  Halliweirs  Gloss.-  F. 

»  Lordini^fl. — ^P. 

F  2 
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The  year  is 
up,  and 
Oawaine 
matstgo. 


Tbrklnjr 
anil  court 
grieve. 


260 


2?  parte. 


264 


[PartIL] 

The  day  is  come  thai  Gawaine  miiBt  goi 
Kyiighta  &  Ladyes  waxed  wann 

that  were  wtthout  in  that  place ; 
tlio  Km{7  himselfo  siked  ill, 
ther  Qiieen  a  swonnding  almost  fell, 

to  that  lomej  when  bo  shold  passe. 


ni«fitee<l 
was  dapplG- 


268 


When  he  was  in  armour  bright, 

ho  was  one  of  the  goodljest  Kniyhis 

that  euer  in  brittaine  was  borne, 
they  brought  S/r  Gawaine  a  steed, 
was  dapple  gray  and  good  att  need,' 

I  tell  w/thouten  scome ; 


hisbridlo 
jowdMp 


hill  fltlimiw 
rilk; 


his  bridle  was  wt'th  stones  sett, 
272    with  gold  &  pearle  ouerfrett, 
&  stones  of  great  vertue ; 

ho  was  of  a  f  nrley  *  kind ; 

his  stirropps  were  of  silke  of  ynd ; 
276       I  tell  you  this  tale  for  true. 


he  glittered 
like  guld. 


when  he  rode  ouer  the  Mold, 
his  geere  glistered  as  gold, 
by  the  way  as  ho  rode, 
280   many  furlcys  '  he  there  did  see, 
fowlcs  by  tlio  water  did  flee, 
by  brimes  &  bankcs  soc  broad. 


'  Giyngolct  is  the  stoi-d's  namo  in  the 
old  romanco,  bnt  his  colour  h  not  given. 
All  the  jolly  bits  about  his  tnip])iDgs, 
andOa^-aine's  armour,  with  its  pentungcl 
dtn-ised  }*y  Solomon,  and  called  in 
Kuglish  **  tbo  endeles  knot."  are  omitted 


here. — F. 

« /c-r/i>,  wonder,  wonderfi 
ferlicy  rc'pentiuus,  hurr^ndui 
G.D.—P. 

»  ?  MS.  furleffs,  for  fcrlics, 
-F. 
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284 


288 


many  fiirlejs  there  saw  hee 

of  wolues  A  wild  beasts  sikerlje ; 

on  hnnting  hee  tooke  most  heede. 
forth  he  rode,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
for  to  seeks  the  greene  chappell, 

he  wist  not  where '  indeed. 


Gawaine 

wondroos 

beuta; 


293 


^Ab  he  rode  in  an  ene[n]ing  late, 
ending  downe  a  greene  gate,< 

a  faire  castell  saw  hee,' 
that  seemed  a  place  of  Mickle  pride ; 
thitherward  Str  Gawaine  can  lyde 
.  to  gett  some  harborrowe.^ 


ri»ge207] 


dlaoemia 
castlo, 

rides  to 
It, 


296 


300 


thither  he  came  in  the  twjlight^ 
he  was  ware  of  a  gentle  Knight^ 

the  Lord  of  the  place  was  hee. 
Meekly  to  him  Str  Gawaine  can  speake, 
&  asked  him,  "  for  King  Arthurs  sake, 

of  harborrowe  I  pray  thee  ! 


and 
lord 


lodging 


ito 


"I  am  a  far  Labordd  ^  Knight, 

I  pray  yon  lodge  me  all  this  night." 

he  sayd  him  not  nay, 
^  hee  tooke  him  by  the  arme  &  led  him  to  the  hall, 
a  poore  child  ^  can  hee  call, 

saith,  "  dight  well  this  palfirey." 


for  the  night. 


The  lord 
leads  him  in, 


into  a  chamber  thS  went  a  i^U  great  speed  ; 
^  there  the  found  all  things  readye  att  need, 
I  dare  safelye  swere  ; 


'  The  k  18  made  over  an  ^  in  MS. — ^F. 

*  gate^  way,  IbL  Gata,  via.  GL  ad  G.D. 
-P. 

*  hee  saw;  or  saw  he  thore.---P. 

*  harhuree  or  karbere.  Lodging.  Urry. 
-P. 


•  ^^^  far-labored, — Skeat. 

•  "Sere  sedges/'  several  men, "  stabeled 
his  stede,  stif  men  in-no^e."  Old  Bom. 
which  has  a  fiuo  dcticription  of  the 
castle  and  room,  &;c.— F. 
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and  they  po 
to  Mipper. 

The  lord't 
wife 


■np4  with 
them. 


and  then 
retim. 


Thelonl 
aaksGa- 
waine 


what  he  has 
coDui  there 
lor. 


He  will  ketp 
hiAcuiuuel. 


<:awainc 
tclU  him  all, 


ficr  in  chambers  baming  brigbt, 
candles  in  chandlers  ^  baming  light ; 
312        to  8npp#»r  the  went  fnll  yare.' 

he  sent  after  his  Ladye  bright 

to  come  to  supp  wtth  that  gentle  Knight, 

&  shec  came  bljthe  with-aU ; 
316   forth  shee  came  then  anon, 

her  Plaids  following  her  echc  one 

in  robes  of  rich  pall.' 

as  shee  sate  att  her  supper, 
320   euer-more  the  Ladye  clere 

S/r  Gawaine  shee  looked  vpon. 
when  the  supper  it  was  done, 
shee  tooke  her  Maids,  &  to  her  chamber  gone.^ 

324    he  cheered  the  Knight  &  gauc  him  wine, 
&  said,  '*  welcome,  by  St.  Martine ! 
I  pray  you  take  itt  for  none  ill ; 
328    one  thing,  Sir,  I  wold  you  pray ; 
what  you  make  soe  farr  this  way  ? 
the  truth  you  wold  me  tell ; 

*'  I  am  a  Kaight,  &  soe  are  yee  ; 
332   YoMr  couccll,  an  you  will  tell  mee, 
forsooth  keepc  itt  I  will ; 

for  if  itt  be  poynt  of  any  dread, 

perchance  I  may  helpe  att  need 
336        cither  lowd  or  still.*' 

for  ^  his  words  that  were  soe  smooth, 
had  Sir  Gawaine  wist  the  soothe. 


'  C-amllfhticks.— P. 

*  Yarc,  aoutuH,  nady,  eager,  nimble. 

—P. 

»  any  rich  or  fine  Cloth,  but  properly 
purple:  taken  from  the  Robe  worn  by 
Bisnops.— P.  He«.'  th«»  drjicription  f)f  the 
Lndyc  in  tip-  <M  nunancf.  with  •*Hlr 
brt'st  &  hir  bry;t  Jrolt  V-ai-c  display i-J.  * 


(p.  30-1).— F. 

*  Xext  line  wanting;  in  the  MS.— K. 
Bead:  Shec  tooke  [with  her]  her  Maids 

[anon]. 
&  to  her  chantljer  gone.— Skeat. 

*  for  all.— P.    Tlir  old  itnnance  keep* 
thf  siHTft  till  the  tnd.— F. 
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all  he  wold  not  bane  told, 
340  for  that  was  the  greeno  Knight 
that  hee  was  lodged  with  that  night, 
A  harbarrowes '  in  his  hold. 

he  saith,  **  as  to  the  greene  chappell, 

344  thitherward  I  can  you  tell, 
itt  is  but  furlongs  3. 
the  ULaster  of  it  is  a  venterons  'Knight^ 
&  workes  by  witchcrafb  day  &  night, 

348       With  many  a  great  ftirley.* 

"  if  he  worke  with  neuer  soe  much  firanoe,' 
he  is  curteous  as  he  sees  cause. 

I  tell  you  sikerlye, 
352  you  shall  abyde,  &  take  your  rest, 
&  I  will  into  yonder  fforrest 

vnder  the  greenwood  tree." 

they  plight  their  truthes  *  to  beleeue,* 

366  either  w/th  other  for  to  deale, 

whether  it  were  siluer  or  gold ; 
he  said,  "  we  2  both  [sworn®]  wilbe, 
what  aoener  god  sends  you  &  mee, 

360        to  be  parted  on  the  Mold.** 

The  greene  Kjiight  went  on  hunting  ^  ; 
S^r  Grawaine  in  the  castle  beinge, 
lay  sleeping  in  his  bed. 


not  knowing 
be  WH  in 


Bredboddle't 
caitle. 


Bredbeddla 
directs 
Oawaine  to 
theOreen 
Chapel, 


(vhow 
niMter 
works 
witobcnft.) 


bnt  adTises 
him  tostsj 
and  rest. 


Tbcyasree 
tOBuara 


whaterer 
either  may 
Ret. 


'  harberow*d,  lodged.— P. 
'  wcmdep. — P. 

'  peiiups  frais — to   make    a    noise, 
njh.    G.  adG.D.— P. 

*  trothes. — P. 

*  be  leil.— P.  See  Leele,  1. 478.  But 
'the  text  is  right,  see  Wedgwood  on  be- 
ne in  hin  Engluih  Ettfmoiogy,  **  The 
mdamental  notion,  seems  to  be,  to  ap- 
'ore,  to  sanction  an  arrangement^  to 
em  an  object  in  accordance  with  a 
tain  standard  of  fitness." — F. 


'  ?  See  1.  481,  "wee  were  both.** 
The  old  romance  sets  out  the  agreement 
at  length,  1.  1105-9:  What  the  Green 
Knight  wins  hunting  in  the  wood,  Ga- 
waine  is  to  haTc ;  what  Chiwainc  gets  at 
home,  the  Green  Knight  is  to  have — 
"  Sweet,  swap  we  so,  swear  with  truth, 
whether,  man,  loss  belall,  or  better.** — F. 

'  The  spirited  accounts  in  the  old 
romance  of  the  three-days*  hunt  of  thedeer, 
wild  boar,  and  fox,  are  all  left  out  here. 
All  the  go  is  taken  out  of  the  poem. — ^F. 
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BrcUl«diUe'i 
wiu-h 
inolLcr<4n- 
law 


364    Vprosc  the  old  witchc  wtth  hast  throwc,* 
&  to  her  danhtor  can  skec  goo, 
&  said,  "  be  not  adread !  " 


Ipa 


t«-ll<  his  wife 


that  Oa- 
wminc 
is  in  the 
caiftle, 
anil  Uke4 
her  to  lilm, 


to  her  daughter  can  shec  saj, 

368    *'  the  man  that  thou  hast  wisht  many  a  day, 
of  him  thoa  maist  be  sped  ; 
for  S/r  Gkiwainc  that  enrteons  Knight 
is  lodged  in  this  hall  all  night." 

372       shec  brought  her  to  his  bedd. 


and  tells 

him  Ut 

f  uibraou  hCT. 


slice  saith,  **  gentle  Knight^  awake ! 
&  for  this  faire  Ladies  sake 
tJiat  hath  loned  thee  soe  dcerc, 
37G    take  her  boldly  in  thine  armes, 

tlierc  is  noe  man  shall  doe  thee  harme  ; " 
now  beene  they  both  hecre. 


The  wife 
kfiwcn  hiui 
ihricv. 
AUil  adkft  hii 
love. 

(jftwaine 


the  ladye  kissed  him  times  3, 
380    saith,  "  w/thout  I  have  the  lone  of  thee, 
my  life  standeth  in  dere.*  " 
S/r  Gawaine  bluslied  on  the  Lady  bright, 
saith,  "yoMr  husband  is  a  gentle  Knight, 
384        by  him  ////it  bought  mec  dearc ! 


h'lrt. 


'*  to  me  itt  were  great  shame 
if  I  shold  doc  him  any  gramc,' 
that  hatli  becue  kind  to  mec ; 
388    for  I  hauc  such  a  dccdo  to  doc, 
that  I  can  ncythcr  rest  nor  roc,'' 
att  an  end  till  itt  bee.*' 


'  iho,  th«:?. — P.  Sc.  Mr-,  flra,  cafror. 
pmLf*f,  1»«1.  Mn'/.p^Ttinax.  Jamii^son.  The 
uM  n>niiine<-  niukc*  the  Or«><>n  Knight *h 
witV-  ^o  to  Oawaiiif  <>f  litTbclf,  ana  on 
tlireo  succehsiv-  night >-. — F. 


t  ion,  ani;iT.  nm«iurss.  truulth-,  a 

S.  npjiiii  I  or  firtiM,  1  fiirop.     IV 

•  A.-SilX.  row,  qu'kt,  rtpuMr.- 
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then  spake  that  Ladje  gay, 

395  saith,  *^  tell  me  some  '  of  jour  loumey, 

your  succour  I  may  bee ; 
if  itt  be  poynt  of  any  warr, 
there  shall  noe  man  doe  you  noe  darr  ^ 

396  &  yee  wilbe  gouemed  by  mec ; 


Thewifo 


oifanto 
belpOa- 
waine  in  his 
advGntnrc, 


"  for  heere  I  haue  a  lace  of  silke, 
it  is  as  white  as  any  milke, 

d;  of  a  great  value." 
400  shee  saith,  '*  I  dare  safclye  sweare 
there  shall  noe  man  doe  you  deerc  ' 

when  you  haue  it  *  vpon  you." 

Sir  Gawaine  spake  mildlye  in  the  place, 
404   he  thanked  the  Lady  &  tooke  the  lace, 
&  promised  her  to  come  againe. 

the  Kjiight  in  the  fforrest  slew  many  a  hind, 

other  yenison  he  cold  none  find 
408       but  wild  bores  on  tlie  plaine. 

plentye  of  does  &  wild  swine, 
foxes  &  other  ravine, 

as  I  hard  true  men  tell. 
412    Sir  Gawaine  swore  sickerlye 

"  home*  to  yowr  owne,  welcome  you  bee, 

by  him  tliat  harrowes  hell !  " 

the  greene  Knight  his  venison  downc  Layd  ; 
416    then  to  Sir  Grawaine  thus  hee  said, 
*'  tell  mo  anon  in  heght,^ 

what  noueltyes  that  you  haue  won, 

for  hecrs  plenty  of  venison," 
420        Sir  Grawaine  said  full  right, 


and  wiU 
give  him  a 
nUklaoe 


that  will 
protect  him 
nom  all 
hann. 


Gawaine 
takoathe 

l.icc. 


Drcdbcddic, 

after 

hunting. 


is  welcomed 
liome  by 
Ciawainc. 


Ileeharaa 
hill  vcnlnon 
with  Ga- 
waine, 


»  Sir.— P. 

*  A.-S.  dar,  injury,  hurt— F. 

*  hurt,  rid.  supra  [p.  72,  u.  2].— P. 

*  on  you. — 1*.     There  in  a  bit  of  a  /> 


or  &  in  the  MS.  between  it  and  upon. — F. 

•  to   your    own   home  welome,  &e. 
—P. 

•  ftpccd;  like  highiugy  from  Xjokigk.-  F. 
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•ndOa- 
walne  girei 
him  his 
three  klaet. 


Sir  Grawainc  sware  by  S*-  Leonard,' 
*'  such  as  god  sends,  you  shall  banc  part :  " 
in  his  armes  he  hent  the  Ktti///tt, 
424   <!b  there  he  kissed  him  times  8, 

saith,  *'  heere  is  snch  as  god  sends  mee, 
by  Mary  most  of  flight." 


bnt  keeps 
back  the 
lace. 


Next  day 


cuer  priuilyc  he  held  the  Lace  : 
42S   that  was  all  the  villanye  that  cucr  was 
prooued  by  »  S/r  Gawaine  the  gay. 

then  to  bed  soonc  the  went, 

&  sleepcd  there  verament 
432         till  morrow  itt  was  day. 


Gawaine 
takealeaTCf 


andridei 

towuitUthe 

diapel. 


then  S/r  Gawaine  soe  curteous  &  free, 
his  leaue  soone  taketh  hee 

att '  the  Lady  soe  gaye  ; 
436   Hoe  thanked  her,  &  tooke  the  lace, 
&  rode  towards  the  chappell  a]>acc ; 

he  knew  noc  whitt  the  way. 


[inge  2.i»j 


BreahMdki 
ridos  tbtitt 
tuo. 


eu^r  moi-e  in  his  thought  he  had 
440  whether  he  shold  worke  as  the  Ladyc  bade, 
ihat  was  soe  curteous  &  sheene. 

the  g^reene  Imiglti  rode  another  way; 

ho  transposed  Iiim  in  another  array, 
444        before  as  it  was  greene. 


Gawaine 
hL'anahoni, 


as  S/r  Gawaine  rode  ouci*  the  plainc, 
he  hard  one  high  ^  vpon  a  Mountainc 
a  home  blowne  full  lowde. 


*  XovfTiiljerC.— S.  Lfonjini  op  Lionart 
may  be  termed  the  Ilowarxl  of  the  sixth 
cuntuiy.  Ui'wan . .  probably  rc-ceived  into 
the  Church  at  the  Bamo  time  as  his  royal 
master,  CloYis,  with  whom  he  was  in 
high  fii\*our,  and  who  piive  him  permisffiun 
to  sot  many  (.if  the  prisonen*  at  liberty 


who  were  cfmfinod  In  the  diingiM>ns  whirh 
his  charity  prompt**!  him  to  visit.  XoU* 
on  the  M'jfitks,  p.  341. 

'  on.— P.    A.-Sax.  U,  bi,  of,  coDC«rn- 
injr. — K. 

'  of.— P.     Alt  is  right.— F. 
•  on  hijjh. — P. 
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ii%  he  looked  afler  the  greene  chappeH, 
he  saw  itt  stand  ynder  a  hill 
conered  with  eujes  '  abont; 

he  looked  after  the  greene  Kni^ht^ 
452  he  hard  him  wehett  a  &iichion  bright, 
that  the  hills  rang  abont. 
the  Knight  spake  with  strong  cheere, 
said,  '*  jee  be  welcome,  S[ir]  Gawaino  heere, 
456       it  behooveth  thee  to  Lowte."  ' 
he  stroke,  &  litle  perced  the  skin, 
vnneth  the  flesh  within, 
then  Sir  Gttwaine  had  noe  donbt ; 


Oreen 
Chapel, 


tho 


and  the 

Oreen 

Knight; 


who  colli 
htm  to  lay 
down  hie 
head, 


thenetrikee, 

bat  hardly 
ontethrongh 
the  fleeh. 


460  he  saith,  '*  thou  shontest'  !  whj  dost  thoa  soo  ?  '' 
then  Sir  Grawaine  in  hart  waxed  throe  ^  ; 

vpon  his  fieete  can  stand, 
&  soone  he  drew  out  his  sword, 
4C4  &  saith,  '^  traitor !  if  thou  speake  a  word, 
thy  lifle  is  in  my  hand  ^ ; 
I  had  but  one  stroke  att  thee, 
&  thou  hast  had  another  att  mee, 
468       noe  falshood  in  me  thou  found !  ** 


Here- 
prooohee 
Gaweinefor 
■hrinking. 


Gawalne 

tlireatens 

toklUhim. 


the  Knight  said  withouten  laine, 
*'  I  wend  I  It^ad  S/r  Qawaine  slaine, 

the  gentlest  Knight  in  this  land  ® ; 
472   men  told  me  of  great  renowne, 

of  curtesie  thou  might  haue  woon  the  crowne 

aboue  both  free  &  bound, ^ 


Bredbeddle 
answers  that 
Gawoiuo 


*  I  ffuppose  Ivyes  or  perhaps  Eughes^ 
i.e.  yews. — P. 

'  BomegreatomiBsion.  NoteinMS.  Sir 
Gawavme  mid  the  Grten  Knight  makes 
Gawame  answer  that  he  is  ready  and 
will  oot  shrink.  **  Thim  the  grim  man 
MLses  his  grim  tool/'  strikes,  and  as  it 
eomes  gliding  down,  Gawaine  shrinks  a 
little.  Bredbeddle  (that  is,  Bemlak  de 
Ilaatdcsoit)   reproaches    him    for   his 


cowardice.      Gawaine  promises  nnt  to 
shrink  again,  stands  firm,   and   Brpd- 
beddle  strikes,    (ed.  Morris,  £.  £.  Text 
Soc.  p.  72-4. >--F. 
'  shuntest,  flinchest,  slirinkest. — F. 

*  forte  idem  ac  Thra,  apud  G.  Doug! 
ferox,  acer,  audax,  vel  potius  pertinaz. 
Vide  Lve. — P. 

*  bond.— r. 

*  Loud*?.— P.  '  bond,— P. 
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hMkMthls 
thne  chief 
Tirtiiea,<rf 
troth,  gen- 
tlfl&eaB,Mid 
courlCMgr* 

Ho  has 
oonoealed 
the  lace, 


aaddumld 

havaiband 

li. 


Tat  Bred- 
beddlawill 


for^vehlm 
Ifhe'Utako 
him  to 
Arthar't 

00lllt» 


Gawoinc 


Thejgo 
back  to 
Hnttoii 
Cartle. 

day  on  to 

Arthor'tt 

Gonrt. 


All  rejoice 
at  Oawoinc's 
ret  am. 


"  &  alsoc  of  great  j^ntrye ; 

476   &  now  3  points  '  be  put  firo  thee, 
it  is  the  Moe  pittje  : 
Sir  Gawaine  !  thou  wast  not  Leelc  ' 
when  thou  didst  the  lace  conceale 

480       that  my  wiffe  gaue  to  thee  ! 

"  ffor  wee  were  both,  thou  wist  full  well, 
for  thou  hadst  the  halfe  dale  ' 
of  my  venerye  * ; 
484   if  the  lace  had  neu^r  beene  wrought, 

to  haue  slaine  thee  was  neuer  my  thought, 
I  swere  by  god  verelyc ! 

"  I  wist  it  well  my  wiffe  loued  thee ; 

488  thou  wold  doe  me  noe  villanye, 
but  nicked  her  wtth  nay ; 
but  wilt  thou  doe  as  I  bidd  thee, 
take  me  to  Arthurs  court  w/th  thee, 

492       then  were  all  to  my  pay.*  " 

now  are  the  Kuiyhts  accorded  there  *  ; 
to  the  castle  of  button  ^  can  th6  fare, 
to  lodge  there  all  that  night. 
406   carlye  on  the  other  day 

to  Arthurs  court  the  tooke  the  way 
With  harts  blyth  &  light. 

all  the  Court  was  full  faiue, 
500   aliue  when  they  saw  S/r  Gawaine ; 
they  thanked  god  abonc.® 


'  perhaps  these  points,  q.  d.  thou  hast 
foifeiti-d  these  qiiatitics. — P. 
■  •'.  e,  loyal,  honourable,  true. — P. 

*  A.-S.  dtei,  part.— F. 

*  venison,  or  rather  huntinf^.    So  in 
ChaucT.     Fr.  Venerie.     Urry. — P. 

*  content,  liking. — P. 

*  there.— P. 


'  Hutton  Manor-houBo,  [Somerset- 
shire] :  the  hall,  36  foct  l>y  20.  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  aichtd  roof  and 
panelled  chimney-pieoe.  liomestic  Areki- 
teiturf,  iii.  342.  The  scene  is  laid  " in 
the  west  countrye,"  sec  1.  39,  L516. — F. 

•  ?  MS.  abouo. — F.  aboonc,  abonc, 
idem.—  P. 
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thai  is  tbo  matter  &  the  case 
whjr  Kfiifjhta  of  the  bathe  weare  the  lace 
504       vntill  they  hane  wonen  their  shoen,* 

or  else  a  ladje  of  h je  estate 
from  about  his  nccke  shall  it  take, 

for  the  doughtye  deeds  that  hee  hath  done. 
608  it  was  confirmed  by  Arthur  the  K[ing ;] 
thorrow  Sir  Grawaines  desiringo 

The  King  granted  him  his  boone. 


Thi«  is  why 
knights  of 
the  Bath 
wear  the 
laoetill 
they're  won 
thmr  gpim, 
or  a  lady 
tako:!  the 
lace  off. 


Thus  endeth  the  tale  of  the  greene  KnigJd.    [page  atoj 

512  god,  that  is  soe  i^ll  of  might, 
to  heauen  their  soules  bring 
that  haue  hard  this  litle  storye 
that  fell  some  times  in  the  west  countrye 

616       in  Arthurs  days  our  King  !  ffins. 


God  bring 
all  my 
hcarerato 
heaven  I 
This  little 
fttory  befell 
in  the  West 
Country. 


'  See  p.  123, 1.  1232.— F. 


[It  maj  be  noted,  that  as  the  story  is 
told  here,  the  point  of  it  is  missed,  as 
the  agreement  of  Bredbcddle  and  Oawaino 
is  here  only  to  share  with  the  other  what 
each  gets,  p.  71,  1.  3o6,  not  to  chmigp  it, 
an  in  the  old  romance.  Bredbeddlo 
fsn'ves  Gawaino  only  half  his  venison,  p.  76, 
1.  482,  and  Gawoiue  gives  Bredbeddlo 


half  his  gettings,  three  kisses,  out  of 
three  kisses  and  a  lace.  As  he  couldn*t 
cut  three  kisses  in  half,  to  go  with  the 
half  of  the  lace,  he  divided  the  gift  fairly 
in  another  way, — the  three  kisses  to 
BredlK-ddle,  the  lace  to  himself.  Rather 
hard  measure  to  lose  one*s  "  3  pointu  ** 
for  that.— F.] 


S^ir :  Crfamort :  ^ 

The  earliest  known  existing  copy  of  this  Romance  is  preserved 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  of  the  time  of  Hehry  VI.,  according  to 
Mr.  Halliwelly  who  has  edited  it  for  the  Percy  Society.  There 
is,  too,  an  old  MS.  copy  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  Romance  once  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  It  was  twice 
printed  by  William  Copland.  From  one  of  these  editions  Mr. 
Ellis  draws  the  outline  he  gives  in  his  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances.  One  of  the  old  printed  versions  was  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Utterson  in  1817.  The  copy  here  given  differs  but  slightly 
from  Copland's  and  from  the  Cambridge  version.  The  more 
important  of  what  differences  there  are,  are  mentioned  in  the 
notes. 

The  piece  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  old  Romances,  with  all 
their  vices  and  their  virtues ;  with  their  prolixity,  their  impro- 
bability, their  exaggeration;  with  their  wild  graces  also,  their 
chivahrousness,  their  pageantry. 

The  story  tells  how  a  good  lord  and  his  gentle  lady  were 
estranged  by  the  treachery  of  their  steward ;  how  their  son,  con- 
ceived in  honour,  was  bom  in  shame ;  how,  after  many  a  weary 
year,  the  execrable  fraud  was  discovered ;  and  how,  at  last,  the  son 
(who  hsA  in  the  meantime  won  himself  a  wife)  and  his  mother 
are  happily  reunited  to  the  grieving  husband.  These  various 
incidents  are  described  with  much  power  and  feeling. 

King  Arradas  was  blessed  with  a  wife,  Margaret,  '^  comely  to  be 
seen,  and  true  as  the  turtle-doves  on  trees."  As  their  union  was 
not  followed  by  the  birth  of  any  child,  the  King  determines  to 

>  271  8taniffs.->P. 
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go  and  fight  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  to  propitiate  Heaven  and  per- 
suade it  to  grant  him  an  heir.  On  the  very  eve  of  his  departure 
hu  desire  is  granted.  But  he  sets  forth  to  the  wars  not  knowing. 
Daring  his  absence  his  steward  Marrock  evilly  solicits  the 
Queen.  **But  she  was  steadfast  in  her  thought"  \Mien  the 
King  returned  from  heathenness,  and 

at  last  his  Qneen  beheld, 
And  saw  her  go  great  with  child, 

He  wondered  at  that  thing. 
Many  a  time  he  did  her  kiss, 
And  made  great  joy  without  miss, 

His  heart  made  great  rejoicing. 

^e  wicked  steward  avails  himself  of  the  King's  wonder  to 
^uate,  and  more  than  insinuate,  that  the  child  is  none  of  his. 
''te  King  unhappily  listens.  The  Queen  is  presently,  at  the 
^Ward's  advice,  banished  the  country. 

So  now  is  exiled  that  good  Queen, 

But  she  wist  not  what  it  did  mean, 

Nor  what  made  him  to  begin. 

To  speak  to  her  he  nay  woold ; 

That  made  the  Queen's  heart  full  cold, 

And  that  was  great  pity  and  sin. 
«  «  tt  «  « 

For  oft  she  mourned  as  he  did  fare. 

And  cried  and  sighed  full  sore. 

Lords,  knights,  and  ladies  gent  < 

Monzned  for  her  when  she  went, 
And  bewailed  her  that  season. 

In  this  way  came  to  pass  the  sad  schism  that  was  to  bring  so 
many  years  of  forlornness  and  anguish,  the  source  of  so  many 
bitter  tears  and  poignant  self-reproaches.  The  child  whom  the 
dishonoured  lady  then  bore  in  her  womb  was  to  be  a  full-grown 
man,  and  a  warrior  even  more  formidable  than  his  Mher  himself, 
ere  Arradas  and  Margaret  kissed  conjugally  again.  Who  does 
not  rejoice  when  the  fair  fame  of  this  true  wife  is  vindicated,  the 
iniquity  of  her  tempter  made  bare?  When  at  last,  at  the 
marriage  of  their  son.  Sir  Triamour,  to  the  beautiful  Helen  of 
Hungary,  she  and  her  husband  are  again  brought  face  to  face : 


80  SIR  TRIAlfORK. 

King  Arnulas  beheld  his  Quet-n  ; 
liim  thought  that  ho  hud  her  se«Mi. 

Shf  was  a  hidy  fairc 
The  King  said,  **  If  it  is  your  wish, 
Your  name  mc  fur  to  tell, 

I  pray  you  with  words  fair." 

•*  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  was  your  Queen ; 
Your  steward  did  me  ill  teen. 

That  oril  might  him  befall ! " 
The  King  spake  no  more  words 
Till  the  cloths  were  drawn  from  the  boards. 

And  men  rose  in  hall, 
And  by  tho  hand  he  took  the  Queen, 
80  in  the  chamber  forth  ho  went, 

And  there  she  told  him  all. 

Then  was  tht-ro  great  joy  and  bliss 
When  they  together  gan  kiss  ; 

Then  all  the  company  miulc  joy  enough. 

But  we  do  not  propose  here  to  gather  the  wild  flowers  of  this 
poem  for  our  readers.  They  shall  wandor  through  the  meadows 
and  cull  for  themselves.  They  will  easily  find  them  blowing 
and  blooming,  if  they  have  any  care  for  the  blossoms  of  Romance. 


yo^ST  I^OW  >  IcsuH  Christ,  o  «  hoaucn  King ! 

grant  you  all  his  deare  blessing, 
&  his  heauen  for  to  win  ! 
llJ^*^^  4      if  you  will  a  stond  ^  lay  to  yo?<r  can», 

ruteii you  ^f  adventures  you  shall  hearo 

that  wilbe  to  yowr  liking, 

^  Kjng  of  a  Kimj  &  of  a  quecnc 

^'^'****  s      that  had  great  loy  them  betwcene  ; 

Sir  Arradas  *  was  his  name ; 

MdOneen  ^®  ^""^  *  quecnc  uamcd  Margarctt, 

*'*'*'^'  slice  was  as  true  as  Steele,  &  sweet, 

jSiJ^by         >2  &  full  false  brought  in  fame  » 

*  Now.— Cop.  (or  Copland's  edition.  •  Anius.  -C.i.    (or    Cambridge    toxt, 
GoUated  bv  Mr.  Hales.)                                 itl.  HalliwcU.— F.) 

«  our.— Cop.  *  t'wl  report,  disrepute  ;  L.  /uma  (in 

*  8t<ronde.--Cop.  a  bad  sense),  ill-rrpute,  infamy,  fwnndal ; 
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hj  tlie  Kru/78  steward  thai  Marrocke  higbt, 
a  traitor  A  a  false  knight : 

hersiHer  jee  will  say  all  the  same. 
16    bee  looaed  well  that  Ladje  gent ; 
4  for  shee  wold  not  with  him  consent, 

he  did  that  good  QtM?ene  much  shame. 


81 

SlrlUmck 


bOCAOMlhA 

wonld  not 
yield  to  him. 


this  King  loned  well  his  Qneeno 
so    becanse  shee  was  comlje  ^  to  be  seene, 
&  as  true  as  the  turtle  on  tree, 
either  to  other  made  great  Moane, 
for  children  together  had  they  none 
24       begotten  on  their  bodye ; 

therfore  the  King^  I  ynderstand, 
made  a  vow  to  goe  to  the  holy  land, 
there  for  to  fight  &  for  to  slay  *  ; 
^    k  praid  god  that  he  wold  send  him  tho 
grace  to  gett  a  child  be-twcene  them  tow, 
that  the  right  heire  might  bee. 


Amtluand 
Maigaret 


Inniont 
tlmttl 


hey 
ikU 


childlcM, 


andArradM 

TOWS  to  go 
to  tho  lluly 
lAnd, 

pruyinK  God 
to  Heiid  him 
an  hvir. 


32 


36 


for  his  vow  he  did  there  make, 

&  of  the  pope  the  Crosse  he  did  take, 

for  to  seek  the  land  were  god  him  bought, 
the  night  of  his  departing,  on  the  Ladye  Mild, 
as  god  it  wold,  hee  gott '  a  child  ; 

but  they  both  wist  itt  naught. 


Ho 

child  on  hio 

wife. 


&  on  the  morrow  when  it  was  day 
the  King  hyed  on  his  loumey ; 
for  to  tarry,  ho  it  not  thought. 


/••ami,  infiuDous.    fWhife.)    Compare 

1^  yf  it  may  bo  fuuude  in  thee 
Thitthoa  them  fame  for  enmyte, 
">ott  shalt  be  t^en  aa  a  felon, 
And  put  fUl  depe  in  my  pryion. 

'•OL.  If. 


and  next 
dayttarte 
on  hi« 
journey. 


T%e    Saujfr  of  Ijowe  Ihgrc.  1. 
(Bitaoniii.  161.  Hall!).— F. 

*  semely. — Cop. 
'  ale. — Cop. 

•  gate.— Cop. 
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Maiyaivt 
DiouriiH ; 


ilioi.-pAriiiii* 
in  tad. 


ArnMliB 
oliargu 
M  arrack  to 
tJikp  care  of 
his  Queen, 


imilffont  to 

tlioHoly 

Land. 


Uarnick 


wono^  tbo 


ami  firak«  to 
lie  with  her. 


Mnfpnrt't  Is 
true, 


4u     then  tho  Queetie  began  to  monme 

bceanso  her  LonZ  wold  noc  longer  soioume ; 
sheo  sighed  full  sore,  &  sobbed  ofl. 

the  King  &  his  men  armed  them  right, 
44      both  LonZs,  Barrons,  &  many  a  knight, 
wtth  him  for  to  goe. 

then  betweene  her  &  the  King 

was  much  sorrow  &  moomingo 
48         when  the  shold  depart  in  too. 

he  kissed  &  tooke  his  leane  of  tho  Qucenc, 
&  other  Ladies  bright  &  shecnc, 

&  of  Marroeke  his  steward  alsoe  ; 
52     the  King  commanded  him  on  paine  of  his  li 
for  to  keepo  well  his  qaeenc  &  wiffe 

both  in  wealo  &  woe. 

now  is  tho  Kittg  forth  gone 

5C     to  the  place  where  god  was  on  the  crosse  d< 
&  warreth  there  a  while, 
then  betlionght  this  false  steward — 
as  yce  shall  hero  aflcr[ward,*] — 

GO        his  lord  &  King  to  beguile  ; 

ho  wooed  *  the  Qm{?cm«  day  &  night 
for  to  lye  w/th  her,  &  he  might ; 

he  dread  no  creature  thoe. 
64      fTuU  fa^'re  hee  did  that  Lady  sjieako, 

thai  he  might  in  bed  w/th  thai  Ladyc  sleep 

thus  full  oft  he  prayed  her  thoc. 

but  shee  was  stedfast  in  her  thought, 
68      &  heard  them  speake,  &  said  nought 
till  hee  all  his  case  ^  had  told. 


'  MS.  hi-rcaftiT.    T.  has  added  ward.—¥.         *  wovcd.— Cop. 
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then  shee  flaid,  '^  Marrocke,  hast  thon  not  thought 
all  ihat  thon  speakoest  is  ffor  nought  P 
I  trow  not  iknt  thou  wold ' ; 


and  re- 

proAChee 

Miurrock. 


"  for  well  my  hord  did  trust  thee, 
when  hee  to  you  deliuered  mee 

to  haue  me  vnder  the'  hold ; 
76    <fc  [thou]  woldest  full  faine 
to  doe  thy  Lord  shame ! 

traitor,  thou  art  to  bold !  " 


Hot  lord 
trusted  him, 


and  he 
bctrajTB  his 
trntt. 


84 


then  said  Marrocke  vnto  that  Ladyo, 
"my  Lord  is  gone  now  verelye 

against  gods  foes  to  ffight ; 
&,  without  the  more  wonder  bee, 
hee  shall  come  noe  more  att  thee, 

as  I  am  a  true  knight. 


Uarrock 

tellBtho 
Queen 


that  Amdos 
ifl  rare  never 
toietam; 


**  &  Madam,  wee  will  worke  soe  priuilyo, 
thai  wethere  *  he  doe  Kue  or  dye, 

for  of  this  shall  *  witt  noe  wight.*  ** 
M   then  waxed  the  Queene  wonderous  [wroth,®] 
&  swore  many  a  great  othe 

as  shee  was  a  true  woman, 


and  nromiees 
to  keep  their 
sineooret. 


Man?aret 
angrily 


shee  said,  "  traitor  !  if  euer  thou  be  soe  hardiyo 
9S    to  show  me  of  such  villanye, 

on  a  gallow  tree  I  will  thee  hangc  ! 
if  I  may  know  after  this 
that  thou  tioe  me,  I- wis  ^ 
96        thou  shalt  haue  the  law  of  the  land." 


thnatcns  to 

hang 

Manock, 


if  ho  sajs 

another 
word  to  her. 


'  1  didn't  think  joa  were  capable  of 


•  tbej.— Cop. 

'  Aiker  the  first  eon  kia  mazked  out. 

F. 


•  there  shall. — Ca. 

•  man. — P. 

•  Added  by  Percy.— F. 

'  tyce  me  to  do  a  mysse. — Cop. 
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aararesber 
ho  meant 
her  no 
wrong, 

bntrailyto 
try  her 
truth* 


StV  MaiToooke  aaid,  ^'  Ladye,  meroye ! 
I  said  itt  for  noo  villaiii^, 
by  lesn,  hoaucn  Kinge  ! 
100   but  only  for  to  prone  jour  will, 
whether  thai  you  were  good  or  ill, 
&  for  noc  other  thinge ; 


Now  be 

knowiahelB 

tme. 


she  mnut  not 
bcTezed. 


'*  but  now,  Madam,  I  may  well  soo 
104  you  are  as  true  as  turtle  on  tho  tree ' 
ynto  iny  Lord  the  King ; 

&  itt  is  to  me  both  glad  &  leefo ; 

thcrfore  take  it  not  into  greefe 
108       for  noe  manner  of  thinge." 


Marpuv^ 
beUcVwhlm. 


But 
lUrrock, 

di^nvted, 


&  soe  the  traitor  excused  him  thoe, 
the  Lady  wend  itt  had  beene  soe 

as  tho  steward  had  said. 
112    he  went  forth,  &  held  him  stiU, 

&  thought  he  cold  not  haue  his  will ; 

thcrfore  hee  was  euill  apayd. 


iwhifnfff  how 
to  betnj 
her, 

anddoeeit. 


'  soe  with  treason  &  trcchcrye 
116    he  thought  to  doc  her  villanye ; 
thus  to  himsclfc  he  said, 
night  &  day  hco  laboured  then 
for  to  betray  ^  that  good  woman ; 
120       soe  att  the  last  he  her  bctraid. 


now  of  this  good  Queene  leaue  wee, 
&  by  the  grace  of  the  holy  trinityo 

full  great  with  child  did  shoe  gone 
124   now  of  Khuj  Arradas  speake  wee, 
th/it  soe  farr  in  hcathinnesse  is  hee 

to  fight  against  gods  fone  ^ ; 


'  as  stelo  on  tree. — Ca. 

'  This  staiua  is  not  in  Ca. — ^F. 


•  dc-oeyi 

*  fonne 
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Uiere  w»th  his  army  &  all  his  might 
128  slew  many  a  sarrazen  ^  in  fight, 
great  words  of  them  there  rose 

in  the  heathen  Land,  &  alsoe  in  Pagain6  ^ ; 

&  in  enerye  other  Land  that  they  come  bye, 
13S     there  sprang  of  him  great  losse.' 


and  hit  men 


ftadgrow 
funoiii. 


when  [he  ^]  had  done  his  pilgrimage, 
4  labored  all  that  great  voyage  ^ 

with  all  his  good  will  &  lybertye, — 
136  alt  fflome  lorden  &  att  Bethlem,^ 
4  att  Caloarye  beside  lemsalem, 

in  all  the  places  was  hee ; — 


[page  212] 


After 
TUting 


JordaiiMid 
OelTary, 


then  he  longed  to  come  home 
140  to  see  his  Ladye  that  lined  at  one  ; 
he  thought  eaer  on  her  greatlyc. 
soe  long  th6  sealed  on  the  fomo 
till  att  the  last  they  came  home ; 
144     he  arrined  oner  the  Last  ^  strond. 


he  longs  for 
home, 


and  nUMdl. 


the  fihippes  did  strike  their  sayles  eche  one, 
the  men  were  glad  the  'King  came  homo 

ynto  his  owne  Land. 
1^  there  was  both  mirth  &  game, 

the  Queene  of  his  cominge  was  glad  &  faine, 

Eche  of  them  told  other  tydand.^ 


Arradan 
reaches 
home. 


meets 
Margaret, 


the  King  at  last  his  Qneeno  beheld, 
158  i  saw  heer  goe  great  wtth  childe : 
[&  ^]  hee  wondred  att  that  thinge. 


,  pg*ny.— Cop. 
^  or  fiune,  Fama.  Promptoriom. 

*W-<3a. 


and  finds 
her  great 
with  chUd, 

tohts 
wonder. 


•  yayge. — Cop. 

•  Bemeem. — Cop, 

•  8&Ite. — Cop. 

•  tydynge.— Cop. 

•  A  hole  in  the  MS.— F. 
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Marrock 
tellthim 


ttmtthe 
child  in 


certainly 
nothlH.   nid 
QooenhM 
beim  false; 
another 
knight  begot 
the  child. 


many  a  time  he  did  her  Iobbo, 
&  made  great  ioj  wtthcmt  misse  ; 
156        his  hart'  made  groat  roiooeiiige. 

soone  after  the  King  hard  tydinges  newe 
bj  Marroccke :  that  false  knight  Tntrao 

with  reason  his  lord  gan  fraine, 
160   "  my  lord,"  he  sajd,  "  for  gods  *  byne  •  ! 
for  of  that  childe  that  neaer  was  thine/ 

why  art  thow  soe  &yne  ? 

"  you  wend  tJuit  itt  jour  owne  bee ; 

164   bnt,"  he  said,  "  S/r,  flTor  certaintyo 
your  Qiieerie  hath  you  betraine ; 
another  Ktiiyhtj  soe  god  me  speed, 
begott  this  child  sith  yon  yeed, 

168        &  hath  thy  Qu^ene  forlaine." 


•■What? 
When  1  imt 
her  in  your 
charge?" 


Karmck 

GXCUOTH 

hlmadf, 


botdeclaref 
henwa 
knight  lie 
with  her. 


for  which  he 
killed  him, 


"  Alas !  *'  said  the  King^  '^  how  may  this  buo  ? 
for  I  bctooke  her  vnto  thee, 
her  to  keepe  in  wailo  &  woe^ ; 
172    &  vnder  thy  keeping  how  fortuned  this 
that  thou  suffered  her  doe  amissc  ? 

alas,  Marroccke !  why  did  thou  soe  f  ** 
'^  Sir,"  said  the  steward,  "  blame  not  mc ; 
176   for  much  mono  shee  made  for  thee, 

as  though  shee  had  loued  noe  more  ; 

"  I  trowed  on  her  noe  villanye 
till  I  saw  one  lye  her  by, 
ISO        as  the  Mcle  *  had  wrought, 
to  liim  I  came  with  Egar  mood, 
&  slew  the  traitor  as  he  stood ; 
full  sore  itt  [me]  forethought. 


1  First  writton  halt.—V, 

•  Guddcs. — Cop. 

•  Guddys  pyne. — Cn. 
«  ua  Uune  wna.— F. 


•  weal  &  woe. — P. 

•  ?  Ft.  mat,  evil ;  or  mcdUe,  a  mixture, 
mingling,  melling.    Ootgtave.— F. 
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184  "  then  shee  trowed  shoe  shold  be  shent, 
&  promised  me  botli  Land  &  rent ; 

soe  fajre  shee  me  besought 
to  doe  With  her  all  my  will 

185  if  Ihat  I  wold  [keepe]  me  still, 

&  tell  you  naught." 


and  the 
Vtieen  pro- 
miaed  bim 


herself  for 
hisailenoe. 


"  of  this,"  said  the  Kmg,  "  I  haue  great  wonder ; 
for  sorrow  my  hart  will  breake  assunder  * ! 
192        why  hath  shee  done  amisse  ? 
alas !  to  whome  shall  I  me  mone, 
sith  I  haue  lost  my  comlye  Queene 
that  I  was  wont  to  kisse  ?  " 


Arradu 
torrowg. 


HehMkMt 
his  Queen 


196    the  King  said,  "  Marroccke,  what  is  thy  read  ? 
it  is  best  to  tume  to  dead  ^ 

my  ladye  that  hath  done  mo  this  ^  ; 
now  because  thai  shee  is  false  to  moo, 
200    I  will  neuetr  more  her  see, 

nor  deale  with  her,  I-wisse.*" 


What  can  he 
do?    He'll 
kill  her. 


the  steward  said,  "  hord,  doe  not  soe  ; 
thou  shalt  neither  bumo  no  sloc,^ 
204         but  doe  as  I  you  shall  you  tell." 
Marroccke  sayd,  "  this  councell  I : 
banish  her  out  of  yowr  Land  priuilye, 
far  into  exile. 


Harrock 
udTi«e8 


him  to 
bauiahhor, 


2u8     '*  deliuer  her  an  ambling  ^  steedo, 
&  an  old  Knight  to  her  lead  ; 
thus  by  my  councell  see  ^  yee  doe ; 


[page  213]    give  her  a 
hone 


*  AflODder. — Cop. 

*  ?  tume  is  for  bume,  cp.  L  203.— F. 
brenne  her  to  ded. — Cop. 
Whether  that  sche  be  doDe  to  dedd 

That  was  my  blysae  ?— Oa. 


■  ywya. — Cop. 
«  flo.— Cop. 

*  ambelyngo. — Cop.     ookle. — Ca. 

•  loke. — Cop. 
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andmonrj, 

and  tot  her 
go. 


&  glue  them  some  spending  money 
212    that  maj  them  oat  of  the  land  bring ; 
I  wold  noe  better  then  soe. 


''  &  an  other  mans  child  shalbe  you  heyre, 
itt  were  neither  good  nor  &yre 
S16       but  if  itt  were  of  yowr  kin." 

then  said  the  Km^,  ''  soe  mote  I  thee, 
right  as  thou  sayest,  soe  shall  it  bee, 
&  erst  win  I  neuer  blin.*" 


Qnten 
UancuctiB 
to  beexUed; 


the  King 

wiUnot 

ipeaktober. 


220   Loe,  now  is  exiled  that  good  Quoene ; 
but  shee  wist  not  what  it  did  meane, 

nor  what  made  him  to  begin, 
to  speake  to  her  he  nay  wold ; 
224    that  made  the  Queenes  hart  full  cold, 
&  that  was  great  pittyc  &  sin. 


He  gi  Tea  her 
an  old  kteed, 


an  oM 
knight, 
SlrRogor, 
to  look  after 
h«sr, 


he  did  her  cloth  in  purple  '  weedo, 
&  set  her  on  an  old  steed 
228       tluit  was  both  crooked  &  almost  blindc ; 
he  tooke  her  an  old  Knight, 
kine  to  the  Queene,  Sir  Rodger  '  hight, 
that  was  both  curteous  ^  &  kind. 


and  three 
daye  to  quit 
the  land  in, 


(or  the 
Queen  win 
be  burnt,) 


232   3  daycs  he  gauc  them  leauo  *  to  passe, 
&  after  tJuit  day  sett  was, 
if  men  might  them  find, 
the  Queene  shold  burned  ^  be  starke  dead 
236   in  a  fiycr  with  flames  redd : 

this  came  of  the  stewards  ^  mind.^ 


•  lilyne. — Cop. 

'  lie  let  clothe  hur  in  gympnlle. — Ca. 

•  Roger.— Cop. 

•  curteyae. — Cop. 


*  And  gaf  them  twenty  dayes.-  Ca. 

*  brenned. — Cop. 

*  Btuaidea. — Cop. 

*  mimd,  in  Uie  MS.— F. 
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40*f  florencea  for  their  expenoe  * 
the  King  did  gino  them  in  his  presence, 
240       &  comannded  them  to  goe. 

the  Ladye  monmed  as  shee  shold  dye  ; 
for  all  this  shee  wist  not  whje 
hee  fared  with  her  soe. 

244  that  good  Kaiighi  comforted  the  Queene, 
&  said,  "  att  gods  will  all  must  bcene ; 

therfore,  Madam,  moume  yon  noc  more." 
Sir  Rodger  for  her  hath  much  caro, 

245  [For  ofte  she  monmed  as  she  dyd  fare,^] 

&  cryed  &  sighed  fnll  sore ; 

Lords,  Knights,  &  ladyes  gent 
monmed  for  her  when  shee  went, 
252       &  be-wayled  '  her  thut  season. 

the  Qneene  began  to  make  sorrow  &  care 
when  shee  from  the  Kin^  shold  fare 
with  wrong,  against  all  reason. 
256    forth  they  went,  in  nnmber*  3, 

Sir  Rodger,  the  Qneene,  &  his  greyhound  tmlye  ; 
ah  !  o  •  worth  wicked  treason ! 


aim  forty 
florins. 


Qaeen 

Margarot 

monnifl. 


Sir  Roger 
coznfortober, 


tint  she 
wailB  still, 


and  they  set 
off. 


then  thought  the  steward  tmlye 
260    to  doe  the  Qneene  a  villanye, 
A  to  worke  with  her  his  will. 

he  ordained  him  a  companye 

of  his  owne  men  priuilyo 
2^        thai  wold  assent  him  till ; 

all  vnder  a  Wood  *  side  they  did  lyo 
wheras  the  Qneene  shold  passo  by, 
&  held  them  wonderons  still ; 


Harrock 


gets  his  men 
together, 


and  lies  in 
ambiish  for 
theQiusn, 


'  Throtty  florens  to  there  spendynge. 
— Ca. 
*  This  line  is  from  Copland's  text.— H. 
»  MS.  he  wayleA— F. 


*  nunnber,  in  tho  MS. — F. 

*  wo. — Cop. 

*  wodes. — Cop.    The  IF'iB  made  like 
vv  in  the  MS.— F. 
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toworkhiB 
Ifutonber. 


TheQneon 
and  Sir 
Bogcr 


pctodw 
Miirnick't 


Sir  Bogcr 
propaxuH 


S68    &  thorc  he  thonght  verelye 
his  good  Qaeene  for  to  lye  by, 
hifl  lusts '  for  to  fulfill. 

&  when  hee  came  into  the  wood, 
S7S    Sir  Rodger  &  the  Qaeene  soe  good, 
&  there  *  to  passe  with-out  donbt ; 

with  that  they  were  ware  of  the  steward, 

how  hee  was  coming  to  them  ward 
276        with  a  ffuU  great  rout. 

''  heere  is  treason !  "  then  said  the  Qneene. 
"  alas !  "  said  Roger,  '*  what  may  this  meano  ? 

w/th  foes  wee  be  sett  round  about." 
S80   the  K.night  sayd,  "  heere  will  wee  dwell ; 

Our  lifife  wee  shall  full  decro  sell,  [page  214] 

bo  they  neuer  soe  stout. 


for  dcfoioe. 


Marrock 
thrvatfuui  to 
kill  him. 


SirBof^T 
dcfksbim, 


attacks  hig 
men. 


"  Madam,"  he  sayd,  '*  be  not  affrayd, 
284    for  I  thinke  heere  wt'th  this  sword 
that  I  shall  make  them  lowte." 
then  cryed  the  steward  to  S/r  Rodger  on  hyo, 
A  said,  "  hordy^  traitor !  tlion  shalt  dye  ! 
288        for  that  I  goe  about." 

Sir  Rodger  said,  "  not  for  thee  ! 
my  death  shalt  thou  dearc  abye ; 

for  With  thee  will  I  fight." 
292    he  went  to  him  shortlye, 

&  old  StV  Rodger  bare  him  manfullye  * 

like  a  full  hardye  Knight ; 

he  hewed  on  them  boldlye  ; 
296    there  was  none  of  that  companyc 
soe  hardye  nor  sow  •  wight. 


*  IiisUm. — Cop. 

*  ?  con8tniction.     Ib  there  miswritten 
fur  tkomgkt,  or  is  tkomfhi  undentood,  ur 


in  therfto  one  word  ?-.}{. 

*  oldi*. — C»)p.  «  manly. — Cop 

*  BO. — Cop. 
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Str  Rodger  hitt  \one  on  the  head 

that  to  the  girdle  the  sword  yeed, 

300       then  was  hee  of  them  qnitte  ^ ; 

he  smote  a  stroke  with  a  sword  '  good 
tliat  all  about  them  ran  the  blood, 

soe  sore  he  did  them  smite ; 
304   trolje-hee,^  his  greyhonnd  that  was  soo  ^  good, 
did  helpe  his  master,  &  by  him  stood, 

&  bitterlye  can  hee  byte. 


SUttOMtO 
eginUe, 


wonnds 
othen, 


tnd  his 
grey  bound, 
Trulybee, 
belps. 


then  that  hadj,  that  fityre  foode,^ 
308    she  feared  Marrocke  in  her  mood ; 

shee  light  on  foote,  &  left  her  steede, 
&  ran  ^eist,  &  wold  not  leaue, 
&  hid  her  vnder  a  greene  gpreane,^ 
312       for  shee  was  in  great  dread. 


Qnoen 


dismounts, 

runs  away, 

and  hides 
herself. 


316 


Str  Rodger  then  the  Queene  can  behold, 
&  of  his  Hffe  he  did  nothing  hold ; 

his  good  grayhound  did  help  him  indeed, 
&,  as  itt  is  in  the  romans  ^  told, 
14  he  slew  of  yeomen  ^  bold  ;^® 

soe  he  quitted  him  in  that  steade. 


Sir  Roger 


kills  fourteen 
yoomeu, 


if  hee  had  beene  armed,  I-wissc  ^' 
320   all  the  Masterye  had  been  his ; 
alas  hee  lacked  weed. 
as  good  Sir  Rodger  gaue  a  stroako, 
behind  him  came  Str  Marrocckc, — 
324       that  euill  might  he  speed, — 


but  Marrock 


*  hjt. — Cop. 

•  qnyte. — Cop. 

•  swerde. — Cop. 

*  Trewe-loue. — Ca, 

*  de  at  the  end  has  been  marked  ont 
of  the  JiS.— F. 

•  fode. — Cop.    person. — F. 


'  mreve. — Cop.    grove.— F. 

•  Komaynes. — Cop. 

•  yemen. — Cop. 

>•  xl^   Syp  llo^r  downo  can  folde. 
Ca. 
"  ywis. — Cop. 
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itefailiiHiii 


aadklDs 


fortha 

QUMOf 


he  fixnote  Str  Rodger  with  a  speare, 
&  to  the  gronnd  he  did  him  beare, 
&  fast  thai  Knight  did  bleed. 
328    Sir  Marroccke  gaue  him  such  a  'wound 
that  he  dyed  there  on  groond, 
&  that  was  a  sinfcdl  deede. 

now  is  Rodger  slaine  certainlye. 

332   he  rode  forth  &  let  him  Lye, 
&  sought  after  the  Queenc. 
fast  hee  rode,  &  sought  euerye  way, 
yet  wist  he  not  where  the  Queene  Laye. 

336        then  said  the  traitor  teene ;  ^ 


but  omiot 
find  her:  he 


gctfl  wroth, 


ouer  all  the  wood  hee  her  sought ; 
but  as  god  wold,  he  found  her  nought, 
then  waxed  he  wrath,  I  weene, 
340    &  held  his  loumey  euill  besett, 
that  with  the  Queene  had  not  mett 

to  haue  had  his  pleasure,  the  traitor  keone. 


&  when  he  cold  not  the  lady  finde, 
and  BOM        ^^^    homeward  they  began  to  wend, 
*"*"***  hard  by  where  Sir  Rodger  Lay. 

«»^KKt^g  gir  the  steward  *  him  thrust  throughout, 

for  of  his  death  he  had  noe  doubt, 
348        &  this  the  storyc  doth  say. 


Boger's 
ootpM  on 
Uiewaj, 


aadhariiig 
loat  fourteen 


&  when  the  traitor  had  done  soe, 
he  let  him  lye  &  went  him  froe, 

&  tookc  noe  thought  that  day  ; 
352    yett  all  his  companye  was  nyc  gone, 
14  he  left  there  dead  for  one ; 

there  passed  but  4  away.^ 


'  If  a  stanza  is  not  omitted,  said  muitt 
mean  astaycd,  tried.— F. 
•  0tiiaiae.--Oop. 


■  xl.  ho  had  channged  for  cone, 
llier  bka|Hxi  but  two  away.— Ca. 
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then  the  Qneene  was  fixdl  woe, 

356  And  shee  saw  that  they  were  goe, 

shee  made  sorrow  &  crye. 

then  shee  rose  &  went  againe 

to  Sir  Rodger,  &  foond  him  slaine ; 

S60       his  grey-hound  by  his  feet  did  lye. 


[page  215] 


QoMn 
Margiret 


lamenteover 


"  alas,"  shee  said,  "  that  I  was  borne  ! 
my  trew  hnight  that  I  haue  lomc, 

they  hane  him  there  slaine !  " 
364   fnll  pitteonslye  shee  mad  her  moane, 
&  said,  "  now  most  I  goe  alone ! '' 

the  grey-honnd  shoe  wold  hane  had  full  faino  ; 


Sir  Roger's 
oorpMe. 


the  hound  still  by  his  faster  did  lye, 

368   he  licked  his  wounds,  &  did  whine  A  crye. 

this  to  see  the  Queene  had  paine, 

&  said,  "  S^r  Roger,  this  hast  thou  for  me ! 

alas  that  [it]  shold  euer  bee !  ** 
372        her  hayre  shee  tare  in  twayne  ; 


The  grey- 
hoand  will 
not  luaye  the 
ourpee. 


376 


&  then  shee  went  &  tooke  her  steed, 
&  wold  noe  longer  there  abyde 

lest  men  shold  find  her  there, 
shee  said,  "  Sir  Roger,  now  thou  art  dead, 
who  will  the  right  way  now  me  lead  ? 

for  now  thow  mayst  speake  noe  more." 


ThcQneen 


laments 
again  the 
lofw  of  Sir 
Eoger, 


right  on  the  ground  there  as  he  lay  dead, 
3S0    shee  kist  him  or  shee  &om  him  yead.^ 
god  wott  her  hart  was  sore ! 
what  for  sorrow  &  dread, 
fsst  away  shee  can  her  specde, 
384        shee  wist  not  wither  nor  where. 


klncehia 
corpte, 


and  fipeods 
away. 


»  This  incident  is  not  in  Ca. — F. 
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TheluNiiid 


Hdatdfl 


wounds,  to 
bMltbem. 


Wbatlorel 


The  hound 


•Bdhmiei 


riclm  on  into 
Hungiry. 


The  palm  of 

UUmmvooom 

on. 


the  good  grayhoimd  for  waile  &  woe 
from  the  KiUght  hee  wold  not  goe, 

but  Lay  &  licked  his  wound ; 
388    he  waite  '  to  hane  healed  them  againe, 
ft  therto  he  did  his  paine : 

loe,  such  lone  is  in  a  hound' ! 

this  knight  lay  till  he  did'  stinke  ; 

392   the  greayhonnd  he  began  to  thinke, 
&  scraped  a  pitt  anon  ; 
therin  he  drew  the  dead  *  corse, 
&  conered  itt  with  earth  &  Mosse,^ 

396       &  from  him  he  wold  not  gone. 

the  grajhonnd  lay  still  there ; 
this  Queene  gan  forth  to  &re 

for  dread  of  her  fone ; 
400   shee  had  great  sorrow  in  her  hart^ 

the  thomes  pricked  her  wonderous  smart,^ 

shee  wist  not  wither  to  goe. 

this  lady  forth  fast  can  hye 

404   into  the  land  of  Hngarye  ^ ; 

thither  came  shee  with  great  woe. 
at  last  shee  came  to  a  wood  side, 
but  then  cold  shee  noe  further  ryde, 

408       her  paynes  tooke  her  soe. 

shee  lighted  do¥me  in  thai  iyde, 

for  there  shee  did  her  trauncell  ^  abydc  ; 

god  wold  that  it  shold  be  soe. 
412   then  shee  with  much  paine 
iyed  her  horsse  by  the  rayne, 

&  rested  her  there  till  her  paynes  were  goe. 


*  ezpoctod.— F. 

'  Orete  kyndenes  ys  in  howndys. — Ca. 
'  The  last  d  is  miide  over  an  <  in  the 
MS.— F.  *  deed.— Cop. 

*  And  icraped  on  hym  bothe  ryne  and 


mosBe. — Ca. 
'  wonder  amort. — Cop. 
*  Hongaryc. — Ca.    Hongrye. — Cc 
•/or  tranell,   tratail.^^,     tnuu 

—Cop. 
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sheo  was  deliuered  of  a  manchild  Bwecte ; 

416  A  when  it  began  to  crye  A  weepe, 
it  ioyed  her  hart  greatlje. 
Boone  after,  when  shee  might  stirr, 
shee  tooke  her  child  to  her  fall  neere, 

4S0       And  wrapt  >  itt  fall  soffclje.  [page  aiej 

What  for  wearye  A  for  woe, 
they  fell  a-sleepe  both  towe ; 

her  steed  stood  her  behind. 
424  then  came  a  knight  rydand  thoro,^ 

&  foond  this  ladye  soo  loaelye  of  cheoro 

as  hee  honted  after  the  hind. 

the  Knight  bight  Bernard  Mowswinge,' 
428  that  foond  the  Q;ueene  sleepinge, 
vnder  the  grecnwoode  lyande> 

Bofllye  he  went  neere  &  neere ; 

he  went  on  foot,  &  beheld  her  chcero, 
432       as  a  Knight  cnrteous  &  kind. 

ho  awaked  that  ladye  of  beawtye  ' ; 
shee  looked  on  him  pittoonslee, 

&  was  affirayd  ^  fall  sore. 
436   he  said,  "  what  doe  yoa  here,  Madame  P 
of  whence  be  yon,  or  whats  your  name  ? 

bane  yoa  yowr  men  forlome  ^  P  " 

"  Sir,"  shee  sayd,  "  if  yoa  will  witt,* 
440   my  name  is  ^  called  Margerett ; 

in  Arragon  I  was  borne ; 
heere  I  safiferd  mo^^  grecfe  ; 
helpe  mo,  Sir,^^  oat  of  this  Mischeefe ! 

att  some  towne  that  I  were." 


•addMb 

didtTccedof 

anuUeohUd. 

Shejojs, 


takwher 
tabjtohcr. 


andfUto 
aatoep. 


A  knight 
flndihor. 


BirBcrnimd 
MowBwioge, 


wakes  her, 


and  asks  her 
what  aho 
dora  there, 
whatlshnr 
name? 


"ICargarat; 


help  met** 


wimnped. — Cop. 

nere. — Cop. 

SirBftrnaideMeMozigere. — Ca.  Bar- 
d  JCauJieinriige.— Cop. 
lynde. — Cop. 
beaate. — Cop. 


•  afeide. — Cop. 

'  MS.  forlormo. — F.    forlore. — P. 

•  wetc — Cop. 

•  Ma  18  is;  ?/oriti8.— F. 

'*  Thore  appears  a  word  like  it  marlied 
out  hem  in  the  MS. — ^F. 


I 
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Sir 


tekether 

and  her 
baby  home. 


getoa 
woman  to 
tend  her. 


andirl^ea 
her  all  aha 

wants. 


Bhedirlitona 
her  boy 
Triamcffe, 


the  Knt^^t  beheld  the  Ladye  good ; 
hee  ^  thought  shoo  was  of  gentle  blood 

thai  was  soe  hard  bestead  ^ ; 
448   he  tooke  her  vp  cnrtcouslye, 
A  the  child  that  lay  her  bye ; 

them  both  with  him  he  led, 

&  made  her  banc  a  woman  att  will, 
452   tcndinge  of  her,  as  itt  was  skill,' 
all  for  to  bring  her  a-bedd. 
whatsocner  shce  wold  bane, 
shoe  needed  itt  not  long  to  crane, 
456        her  speech  was  right  soone  sped. 

the  christened  the  child  w/th  great  honour, 
&  named  him  S/r  Tbyamore. 
then  they  were  of  him  glad  ; 
460    great  gifts  to  him  was  ginen 
of  hords  &  ladycs  by-deene, 
in  bookes  as  I  read. 


and  iUts 
with  her 
now  friends. 


Trlamonia 

taofeht 

cunrtefy, 


there  dwelled  that  Ladye  longo 

464  wi'th  much  loy  them  amonge ; 

of  her  th6  wore  nener  wearye. 
the  child  was  taught  great  nurterye  * 
a  faster  had  him  vnder  his  care, 

465  &  taught  him  curtesie.^ 

this  child  waxed  wondcrous  well, 
of  great  stature  both  of  flcshe  &  fell ; 
cucrye  man  loucd  him  trulye, 


una  all  folk 
love  Uini. 


472   of  his  companye  all  folko  were  glad ; 

indeed,  noe  other  cause  they  had, 

the  child  was  gentle  &  bold. 


»  MS.  Bhee.— F.    And.— Ca. 

*  Ix'staddo. — Cop. 

'  ttkclL — Cop.     reaaon. — F. 


*  nurture. — P.    nortnre. — Cop. 

*  Scho  techyd  hur  sone  for  to  wTift:^ 
And  taght  hjm  ovyr  newe.— Ca. 
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Now  of  the  Queens  let  wee  bee, 
476    &  of  tiie  grajhonnd  speake  wee 
tJuit  I  erst  of  told. 


Sir  Roger's 
gvqrhomid 


long  7  yeeres,  soe  god  me  sane, 
he  did  keepe  his  MaeterB  grane, 
480       till  that  hee  waxed  old ; 

this  Oraj-honnd  Sir  Boger  kept '  long, 
&  brought  him  vp  sith  he  was  yonngo, 
in  stoiy  as  it  is  told ; 


keeps  to  bit 
manter's 
graTB  wven 
yean, 


f6r  Sir  Roger 
had  brought 
him  up. 


484    therfore  he  kept  soe  there 
for  the  '  space  of  7  yeere, 

&  goe  from  him  ho  ne  wold, 
ener  ypon  his  Masiers  grane  he  lay, 
488    there  might  noe  man  hane  him  away 
for  heat  neither  for  cold, 


[Poec  217] 


The  hound 
never  leaves 
the  graTe, 


Without  it  were  once  a  day 
he  ran  about  to  gett  his  proy  ' 
492         of  beasts  that  were  bold, 

conyes,  when  he  can  them  gott ; 
thus  wold  he  labor  for  his  mcato, 
yett  great  hungar  he  had  in  how.^ 


except 
to  get  food. 


496     &  7  yeeres  he  dwelled  there, 
till  itt  befiell  on  thai  yeere, 
euen  on  christmasse  day, 
the  gray-hound  (as  the  story  sayes) 
500    came  to  the  Kings  palace' 
without  any^  delay. 


OneOhrist- 

man 

the  hound 

goes  to 

Armdas's 

palace, 


'  had  kepte. — Cop. 

*  By  the.— Cop. 

•  praje. — Cop. 


roL.  n. 


^ 

*  holde. — Cop .   EoWf  caro.   HuUiwell. 
— F. 

•  palaycB. — Cop. 

•  onj. — Cup. 
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sin  TBUXOBE. 


csnnoiflad 
wiMUbe 


UldgOM 

taMdctoBb- 
Roger'n 


tUnlBihe 
hfutnen  the 
doglMfora. 


when  tliey  Lon2«  were '  aett  at  mcate,  sooao 
the  grayhonnd  into  the  hall  rann 
504       amonge  the  knightB  gay  ; 

all  about  he  can  behold, 
but  he  flee  not  what  hee  wold ; 
then  went  he  his  way  full  right 
508    when  he  had  sought  A  cold  not  find  ; 
Hull  gentlye  be  did  his  kind, 
speed  better  when  he  might. 

the  grayhonnd  ran  forth  his  way 
512   till  he  came  where  his  Master  Lay, 
as  fiist  as  euer  he  mought. 
the  king  marueiled  at  that  deed, 
from  whence  he  went,  &  whither  he  yeed, 
516       or  who  him  thither  brought. 

the  King  thought  he  had  seene  him  ere, 
but  he  wist  not  well  where, 

therfor  he  said  right  nought. 
520    soono  he  bethought  him  then 
that  he  did  him  erst  ken, 

A  ^  still  stayd  in  thai,  thought. 

the  other  day,  in  the  same  wise, 
524    when  the  King  shold  firom  his  meatc  rise, 
the  Ghratyhound  came  in  thoc  ; 
all  about  there  ha  sought^ 
but  the  steward  found  he  nought ; 
528       then  againe  he  began  to  goe. 

the[n]  sayd  the  King  in  that  stond, 
**  methinkes  it  is  Str  Rogers  hound 
that  went  forth  with  the  Queenc ; 
532    I  trow  they  be  come  againe  to  this  land. 
Lamb,  all  this  I  vnderstand, 
it  may  right  well  soe  boe  ; 

*  The  fint  e  is  madeorer  an  A  in  the  MS.— F.  '  nte  stjU  in 


Next  day 


thebomd 
letomSt 


bnt  mmot 
find 


AmdMnys 
it  is  Sir 
Boger'sdof, 

andperliApe 
tbe  Queen 
bttBoomc 
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"iiihat  tiiey  be  into  this  Land  come, 
534  we  flhall  haue  word  therof  soone 
&  within  Bhort  space ; 
for  neo^  ainoe  th6  went  I-wisse 
I  saw  not  the  gray  hound  ere  this ; 
540       it  ia  a  mameiloaB  case ! 


"  when  he  cometh  againe,  follow  him, 
fo[r]  eoarmore  he  will  run  ' 

to  hia  MatierB  dwelling  place ; 
544  run  ft  goe,  looke  ye  not  spare, 
till  that  yee  come  there 

to  Sir  Rodger  &  my  Queene." 


when  the 
dogoomn 
affiliifioine 
torcbareto 
Hollow  him 


toBlrBoger 
and  the 
Queen. 


then  the  3f  day,  amonge  them  all 
548   the  grayhound  came  into  the  hall, 
to  meate  ere  th6  were  ^  sett. 
Marrocke  the  steward  was  within, 
the  grayhound  thought  he  wold  not  blin 
552       till  he  with  him  had  mett ; 


Next  day 
tiiodog 
coinei  again, 


finds 
Manoolc, 


he  tooke  the  steward  by  the  throtc, 
&  assunder  he  it  bote  * ; 

but  then  he  wold  not  byde, 
556    for  to  his  graue  he  rann. 

there  follolwed  him  many  a  man, 

some  on  horsse,  some  beside ; 

A  when  he  came  where  his  Master  was, 
560   he  Layd  him  downe  beside  the  grassc 

And  barked  at  the  men  againo.  [page  218] 

there  might  noe  man  him  from  the  place  gett, 
A  yett  with  staues  th^  did  him  beato, 
664        thai  he  was  almost  slaine. 


and 

bitea  him 
throngh  the 
throat. 


Men  follow 
the  dog 


toSlrBogcr's 
grave. 


which  he  will 
not  quit. 


'  renne. — Coa 

'  wererpf  in  tli«'  MS. — F. 


■  MS.  o  over  a  y. — F.    The  ho^-nd 
wrekyd  bys  luaystyrv  dethe. — Ca. 
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Tbeyretnni, 


and  AnradM 
naysthftt 
IfarrockliM 
fiUdnSir 


Heordena 

Bcaichfor 

biflCoviMe* 


They  find 
thebo^y. 


and  take  it 
to  Amfdas, 


who 


lamenti)  orer 

Marruck's 

treachery, 


and  has  his 
body  drawn 


and  hanged. 


SIR  TBIAMOBB. 

&,  when  the  men  saw  noe  better  boote, 
then  the  men  yeed  home  on  horsse  h  foote, 

with  great  wonder,  I  weene. 
568    the  King  said,  "  by  gods  paine, 

I  trow  Str  Marrocke  hath  Sir  Rodger  slaino, 

&,  w^th  treason  famed '  my  Qneene. 

"  goe  yee  &  seeke  there  againe ; 
572   for  the  hounds  J/Lcuter  there  is  slaine, 
some  treason  there  hath  beene.'* 

thither  they  went,  soe  god  me  sane, 

&  found  Sir  Roger  in  his  graue, 
576       for  thai  was  soone  seone  : 

&  there  they  looked  him  there  vpon, 
for  he  was  hole  both  flesh  &  bone, 

&  to  the  court  his  body  they  brought. 
580   for  when  the  YAng  did  him  see, 
the  teares  ran  downe  from  his  eye, 

full  sore  itt  him  forethought. 

the  grayhound  ^  he  wold  not  from  his  course  ' 

584    then  was  the  YAng  cast  in  care, 

&  said,  "  Marroccke  hath  done  me  tcene ; 
slaine  he  hath  a  curteous  Kni^^t, 
&  fained  ^  my  Qtieena  with  great  vnright, 

688       as  a  traitor  koene." 

the  YAng  let  draw  anon-right 
the  stewards  bodye,  thai  false  Yjiighi^ 
with  horsse  through  the  towne ; 
592    then  he  hanged  him  on  a  tree, 
thai  all  men  might  his  body  see, 
thai  he  had  done  treason. 


*  defamed. — F.     fleined. — Cop. 

*  pTohound. — Cop. 

*  conk'. — Cop. 


*  for  femed,  defamed.— ¥, 
— Ca.    flcmod. — Cop. 
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Str  Rogers  Body  the  next  day 
596   the  King  bmyed  in  good  array, 
wtih  many  a  bold  baron.  ^ 


Blr  Roger's 
corpRo  u 
buried, 


the  Gxayhonnd  was  neo^r  away 
by  night  nor  yet  by  day, 
600      bat  on  the  gronnd  he  did  dye. 
the  King  did  send  his  messongere 
in  en^e  place  &r  A  neere 
after  the  Qneene  to  spye ; 
^   but  for  onght  he  cold  enqnire, 

he  cold  of  tJuii  Ladye  nothing  heare ; 
therfore  the  King  was  sorrye.* 


and  hUi 
bound 


diet. 

AmdM  trios 
to0e( 

tidings  of 

hisl^lMKIl, 


liut  can  Lear 
iiuue. 


608 


612 


the  King  sayd,  "  I  trow  noe  reed, 
for  well  I  wott  that  shee  is  dead ; 

for  sorrowe  now  shall  I  dye ! 
alas,  that  enar  shee  from  mee  went ! 
this  &lse  steward  hath  me  shent 

throoghe  his  &lse  treacherye." 


He  tliinks 
licr  (fcnd, 


616 


this  King  lined  in  great  sorrow 
both  enening  &  morrow 

till  that  bee  were  bronght  to  gronnd. 
he  lined  thns  many  a  yeere 
With  monming  A  with  enill  cheere, 

his  sorrowes  lasted  long : 


and  Urea  in 
sorrow 


many  year  J, 


&  ener  it  did  him  great  paine 
620    when  hee  did  thinke  how  Sir  Roger  was  slaine, 
&  how  helped  him  his  honnd ; 
&  of  his  Qitieene  that  was  soe  Mylde, 
how  shee  went  from  him  great  with  child ; 
624         for  woe  then  did  hee  sonnd.^ 


grieving 
ovcrBir 
Bogur's 
death 


and  his 
pregnant 
Qncvn's 
bani&hmcnt. 


*  Percy  mATkB  the  three  lait  lines      to  those  that  precede  them.—F. 
If  sofMnte  stiioziis,  but  I  add  them  *  bwooil^F. 
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HiBmcmnif 


■BdiflHdat 


TriAinora 
tetonrteen. 


long  time  thus  Hned  the 
in  great  sorrow  &  Mourning, 

A  oftentinie  did  weepe ; 
628   he  tooke  great  thought  more  A  more. 
It  made  his  hart  rerrye  sore, 

his  sighs  were  sett  soe  deepe. 

now  of  the  King  wee  will  bline, 
632    &  of  the  Queene  let  ts  begin, 
&  Sir  *  Tryamore ; 
for  when  he  was  14  yeere  old, 
there  was  noo  man  soe  bold 
636       durst  doe  him  dishoi]^  ' ; 


[pigemj 


■Bdtttn, 


and  wdl- 
doing. 


in  enerye  time  '  both  stout  A  stronge, 
&  in  stature  large  A  longe, 

comlje  of  hye  color ; 
640   all  thai  euer  he  dwelled  amonge, 
he  neuer  did  none  of  them  wronge, 

the  more  thai  was  his  honor. 


TteKlngof 
Huagunr 

iMTfiigonly 
a  daughter, 
ftOrHden, 
of  fonztoon. 


in  thai  time  sikerlye 
644   dyed  the  King  of  Hungazye  ^ 

thai  was  of  great  age  I-^wiss  ^ ; 
he  had  no  heire  his  land  to  hold 
but  a  daughter  was  14  yeers  old  ^ ; 
648       faire  [Hellen  ^]  shoe  named  is. 


white  ai  a 
lily. 


shee  was  as  white  as  Hlye*  flower, 
&  comely,  of  gay  color, 
the  fairest  of  any  towne  or  tower ; 


'  herfloxme. — Cop. 
'  djsshononre. — Cop. 

•  lymmo. — Cop. 

•  Hnxigiy.— Cop. 

•  The  seoond  « is  made  oTer  an  e  in 
the  MS.— F. 

•  of  yy.  jeryB  oldo. — Ca. 


'  See  L  775.  Hellene,  L 1587  below.— 
F.  Her  name  Helyne  ys. — Ca.  Eljne. 
— Cop. 

"  Tne  top  of  a  Ions  «  whoae  bottom  is 
marked  through,  is  len  in  the  MS.  before 
the  first  /.— F. 
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652  shoe  was  well  shapen  of  foote  &  hand, 
peere  sheo  had  none  in  noe  land, 
flhee  was  soe  freeh  A  soe  amoroos. 
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for  when  her  fiitiher  was  dead, 
656  great  warr  began  to  spread 
in  ^^t  land  about ; 
then  the  Ladjefl  connoell  gan  her  reado, 
'  gett  her  a  lord  her  land  to  lead, 
€60       to  rule  the  reabne  without  doubt ; 
some  mightye  prince  that  well  might 
rule  her  land  with  reason  &  right, 
tJiat  all  men  to  him  might  Lout.' 


HerUuidls 
InTMled; 


horoonncil 
tell  her  to 
marrya 
lord  to 
protect  her. 


664   &  when  her  counoell  had  sajd  soe, 
for  great  need  shee  had  therto, 

shoe  graunted  them  without  Lye : 
the  Lady  said,  "  I  will  not  foare 
66d   but  he  [be]  prince  or  princes  peoro, 
&  cheefe  of  all  chiualrye." 


BhcconamU, 


therto  shee  did  consent, 
&  gaue  her  Lords  comTmuidoment 
673       a  great  lusting  for  to  orye ; 
&  at  the  lustine,  shold  soe  bee, 
what  man  that  shold  win  the  degree,^ 
shold  win  that  Ladye  trulye. 

676   the  day  of  lusting  then  was  sett, 
halfe  a  yeere  without  lett, 
without  any  more  delay, 
because  th£  might  haue  good  space, 
680   Lords,  kni^^ts,  dukes,  in  eucrye  place, 
for  to  be  there  that  day. 


}>roc1ainui  a 
oafltlng. 


the  winner 
at  which 
■hall  win  her 
too. 


Thedaj  ia 
fixed* 


•  Ft.  degri,  a  degree,  lankc,  or  place  of  honour.    Cotgravc.— F. 
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The  best 
lords 


pnpKte  to 
oontfpd. 


TrUmore 
bean  of  the 
joTuting, 

andreaolves 
to  go  to  it, 


bat  he  has  no 
hone  or 
anus. 


Lords,  the  best  in  euerye  Land, 
hard  tell  of  that  rydand, 
684        &  made  them  readye  fall  gay ; 
of  enerye  land  there  was  the  best,* 
of  the  States  that  were  honest  ^ 
attyred  '  many  a  Lady  gay. 

688   great  was  tJiat  chioalrye 

that  came  that  time  to  Hungarte, 

there  for  to  lust  with  might, 
at  last  Tbiamore  hard  tyding 
692    that  there  shold  be  a  lusting  ; 
thither  wold  he  wend. 

if  he  wist  that  he  might  gaine 
With  all  his  might,  he  wold  be  faine  * 
696        that  gay  Ladye  for  to  win ; 

hee  had  noe  horsse  nay  noe  other  geere. 
Nor  noe  weapon  wtth  him  to  beare ; 
that  brake  his  hart  in  twaine. 


[page  ?2«)] 


He  auks  Sir 
Bcman]  to 
lend  him 


and  the 
blight  tells 
him  be 
known  no- 
thing about 
it. 

Triamore 
asks  to 
be  tried. 


700    he  thought  both  enen  &  morrow 

where  he  might  some  armour  borrowe, 

therof  wold  hee  be  hine. 
to  Sir  Barnard  then  he  can  wend,^ 
704    that  he  wold  armour  lend  • 

to  iust  against  the  knights  amainc.^ 

then  said  Sir  Barnard,  "  what  hast  thou  thought  ? 
pa/tiew  !  of  iusting  thou  canst  nought ! 
708        for  yee  bee  not  able  wepon  to  weld." 
"  Sir,"  said  Tbiamore,  "  what  wott  yee 
of  what  strenght  that  I  bee 
till  1  haue  assay  d  in  feeld  ?  " 


'  beetee. — Cop. 

•  moo6t  honasty. — Cop. 


'  dressed  herself:  parallel  to  1.  684. 
8t{Ue$  may  moau  "  nobles.** — F. 


•  He 
— Ca. 

•  mcDo. — Cop. 

•  lene. — Cop. 


wolde  purvey  hym  folic  faynt . 
'  of  mayne. — Cop. 
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712    then  Sir  Barnard  thai  was  fnll  hend, 
said,  "  Teiamor,  if  thow  wilt  wend, 

thou  shalt  lacke  noe  weed ; 
I  will  lend  thee  all  my  geere, 
716    horsse  &  hameis,  sheild  &  spero, 
thon  art  nothing  ^  to  dread ; 


SirBernaxd 
then  fftoni' 
iaestolead 


him  hone 
and  arms. 


"  alsoe  thither  with  thee  will  I  ryde, 
&  euer  nye  be  by  thy  side 
720       to  helpe  thee  if  thou  haue  need ; 
all  things  that  thow  wilt  haue, 
gold  &  sillier,  if  thow  wilt  crane, 
thy  loumey  for  to  speed." 


go  with  him, 


and  provide 
him  money. 


724    then  was  Triamobe  glad  &  light, 

&  thanked  Barnard  with  all  his  might 

of  his  great  proferinge. 
that  day  the  lasting  shold  bee, 
728    Triamobe  sett  him  on  his  knee 
&  asked  his  mother  blessinge. 

at  home  shee  wold  hane  kept  him  faino ; 
but  all  her  labor  was  in  vaine, 
732        there  might  be  noe  letting, 
shee  saw  it  wold  noe  better  bee, 
her  blessing  shee  gaue  him  yerelye 
w[i]th  fnll  sore  weepinge. 


On  the  day 
of  the  jouflt, 

Trixwnore 
aaks  hifl 
mother's 
bicasing, 


and  she  gives 
it  him 
sorrowfttlly. 


736     &  when  it  was  on  the  Morrow  day, 
Tbiamoius  was  in  good  array, 

armed  &  well  dight ; 
when  he  was  sett  on  his  steed, 
740     lie  was  a  man  both  ^  lenght  &  bread,^ 
&  goodlye  in  mans  sight. 


In  the 

morning, 

Triamore 


»  nothenge. — Cop. 


•  in. — CJop. 


■  biede. — CJop. 
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BirBeniaid. 


then  Tbiamore  to  tho  fecld  can  ryde, 
&  Sir  Barnard  by  his  side ; 
744        they  were  locond  &  light ; 
there  was  none  in  all  tho  feild 
that  was  more  seemlye  vnder  sheild ; 
he  rode  fbll  like  a  knight. 


QBBmBdn 
frfHongnry 
looksfruna 
tnnet 


on  thcgaj 
of 


748   then  was  the  &ire  Lady  sett 
fall  hye  vppon  a  tnrrett^^ 
for  to  behold  that  play ; 
there  was  many  a  scemlyo  Knightj 
752   princes,  Lords,  &  dnkes  of  Mighty 
themselues  for  to  assay, 


lidined 
knlgbta. 


Trimoic 


With  helme  on  theirc  heads  bright 
that  all  the  feelds  shone  with  lights 
756        they  were  soe  stoat  &  gay : 
then  Sir  tbiamore  &  Sir  Babnabd 
the  pressed  them  into  the  fbeld  forward,' 
there  dnrst  noe  man  say  nay. 


bMppeoMto 
choofehla 
father,  King 
AmdaiTs 


760   there  was  moch  price  *  &  pride 

when  enerye  man  to  other  can  ryde, 

&  lords  of  great  rcnowne  ; 
it  beffell  tbiamobe  tJiat  tyde 
764    for  to  be  on  his  fiithers  side, 
the  King  of  Arragon. 


AUg  Lom- 
bard locd 
rkiM  forth; 


Triamoro 
thxowB  him. 


the  first  that  rode  forth  certainlyo 
was  a  great  Lord  of  Lambardyc, 
768       a  wonderfoll  bold  Barron. 
Tbiamob  rode  him  againo : 
for  all  that  lord  had  Might  &  mainc, 
the  child  bare  him  downc. 


[|»8« 


*  Ilye  up  in  a  garctt. — Ca. 


•  waide. — Cop. 


am  TfiUMoRs. 
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772   >  ihen  cryed  Sir  Baniard  witih  honor, 

^  A  TRIAMOB,  a  TRIAMOBH  !  " 

for  men  sliold  him  ken. 
Majd  Hellen'  that  was  soe  mild, 
776  more  shee  beheld  tbiamobs  the  child 
then  all  the  other  men. 


and  Sir 
Benutfd 

fHaMorv" 
to  make  him 


Qaeen  Helen 
ylewtblm 
with  taifOQi, 


then  the  Kings  sonne  of  Nanarme  ' 
wold  not  his  body  wame  ^ ; 
780       he  pricked  forth  on  the  plaine. 
then  young  Triamore  that  was  stout, 
tamed  himselfe  round  ahout^ 
&  fitst  rode  him  againe ; 


ThePrinoe 
of  Naranie 


rldeeont; 
THamon 

ohargeehlm; 


784   6oe  neither  of  them  were  to  gronnd  cast,^ 
they  sate  soe  wonderous  fast, 

like  men  of  much  might, 
then  came  forth  a  Bachelour,* 
788   a  prince  proud  without  peere ; 

Str  lames,  forsooth,  he  hight ; 


neither  it 
thrown. 


Sir  Jameeof 
Alnaigne 


he  was  the  Emperours  sonne  of  Almaigne  ^ ; 
he  rode  Sir  tbiamobe  ^  againe, 
792       With  hard  strenght  to  fight. 

Sir  lames  had  such  a  stroake  indeed 
that  he  was  tumbled  from  his  steed  ; 
then  fiiiled  all  his  might. 
796    there  men  might  see  swords  brast, 
helmes  ne  sheilds  might  not  last; 
&  thus  it  dured  till  night ; 


neztohargee 
Triamore, 


andienn- 
honed. 


Tbajonaft 


tm  night. 


■  Oa.  puts  this  stanza  after  the  next. 
— F. 
»  ELyne. — Cop. 

•  Armouy, — Ca.    Naoeme. — Cop. 

*  A.'3.warman,U>takeeaico£,hewaxe, 

— F. 


•  Ca.  makes  Triamore  bear  him  down, 
and  transfers  this  to  Sir  James  in 
the  next  stanza. — F. 

•  batchelere. — Cop. 
^  Almaine. — Cop. 

•  ?  BIS.  Triamott.— F. 
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Nestdi^, 


Itlxgiiii 
agidn, 


and  the 
knlghti 
ofaarse 
fleraely. 


King 


is  thrown  by 
his  Km 
Tlianx>re, 


who  alio 

▼anqnUhei 

SirJa 


Qneen  Hden 
falls  in  love 
with 
Triamoze. 


bat  when  the  boh  drew  necre '  west, 
800   and  all  the  Lords  went  to  rerst, 

[Not  so  the  maide  Elyne.'] 
the  Knt^^ts  attired  them  in  good  arraye, 
on  steeds  great,  with  trappers*  gaye, 

before  the  sun  can  ^  shine ; 

804   then  to  the  feeld  th^  pricked  prest, 
A  eiierye  man  thought  himselfc  best 
[As  the  mayden  fiaire  they  paste.'] 
then  they  feirclye  ran  together, 
great  speres  in  peeces  did  shimmer,^ 

808       their  timber  might  not  last. 

&  at  that  time  there  did  run* 
the  King  Arradas  of  Arragon  : 

his  somie  Triiamore  mett  him  in  tJiut  tyde, 
812    A  gaue  his  father  such  a  rebound 
that  harse  &  man  fell  to  the  ground,^ 
soe  stoutlye  gan  he  ryde. 

then  the  next  Knight  that  hee  mett 
816   was  Str  lames ;  &  such  a  stroake  him  sett 
ypon  the  sheild  ther  on  the  plaine 
that  the  blood  brast  out  at  his  nose  &  cares, 
his  steed  vnto  the  ground  him  beares ; 
820       then  was  Sir  Barnard  faine. 

that  Maid  of  great  honor 
sett  her  loue  on  younge  tbiahobe 
that  fought  alwayes  as  a  feirce  ^  Lyon. 


■  fewe. — Cop. 

*  This  line  is  ftom  Gopland's  text. — H. 
'  The  trappings  of  horses.    HalliwelL 

— F. 

*  gan. — CJop. 

•  shyner.— Cop. 

•  dyde  ronne. — Cop. 

'  iWamore  must  be  supposed  to  hare 
changed  since  the  first  day,  when  he 


was  on  his  father*8  side :  see  I.  763.  In 
L  920,  Arradas  is  accused  of  killing  the 
Emperor's  son,  whom  Triamoro  Hiays 
(L  860-1),  but  he  (Arradas)  dedaretf  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  1.  974-9.  He 
only  rescues  his  son  from  the  Emperor's 
men,  1.  866-7.— F. 
•  fyers. — Cop. 
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824    Rperes  that  day  many  were  spent, 

&  wtth  swords  there  was  many  a  stripe  lent, 
till  the[re]  fisuled  light  of  the  sunn. 


on  the  Morrow  all  they  were  faine 
8Sd    for  to  come  into  the  feild  againe 
With  great  spere  &  sheild. 
then  the  Duke  of  Sinille,  Str  Phylar,* 
thai  was  a  doughiy  e  knight  in  enerye  warr, 
832        he  rode  first  into  the  feild ; 


Next  day 


iheDnkeof 
Berille 


836 


&  Triamore  tooke  his  spere, 
against  the  Duke  he  can  it  beare, 

&  smote  him  in  the  sheild ; 
a-snnder  in  2  peeces  it  went ; 
&  then  many  a  lonelye  Lady  gent, 

frdl  well  they  him  beheld. 


iBcluurg«d 
byTriMnore, 

andhifl 
■hkldqpUft. 


then  came  forth  a  Knight  that  hight  Torrey,      gi,  Temj 
840    hee  was  a  great  Lord  of  Snrrey,'  Ci«ge  «2a]  ^^J^ 

he  thonght  Noble  Tbiamobe  to  assayle ;  cfaargM 

&  Tbiamobe  rode  to  him  blithe  Triamore, 

in  all  the  strenght  that  he  might  driue, 
844        he  thonght  he  wold  not  fayle ; 


he  smote  him  soe  in  that  stond 
that  horsse  &  man  fell  to  the  ground,' 
soe  sore  his  stroke  he  sett. 


and  g«ta 
thrown. 


848     then  durst  noe  man  att  tbiamobe  [ride,^] 
for  fortune  held  all  on  his  side 
all  those  dayes  8.^ 


Noonedw 
will  try 
Triamoze; 


•  Syselle,   sir  Sjwero. — Ca.     Cycyll, 
rir  Fylar. — Cop. 

*  The   dewke  of  Lythyr,   sir  Tyrre. 
-Ca. 


'  .  .  .  the  dewke,  bothe  hon  and  man, 
Tupnyd  toppe  ovjt  tayle.— Ca. 

*  to  Tiyamoure  ryde. — Cop. 

*  The  Cambridge  text  makes  Triamore 
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bat  Sir  Str  lameB,  sonxie  vnto  the  Emperonr, 

852   had  ennye  to  Sir  Triamorey 
for  bim,  ^  ^^  Icdd  wut  >  for  him  prinilye. 

att  the  laat  Tbum obe  came  ryding  bye. 
Sir  lamea  said,  *'  Triamore !  thou  shalt  dye, 
856       for  thon  hast  done  me  shame." 
ud  nmt  he  rode  to  Triamore  wtth  a  spere, 

the  tugh,  &  thorro  w  '  the  thigh  he  can  him  beare ; 

he  had  abnost  him  slaine. 


for  which  860   but  Tryamore  hitt  him  in  '  the  head 

uushiai,  that  he  fell  downe  starke  dead. 

then  was  all  his  men  woe ; 
bat  ta  bMt  then  wold  they  hane  slaine  Tryamore 

"'^        864   wfthont  he  had  had  great  sncoonr  ^  ; 

they  purposed  to  doe  soe. 

AmdM  wfth  that  came  K^ing  Arradas  ^  then, 

Tiiamon,  &  reschned  Tryamore  wtth  all  his  men, 

868  that  stood  in  great  doubt, 

ud  Sir  then  Str  Barnard  was  full  woe 

Bflmaid 

that  Tryamore  was  hurt  soe  ; 
takMbim  then  to  his  owne  house  he  him  brought. 

borne. 

Hiemothv        872   but  when  the  Mother  saw  her  sonns  wound, 

shoe  fell  downe  for  sorrow  to  the  ground, 
eeoditeft  ^  after  a  Leeche  shee  sent. 

Theioiutiiig  of  ^  this,  all  tho  Lords  that  were ^  lustingc, 

ride  to  876    to  the  pallace  ^  made  highinge,^ 

QnMQHekD 


&  to  that  Ladye  went. 


serve  **  the  dewke  of  Aymere  **  aa  he  served  *  the  greter  socotire. — Cop 

Terrey,  and  ahiyer  the  ahield  and  spear  of  *  A]T^;a8. — Gop. 

James  of  Almayne,  p.  28-9  Percy  Soe.  *  on  or  after.— F. 

ed. — ^P.  '  was  at — Cop. 

*  lajdewsyte. — Cop.  •  piUayes. — Cop. 

*  tluroughe. — Cop.  •  hyenge. — Cop. 

*  hy  tt  hym  aiL--Copw 
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truly,  aa  the  stoiy  Bajres, 
ih^  ^  prioked  forth  to  the  pallaoe 
880      the  Ladyes  will  to  heare, 
Bachelonrs  ft  kn^^ts  prest, 
that  shee  might  choose  of  them  the  best 
wJUch  to  her  ftyneet  were. 


to  hear 


whomihe 
wfllchooM. 


884  the  Ladye  beheld  all  that  fayre  Meanye, 
but  Tiyamore  shee  cold  not  see  : 

tho  channged  all  her  cheere, 
then  '  shee  sayd  ^  Lord^  where  is  hee  ' 
888  that  enerje  day  wan  the  degree  P 
I  chnse  him  to  my  peere.^  " 


SheohooMi 
Triamora. 
Whore  1b  he? 


al  abont '  th6  Tryamore  sought ; 

he  was  ryddn  home  ;  th6  found  him  nought ; 

895  then  was  that  Ladye  woe. 

the  En^^ts  were  afore  her  brought, 
&  of  respite  shee  them  besought, 
a  yeare  &  noe  more: 

896  shee  said,  "  Lords,  soe  god  me  saue ! 
he  that  wan  me,  he  shall  me  haue ; 

ye  wot  well  that  my  cry  was  soe." 
th6  all  consented  her  vntill, 
900   for  shee  ^  said  Nothing  iU, 
th^  said  it  shold  be  soe. 


He  can't  be 
fonndf 


■0  Helen 
auks  for  a 
year*!  dfday. 


for  when  they  had  all  sayd, 
then  answered  that  fayre  Mayd, 
904        '^  I  will  haue  none  but  Tryamore." 
then  all  the  Lon2s  that  were  present 
tooke  their  Leaue,  &  homo  went ; 
there  wan  th6  litle  honor. 


sho  will  have 
none  bnt 
Triaouwo. 


•  they. — Cop. 

•  Tho.— Cop. 

•  he. — Cop. 


•  fere. — Cop. 

•  All  aboute. — Cop. 

•  had  inserted, — (Jop, 
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Sir  JMDes*a 
men  cury 
hisoorpae 


to  hisfntlier, 
theBmperor, 


andtdlbim 

that 

Tziamon 


908   Str  lames  men  were  nothing  fiune 
because  their  Master,  he  was  slaine, 

That  was  soe  stout  in  stowre ;  Cm 

in  chaire  his  body  th6  Layd, 
912   A  led  him  home,  as  I  haue  sayd, 
vnto  his  father  the  Emperour ; 

&  when  that  hee  his  sonne  gan  see, 
a  sorrye  man  then  was  hee, 
916       &  asked  '  who  had  done  that  dishonor  ^  ? ' 
th6  sayd  '*  wee  [ne]  wott  who  it  is  I-wisse,' 
but  Sir  Tiyamore  he  named  is, 
soe  th^  called  him  '  in  the  crye ; 


■DdAmdas 

killed  his 
eon. 


TheRmponv 

▼owt 

leTengef 


Rnnmoni  a 

b06t, 


andinvadee 


920   '*  the  King  of  Arragon  alsoe, 
he  helped  thy  ^  sonne  to  sloe, 

With  all  his  companye." 
they  said,  '*  th6  be  good  warryoirs ; 
924   they  byte  *  vs  with  sharpe  showers  ^ 
wtth  great  villanye.^  " 

''  Alas  !  **  said  the  Emperour, 
'^  till  I  be  reuenged  on  that  traytour, 
928       now  shall  I  neuer  cease ! 

th6  shall  haue  many  a  sharpe  shower, 
both  the  King  &  Tryamore, 
they  shall  neu^r  haue  peace !  " 

932    the  Emperour  sayd  th^  shold  repent ; 
&  after  great  companye  he  sent 

of  princes  bold  in  presse, 
Dukes,  Earles,  &  lords  of  price.* 
936   with  a  great  armye,  the  Duke  sayes, 
th6  yeed  to  Arragon  without  lesse. 


»  dysshonour. — Cop. 

*  has  ywys.— -Cop. 

*  called  th^  him. — Cop. 

*  Ma  the.— F. 


•  bete. — Cop. 

•  shoutes. — Cop. 

•  vilany. — Cop. 

•  pryse. — Cop. 
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King  Arradas  >  was  a-dread  ^ 
for  ihe  Emperonr  each  power  had, 
940        that  battell  hee  wold  bim  bid  ' ; 
he  saw  his  land  nye  ouer-gon, 
ft  to  a  castle  hee  fledd  anon, 
&  victaalls  ^  it  for  dread. 


takeinfnge 
inhiscasuc. 


944    *  the  Emperonr  was  bold  &  stout^ 
&  beseeged  the  castle  about ; 

his  ^  banner  he  began  to  spread, 
&  arrajd  his  host  full  well  &  wiselye, 
948    With  wepons  strong  &  mightje 

he  thought  to  make  them  dread. 


whore  the 

Eniiieror 

beiiegeihim, 


the  Emperonr  was  bold  &  stout, 
&  beseeged  the  castle  about, 
952        &  his  banner  began  to  spread; 
he  gane  assault  ^  to  the  hold. 
K-ing  Arradas  was  stout  &  bold, 
ordayned  him  full  well.* 


aadMsaulU 

it. 

ArradM 


956    with  gunes  &  great  stones  round 
were  throwne  downe  to  the  ground, 

&  on  the  men  were  cast ; 
they  brake  many  backes  &  bones, 
960     thai  they  fought  euerye[day*]  ones 
while  7  weekes  did  last. 

the  Emperonr  was  hurt  ill  therfore, 
his  men  were  hurt  sore, 
964        all  his  loy  was  past. 


fires  and 
hurlB  stones 


on  the 
besiegers. 


After  BCTCL 
weeks, 


*  Angus. — Cop. 

I  a-dndde. — (S:>p. 

*  bydde. — Cop. 

'  TTtayIl6d.--Cop.    vetaylyd. — Cs. 

This    stanza,  whidh    seems   super- 
MM,  10  not  in  the  Cambridge  text. 


•  A  letter  like  t,  seemingly  blotdied 
out,  precedes  his  in  the  MS. — F. 

'  assalte. — Cop. 

•  And  defendyd  hym  full  faste. — Ca. 
And  ordered  it  full  welle.  Rawlinson 
Ma  (Percy  Soc,  p.  62).— F. 

•  aay.---Cop. 
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Amdat 


scndito 
the  Emperor 


in  Miy  that 
ho  dill  not 
Blay  biri  wn. 


and  to 
prnpo«a 
ftttlcincnt 
of  their 
quarrel  }jj 
BinRle 
oombat ; 


if  the 
EmpcTor'a 
knight  Vina 


Arradaa  will 
give  in; 


if  ArradaR's 
kni^t  wins. 


Km^  Arradaa  thought  foil  longo 
ihnt  hce  was  beseeged  80c  strongc, 
wz'th  Boe  mnch  might  &  maine  : 

968    2  Lords  forth  a  Message  he  sent, 

&  straight  to  the  Emperonr  the  ^  wont. 

soe  when  they  cold  him  see, 
of  peace  *  they  can  him  pray,* 
972     to  take  truce  ^  till  a  certainc  day. 

th6  kneeled  downe  on  their  knee, 

&  said,  "  our  King  sendeth  word  to  theo 
that  he  ncuer  your  sonne  did  slay,^ 
976        soe  he  wold  qnitt  him  faine ; 
he  was  not  then  present, 
nor  did  noe  wise  ^  consent 
that  jowr  Sonne  was  slaine. 
9S0    That  [he]  will  prone,  if  you  will  soe, 
j(yiiT  selfe  and  he  betwcone  yon  tow, 
if  you  will  it  sayne ; 

'^  or  else  take  your  selfe  a  KnigJit^ 
984     &  ho  will  gett  another  to  fight 
on  a  certaine  day : 
if  that  your  Ejii^^t  hap  soe 
ours  for  to  discomfort  or  sloe, 
988        as  by  fortune  itt  may, 

our  "King  then  will  doe  yot«r  will, 
be  att  your  bidding  lowde  &  still 
without  more  delay ; 

992     "  &  alsoe  if  it  you  betyde 

that  your  ^knight  on  your  syde 
be  slaine  by  Mischance, 


"  y'. — Cop.  '  peas. — Cop. 

*  Only  the  long  p«rt  of  the  y  is  in  the 


MS.— F. 


*  trenoB. — Cop. 

*  sle. — Cop. 

*  noe  wise  did.— Cop. 
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996 


My  Lord  shall  make  your  warr  to  cease,^ 
[and  we  shall  after  be  at  pease,'] 
without  any  distanoe.'  " 


the  Bmperor 
Khali  itop 
hisiUge. 


1000 


the  Emperour  said  ^  without  fayle 
''  sett  a  day  of  Battell 

by  assent  of  the  'Kinrf  of  franco ; " 
for  he  had  a  great  Campiowne,* 
in  euerye  realme  he  wan  •  renowne  ; 

soe  the  Emperour  ceased  his  distance. 


The 

Kmpnor 

agreoB, 


Mhehasa 

fomons 

duunpion. 


when  peace  was  made,  &  truce  came/ 
1004    then  King  Arradas  were  ^  a  loyfuU  man, 
&  trusted  vnto  Tryamore. 

Soe  after  him  he  went  without  faylo, 

for  to  doe  the  great  battelle 
1008        to  his  helpe  &  succour. 


Arradaa 


Fonds  for 
TriamoR* 
to  fight  fur 
Uim, 


1012 


his  Messengers  were  come  &  gone, 
tydings  of  him  hard  ^  th6  none. 

the  King  Arradas  thought  him  long, 
'*  <fe  he  be  dead,  I  may  say  alas  ! 
who  shall  then  fight  with  Marradais 

that  is  soe  stout  &  stronge  ?  " 


bnt  can  hear 
no  tidings  of 
him. 


when  Tryamore  was  whole  •^  &  sound, 
1016     &  well  healed  of  his  wound, 
he  busked  him  for  to  &re ; 


Trlomore 
guta  well. 


■  •ease. — Cop. 

*  Thiflline  is  from  Copland's  text— H. 
He  preyeth  yow  that  ye  wyll  ccae, 
Ana  let  owre  londys  be  in  pees. — Ca. 

*  "  Bystaunce,  tupra   in  Debate  vel 
Bcoide    (digcidia)"       Promptorinm. 

distance^  difference.     Cotgrave. — P. 
We  keep  the  §aid  ot  the  3fS.,  though 


it  is  not  wantM,  and  tbo  Cambridge  text 
has  not  got  it. — F. 

•  Champion.    MS.  campauye. — F. 
Company.—  Cop. 

•  the. — Cop. 

•  troues  tano. — Cop. 

•  was. — Cop. 

•  hcide. — Cop.  *•  hole. — Cop. 
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8IR  TRUMORE. 


•adatkihlfl 
motberwho 
hia  father  la. 


His  mother 
wUlnotteU 
bim  till  he 
nuuTiet, 


fobettarte 
for  Arragon. 


Onblaway 


heMtshit 

greyliounda 

atahart. 


aadia 
attarkeil  by 
fonrceen 
foraiten. 


Triamore 
trim  to 
pacify  them, 


offerathem 
all  bis 
moni^. 


he  sayd,  *'  mother,"  with  mild  cheerc, 
"  &  I  wist  what  my  father  were, 
1020        the  lesso  were  my  care." 

*'  Sonne,"  shee  said,  *'  thon  shalt  witt ; 
when  ^  thou  hast  Marryed  that  Ladye  sweet, 
thy  father  thou  shalt  ken." 

1024  "  mother,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  [soe,*] 
hane  good  day,  for  now  I  goo 

to  doe  my  Masteryes  if  I  can.'  " 

then  rode  he  oner  dale  &  downe 

1025  vntill  he  came  to  Arragon, 

oner  many  a  weary  way. 
adnentnres  many  him  befell, 
&  all  he  scaped  full  well, 
1032        in  all  his  great  lonmey. 

he  saw  many  a  wild  beast 
both  in  heath  &  in  forrcst ; 

he  had  good  grey-hounds  3  ; 
103G     then  to  a  hart  ho  let  them  run 
till  14  fosters  spyed  him  soone, 

soe  threatened  him  greatlyo  ; 

they  yeede  to  him  with  weapons  on  eneryo  si* 
1040    it  was  noe  booto  to  bid  them  byde  ; 
Tryamore  was  loth  to  flye, 

&  said  vnto  them,  "  Lor(2s,  I  you  pray, 

lett  me  in  peace  wend  my  way 
1044        to  seeke  my  gray  hounds  3." 

then  said  Tryamore  as  in  this  time, 
*^  gold  &  siluer,  take  all  mine 

if  ^  that  I  haue  tresspassed  ought." 


»  Wbui.— Cop. 
■  ioo. — Ca. 


'  and  speke  wyth  my  lemman. — ( 
*  Of.— Cop. 
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1048   The  said,  "  wee  will  meete  with  thy  anon, 
there  shall  noe  gold  borrow  thee  soone,' 

but  in  prison  thou  shalt  be  brought, 
Sach  is  the  liiw  of  the  ground ; ' 
1052   Whosoeuer  therin  may  be  found, 
other  way  goe  th^  nought.** 

then  Sir  Tryamore  was  full  woe 
tJiat  to  prison  he  shold  goe ; 
1056       hee  thought  the  flesh  to  deare  bought, 
there  wafl  no  more  to  say, 
the  fosters  att  him  gan  lay 
With  strokes  steme  and  stout. 


1060   there  Tryamore  with  them  fought ; 
some  to  the  ground  be  brought ; 
he  made  them  lowe  to  looke ; 
some  of  them  fast  gan  pray, 
1064    the  other  fled  fast  away 

with  wounds  wyde  tJiat  they  sought.' 

Tryamore  sought  &  found  ^  his  gray -hounds  ; 
he  hear[k]ned  to  their  yeming*  sounds, 
i068        &  thought  not  for  to  leaue  them  soe. 
at  last  he  came  to  a  water  side ; 
there  he  saw  the  beast  abyde 

thai  had  slaine  2  of  his  grayhounds  ; 

1072     the  31  full  sore  troubled  the  hind, 
&  he  hurt  him  with  his  trinde  ^ ; 

then  was  Tryamore  woe. 
if  the  battaile  had  lasted  a  while, 
1076     the  hart  wold  the  hound  beguile,^ 
&  take  his  life  for  euermore. 


[page  2251    Thoy  lefuao 
It, 


'  ?  MS. :  it  may  be  meant  for  frome  \ 
but  one  stroke  of  the  m  is  missing. — F. 

*  Cii.  has  "jre  must  lese  yowre  ryght 
tionde."— F. 

»  ?  tooke.— F. 

•  rod  and  sought. — CJop. 


and  thraaten 
to  prison 
him. 


Triamoro 


iff  attacked 
by  the 
foroBten), 


and  soon 

dirtoomfiU 

tbem, 


but  finds 
two  of  his 
gruy  hounds 


slain  by  a 
liart, 


and  the  other 
wounded. 


•  ?  running. — F. 

•  One  stroke  of  the  n  is  wanting  in  the 
MS.  Ca.  has  Tyndys^  branches  of  the 
antlers. — F. 

'  begyle. — Cop. 
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SIR  TBIAMOBB. 


kflUtbo 
dfor, 
Uowihit 
bom. 


andUag 
3m 
it. 


A  Icnsttr 
mnsin 


tdlf  the  king 
that  his 
koeperabave 
beenalain 
bj  the 
knight 


Tiyamore  smote  att  the  deere, 
and  ^  to  the  hart  went  the  spere ; 
1080        then  his  home  he  blew  fall  sore, 
the  King  Lay  there  beside 
at  Mannotnr '  that  same  tide ; 
he  hard  a  home  blowe ; 

1084    they  had  great  wonder  in  hall, 
both  Knights,  Sqniers,*  A  all, 

for  noe  man  cold  it  know, 
wtth  that  ran  in  a  foster 
1088     into  the  hall  w/th  enill  eheere, 
&  was  full  sorry,  I  trow. 

the  King  of  tydings  gan  him  fnme ; 
he  answered,  "  Sir  King,  jour  Keepers  be  slaii 
1092        and  lye  dead  on  a  rowe. 

there  came  a  knight  that  was  mightye, 
he  let  3  grayhonnds  that  wfere  wightye, 
&  laid  my  fellowes  fnll  lowe : " 


thatbkyw 
the  horn. 


ArradiwMjs 
ho  wants 
each  a  man. 


and  teHi 
tbrreknifrhts 
to  fetch  him. 


1096    he  sayd,  it  was  full  true 

that  the  same  that  the  homo  blew 

that  all  this  sorrow  hath  wrought. 
King  Arradas  said  then, 
1100     "I  haue  great  need  of  snch  of  a  man ; 
god  hath  him  hither  brought." 

the  King  commanded  Knights  3, 
he  said,  "  goe  ^  feitch  yond  gentleman  to  mo 
1104         that  is  now  at  his  play ; 

looke  noe  ill  words  With  him  yeo  breako, 
but  pray  him  with  me  for  to  speakc ; 
I  trow  he  will  not  say  nay." 


*  One  rtzoke  of  the  n  mlBsicg  in  the 
MS.— F. 
'  maner. — Cop. 


»  Sqnicw,  knights. — Cop. 
*  MS.  god.~F. 
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1108    En^iye  knight  his  steed  hent, 
A  ligbtlye  to  the  wood  ^  ih6  went 

to  seeke  Trjomoro  ^^t  child, 
th^  found  him  hj  a  water  side 
1112   where  he  brake  the  beast '  that  tyde, 
thai  hart  that  was  soe  wjlde. 

th^  said,  '^  Sir !  god  be  at  your  game !  '* 
he  answered  them  euen  the  same ; 
1116       then  was  he  frajd  of  gnile. 

"  Sir  KsUght !  "  they  said,  "  is  itt  your  will 
to  come  &  speake  onr  King  vntill 
with  word[e]8  meeke  &  mylde  ?  "       [page  3tra] 

1180    Tryamore  asked  shortlye,' 

**  what  bight  your  Kxiig,  tell  yee  mec, 

that  is  lord*  of  this  knd?  " 
'*  this  Land  bight  Arragon, 
1124    &  onr  King  J  Arradas,  with  crowne; 
his  place  his  heire  att  hand." 


ThuknItfhU 


fllKl 

TriamoTC, 


aalotoUim, 


and  atk  if  Imj 
will  come  to 
their  king, 


ArratlAHof 
Arrogon. 


Tryamore  went  vnto  the  K[ingr,] 
&  he  was  glad  of  his  comingo, 
1128        he  knew  him  att  first  sight ; 
the  King  tooke  him  by  the  hand, 
&  said,  ''welcome  into  this  land !  " 
&  asked  *  him  what  he  bight. 

11.32     "  Sir,  my  name  is  Tryamore ; 
once  yon  helpt  me  in  a  stowre 

as  a  noble  man  of  might ; 
&  now  I  am  here  in  thy  Land ; 
1 136     soe  was  I  nener  erst,  as  I  ynderstand, 
by  god  ftiU  of  might.'* 


Triamore 

001068, 


Arrodaa 

M-elcomea 

him, 


and 

Triamoro 
telU  hiiQ 
who  hu  is. 


•  wodde. — Cop. 

'  The  top  of  fiomo  letter  oyer  tho  a  is 
ixked  ont  in  the  HS.  brake  meaus 
ut  up."— F. 


■  shortcly. — Cop. 

*  There  is  a  round  blot  liko  an  o  after 
the  r  in  tho  MS.— F. 

*  aict. — Cop. 
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ii  very  glad. 


•ndteUs 
Triamore 

of  tbedsj 
■et  for  the 
fight  with  tbe 
Empemr's 
champion. 


Tiismore 
agrers  to 
tight  for 
Amdop, 


-when  tlie  King  wist  it  was  hee, 
Lis  hart  reioced  greatlye ; 
1  uo        3  times  he  did  downe  fell, 

&  [said]  "  Trjramoro,  welcome  to  me ! 
great  Borrowe  &  care  I  hane  had  ^  for  thee ; " 
and  he  told  him  all ; 

1 144     '*  With  the  Emperonr  I '  tooke  a  day 
[to]  defend  me  if  that  I  may ; 

to  lesn  I  will  call ; 
for  I  nenar  his  sonne  slew ; 
1148     god  he  knoweth  I  speako  but  trae, 
&  hclpe  mo  I  trust  he  shall !  " 

then  said  Trjramore  thoe,  ["  I  am  fulle  woe*] 
tJiai  you  for  me  hane  beene  greened  soe, 
1152        if  I  might  it  amend ; 
&  att  the  day  of  battell 
I  trust  to  prone  *  my  might  as  ^  well, 
if  god  will  grace  me  send." 


of  whleh  iho 
latter  ia 
glad. 


1156    then  was  Kin^  Arradas  very  glad, 
and  of  Marradas  was  not  adrcad : 

when  ho  to  the  batteile  shold  wend, 
he  ioyed  ^  that  he  shold  well  speed, 
1160    for  Tryamore  was  warry  ^  at  neede 
against  his  cnemye  to  defend. 


On  the  day 
flxed,  the 
ISmpczor 


there  Tryamore  dwelled  with  the  King 
many  a  wecke  without  lettinge ; 
1164        ho  lacked  right  nought. 

&  when  the  day  of  battaylo  was  came, 
the  Emperonr  with  his  men  hasted  full  soone, 
&  manye  wonder  thought ; 


>  Cop.  omito  had. — H.  *  This  word  is  blotted  in  the  ] 

«  MS.  he.— F.  «  From  Ca.— F.      •  joyed.— Cop. 

«  promc,  in  the  MS. — F.  '  ware.— Cop. 
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II68     he  brought  thither  both  King  &  Kntght ; 
d;  Marradas,  that  was  of  might, 

to  batteille  he  him  brought, 
tliere  was  many  a  seemelye  man, 
U72     moe  then  I  tell  70a  can ; 

of  them  all  ho  ne  wrought. 


biingBhls 
champion, 
HarradM; 


both  partjes  tJMt  ilke  day 
into  the  feeld  tooke  the  way, 
^17S         they  were  already  *  dight. 

the  King  there  kissed  Tryamore, 
&  sayd,  "  I  make  thee  mine  [heyre  ^]  this  hower, 
&  dubb  thee  a  'knight.** 


the  King 
brings 


Triomore, 


nso 


ua^ 


"  Sir,"  said  Tryamore,  "  take  no  dread ; 
I  trust  lesns  will  me  speede, 

for  you  be  in  the  right ; 
therfore  through  gods  grace 
I  will  fight  for  you  in  this  place 

with  the  helpe  of  our  Lords  might !  " 


who  tnuts 
inChrint's 
help. 


both  partyes  were  full  swore 
to  hold  the  promise  that  was  made  before ; 
^^88        to  lesus  can  hee  *  call. 

Sir  Tryamore  &  Sir  Marradas 
both  well  armed  was 
amonge  the  Lords  all ; 


BoihpartkM 
Bwearto 
abide  by  the 
result. 


1193    echo  of  them  were  sett  on  steede ; 
all  men  of  Tryamore  had  dreede, 

that  was  soe  hind  in  all.^ 
Marradas  was  stifie  &  sure,^ 
11%    their  ^  might  noe  man  his  stroake  endure, 
But  that  he  made  them  fall. 


Triamore 


and 
Marradas 


[page  227] 


*  al  redy. — Cop, 
^  hejre. — Cop. 

•  they. — Cop. 


*  Ther  was  none  so  hynde  in  halle. — Ca. 

*  so  styff  in  stoure.— -Ca. 


•  then. — Ca. 
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bimk  their 
nun  and 
■hklda. 


•ndlUht 

marm* 

lotialy. 


kills  l£ar- 
nMlaa'ihone, 


and  then 
offerK  him 
hill  own. 


Marradaa 
refuawit. 


Bothallgfat 


then  rode  they  together  ^  fhll  right ; 
With  sharpe  speres  A  swords  bright 
1300        they  smote  together  sore ; 

th6  spent  spores  &  brake  sheelds, 
th6  busied  '  fowle  in  middest  the  feelds, 
either  fomed  as  doth  a  bore. 

1204  all  tJie  '  wondred  that  beheld 
how  th6  fonght  in  the  feeld ; 

there  was  but  a  liffe> 
Marradas  fared  fjer*  wood 

1205  because  Tiyamore  soe  long  stood ; 

sore  gan  hee  smite. 
Str  Tryamore  &yled  of  Marradas, 
that  sword  lighted  vpon  his  horsse, 
1212        the  sword  to  ground  gan  light. 

Marradas  said,  '*  it  is  great  shame 
on  a  steed  to  wreake  his  game  ! 

thou  sholdest  rather  smite  mee  ! " 
1216    Tryamore  swore,  **by  gods  might 
I  had  leuer  it  had  on  thee  light ! 

then  I  wold  not  be  sorye  • ; 

"  but  here  I  giue  thee  steede  mine 

1220    because  I  haue  slaine  thine ; 
by  my  will  it  shalbo  soe." 
Marradas  sayd,  "  I  will  [him]  nought 
till  I  haue  him  with  stroakes  bought," 

1224        [and  won  him  from  my  fbe.^] 

&  Tryamore  lighted  from  his  horsse, 
&  to  Marradas  straight  ho  goes, 
for  both  on  footo  they  did  light. 


•  the  longer. — Cop. 

•  powocd. — C'/op. 

•  they. — Cop. 

«?  ft  life  to  be  lost— F.    lyto  (little). 
•Cop. 


•  fere. — Cop. 

•  Hon*. — Cop. 

•  ? ;  A  line  is  waDting  in  the  MS.  Cop 
hail  "And  woune  hjrm  hero  in  fyghU* 
■—J?. 
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1228    Str  Tryamore  spared  him  nonght, 
[But  evyr  in  his  hert  he  thoght  *] 
"  this  day  was  I  made  a  Ksidghi  !  " 

&  thought  that  hee  himselfe  wold  be  slaine  soone, 
1232    "  or  else  of  him  I  will  win  my  shoone  * 
thronghe  gods  might." 
th6  laid  echo  at  other  with  good  will 
wtth  sharpe  swords  made  of  Steele ; 
1236        thai  saw  '  many  a  knight. 

great  wonder  it  was  to  behold 

the  stroakes  that  was  betwixt  them  soe  bold ; 

all  men  might  it  see. 
1240    the  were  weary,  &  had  soe  greatlye  bled ; 
Marradas  was  sore  adread, 

he  fainted  then  greatlye ; 


And  fight  on 
foot 


fiercely. 


MnrratlM 
grows  faint. 


&  that  Tryamore  lightlye  beheld, 
1244     &  fought  feerclye  in  the  feeld  ; 
he  stroke  Marradas  soe  sore 

that  the  sword  through  the  body  ran. 

then  was  the  Emperour  a  sorry  man  ; 
1248        he  made  themi  peace  for  euer-mure  ; 


Trlamore 
killa  him. 

The 
Emperor 


he  kissed  the  "King,  &  was  his  freind, 
&  tooke  his  Icauee  homewards  to  wend  ; 
noe  longer  there  dwell  wold  heo. 
1252    then  "King  Arradas  &  Tryamore 

went  to  the  palace  with  great  honor, 

into  that  rych  citye. 
there  was  ioy  without  care, 
1256     &  all  they  had  great  welfare, 
there  might  no  better  bee ; 

'  From  Ca. — F.    cucr  in  hys  herte  he  thought. — Cop. 
'  See  p.  77, 1.  504.  •  eauce. — Cop. 


Arrtidafl, 

andgoe« 
home. 


Armdos  and 

Triamoro 

rotarn 

to  the  city, 
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Imnt,  rkle, 
•ndoijoy 


to 


Triainore  hli 


batTrUmore     1264 


MkioDlya 
•toed; 


hemeuisto       1268 
do  adTea- 


gii«blm 

money 
•DdafeurkM 


•nA  ptomlBes 
him  All 


hliraalm. 
TriAmore 


they  hunted  &  rode  many  a  where, 
full  great  pleasure  they  had  there. 
1260        among  the  knights  of  price 

the  King  profered  him  full  &yre, 
&  sayd,  '*  Tiyamore,  lie  make  thee  mine  heyrc, 
for  then  art  strong  &  wise." 

Sir  Tryamore  said,  ''  Sir,  tmlye 
into  other  conntiyes  goe  will  I ; 

I  desire  of  you  but  a  steed, 
A  to  other  lands  will  I  goe 
some  great  aduentores  for  to  doe, 

thus  will  I  my  liffo  lead." 
the  King  was  verry  sorry  tho ; 
when  that  hee  wold  from  him  goe, 
1272        he  gane  him  a  sore  weede,^ 

&  plenty  of  siluer  A  gold, 
&  a  steed  as  hee  wold, 

that  nothing  wold  feare. 
1276     hee  tooke  his  leane  of  the  King, 

And  mourned  at  his  departmg,  ipmet  2:»] 

then  hasted  he  him  there ; 

tho  King  sayd,  "  Tryamor !  that '  is  mine, 
1280    when  thou  list  it  shall  be  thine, 

all  my  kingdome  lesse  &  more." 

Now  is  Tryamore  forth  goe ; 

Lords  &  ladyes  were  full  woe,* 
1284        cnerye  man  loued  him  there. 


ridHto 
Himgazy. 


Tryamore  rode  in  hast  tmlye 
into  the  Land  of  Hnngarye, 
adaentures  for  to  seeke.^ 


•  steede  is  marked  out  in  the  MS. — F. 

•  whatever,  all  that. — F. 

•  for  him  were  woe. — Cop. 


*  The  Cambridge  text  sends  him 
gonemllj  everywhere  before  going  to 
Hungary. — ^F. 
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1288   betweene  2  monntaineB,  the  sooth  to  say, 
he  rode  forth  cm  his  way ; 
with  a  palmer  he  did  meete ; 

he  asked  almes  for  gods  sake, 

1293    &  Tryamore  him  not  forgate, 

he  gane  him  wtth  words  swcete. 
the  palmer  said,  "  tame  yee  a^no, 
or  else  I  feare  you  wilbe  slaine  ; 

1296        you  may  not  passe  hut  you  bo  boat." 


On  his  road 
a  palmer 


vRmahlm 
to  torn  back 


Tryamore  asked  "  why  soe  ?  " 
"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  there  bo  brethren  towe 
ihat  on  the  mountaine  dwells." 
1300     "  faith,"  said  Tryamore,  "  if  there  bo  no  more, 
I  trust  in  god  thai  way  to  goe, 

if  this  be  true  that  thou  tells." 
he  bade  the  palmer  good  day, 
1304     &  rode  forth  on  his  way 
oner  heath  &  feelds ; 


for  fear  of 
two  brothers 
there. 


Triamoro 
rideaon, 


the  pahner  prayed  to  him  full  fast, 
Tryamore  was  not  agast, 
1308        he  blew  his  home  full  shrill, 
he  had  not  rydden  but  a  while, 
not  the  Mountenance  of  a  mile, 
2  'knights  he  saw  on  a  hill : 


and  noon 
moeta 


two  knlghtii, 


1312    the  one  of  them  to  him  gan  ryde, 
they  other  still  gan  abyde 

a  litle  there  beside. 
&  when  th6  did  Tryamore  spye, 
1316    the  said,  **  tume  thee  traytor,*  or  thou  shalt  dye, 
therfore  stand  &  abyde  !  " 


who  order 
him  to  go 
back. 


•  taytor  tnnie. — Cop, 
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Onechacges 
him. 


theothef 


either  againe  other  '  gan  ryd  &Bt, 
theire  strokes  mad  their  speres  to  brast, 
1320  &  made  them  wounds  fhll  Tryde. 

the  other  knu^At  that  honed'  soc, 
wondred  that  Tryamore  dared  soe : 
he  rode  to  them  that  tyde 


Triamore 
hlaname. 


1324      &  departed  them  in  twaine, 

&  to  speake  fayre  he  began  to  fraine 

wtth  words  tJuit  sonnded  well : 
to  Tryamore  he  '  sayd  anon, 
1328      ''  a  donghtyer  Knight  I  nener  saw  none  !  ^ 
thy  name  that  thon  vs  tell." 
Tryamore  said,  "  first  will  I  wett 
why  that  yon  doe  keepe  this  street, 
1332  &  where  that  yon  doe  dwell." 


UldMJI 

that  their 

bftythor 

lUzndM 


waaiUdnbj 

one 

Trlamore, 


1336 


th6  said,  ''  wee  had  a  brother  hight  Marradas, 
With  the  Emperonr  forsooth  he  was, 

a  stronge  man  well  I-know.^ 
in  Arragon,  before  the  Emperonr, 
a  knight  called  Siir  Tryamore 

in  battel  there  him  slew  ^ ; 


and  their 
dder  brother 
Barlong 


'*  &  alsoe  wee  say  another, 
1340      Bnrlong  ^  onr  elder  brother, 
as  a  man  of  mnch  might ; 
he  hath  beseeged  soothlye 
the  Kings  danghter  of  Hungabte  ; 
1344  to  wed  her  he  hath  height ; 


*  othor  than. — Cop.  ryd  has  a  tag  at 
the  end. — F. 

■  hoTcd,  i.e,  horered  on  the  hill,  qn. — 
P.  hoffed  is  common  in  the  sense  of 
halted.— F. 

•  they. — Cop. 


*  BO  doughty  a  knight  knowe  I  none. 
— Cop. 

*  y-nough  (enough). — Ca. 

'  There  is  something  like  another  e 
before  the  to  in  the  MS. — F. 

*  Boriondc. — Ca. 
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1348 


"  &  soe  well  heo  hath  sped 
tliai  hee  shall  that  Lady  wedd 

but  shee  may  find  a  ISjii^ht 
thai  BuBLONaE  ouercome  may  ; 
to  (hat  they  hane  tooke  a  day, 

wage  battel  &  fight ; 


is  to  wed 
Qiiocn  Helen 
of  Hnofcary 
unless  she 
can  find  a 
knifi^ht  to 
boathinif 


"  for  thai  same  Tryaraoro 
1352     loned  thai  Ladye  paramoure, 
as  it  is  before  told ; 
if  he  will  to  Hnngarye, 
needs  must  he  come  vs  by  ; 
1356        to  meete  w/th  him  wee  wold." 


[page  229] 


and  she  is 

Triunoro'i 

love. 


They'd  like 
tu  catch  him. 


1360 


Tryamore  said,  "  I  say  not  nay, 
but  my  name  I  will  tell  this  day, 

in  faith  I  will  not  Laine : 
thinke  yottr  loumey  well  besett, 
for  with  Tryamore  you  hane  mett 

thai  your  brother  hath  slaine.*' 


Triamoro 
sayi 


"here  hell/ 


"  welcome  !  "  th^  said,  "  Tryamore  ! 

1364    his  death  shalt  thou  repent  sore ; 
thy  sorrow  shall  begin, 
yeeld  thee  to  vs  anon, 
for  thou  shalt  not  from  vs  gone 

1368        by  noe  manner  of  gin.*  *' 


They  call  on 
him  to  yield. 


1372 


the  smote  feircly  att  him  tho, 
&  Tryamore  against  them  2 

without  more  delay. 
Sir  Tryamore  proued  him  full  prest, 
he  brake  their  spere  on  their  brest, 

hee  had  such  assay ; 


He  fights 
them, 


"  gynne.— Cop.    wile.— F. 
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theyspUt 
kbahiekl 
sndkiUhli 

hOEM, 


botheibiTi 
oneoftlMin. 


The  other 


rid«athim, 


IratTrift. 
morekillf 
him  too. 


his  sheeld  was  broken  in  peeoes  8, 
1376     his  horsse  was  smitten  on  his  knee, 
soe  hard  att  him  th6  thmst.^ 
S»r  Tryamore  was  then  right  wood, 
&  slew  the  one  there  as  he  stood 
1380        with  his  sword  full  prest. 

that  other  rode  his  way, 
hk  hart  waa  in  groat  affi*y, 

yet  he  tamed  againe  ihui  tide, — 
1384     when  Tryamore  had  slaine  his  brother, 
a  sorry  man  then  was  the  other, — 

&  straight  againe  to  him  did  lydde ; 

then  they  2  sore  foaghte 
1388     that  the  other  to  the  gronnd  was  brought 
then  were  th6  both  slaine. 


Helen 
wonden 
where 
Txtamorels. 


The  day  to 
win  her  it 
come; 


tho  the  Ladye  on  Tryamore  thought, 
for  of  him  shoe  knew  right  nought, 
1392        shoe  wist  not  what  to  say. 

the  day  was  come  that  was  sett, 
the  Lords  assembled  without  lett, 
all  in  good  array. 


Bnrkmg 
cells  for  her 
kniglit. 

Shehae 
none. 


1396    Burlonge  was  redye  dight, 

he  bade  the  Lady  send  the  KnighU 

shoe  answered  "  I  ne  may :  " 
for  in  that  castle  shee  had  hight 
1400    to  keepe  her  wtth  all  her  mighty 
as  the  story  doth  say. 


th6  said,  ''  if  Tryamore  be  aliue, 
hither  '  will  hee  come  blithe ; 
1404        god  send  vs  good  grace  to  speed  !  " 


'  thrast. — Cop. 


«  MS.  eithcp.~F. 
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w/tli  that  came  in  Sir  Tryamore 
in  the  thickest  of  thai  stower, 
into  the  feild  without  dread. 

140S    he  asked  ^what  all  that  did  meane.* 

the  people  shewed  that  a  battel  there  shold  becno 

for  the  lone  of  that  Ladye. 
ho  saw  BuRLONO  on  his  steede, 
1412     &>  straight  to  him  he  yeede  ; 
th<it  Ladye  challengeth  hee. 


But  just 

then 

Triomore 

ridos  into 
the  field, 


goM  rtraight 
to  Burlong, 


Borlong  asked  him  if  he  wold  fight. 
Tryamore  said,  "  with  all  [my]  might 
1416         to  slay  thee,  or  thon  me." 
anon  the  made  them  readye, 
&  none  there  knew  him  sikerlye, 
the  wondred  what  he  shold  bee. 


jin'l  "tyj*  he'll 
fight  him. 


1420     liigh  on  a  tower  stood  thut  good  Ladye ; 
shee  knew  not  what  ILnighi  verelye 

thai  w/th  Bnrlong  did  fight, 
fast  shee  asked  of  her  men 
1424     *if  that  "Knight  they  cold  ken 
that  to  battcU  was  dight ; 

*  a  griffon  he  beareth  all  of  blew.*  * 
a  herald  of  armes  soonc  him  *  knew, 
1428         &  said  anon-right, 

"  Madame  !  god  hath  sent  you  succor ; 
for  yonder  is  Tryamore 

Tliat  With  Burlong  will  fight." 


Helen 
do(.«H  not 
know  him ; 


but  a  herald 
n'cofniiaei} 
his  crcfit, 


«nd  tcUn  her 
it  i» 
Triomore. 


[piigc  230] 


1432     to  lesus  gan  the  Ladye  pray 

for  to  speed  him  on  his  loumey 
that  hee  about  yeed. 


She  prays  for 

hlsSUCGCHS. 


'  A  krcstc  he  bcryth  in  blewc. — Ca. 
TOL.  11.  K 


'  Sjrr  Barnarde.— Ca. 
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Triamon 

•ndBnriong 

flgltfe 


for  a  long 
while, 


till  Tri«more 

lofl»taifl 

iwoid. 


then  those  Knt^AtB  ran  together^ 
1436    the  spercs  in  pceoes  gan  shiner, 
th6  fonght  fhll  sore  indeed  ; 

there  was  noe  man  in  the  feild  tho 
who  shold  haue  the  better  of  them  tow, 
1440        soc  mightilye  thej  did  them  beare. 
the  Battel  lasted  wonderoos  long ; 
thongh  Bnrlong  was  nen^r  soe  strong^, 
there  fonnd  he  his  peere. 

1444     Tryamore  a  stroke  to  him  mint,' 
his  sword  fell  downe  at  that  dint 

out  of  his  hand  him  free, 
then  was  Bnrlong  verry  ^  glad, 
1448     &  the  Ladye  was  verry  sad, 
&  many  more  full  woe. 


Headnfor 

it. 

and  Boiloog 

i«riesfco 

sire  it  him 

tftaeHten 

hia 


tcUahla. 


Tryamore  asked  his  sword  againe, 
but  Bnrlong  gan  him  fraine 
1452        to  know  first  his  name  ; 

&  said,  '*  tell  me  first  what  thon  hight, 
&  why  thon  challengeth  the  Ladye  bright, 
then  shalt  thon  hane  thy  sword  againe.** 

1456     Tryamore  sayd,  '*  soe  mote  I  thee, 

My  name  I  will  tell  tmlye, 

therof  I  will  not  donbt ; 

men  call  me  Sir  Tryamore, 

1460     I  wan  this  Ladye  in  a  stowre 

among  Barrons  stent." 


Bnrlong 
ivproacnaa 
him  wfth 
kilUng 


then  said  Bnrlong,  *'  thon  it  was 
that  slew  my  brother  Marradas  ! 
1464        a  fiure  '  hap  thee  befell !  ** 

*  mynt. — Cop.    minded,  meant,  intended. — F. 
«  wonder.— Cop.  •  ?  iinrle.— F. 
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S/r  Tiyamore  sayd  to  him  tho, 
"  80C  hane  I  done  thy  Brethren  2 
that  on  the  Monntaines  did  dwell." 


1472 


1468    Burlong  said,  "  woe  may  thou  bee, 
for  thou  hast  slaine  my  brethren  3  ! 

sorrow  hast  thou  sought ! 
thy  sword  getts  thou  neucr  againe 
till  I  be  avenged,  &  thou  slaine ; 
now  I  am  well  bethought !  " 


Sir  Tryamore  sayd,  "  noo  force  *  tho, 
thou  shalt  repent  it  ere  thou  goe  ; 

doe  forth  !     I  dread  thee  nought !  " 
Burlong  to  smite  was  rcadye  bowno, 
his  feete  slipt,*  &  hee  fell  downc, 

&  Tryamore  right  well  nought,^ 


and  bin  other 


1476 


1480     his  sword  lightlye  he  vp  hent, 
&  to  Burlonge  fast  he  went ; 
for  nothing  wold  he  flee ; 
&  as  ho  wold  hauo  risen  againe, 
U84     he  smote  his  leggs  euen  in  twaiiio 
hard  fast  by  the  knee. 

Tryamore  bade  him  "  stand  vpright, 
&  all  men  may  see  now  in  fight 
1488  wee  boene  meetc  of  a  size." 

Sir  Tryamore  suffered  him 
to  take  another  weapon, 
as  a  knight  of  much  prize. 

1492      Burlong  on  his  stnmpcs  stood 
as  a  man  tJiat  was  nye  wood, 
&  fought  wonderous  hard.^ 


and  Tpfnws 
to  let  him 
huve  Ilia 
tiword. 


Ilnrlonff 
mnkoi<  n>;u1y 
toHtrikn;  hix 

foot  8li]W, 

»nU  lie  faiU. 


Triamorc 
pctn  hi0 
bword  again, 


cntA  big 
Burlong  oft 
at  the  kjioca, 


to  make  him 
blfleiiunl  in 
height, 


nnd  lets  him 
get  a  swoni. 


Bnrlong 
fights  well 
on  his 
rtumps, 


latter. — F. 

is  fote  schett. — Ca. 


•  wylyly  wrought. — Ca. 

*  wonder  fasto.  —Cop. 


wrought. — Cop. 
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&  Sit  Tryamore  strake  Htroakes  sure, 
1496      for  he  cold  well  endure  ; 

of  him  hee  was  not  affirajd, 


Irat 

TrUmore 
onto  hit  head 
off. 


1600 


&  vnder  his  vcntaJe 
his  head  he  smote  of  without  fayle ; 
with  thai  in  peeces  his  sword  brast. 


■nd  iron  to 
hliloTe. 


Hden 


1504 


Now  is  Burlong  slainc, 
&  Triamore  with  maino 

into  the  Castle  went, 
to  the  Ladje  that  was  fiill  bright ; 
&  att  the  gates  shee  mett  the  Kni^^t, 

&  in  her  armes  shee  him  hent. 


welcome! 
him. 


The  barons 
■f^reeto  hold 
their  Uadfl 
of  him. 


Shee  said,  "  welcome  sir  Trpimore ! 

1608      for  yon  hane  bought  my  loue  full  deerc, 
my  hart  is  on  you  lent!  " 
then  said  all  the  Barrens  bold, 
"  of  him  wee  will  our  lands  hold ;  '* 

1612  &  therto  they  did  assent. 


■ndthe 
wedding*daj 
it  fixed. 


Triamore 

eenditforhLe 

mother, 


1516 


there  is  noe  more  to  say, 

but  they  haue  taken  a  certaine  day 

that  they  both  shalbe  wed. 
Sir  Tryamore  for  his  mother  sent, 
a  Messenger  for  her  went, 

&  into  the  castle  he[r]  led. 


and  she 
tells  him 
that  King 
Arradasis 
his  father, 


Tryamore  to  his  mother  gan  sainc, 
1620      "  my  father  I  wold  know  faine, 
sith  I  haue  soe  well  sped." 
shoe  said,  "  Khg  Arraydas  of  Arragon, 
is  thy  father,  &  thou  his  oi^-ne  sonne ; 
1524  I  was  his  wedded  Qucenc  ; 
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1528 


"  a  leasing  was  bomo  me  in  hand,^ 
&  falsely  fleamed  me  out  of  his  land 

by  a  traitor  Keene, 
Sir  Marrockee  ih&  bight ' :  he  did  me  woe, 
&  Sir  Rodger  my  knight  he  did  sloe, 

that  my  guide  '  shold  haue  beene." 


thftt  the  WM 

bonlrihed 

wrongfolly, 


thronghSIr 
MmiTOck. 


&  when  that  Tryamore  all  heard,^ 
1532     &  how  bis  mother  shee  had  ^  sayd, 
letters  he  made  &  wrought; 

he  prayd  K:in^  Arradas  to  come  him  till, 

if  that  it  were  his  ¥rill, 
1536        thus  he  him  besought : 


TrlAmore 


writes  and 

beg> 

Amdma 


1540 


*  if  bee  ¥rill  come  into  Hungarye 
for  his  Manhood  &  his  Masteiye, 

&  that  he  wold  fayle  in  nought.' 
then  was  Kitig  Arradas  yerry  glad ; 
the  Messengers  great  guifts  had 

for  they  tydings  that  they  brought. 


tooome  to 
Hungary. 


the  day  was  come  that  was  sett, 
'544     the  horda  came  thither  without  let, 
&  ladyes  of  great  pryde  ; 

then  wold  they  noe  longer  lett ; 

shortlye  a^r  ®  they  are  fett, 
1548         With  2  dukes  on  eucryo  side  ; 


On  the 
wedding- 
day, 


1552 


they  lady  to  the  church  th6  led  ; 
a  Bishopp  them  together  did  wed, 

in  full  great  hast  th6  hyed. 
soone  after  that  weddinge 
Sir  Tiyamore  was  crowned  "King, 

they  wold  noe  longer  abyde. 


Qneen  Helen 
U  married  to 
Triamore, 


who  la  then 

crowned 

king. 


forced  on  mc. — F. 
?  the  wight— F. 


•  gj'dcr. — Cop. 

*  faierde. — Cop. 


*  to  him. — Cop. 

*  after  forthe.— Cop. 
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AnmdMMes 
MarganA, 


•IMlMlEilMr 

whatber 
name  is. 


Shenyaihe 
wa>bu 
qoeen,  and 
Marrock 
defamed  ber. 


After  dinner 


the  tells  him 
all  her 
history. 


TheykiaB, 
anil  all 
rejoice. 


Helonis 
glad  too, 


and  both 
conples  live 
long  and 
ha|)iiily. 


the  Queene^  his  moiher  Margareti, 
1556      before  the  King  ahee  was  sett 
in  a  goodlye  cheare.^ 
Ktft^  Arradas  beheld  his  Queene, 
him  thought  ^t  hee  had  her  secno, 
1560         shee  was  a  ladye  feyre ; 

the  King  said,  "  it  is  your  will 
your  name  me  for  to  teU, 

I  pray  yon  with  words  feyre." 

1664      "  my  Lord,"  sayd  [she,]  "  I  was  yowr  Qnecno  ; 
your  steward  did  me  ill  ^  teene  ; 
thai  enill  might  him  befalle !  " 
the  King  spake  noe  more  words 
1568      till  the  clothes  were  drawen  from  the  bords, 
&  men  rose  in  the  hall. 
&  by  the  hand  ho  tooke  the  Queene  gent ; 
soe  in  the  chamber  forth  ho  went, 
1572  &  there  shee  told  him  all. 

then  was  there  great  loy  &  blisse ! 
when  they  together  gan  kissc, 

then  all  they  companyc  made  loy  enough. 
1576      the  yoxmge  Queene  [was]  ftill  glad 

that  shee  a  Kings  sonne  to  her  Lord  had, 
shee  was  glad,  I  trowe  ; 

in  loy  together  load  their  lifife 

1580      all  their  daycs  w/thout  striffe, 

&  lined  many  a  fayre  yecre. 

Then  king  Arradas  &  his  Queene  [page 

had  ioy  enough  them  betweenc, 
1584  &  merrilye  *  lined  together. 


'  For  the  preceding  half-stanra  the 
Ciimbridge  text  has  a  whole  one : 

Ye  may  welle  wete  ccrteynly 
Tiiat  there  was  a  groat  mangt^ry, 
There  as  so  man j  wore  mett : 


Qwcnc  Margaret  began  the  ilejso 
Kyng  Ardus  w}th-owt^Ti  lees, 
Be  hur  was  he  setL — F. 

*  in«lvyll. — Cop. 

•  merely. — Cop. 
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k  thus  wee  leane  of  Tryamoro 
//kit  liued  long  in  great  honor 
with  the  fayre  Hellene.^ 
1588      I  pray  god  gine  their  soules  good  rest, 
k  all  thai  h&ne  heard  this  litle  lest,^ 

highe  heauen  for  to  win ! 
god  grant  vb  all  to  hane  thai  grace, 
1592      him  for  to  sec  in  the  celestyall  place ! 
I  pray  yon  all  to  say  Amen ! 


ffins. 


8 


CJood  bye, 
Triamorcl 


God  lend  all 
my  beArers 
toheavtm! 
Amen! 


*  Klync. — Cop.  printed  at  London  in  Temes  Btrote  vpo/i 
»  (fci»t.    P.C.— P.    gcst.— Ck)p.  tlio  thw  Crano  wharfe.    By  Wyllyuni 

•  Copland's    colophon    is,  **  C    Im-      Copland." — F. 
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Ony  Jonr- 
noysiii  the 
Holy  Land, 


6ttPt:  $t  amarant.' 

[•See  the  Genenil  Introduction  to  the  Gnj  Poems,  under  Guy  4"  Coicbrande  below.] 

uUYE  :  ioumeyed  ore  the  sanctifyed  groand 

wheras  the  lewcs  fayre  citye  someti[me]  stood, 
wherin  onr  saviours  sacred  head  was  crowned, 
4         &  where  for  sinfiill  man  he  shed  his  blood, 
to  see  the  sepnlcher  was  his  intent, 
the  tombe  that  loscph  vnto  lesns  lent. 

W/th  tedious  miles  he  iyred  his  wearye  feet, 
8         &  passed  desarts  places  ^  full  of  danger; 

att  last  W2th  a  most  wocfull  wight  did  meet, 
a  man  *  thai  vnto  sorrow  was  noo  stranger, 

for  he  had  15  sonncs  made  captiucs  all 
12     to  slauish  ^  bondage,  in  extremest  thrall. 

A  gyant  called  Amarant  detained  them, 

whom  noo  man  durst  encounter  for  his  strenght, 
who,  in  a  castle  w/ach  he  held,  had  chaind  thorn. 
16         Guy  questions  w[h]erc,*  &  vnderstands  at  lenght 
the  place  not  fiur.    "  lend  me  thy  sword,"  quoth  Gny ; 
"  lie  lend  my  manhood  all  thy  sonnes  to  free." 


and  meets 
■  woeful 


whoflv  flftAon 
■ons  arc  licld 
In  bondage 

by 

the  friant 
Amarant. 


Ony  under- 
tatesto  free 
them. 


andknoclu 
loudly  at  the 
giant's  door. 


W/th  that  he  goes  &  layes  vpon  the  dore 
20         like  one,  he  sayes,  that  must  &  will  come  in. 
the  Gyant,  he  was  neere  soe  rowzed  before. 


*  By  the  elegance  of  Language  & 
easy  Flow  of  tht*  versification,  this  Poem 
shcu/d  be  more  modem  than  the  rest. 
— P.  The  first  l>ombiistic  rhodomontade 
affair  in  the  1>ook.  Certainly  modem, 
and  certainly  bad,  as  bad  as  it  well  can 
l)e,  if  it  was  meant  seriously.  One  is 
tempt4}d  in  charity  to  think  it  a  quiz  of 


the  style  it  affects.  Cp.  st.  31,  "but 
did  not  promise  you  they  should  be  fatt.'' 
L  186.— F.  *  desart-pllaces].— P. 

'  called  Erie  Jonas,  p.  253  [of  MS. 
torn  out  for  King  Eatmertr^ — P. 

*  There  are  two  strokes  in  MS.  after 
the  li,  tae  is  dotted. — F. 

•  where. — P. 


■ 


OCTE  AND  AMABANT. 


for  noe  sncli  knockmg  at  his  gate  bad  beeno  ; 
806  takes  his  keyes  &  club,  &  gootb  out, 
24  Staring  witb  irefall  countenance  about : 
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Amanuit 
comeg  fortii, 


28 


*'  Sirra !  "  sals  bee,  "  wbat  busines  bast  tbou  beere  ? 

art  come  to  feast  my  crowes  about  tbe  walls  ^  P 
didst  *  neuer  beare  noe  ransome  cold  bim  deere 

thai  in  tbe  compas  of  my  furye  falls  '  ? 
for  making  me  to  take  a  porters  paines, 
witb  tbis  same  club  I  will  dasb  out  tby  braines.'* 


and  iS3ni 
hell  dash 
Goy'ibniiui 
out. 


"  Gyant,"  saies  Guy,  "  your  quarrelsome,  I  see ; 
32        cboller  &  you  are  sometbing  neere  of  T'^in  ; 

dangerous  at  a  club  be-like  you  bee ; 

I  baue  beeno  better  armed,  tbougb  now  goe  th[in.] 

but  sbew  tby  ytmost  bate,  enlarge  tby  spite ! 
36    bcere  is  tbe  wepon  tJiat  must  doe  me  rigbt." 


Ony  answers 


that  hii 
sword  will 
riglit  him, 


40 


Soe  takes  bis  sword,  salutes  [bim  ^]  witb  tbe  same 
about  tbe  bead,  tbe  shoulders,  &  tbe  sides, 

wbilest  bis  erected  club  dotb  deatb  proclaimc, 
standing  witb  buge  Collossous  spacious  stiydes, 

putting  sucb  vigor  to  bis  knotted  beame 

that  like  a  furnace  be  did  smoke  extreme. 


and  attack* 
the  giant, 


who  Btrikca 

fierce 

strokes, 


But  on  tbe  ground  be  spent  bis  stroakes  in  yaine, 
44        for  Guy  was  nimble  to  avoyde  tbem  still, 

&  ere  be  cold  recouers  *  clubb  againe, 
did  beate  bis  plated  coate  against  bis  will : 

fitt  sucb  aduantago  Guy  wold  neuer  fayle 
48    to  beatc  bim  soundly  in  bis  coate  of  Mayle. 


which  Guy 
aroids, 


and  hacks  at 
the  giant. 


»  wall.— P. 

*  ?  MS.  dicU:st  or  the  e  has  been  altered 
into  part  of  the  s. — F. 
»  fall.— P. 


•  him  with. — P. 

*  There's  an  apostrophe  in  recent  ink 


over  the  »  in  the  MS. — F. 
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Anuurant 
growi  taint. 


■nd  uiks 
Oay  tokt 
him  drink  at 
•  fpring. 


Gny  give* 
himllniTc. 


Amamnt 
drinkiiso 
grobOily 


thatOoy 
wouk'n. 


He  coIIb  on 
Amanuit  to 
flglit  again. 


Att  last  through  strength,  Amarant  *  feeble  grew. 

&,  said  to  Guy,  '*  as  thou  art  of  humane  race, 
shew  itt  in  this,  giuee  natnre  '  wants  her  dew ; 
52        let  me  but  goe  &  drinke  in  younder  place  ; 
thou  canst  not  yeeld  to  '  [me]  a  smaller  thing 
then  to  grant  life  /Aats  giucn  by  the  spring." 

"  I  giuo  the  leane,"  sayes  Gny,  "  goe  drinke  thy  *  last, 
56        to  pledge  the  dragon  k  the  savage  bearc,^ 

suceed  the  tragedyes  that  they  hano  past ; 
but  neuer  thiske  to  drinke  ®  cold  water  more  ^  ; 

drinke  deepe  to  death,  &  after  thai  carrouse 
60    bid  him  receiuo  thee  in  his  earthen  house.*' 

Soe  to  the  spring  ho  goes,  &,  slakes  his  thirst, 

takeing  in  ^  the  water  in,  extrcmly  like 
Some  wracked  shipp  that  on  some  rocke  is  burst,  [p.  ^^j ;] 
64        whose  forced  bulke  against  the  stones  doc  strykc  ; 
Scoping  it  in  soe  fiist  W2th  both  his  hands 
that  Guy,  admiring,  to  behold  him  stands. 

"  Come  on,'*  quoth  Guy,  "  lets  to  our  worke  againe  ; 
G8        thou  stayost  about  thy  liquor  ouer  longe  ; 
the  fish  w^ich  in  the  riuer  doe  remaino 

will    want    thereby ;     thy  ^   drinking    doth    them 
wrong; 
but  I  ^vill  [have]  their  ^^  satisfaction  made; 
72    with  gyants  blood  the  must  &  shall  be  payd  I  *' 


The  giant 


"  Villaine,"  qiK/th  Amarant,  "  He  crush  thee  straight  ! 

thy  life  shall  pay  thy  daring  toungs  offence ! 
this  club,  wA/ch  is  about  some  hundred  waight, 


'  the  strcu^h  of  A:  or  thro'  lacko 
of  stren^h  he. — P.  This  circxun stance 
seems  borrowed  from  sons  104.  p.  3 19, 
[of  MS.  Guy  i'  GMrandi].—}*. 

'  An  *«  has  been  added  by  P.  in  t}tc 
MS.— F. 

'  nnto.— P. 


•  One  stroke  too  many  for  thy  in  the 
MS.— F. 

•  !«ojir.  Qii. — P. 

•  Only  half  thi-  n  in  the  MS.— F. 
'  luTe,  Qu..  or  mair. — P. 

"  doleniL— P. 

-  MS.  their.— F.    thy.— P. 
"*  have  their.  -P. 
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76      has  deaUi€»  comi»uBsioii  to  dispacth  '  thee  honcc  ! 
dresse  thee  for  Banens  djett,  I  most  needs, 
&  breake  thy  bones  as  thej  were  made  of  reeds ! '' 

Incensed  mnoh  att  ^  this  bold  Pagans  hosts, 
80       vrhich  worthy  Chiy  cold  ill  endure  to  hearo, 

he  hewes  vpon  those  bigg  supporting  postes 
wAich  like  2  pillars  did  his  body  beare. 

Amarant  for  those  wounds  in  choller  growes, 
84    &  desperatelye  att  guy  his  club  he  throwes, 

WAich  did  directlye  on  his  body  light 

Boe  heauy  &  soe  weaghtye  ^  there  withaU, 
thai  downe  to  ground  on  sudden  came  the  K^iight ; 
88        &  ere  he  cold  recouer  from  his  &11, 
the  gyant  gott  his  club  againe  in  his  fist, 
&  stroke  a  blow  that  wonderfnUye  mist. 

"  Traytor  ! "  quoth  Ghiy,  "  thy  falshood  lie  repay, 
92        this  coward  art  to  intercept  my  bloodc." 

sayes  Amarant,  "  He  murthor  any  way  ; 
w/th  enemyes,  all  yantages  are  good ; 

o !  cold  I  poyson  in  thy  nostriUs  blowe, 
96     be  sure  of  it,  I  wold  destroy  the  soe  !  " 

"  Its  well,**  said  Guy,  "  thy  honest  thoughts  appear 

within  that  beastlye  bulko  where  devills  dwell, 
wAich  are  thy  tennants  while  thou  liuest  heerc, 
100       but  wilbe  landlords  when  thou  comest  in  hell. 
Vile  miscreant !  prepare  thee  for  their  den ! 
Inhumane  monster,  hurtfull  vnto  men  ! 


brook  G  ay  *s 
bones. 


Gnyhaws 
away  at 
Amarant'i 


ho  throws  hiti 
dab  at  Ooy, 


nnd  knocks 
him  down. 


Ouy  ro- 

{iroaohfls 
limfor 

unfairly, 


"  But  breath  thy  selfe  a  time  while  I  goe  drinke, 
104         for  flameing  Pheabus  with  his  fyeiyo  eye 
torments  me  soe  wtth  burning  heat,  I  tliinke 


andaskfl 
Icavo  to 
drink. 


*  Here  again  is  tho  cth  for  tch,  noticed 
iu  voL  i.  p.  23,  note  *. — F. 


«  MS.  aU.— F.    att  this.— P. 
'  weightyc. — ^P. 
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my  thirst  wold  seme  to  drinke  an  Ocean  diye. 
forbear  a  litle,  as  I  delt  with  thee." 
108    Quoth  Amarant,  "  thou  hast  noc  foole  of  mee ! 

AnutfBDt  "  Noe !  sillje  wretch !  mj  father  tanght  more  witt, 

la  not  rach  ft  how  I  shold  Tse  such  enemves  as  thou. 

fool 

by  all  mj  gods  !  I  doe  reiojce  at  itt, 
112       to  ynderstand  that  thirst  constraines  thee  now; 
for  all  the  treasure  that  the  world  containes, 
one  drop  of  water  shall  not  coole  thy  vaynes. 

as  to  reCreah  "  Releene  mj  foe !  why,  twere  a  mad  mans  part ! 

bis  foe. 

116        refresh  an  adnersarye,  to  my  vnronge ! 

if  thon  imagine  this,  a  child  then  art. 

no,  fellow!  I  hane  knowne  the  world  to  longe 

to  be  soe  simple  now  I  know  thy  want ; 
120   a  Minntes  space  to  thee  I  will  not  grant." 

Amannt  And  With  these  words,  heaning  a-loft  his  clnb 

club  round,  into  the  ayre,  he  swinges  the  same  about, 

then  shakes  his  lockes,  &  doth  his  temples  rubb, 
124        &  like  the  Cyclops  in  his  pride  doth  strout ' ; 

"  Sirra,"  said  hee,  "  I  haue  you  at  a  lifte  ; 

now  you  are  come  vnto  your  latest  shift ; 

and  promiMs  "  Perish  for  euer  with  this  stroke  I  send  thee, 

128        a  Medcine  will  doe  thy  thirst  much  good ; 
take  noe  more  care  of  drinke  before  I  end  thee, 
and  drink  &  thcn  wcclle  haue  carowses  of  thy  blood ! 

heeres  at  thee  with  a  buchers  downe-right  blow, 
132    to  please  my  fury  with  thine  ouerthrow  !  " 

Gny  abnaos  "  Life[r]nall,  false,  obdurat  fecnd !  "  Guy  said,' 

"  tJiat  seemes  a  lumpe  of  crueltye  from  hell ! 
ingratefull  monster  !  since  thou  hast  denyd  ' 

*  Strowt  yn,  or  booyn  owio  (bowtyn,  ^  cryd ;  [or]  perhaps,  *  said  Guy.'- 

S.)  Targio,  Ciitholicon,  Prompt. — F.  '  '  dost  deny. — ^P. 
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156      the  thing  to  mee  wherin  I  vsed  thee  [wcll,^] 
with  more  renenge  then  ere  my  sword  did  make, 
On  thj  accursed  head  revenge  He  take !  [pagv  334] 


"Thy  gjants  longitude  shall  shorter  shrinke, 
HO      except  thy  snnscorcht  sckin  doe  weapon  prone.* 
&rwell  my  thirst !  I  doe  disdaine  to  drinke. 
sbreames,  keepe  yon[r]   waters    to  you[r]    owne  ■eiv«, 
behones,' 
or  let  wild  beasts  be  welcome  themnto ; 
144  with  those  pearle  dropps  I  will  not  hane  to  doe. 


bid!  the 
BtrMDIS  iLecp 
their  waten 
for  tbem- 


"  Hold,  tyrant !  take  a  tast  of  my  good  will ; 

for  thus  I  doe  begin  my  bloodye  bont ; 
70a  cannot  chose  but  like  the  greeting  ill, — 
I4a      it  is  not  that  same  club  will  beare  you  out, — 
&  take  this  payment  on  thy  shaggyo  crowne," 
a  blow   thai  brought    him   with  a  vengeance 

dow[ne]. 


strikrt 
Amarant, 
fetches  him 
down, 


Then  Guy  sett  foot  vpon  the  monsters  brest, 
152      &  from  his  shoulders  did  his  head  devyde, 

which  with  a  yawninge  mouth  did  gape  vnblest, — 
noe  dragons  lawes  were  euer  scene  soc  wyde 

to  open  &  to  shut, — till  lifie  was  spent. 
156  Boe  Guy  tooke  Keyes,  &  to  the  castle  went, 


cntu  off  his 
head, 


160 


Where  manye  woefiill  captiues  he  did  find, 
w^ich  had  beene  tyred  with  extremitye, 

whom  he  in  fireindly  manner  did  vnbind, 
&  reasoned  with  them  of  their  miserye. 

cche  told  a  tale  with  teares  &  sighes  &  cryes, 

all  weeping  to  him  with  complainning  eyes. 


seta  free  hia 
captives,— 


well.— P. 


•  be  weapon-proof. — P. 


•  behoof.— P. 
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■ome,  ladies  There  tender  LaidjcB  in  darkc  dungeon '  lay, 

164       Ihat  were  surprised  in  the  dcsart  wood, 
&  had  noo  other  dyett  eucrye  day 
?^i»  had  then  flesh  of  humane  creatures  for  their  food  : 

been  fed  on  ' 

toraumd  some  With  their  loners  bodyes  had  beene  fed, 

'"****^—    168    &  in  their  wombes  *  their  husbands  buryod. 

Now  he  bethinkes  him  of  his  being  there, 

to  enlarge  they '   wronged   Brethren  from  *  their 

ftndtho  P  -. 

nUmer'8  W[oeS  ;J 

&  as  he  searcheth,  doth  great  clamors  heare ; 
172       by  w^tch  sad  sounds  direction,  on  he  goes 
vntill  he  Andes  a  darkesome  obscure  gate, 
armed  strongly  oucr  all  with  Iron  plate  : 

That  *  he  vnlockes,  and  enters  where  appeares  ^ 

176        the  strangest  obiect  thai  he  euer  saw, 
men  that  with  famishment  of  many  yeerrcs 
who  were  will  ®  were  like  deaths  picture,  w/wch  the  painters 

like  the  r  7  j- 

picturoBof  dra[w ;] 

diners  of  them  were  hanged  by  eche  thumbe ; 
180  others,  head  downeward  ;  by  the  middle,  summe.^ 

With  dilligence  he  takes  them  from  the  walls, 
with  lybertye  their  thraldome  to  accquainte. 
Ony  lestoref  then  tho  perplexed  Kninht  the  father  calls, 

the  pftlmcr  .         i 

his  tone,        184        &  sayes,  "  rcceiuo  thy  sonnes,  thoe  poore  <&  faint ! 

I  promised  you  their  lines  ;  eccept  of  that  * ; 
but  did  not  promise  you  th6  shold  be  £a,tt. 

Rirei  him  "  Tho  castle  I  doe  giue  thee, — heere  is  tho  Keycs, — 

cai£f°'*      188        where  tyranye  for  many  yeeres  did  dwell ; 

procure  the  gentle  tender  Ladyes  ease ; 

>  Only  half  of  the  first  n  in  the  MS.  *  Then.— P. 

— F.  •  dolend.— P. 

*  ?  MS.  wombers.— F.  '  some. — P.    Tlio  e,  and  List  str(»keof 
■  th<'. — P.  tho  ?/i,  have  b'-en  cut  off  by  the  binder. 

•  There  is  something  like  a  blotcliod  o  — F. 

before  the  r  in  the  MS.— F.  •  accept  of  that.--P. 
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for  pitiye  sake  vse  wronged  women  well  I 
men  may  eosil  je  revenge  the  deeds  men  doe, 
19S  bntpoore  weako  women  hane  no  strenght  therto." 


tnd  chai^ofl 
him  to  niw 
the  women 
well. 


196 


The  good  old  man,  euen  oncriojed  with  this, 
fell  on  the  ground,  &  wold  hane  kist  Guys  fee[t.] 

'^father,"  quoih.  hee,  ''refraine  soe  base  a  kisse  ! 
for  ago  to  honor  yonth,  I  hold  vnmeete ; 

ambitions  pryd  hath  hurt  me  all  it  can, 

I  goe  to  mortifio  a  sinfull  man.*'         ffins. 


OnyreftiMM 
to  let  tho 
palmer  kkib 
his  feet. 


144 


Caltd:  Wopagt:^ 

The  alliisions  in  these  lines  are  principally  to  well-known 
incidents  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  most  of  which  occurred 
between  1625  and  1630. 

"  Cales,"  of  course,  means  "  Cadiz ;  ^  and  the  expeditions  of 
Viscount  Wimbledon  to  that  place  in  1625,  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  Bh6  in  1627,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  to 
Bochelle  in  1628 — all  failures — are  commemorated  in  lines  1,  2, 
and  3.  Line  4  alludes  to  the  grant  of  five  subsidies  made  on 
the  concession  of  the  Petition  of  Right ;  lines  6,  8,  and  S^,  refer 
to  the  death  of  Buckingham.  The  peace  with  Spain,  mentioned 
in  line  7,  was  proclaimed  on  the  5th  of  December,  1630.  Lines  9 
to  12  commemorate  the  recent  passiug  of  the  Petition  of  Sight, 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  June,  1628.  Of  lines  17  to  24  I 
take  the  meaniug  to  be :  "  Do  not  meddle  with  the  hierarchy  for 
fear  of  the  Inquisition,  that  is,  the  Star  Chamber,  where  thou 
shalt  find  a  crop-ear  doom,  cries  Leighton."  The  allusion  is  to  the 
dreadful  sentence  inflicted  on  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  portion 
of  which  was  that  he  should  have  '^  one  of  his  ears  cut  oflf,  and 
his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face."  (State  TinaUy  voL  iii. 
p.  385.) 

Line  25  alludes  to  the  King^s  commission  for  extracting  fines 
from  those  who,  having  40L  a  year  in  lands,  did  not  attend  at  the 
coronation  to  be  knighted.  Lines  26  to  30  refer  to  the  case  of 
Walter  Long,  sheriflf  of  Wilts,  who  was  fined  2,000  marks  for 
absenting  himself  from  his  county  to  attend  his  duty  in  parlia- 
ment    {State  Tibials,  vol.  iii.  p.  235.) 

>  A  kind  of  State  Satire  on  the  abus4*s  in  Charloii  IV  time — Tcry  obscure. — P. 
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Lines  33  to  37  relate  to  a  speech  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1628,  in  which  he  warned  the  House  of 
the  &te  of  parliaments  in  foreign  countries,  where  they  had  been 
overthrown  by  monarchs  as  soon  as  they  began  to  know  their 
own  strength.  Hence,  he  continued,  the  misery  of  the  people  on 
the  continent,  who  look  like  ghosts  and  not  men,  being  nothing 
bat  skin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and 
wearing  only  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet.  Rushvtorthy  vol.  i. 
p.  359.  Whitelocke  substitutes  '^  canvas  clothes  "  for  the  thin 
covering,  p.  6.     Both  agree  in  the  wooden  shoes. 

Hie  allusion  in  the  closing  lines,  39  and  40,  is  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tresilian,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  He  was  one 
of  that  King's  evil  advisers,  was  impeached  by  parliament,  found 
guilty  of  treason,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  ^ — which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  moral  of  this  poem.  J.  Bruce. 


8 


AtT  cales  wee  latelye  made  afray, 
att  lie  of  Bee  '  wee  run  away, 
onr  shippes  poore  Bochell  did  betray. 
5  snbsiddyes  for  that, 

And  then  wee  shall  to  sea  againe, 
all  that '  onr  generall  was  slaine, 
&  now  wee  hane  made  peace  with  spaine, 
lacke  fiellton ! 


We're  been 
defeated 
right  and 
lefty 


bnt  give  ni 
fire  sabeidies 


andwe*11 
flght  again. 


12 


Str  Artigall  grand  Torto  *  slew ; 
now  enerye  man  must  have  his  dew 
by  vertue  of  a  gracious  new 
Petition  of  right. 


[pageSU] 


We're  ft  new 
Petition  of 
Bight. 
What  a 
blesiingt 


'  See  MUital  Pbenu  and  8ong$,  ed. 
ITnght,  Tol.  L  p.  428,  460. 

'  See  Mmc  Iiescarbot's  **  La  chasBe 
uz  Angloia  en  llale  de  Bei  et  an  Siege 

fOL.   II. 


de  la  Rochelle."    Paris,  1629.— F. 
»  Altho*  OP  Albeit.— P. 
*  See  Spenoer^s  Faiiy  Queen. — P. 
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Donttalk 
M  Pora 
John's 
dhildnB, 


or  the 
Tiiqnidtlon 
wffloatdi 
haldof  ]f«a. 


D0lll*tlMT» 

yonroonn^ 
ffhenyon're 
Sheriff. 


Be  dntifnl, 

orctoyoQll 

tnm  French* 

men,  end 

heveto 

wooden 

■hoee. 


Henghad 


The  child  of  honor  did  deffje 
In  mortall  fight  his  enem je, 
A  when  he  oame  to  doe  him  djo. 
16  cryes  Sail :  Brooke. 

Elenen  children  had  Pope  lohn. 
Pope  lohn  the  twelft,  an  able  man ; 
heeres  to  the  daffe,  Be  pledge  the  don, 
20  A  pulpitt  of  sacke ! 

Noe  more  of  thaty  doe  not  presume, 
ffor  ffeare  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
where  thou  shalt  find  a  cropeare  dome, 
24  Cryes  Lajston. 

Ten  ponndes  for  not  being  made  a  Kmght 
ffine  thousand  Markes  was  deemed  right 
for  being  out  of  his  countryes  sight 
28  In  time  o  Shreaualltrye. 

These  &  such  like,  as  I  you  tell. 
In  fayrye  land  latelye  befell, 
where  lustioe  fibught  wtth  lustice  Cell 
32  Att  Oloster. 

Be  dutifull,  good  people  all, 
the  gouerment  else  alter  shall, 
&  bring  you  to  the  state  of  Gaule, 
36  Haire  shirts  &  woodden  shooes ! 

Noe  habeas  corpus  shaU  be  gott ; 
but  for  all  this  damned  plott 
Tresilian  went  ynto  the  pott 
40  Att  Tybume !  fins. 
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This  copy  is  given  iu  the  Reliquea  **  with  corrections/'  and 
''collated  with  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection 
intitled  '  A  pleasant  ballad  of  K.  Henry  IL  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield/  "  **  There  are  copies  of  this  ballad,"  says  Mr.  Chappell, 
who  prints  the  tune,  '^in  the  Eoxburghe  Collection,  vol.  L  p.  178, 
and  p.  228 ;  in  the  Bagford  p.  25." 

**It  has  been  a  fiEivourite  subject,"  says  Percy,  "with  our 
English  ballad-makers  to  represent  our  kings  conversing,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects.  Of 
'he  former  kind,  besides  this  song  of  the  King  and  the  Miller, 
!^e  have  *  K.  Henry  and  the  Soldier,'  *  K.  James  I.  and  the 
finker,'  *  JL  William  III.  and  the  Forester '  &c.  Of  the  latter 
»rt  are  *  K.  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd,'  *  K.  Edward  IV.  and 
the  Tanner,'  *  K.  Henry  VIL  and  the  Cobbler '  ic" 

"The  earliest  of  these  stories,"  says  Professor  Child  in  his 
Introduction  to  King  Edward  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tam- 
worth,  ^  seems  to  be  that  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Neatherd,  in 
which  the  herdsman's  wife  plays  the  offending  part  and  the 
peasant  himself  is  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Others  of  a 
▼ery  considerable  antiquity  are  the  tales  of  Henry  II.  and  the 
Cistercian  Abbot  in  the  Speculum  Eccle»ice  of  Giraldus  Cambren- 
^  (an.  1220)  printed  in  Reliquice  AvMquce  i.  147 ;  King 
Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  and  The  King  [Edward]  and  the 
Berrnit  in  Hartshome's  Metrical  Tales  (p.  35.  p.  293,  the  latter 
P^eTiously  in  The  British  Bibliographer  iv.  81) ;  Rauf  CoHzear, 

'  In  Me  printed  Collection  of  Old  BaUads,  1727»  Vol.  i.  p.  63.  No.  Vm.— P. 
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hmi)  he  harbreit  King  Charles  in  Laing's  Select  Remmns ;  Jo 
de  Reeve  •  •  .  •  and  ike  King  and  the  Barker j  the  original 
the  present  ballad." 

The  idea  of  majesty  compelled^  or  condescending  to  fratemi 
with  low  life  has  in  foreign  countries,  too,  excited  the  vulg 
imagination.  Such  meetings  of  extremes — the  fellowships  of 
power  so  high  with  a  thing  so  low — have  proved  extremely  &s( 
nating.  And  while  the  stories  of  them  show  how  tremendous  w 
the  interval  between  the  king  and  his  poor  subjects,  they  show  al 
how  friendly  was  the  popular  conception  of  royalty.  The  kii 
was  far,  far  off;  but  he  was  kindly  and  genial.  He  could  1 
imagined  descending  from  his  supreme  height^  and  enjoying  ti 
humours  of  the  humblest  and  vulgarest.  Such  descents  were 
kind  of  Avatars,  which  the  people  rejoiced  to  remember  ai 
celebrate.  They  served  to  kindle  and  {ian  their  loyal  affectio: 
to  bind  the  king  and  people,  as  showing  that  he  was  a  man 
like  passions  with  themselves,  not  an  alien  unsympathetic  beii 
scarcely  human. 


King  Henry 

willgoa 

hantuig. 


Hftwkand 
hocoidare 
let  go. 


iIENEBY,  onr  royall  Kin^,  wold  goe  a  hmitinge 
to  the  greenc  fibrrest  see  pleasant  &  fayre, 

to  hane  the  harts  chased,  the  daintye  does  tripping 
to  merry  Sherwood  his  nobles  repayre  ; 

hanke  &  hound  was  vnbonnd,  aU  things  prepared 

for  the  same  to  the  game  with  good  regard. 


The  King 
hunts  all 
dej. 


•ad  at  night 
loeeehimaelf 
inthawood. 


8 


13 


All  a  longe  smnmers  day  rode  the  King  pleasantlje 
With  all  his  princes  &  nobles  echo  one, 

chasing  the  hart  So  hind  A^  the  bncke  gallantlye, 
till  the  darke  enening  inforced  them  tnme  home. 

then  at  last,  ryding  fast,  he  had  lost  quite 

all  his  Lords  in  the  wood  in  the  darke  night. 


u 
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3 

Wandering  thus  weorilye  all  alone  vp  &  downe, 
wtih  a  mde  Miller  he  mett  att  the  Last, 

asking  the  ready  way  ynto  fayre  Nottingham. 
"  Sir,"  Quoth  the  Miller,  "  I  meane  not  to  lest, 

jett  I  thinke  what  I  thinke  truth  for  to  say, 

ycm  doe  not  lightlye  goe  out  of  yowr  way." 
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He  meet!  ft 
Miller, 
and  aduhis 
way  to  Not- 
tingham. 
The  Miller 


**Why,  what  dost  thou  thinke  of  me  ?  "  Qiioth  our 
King  merrily, 
»       "passing  thy  iudgment  vpon  ^  me  soe  breefe." 
"good  faith,"  Qi*oth  the  Miller,  "I  meane  «  not  to 

flatter  thee,  takes  the 

"  I  gesse  thee  to  bee  some  gentleman  theefe ;  thi< 

and 

stand  thee  be^ke  in  the  darke  !  light  not  adowne,  threatens  to 

crack  his 

*♦  lest  I  prcsentlye  cracke  thy  knaues  cro[wn]e !  "  crown. 


who  wants 
lodging. 


"Thou  doest  abuse  me  much,"   qt^th  our    King, 
"  saying  thus. 
I  am  a  gentleman,  and  lodging  doe  lacke."  ^^ 

"  thou  hast  not,"  quoth  the  Miller,  "  a  groat  in  thy  "^"J^Jn*^ 
pursse; 
^       all  thine  inheritance  hanges  on  thy  backo." 
^'  I  haue  crold  to  discharge  for  that  I  call ; 

*^  °  and  can  pay 

if  itt  be  40  pence,  I  will  pay  all."  for  it. 

6 
"  If  thou  beest  a  true  man,"  then  said  the  Miller,  ^"Ji?*^ 

'  '  olfonto 

3i       "  I  sweare  by  my  tole  dish  De  lodge  thee  all  night."  i**^ *^' 
"Heeres  my  hand,"  quoth  our  Kmgr,  *Uhat  was  I  [p««e286] 
euer." 
"  nay,  soft,"  quoth  the  Miller,  "  thou  mayst  be  a 
sprite ; 
hetter  He  know  thee  ere  hands  I  will  shake; 
^^    with  none  but  honest  men  hands  will  I  take." 


bnt  won't 
shake  hands 
with  him. 


"  MS.  vpom.— F. 


*  Only  half  the  It  in  the  MS.— F. 
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Tbqrffo  into 


ttaelCiUcr'i 


'   40 


44 


and  the  wife 
aaksif  the 
Kingisa 
ranawaj. 


Where  is  his 
pasfport? 


48 


Thus  they  went  all  alonge  into  the  Millers  house, 
where  thej  were  seeding  ^  of  puddings  A  souce.' 

the  Miller  first  entered  in,  then  after  went  the  Km^ 
neu^  came  he  in  soe  smoakye  a  house.' 

"  now,"  quoth  hee,  '*  let  me  see  heere  what  you  are.' 

Quoih  our  Ktn^,  **  looke  you[r]  fill,  &  doe  not  spare. 

8 
*'  I  like  well  thy  countenance ;  thou  hast  an  honec 
fac[e] ; 
with  my  sonne  Richard  this  night  thou  shalt  Lje.' 
Quoth  his  wifie,  ''  by  my  troth  it  is  a  good  hansom 
yout[h] ; 
yet  it  is  best,  husband,  to  deale  warrilye. 
art  thou  not  a  runaway  ?  I  pray  thee,  youth,  tell ; 
show  Ys  thy  pasport  &  all  shalbe  well. " 


He  has  none, 

as  he  is  a         52 
courtier. 


The  Miner 
thinks  the 
King  behaves 
well  to  his 
betters. 


56 


60 


Then  our  King  presentlye,  making  lowe  curtesie. 
With  his  hatt  in  his  hand,  this  he  did  say  : 

''  I  haue  noe  pasport,  nor  neuer  was  seruitor, 
but  a  poore  Courtyer  rode  out  of  the  way ; 

&  for  yot^r  kindnesse  now  offered  to  me, 

I  will  requite  it  in  euerye  degree." 

10 
Then  to  the  Miller  his  wiflfe  whisperd  secretlye, 

saing,  '*  it  seemeth  the  youth  is  of  good  kin 
both  by  his  apparell  &  by  his  Manners ; 

to  tume  him  out,  certainely  it  were  a  great  sin." 
"  yea,"  qtioth  hee,  "  you  may  see  hee  hath  some  grao 
when  as  he  speaks  to  his  betters  in  place." 

11 
"Well,"  quoth  the  Millers  wiffe,  "younge  man,  welooic 

heer[e] ! 

&  tho  I  sayt,  well  lodged  shalt  thou  be ; 


'  seething,  boiling. — F. 

'  The  head,  feet,  mud  ears  of  svine 


well— F. 
*  See  Forewords  to  Babm  Boke,  \ 
boiled  and  pickled  for  eating.      Halli-      IxiT. — F. 
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(reek  straw  I  will  lay  vpon  your  bed  Boe  braue,  iidhtiiMy 

M      good  biowne  hempen  sheetes  likwise/'  Quoth  shee.    on  itnw 
"If**  OKoth  the  ffoodman,  "  A  when  that  is  done,  sheets  with 

tbeir  son, 

thoa  shalt  lye  noe  worse  then  onr  owno  sonne." 

13 
*'Nay  first,"  quoth  Bichard,  "good  feUowe,  tell  me 
true, 
^      hast  thon  noe  creepers  in  thy  gay  hose  P  if  he  hM  no 

art  thon  not  troubled  with  the  Scabbado  '  P  '*  hia  breeches, 

^pray  yon,"  quoth  the  Kmg^  ''what  things  are 
those  P 
art  thon  not  lowsye  nor  scabbed  P  "  qt^th  hee ;  and  is  not 

scftbbed* 

73    "  if  thon  beest,  surely  thou  lyest  not  with  me.*' 

18 
This  caused  our  King  suddenly  to  laugh  most  hartilye 

till  the  teares  trickled  downe  from  his  eyes, 
then  to  there  supp^  were  th6  sett  orderlye,  They  sop  on 

<6       to  hott  bag  puddings  A  good  apple  pyes ;  paddings, 

apple  pies, 

nappy  aJe,  good  &  stale,  in  a  browne  bowle,  »Qd  n«pp7 


wi^ich  did  about  the  bord  Merrilye  troule. 


ale. 


14 

"Heere,"  quoth  the  Miller,  "  good  fellowe,  He  drinke  TheiiiUer 

*     ^  *      ®  '  drinks  toth* 

to  thee  ^^8f 

^       &  to  all  the  courtnoUs  that  curteous  bee." 

''I  pledge  thee,"  quoth  our  King^  "  A^  thanke  thee  and  the  King 

to  h<it| 

heartilye 
for  my  good  welcome  in  euerye  degree ; 
&  heere  in  like  manner  I  drinke  to  thy  sonne."  •'^  ^^  "on. 

^    "  doe  then,"  saies  Eichare^,  "  &  quicke  let  it  come." 

16 
"  Wiffe,"  quoth  the  Miller,  "  feitch  me  forth  lightfoote,    JS?.  &?" 
that  wee  of  his  sweetnesse  a  litle  may  tast."  Lightfoot. 

a  £ure  yenson  pasiye  shee  feiched  forth  presentlye. 

'  MS.  mAy  be  Soolloado.    See  Forewords  to  Babees  Soke,  1868,  p.  Lut. — F. 
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TheKtiv 
UkMtt 


88  '' eate,"  qtfoOi  the  MiUar  "^  bat  first  make  noe 
lieer  is  dainty  Lightfoote."  '^infidtli,**  quoth  our 
"  I  nenar  before  eate  of  soe  dayniye  a  tlunge/' 


92 


Where  can 
hebii^aoine? 


It'ethe 
King's  deer 
from 
Sherwood. 


96 


100 


Donttdl 
him. 


Oerteinly 
»ot,iey» 
tlwKinc. 


104 


16 

'*  Iwis,"  said  Bichard,  "noe  dayntye  att  aQ  it  is, 

for  wee  doe  eate  of  it  enerje  day." 
"  in  what  place/'  sayd  onr  King,  "  may  be  bongbt  lik 
to  th[is  ?]  " 

"  wee  neoer  pay  peennye  for  it,  by  my  fey ; 
from  merry  Sherwood  wee  feitch  it  home  heere ; 
now  &  then  we  make  bold  with  onr  Kings  deere.'* 


17 


**  Then  I  thinke/'  quoth  our  King,  "  that  it  is  Venison. 

"  eche  foole,"  qtioth  Bichard,  **  full  well  may  see  that' 
neaer  are  we  without  2  or  3  in  the  rooffe, 

verry  well  fleshed  A  exellent  ffatt 
but  I  pray  thee  say  nothing  where-ere  thon  goe, 
we  wold  not  for  2  pence  the  Kdng  shold  it  know." 

18 
'*  doubt  not,"  saies '  our  Ktn^,  "  my  promised  secresye 

the  King  shall  neuer  know  more  ont  for  mee." 
a  cupp  of  lambes  woole  ^  they  dranke  ynto  him, 

&  to  their  bedds  th6  past  presentlye. 
the  Nobles  next  Morning  went  all  vp  A^  downe 


9^ 


Next 

uobiee  108    for  to  seeke  the  'King  in  euerye  towne; 


find  the  King 
•tthe 
MOkK'e 
hoQsei 
mod  fell  on 
tbdr  knees 


19  [pigetWl 

At  last,  att  the  Miller's  house  soone  th£  did  spye  him 

plaine, 
as  he  was  mounting  vpon  his  faire  steede ; 
to  whome  the  came  presentlye,  falling  downe  on  their 

knees, 


•  MS.  saiy.— F. 

'  A  fiiTOurite  liqaor  among  the  com- 
mon people,  composed  of  ale  and  roabled 


apples ;  the  pulp  of  the  loaated  apple 
worked  up  with  the  ale,  till  the  mixtun* 
formed  a  bmooth  bercrage.     Nares. — F. 
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lis     wJtictk  made  the  Millers  hart  wofdllje  bleed. 
Shaking  A  quaking  before  him  he  stood, 
thinking  he  shold  be  hanged  by  the  rood. 

20 

The  K[ing]  perceiuing  him  fearfollj  tremblinge, 
116      drew  forth  his  sword,  but  nothing  he  said ; 

the  Miller  downe  did  £eJ1  crying  before  them  all, 
donbtinge '  the  King  wold  cut  of  his  head. 

but  he,  his  kind  cnrtesie  for  to  requite, 
120  gane  him  great  Huing,  &  dnbd  him  a  ¥jiiyht, 

21 

When  as  our  noble  King  came  from  Nottingam, 

&  With  his  nobles  in  Westminster  Lay, 
recounting  the  sports  &  the  pastime  th6  had  tane 
124      in  this  late  progresse  along  on  the  way ; 
of  them  all,  great  &  small,  hee  did  protest 
the  Miller  of  Mansfeild  liked  him  best ; 


The  Miller 
qoAkes. 


The  King 
draws  his 
sword. 

The  Miller 
expects  to 
have  his 
head  cot  off, 

bntis 
knighted. 


At  West- 
minster, 
afterwards. 


128 


22 

"And  now,  my  Lorcte,"  qitoth  the  King,  "I  am  de-  the  King 

.  .J  reeolTes 

termined, 


against  St.  Georges  next  sumptuous  feast, 
that  this  old  Miller,  our  youngest  confirmed  Knight, 

with  his  Sonne  Richard,  shalbe  both  my  guest; 
for  in  this  merryment  it  is  my  desire 
132  to  talke  with  this  lollyo  Knight  &  the  younge  squier." 

23 
When  as  the  Noble  Lords  saw  the  Kings  merriment, 

th6  were  right  loyfull  &  glad  in  their  harts, 
a  Pursiuant  th6  sent  straight  on  this  busines, 
136       the  w^ich  oftentimes  vsed  those  parts. 

when  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  did  dwell, 
His  message  merrilye  then  he  did  tell. 


to  ask  the 
Miller  and 
his  son  up 
to  a  feast. 


Apor- 
snivant  is 
sent  with 
the  invita- 
tion, 


*  fearmg. — F. 
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hhgb  ahd  uniMVL 


wtaidibt 
delirenla 
diM  foniL 


S4 

^*  Qod  Bane  jour  worahippe,"  then  nid  tbe  xnesBenger, 
140       *'  &  grant  jotir  Ladye  ^  her  owne  harts  desire ; 

A  to  jouT  Sonne  Bichard  good  fortone  A  happinesse, 
that  sweet  jonnge  gentleman  A  gallant  sqnier ! 

onr  Kmg  greets  yon  well,  A  thus  doth  saj, 
144    '  yon  must  oome  to  the  court  on  St.  Oeorgee  day ' ; 


▲tflzstthe 
Milkr  is 
haUafnid, 


baton 

bflaiingof 

tba 


148 


25 

*'  Therfore  in  any  case  fiiyle  not  to  be  in  place.*' 
''  I-wis,"  quoth  the  Miller,  "  it  is  an  odd  lest ! 
what  shold  wee  doe  there  ?  "  he  sayd,  '*  infaith  I  am 
halfe  afraid." 
"I  doubt,"  quoth  Bichard,  ''to  be  hanged  att  the 
least." 
"  nay,"  quoth  the  Messenger,  *'  you  doe  mistake ; 
our  King  prepares  a  great  feast  for  your  sake." 


gimtlM 
punaivant 
three 
futhings. 


26 

''Then,"  said  the  Miller,  "now  by  my  troth,  Mes- 
senger, 
152       thou  hast  contented  my  worshipp  full  well : 

hold !  there  is  3  farthings  to  quite  thy  great  gentleness 

for  these  happy  tydings  w^ich  thou  dost  me  tell, 
let  me  see  !  hcarest  thou  me  ?  tell  to  our  Km^, 


andpfomiaef  156   weele  wayte  on  his  Mastershipp  in  euerye  thing.' 


160 


The 

panolTant 
report*  all 
to  the  King. 


27 

The  pursivant  smyled  at  their  simplidiye ; 

A  making  many  ^  leggs,  tooke  their  reward, 
A  takeing  then  his  leaue  with  great  humilitye, 

to  the  Kings  court  againe  hee  repayred, 
showing  ynto  his  grace  in  euerye  degree 
the  Knights  most  liberall  giffbs  A  great  bouniye. 


>  ?  Ma  Ladyes.— F. 


*  Onlj  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 
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28 

When  hee  was  gone  away,  thus  can  the  Miller  say, 
IM     " heere  oomes  expenoes  &  charges  indeed !  TheHuier 

now  mnst  wee  needs  be  brane,  tho  wee  spend  all  wee  E^new 
haae ;  hoxiM,  ito. 

for  of  new  garments  wee  haue  great  need, 
of  horsses  &  serving  men  wee  must  haue  store, 
1(8  with  bridles  &  sadles  &  20"^*  things  moie.'* 

29 

"  Tnshe,  Sir  lohn,"  qtioth  his  wiffe,  "  neither  doe  frett  Hii  wife 

^^  ,  diiBoadei 

nor  m>wne !  him. 
yon  shall  bee  att  noe  more  charges  of  mee ! 

for  I  will  tnme  &  trim  vp  my  old  mssett  gowne,  sheoi  trim 

172      with  eneTye  thing  else  as  fine  as  may  bee ;  clothes, 

&  on  our  Mill  horsses  full  swift  wee  will  ryd,  and  they'U 

•'  ride  their 

wi^  pillowes  CD  pannells  as  wee  shall  provyde."  miu-horaet. 

so 
In  this  most  statelye  sort  th6  rod  vnto  the  court,  Thns  they 

,  ^  go  to  court. 

'<(      their  lusty  soime  Bichard  formost  of  all, 

who  sett  yp  by  good  hap  a  cockes  fether  in  his  cappe ; 

&  soe  ih.6  ietted  downe  towards  the  Kmga  hall, 
the  Merry  old  Miller  wtth  his  hands  on  his  side, 

180  liis  wifie  like  Maid  Marryan  did  Mince  at  tJiai  tyde. 

81 

The  King  &  his  nobles  that  hard  of  their  coming, 

meeting  this  gallant  Knight  with  this  braue  traine, 
"welcome,  Sir  Knight^**  quoih  hee,  "with  this  jottr  The  King 
gay  Lady !  them, 

184       good  Str  lohn  Cockle,  once  welcome  againe ; 
&  soe  is  this  squier  of  courage  soe  free !  ** 
Qt^th  dicke,  "  abotts  on  you  !  doe  you  know  me  ?  " 

32 

Qtioth  our  Ki7ig  gentlye,  "  how  shall  I  forgett  thee  ?      «"»* 
188       thou  wast  my  owne  bed-fellow ;  well  thut  I  wot,         ti>^  iw 
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remcmbcn 
him. 


The  King 
oondnctf 
them  to 
tetde, 


and  after 
dinner 
drinks  t(> 
the  Miller, 


and  wants 
0omeof  hia 
Tcniflon. 


bat  I  doe  tbinke  on  a  tricke ;  tell  me,  pray  thee,  dicke, 

how  wtth  fartmg  we  made  the  bed  hott." 
*'  thou  horson  happy  knaue,"  the[n]  qti{>th  the  Knight, 
192    '*  Bpeake  cleanly  to  our  [king  now,]  or  else  goe  shite ! " 

dd  CPiC«SS8] 

The  king  and  his  councellorB  hartilye  langh  at  this, 

while  the  King  tooke  them  by  the  hand. 
With  Ladyes  &  their  n:iaids,  like  to  the   (^ueene  of 
spades 
196       the  Millers  wiffe  did  most  orderlye  stand ; 
a  milken:iaids  cnrtesye  at  euerye  word, 
&  downe  these  folkes  were  set  to  the  bord, 

34 
Where  the  "King  royally  with  princely  Maiestye 
200       sate  at  his  dinner  with  loy  &  delight. 

when  he  had  eaten  well,  to  resting  then  bee  fell ; 
taking  a  bowle  of  wine,  dranke  to  the  K^tiighty 
"  heeres  to  you  both  !  '*  he  sayd,  "in  ale,  wine,  &  beere, 
204   thanking  you  hartilye  for  all  my  good  cheere." 

35 
Quoth  Sir  lohn  Cockle,  "  lie  pledge  you  a  pottle, 

were  it  the  best  ale  in  Nottingam-shire." 
"  but  then,"  said  our  King,  "  I  thinke  on  a  thinge, 
208       some  of  your  lightfoote  I  wold  we  had  he^re." 

"  ho :  ho  :  "  Quoth  Bichari,  ''  full  well  I  may  say  it ; 
its  knauerye  to  eate  it  &  then  to  bewray  it." 


He  asks 
Bichardto 
jAedge  bf"*- 

Dioksayihe 
most  fln<«h 
his  dinner 
flrat; 

he  wants  a 

Mack 

podding, 


36 

"  What !  art  thou  hungry  ?  "  quoth  our  King  merrilye, 
212        "  infaith  I  take  it  verry  vnkind ; 

I  thought  thou  woldest  pledg  me  in  wine  or  ale 
heartil[y.]  " 
"yee  are  like   to  stay,"  qtM>th  Dicke,  "till  I  haue 
dind; 
you  feed  vs  with  twatling  dishes  soe  smalL 
2i6    zounds !  a  blacke  pudding  is  better  then  alL" 
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37 

"I,  marry,"  quoih  our  King^ "  that  were  a  daintje  thing, 

if  wee  cold  gett  one  heere  for  to  eate." 
with  that,  dicke  straight  arose,  &  plncket  one  oat  of  ^jd  polls 

1    •        V  r-  -I  O110  out  of 

his  nLose,J  hi«  breeches. 

220      w^h  With  heat  of  his  breech  began  for  to  sweate. 

the  King  made  profer  to  snatch  it  away ;  "That's mett 

^  its  meate  for  jour  Master,  good  Sir,  yon  shall  stay !  "  master,  sir 

38 

Thns  mth  great  merriment  was  the  time  ^  wholy  spent ; 
224      &  then  the  Ladyes  prepared  to  dance. 

old  Sir  lohn  *  Cockle  &  Bichard  incontinent  ,j^  ^^^^ 

vnto  this  practise  the  Kmg  did  advance,  SSSJ?^ 

where-with  the  Ladyes  such  sport  th6  did  make,  *^  ^aOim, 

228  the  Nobles  wtth  langhing  did  make  their  heads  ake.  the  nobles 

longh. 
39 

Uany  thankes  for  their  paines  the  Kmg  did  giue  them 
then, 
askinir  yonng  Richard  if  he  wold  be  wed :  ^  „, 

®  •^         °  The  King 

"  amoniTst  these  ladyes  faire,  tell  me  w^ich  liketh  thee."  "S  ?i®^ 

o  •'  '  which  lady 

^2      Qiioth  hee,  "  Ingg  Grumball  with  the  red  head ;  S  j^^' 

shees  my  loue ;  shees  my  Uflfe ;  her  will  I  wed ;  SlSSe  wd 

ahee  hath  swome  I  shall  hane  her  maidenhead."  ^^^^'^ 


236 


40 

Then  Sir  lohn  Cockle  the  King  called  vnto  him ; 

ii  of  Merry  sherwood  made  him  ouerseer,  makes  the 

A  gaue  him  ont  of  hand  300^  yearlye,  overseer  of 

Sherwood, 

"  but  now  take  heede  yon  steale  noe  more  of  my  deere !  and  warns 

-  Ill  him  not  to 

A  once  a  quarter  lets  heare  haue  yot^r  yew ;  steal  any 

^  4  thus.  Sir  lohn  Cockle,  I  bid  thee  adew !  "  ^^' 

flins. 

,.  '  A  jr  has  been  altered  into  part  of         *  Only  half  tho  n  in  the  MS. — F. 
««>»intheMS.-F. 

[^^Panehey**  printed  in  Lo.  and  Hum.  Songs,  p.  61,  follows  here 

in  the  MS.] 
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Agincoubt  must  have  been  a  tempting  theme  to  the  ballad- 
writer  and  poet  of  its  day.  The  splendid  pluck  with  which  the 
little  English  army,  wasted  hy  dysentery,  ill-fed,  and  harassed  by 
long  marches  and  hostile  skirmishers,  nevertheless  went  at  its 
enemies,  £EMnng  the  terrible  odds  of  more  than  six  to  one,  and 
put  to  ignominious  rout  the  vaunting  knights  of  France,  must 
have  appealed  to  the  English  heart  and  the  English  pride,  and 
ought  to  have  been  worthily  simg.  The  ballad-writer  especiaUy 
was  bound  to  take  it  up,  for  the  class  he  wrote  for  led  the  van 
and  won  the  field.  As  at  Crecy,  as  at  Poictiers,  so  at  Agincourt, 
the  English  yeomen  humbled  the  gentlemen  of  France.  like 
the  /eu  d^enfer  of  our  rifles  at  Inkerman,  the  hail  of  yeomen^s 
arrows  gained  England  honour  in  the  olden  hard-fought  field. 
But  though  at  Agincourt  the  rout  of  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army  was  due  solely  to  our  bowmen,  against  the  second, 
squire  and  knight,  noble  and  king  did  well  their  part  too — none 
better  than  the  Harry  who  said  "  We  will  not  lose,**  and  gave 
the  battle  lastingly  the  name  of  Azmcouri.  To  the  valour  of 
all  was  due  the  flight  of  the  French  third  division,  which, 
though  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  English  host, 
feared  to  face  their  arrows  and  their  swords,  and  gallopped  off 
the  field.  That  **  the  people  of  England  were  literally  mad 
with  joy  and  triumph  ^  at  the  victory — rushing  into  the  sea  to 
meet  Henry,  and  carrying  him  on  shore  on  their  shoulders — 
we  do  not  wonder ;  but  it  is  somewhat  odd  that  no  better 
ballad  or  poem  on  the  battle  should  have  come  down  to  us, 
though  in  a  play  Shakspeare  has  done  it  justice.  The  ballads 
known  to  me  are  only — 

>  In  the  printed  CoUection  of  Old  BaUads,  1726,  toL  ii.  p.  79,  No.  ziL 
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1.  The  Deo  gnUiaa^  Anglia,  redde  pro  victoria  I  printed  by 

Percy  in  his  Reliquea,  voL  iL  p.  24,  ^'  from  a  MS.  copy  in  the 

Pepjs  collection,  vol.  i.,  folio,''  and  to  which  the  musical  notes 

of  the  MS.  are  given  in  vol.  iL  p.  24  of  the  second  edition  of 

the  Bdiquea.     2.  The  present  copy,  having  seven  stanzas  more 

than,  but  being  otherwise  nearly  the  same  as,  that  in  the  Crown 

Garland  of  Golden  Roses,  ed.  1569  (p.  69  of  thePercy  Soc.  reprint), 

the  Collection  of  Old  Ballads^  1726-38,  voL  ii.  p.  79,  No.  xii. ; 

Svana,  vol.  ii.  p.  351,  &c.     3.  The  Three  MarCs  Song, — far  the 

best  of  the  lot,^-the  first  verse  of  which  is  quoted  in  Heywood's 

King  Edward  IV.  ed.  1600  (p.  52  of  the  Shakspere  Soc.  reprint), 

and  the  whole  of  which  is  printed  from  a  black-letter  copy  (about 

1665,  Mr.  Collier  tells  me)  in  Collier's  Shakspere,  ed.  1858,  vol. 

iii  p.  538.     Its  title  is  ^^  Agin  Court,  or  the  English  Bowman's 

Glory : "  to  a  pleasant  new  Tune.     London,  printed  for  Henry 

Harper  in  Smithfield.     It  is  a  broadside,  and  contains  eleven 

aeven-line  stanzas.     It  begins  "Agincourtl  Agincourt!   Know 

ye  not  Agincourt?"    4.  The  ballad  No.  286  in  the  Halliwell 

Collection  in  Chetham's  Library,  Manchester,  entitled,  "  King 

Heniy  V.,  his  Conquest  of  France  In  Kevenge  for  the  Afiront 

oiTered  by  the  French  King  in  sending  him  (instead  of  the  Tribute) 

a  Ton  of  Tennis  Balls."     It  begins,  **  As  our  King  lay  musing  on 

his  bed ; "  and  two  versions  different  from  it  and  from  one  another 

are  given  in  Nicolas,  Appendix,  p.  78,  and  p.  80,  ed.  1832. 

5.    The  Cambro-Briton'a  Ballad  of   Agincourt,   by  Michael 

Drayton,  i6.  p.  83.    Nos.  3  and  4  wUl  be  printed  at  the  end  of 

this  volume. 

Of  Poems,  there  are : 

1.  a.  That  attributed  to  Lydgate,  in  three  Passus,  in  HarL  MS. 
565,  fol.  102-14,  beginning  ^*G-od  j^at  alUjbis  world  gan  make," 
and  printed  among  the  illustrations  of  The  Chronicle  of  London, 
4to,  1827,  and  in  Nicolas,  p.  301-29.  fi.  "The  Siege  of  Har- 
flet,  &  Batayl  of  Agencourt,  by  K.  Hen.  5:"  another  copy 
of  Lydgate's  poem,  says  Nicolas  (p.  301),  but  differing  from  it 
so  materially  that  it  was  necessary  to  print  it  as  notes  to  the 
corresponding  passages  of  the  other.  It  was  printed  by  Heame 
at  p.  359-75  of  his  edition  of  EVmharrCs  Life  of  Henry  V.,  from 
the  since  burnt  Cotton  MS.,  Vitellius  D.  xiL  foL  214  b.  Extracts 
from  it  are  given  by  Nicolas,  p.  301-29. 

7.  The  Batayll  of  Egyngecourt,  and  the  great  Sege  of 
Bouen.  Impryntyd  by  John  Skot  [about  1530  a.d.].  Re- 
printed in  Nicolas,  and  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  Remains  of  the 
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Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88-108.  It  in, 
says  Nicolas  (  App.  p.  69),  **  merely  another,  though  a  very  different 
version  of  the  one  "  attributed  to  Lydgate. 

2.  Drayton's  BaMaile  of  Agincovrt^  1627.  (Besides  The  Lay 
of  Agincourt,  Edinburgh,  1819  (a  very  poor  performance),  and 
possibly  other  modem  productions.) 

Of  Dramas,  we  find  : 

1.  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth :  Containing  the 
Honourabell  Battell  of  Agin-court:  as  it  was  plaide  by  the 
Queene's  Maiesties  Players.  London,  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creede,  1598,  4to,  26  leaves.     Bodleian.    (Malone).' 

2.  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  the  Fift,  With  his  Battell 
fought  at  Agin  Court  in  France.  Togither  with  aimdent  Pis- 
tolL     1600  :  the  first  cast  of  Shakspere's  Henry  F.* 

In  prose,  a  full  and  admirable  account  of  the  battle,  with  con- 
temporary accoimts  and  plentiful  extracts  from  historians,  is  given 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  and  of  the  Expedition  of  Henry  V.  into  France  in 
1415,  (2nd  ed.,  1832;  3rd,  1838);  and  firom  this  book  it  may 
be  worth  while  just  to  run  through  the  points  of  our  ballad,  and 
see  how  far  they  are  borne  out  by  facts.  The  Council  of  line  1, 
Nicolas  thinks  was  the  parliament  which  met  in  November  1514, 
which  elected  Chaucer's  son  Thomas  its  Speaker,  and  voted  the 
King  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
the  safety  of  the  seas.  But  it  may  have  been  a  smaller  Council, 
no  doubt  held  before  the  Commission  of  the  31st  of  May, 
1514,  absurdly  claiming  the  French  crown,  was  issued  to  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Hichard 
Lord  Grey,  &c. — whom  Monstrelet  calls  le  CorrUe  (VOwrsely 
onde  du  Roy  cPAngleterrCf  le  CorrUe  de  Orez,  VAd/miral 
d^Angleterre,  lee  Eueaques  du  Dumelin  et  de  Norueguej  et 
plvMeurs  autrea  iusques  an  nornbre  de  six  cens  cheuaux  ou 
environ  (vol.  i.  p.  216,  ed.  1595) — and  who  were  so  hospitably 
entertained  in  Paris.     The  great  Council  at  which  the  arrange- 

>  HazlitVs  Handbook.  *  Bohn's  Lowndes,  p.  2280,  coL  2. 
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mentfl  for  the  expedition  were  made  was  held  at  Westminster  on 
three  successive  days,  April  16,  17,  18,  a.d.  1415,  directly  after 
tlie  despatch  of  Henry's  second  letter  to  Charles. 

The  story  of  the  scornful  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  in 
1. 16-28  is  belied  by  Monstrelet's  account  of  the  moult  notable 
ftsU  dedans  Paris  en  boyreSy  mangers,  joustes,  dances  et  autres 
tAaiemens,  at  which  the  English  ambassadors  were  present; 
and  there  seems  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  present  of  the 
tennis  balls,  which  would  have  gone  directly  counter  to  the 
French  King's  policy,  letters,  and  interest.  But  still  his  young  son 
may  have  been  saucy,  and  have  sent  a  saucy  message  to  Henry. 
The  story  was  believed  to  be  true  at  the  time  or  soon  after ;  it 
!«  mentioned  by  Elmham  in  his  Latin-verse  life  of  Henry  V ' 
(though  not  in  his  prose  life),  and  a  long  account  of  it  is  given 
in  a  middle  fifteenth-century  Cotton  MS.  (Claudius  A.  viii.) 
which  Sir  H.  Nicolas  prints,  and  which,  as  I  had  to  refer  to  it 
t»  correct  his  comet  to  the  MS.  scome,  I  add  here  too  : 

And  than  the  dolpbine  of  Frannco  aunswercd  to  oar  embassatonrs, 

uid  said  in  this  maner,  '  that  the  kyng  was  oner  yong  and  to  tender 

of  age  to  make  any  warre  ayens  hym,  and  was  not  lyke  yet  to  be 

noo  good  werrionre  to  doo  and  to  make  snche  a  conqnest  there  vpon 

bjm.    And  somwhat  in  scome  and  dispite  he  sente  to  hym  a  tonne 

AiUg  of  tenys  ballis,  be-canse  he  wolde  bane  some- what  for  to  play 

wttAaUe  for  hym  and  for  his  lordis,  and  that  be-came  hym  better  than 

to  mayntayn  any  werre.      And  than  anone  oore  lordes  that  was 

^bassatonrs  token  hir  leue  and  comen  in  to  England  ayenne,  and 

tolde  the  kyng  and  his  connceilla  of  the  vngoodly  annswer  that  they 

had  of  the  Dolphyn,  and  of  the  present  the  whiche  he  had  sent  vnto 

the  kyng.    And  whan  y«  kyng  had  hard  her  wordis,  and  the  answore 

of  the  Dolpynne,  he  was  wondre  sore  agrened,  and  rights  enelle  apayd 

iowarde  the  frensshemen,  and  toward  the  kyng,  and  the  Dolphynne, 

and  thoughts  to  anenge  hym  vpon  hem  as  sone  as  good  wold  Rcnd  hym 

grace  and  myghte ;  and  anon  lette  make  tenys  ballis  for  the  Dolpynno 

in  all  the  hast  that  the  myghtc  bo  made,  and  they  were  grctc  gonne 

stones  for  the  Dolpynne  to  play  wythe-alle.     (fol.  1,  back.) 

'  Printed  in  CoWs  Memorials  of  Henry  V, 
VOL.  II.  M 
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This  Dauphin  was  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Charles  VI.,  tl 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  bom 
January  22,  1396,  and  died  before  his  father,  without  issue, 
December  18,  1415,  in  his  twentieth  year  {Nicolas).  But 
Henry  V.  was  eight  years  older  than  the  Dauphin,  having  \h 
bom  in  1388,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  taunted  Hei 
with  his  youth. 

Lines  33-40  :  Henry  exerted  himself  greatly  to  get  his  ar 
together,  and  had  to  pledge  his  crowns,  his  jewels,  plate, 
to  his  men  to  guarantee  them  their  wages.  Nobody  wo 
move  without  taking  security  from  him.  He  sailed  from  Sou 
ampton  on  August  7,  1415,  with  a  fleet  of  between  1200  t 
1400  vessels  of  various  sizes,  from  20  to  300  tons,  according 
Nicolas.  Lingard  makes  the  fleet  1500  sail,  carrying  6^ 
men-at-arms  and  2400  archers.  The  army  landed  at  Clef 
Caus,  or  Kideaux,  on  August  15 ;  on  the  19th  arrived  bd 
Harfleur,  and  at  once  laid  siege  to  it.  On  "  the  English  bal 
1.  34,  and  missiles,  Laboureur  states  that,  among  other  engii 
the  English  had  some  which  threw  stones  of  a  monstrous  size,  i 
projected  entire  millstones  {des  meules  toutes  entih'es),  wl 
threw  down  the  walls  with  a  frightful  noise,  so  that  by  the  Fi 
of  the  Assumption  (August  15,  a  wrong  date)  all  their  batte 
were  destroyed.  I  find  nothing  about  the  "great  gunn  of  Call 
of  1.  49 ;  but  on  September  1 7  at  midnight  the  French  d 
sengers  came  to  treat  with  Henry ;  and  as  the  town  was 
relieved  by  September  22,  the  Lord  de  Gaucourt  and  thirty-1 
of  the  noblest  persons  of  the  town  then  surrendered  it  to  I 
He  turned  out  the  inhabitants  (1.  58)  to  the  number  of  2( 
besides  citizens,  60  knights,  and  more  than  200  other  gen 
left  in  the  town  more  than  the  300  Englishmen  of 
ballad,  1.  59,  even,*  "  under  the  captain  ^  (Sir  John  Blount, 

*  There  is  a  muster-roll  of  the  garrison  22  knights,  273   men-at-arms,  am 

of  Harfleur,  under  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  archers.  Most  of  these,  we  may  pre 

taken  in  the  months  of  January,  Feb-  had   been   left  behind   when   the 

ruary,  and  March,  immediately  following  marched  on  to  Agineourt.   Hunter, 

the   battle.     It  consisted  of  4  barons,  '|;elord6oaufbrd,Uarl.MS.575,f 
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Monstrelet),  certain  barons  and  knights  skilful  in  affairs  of  war. 
With  300  lances,  and  900  archers  on  pay  "  {Nicolas^  p.  217),  and 
marched  out  himself  on  October  7  with  **  not  above  900  lances 
and  5000  archers,'*  says  a  writer  who  was  with  him.  Nicolas 
piit»  the  force  at  from  6000  to  9000  fighting  men.  Lines  61-4 
of  the  ballad  are  not  true,  for  Henry's  movements  were  watched, 
his  stragglers  cut  off,  and  the  country  laid  waste  before  him. 
He  was  repulsed  in  his  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Somme,  between 
October  12  and  18  ;  but  on  the  19th,  finding  a  ford  not  staked, 
his  army  got  over ;  on  the  24th  reached  Maisoncelles,  and  on  the 
25th  fought  the  battle. 

The  600,000  French  of  1.  72  is  of  course  an  exaggeration,  a  0 
lias  been  added  for  effect.'  The  message  and  answer  of  lines 
73-88  are  not  historical,  though  the  following  particulars  are 
nearly  so,  and  the  10,000  killed  of  L  137  is  borne  out  by 
Kicolas's  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  the  French  loss  on  the 
field  was  between  10,000  and  11,000  men. 

The  Duke  of  Yorke  of  line  117  was  "  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 

«on   of    Edmund   of    Langley,   Duke  of   York,   son   of    King 

Edward  III.,  and  cousin  german  to  the  King.     He  indented  on 

April  29  to  serve  with  1  banneret,  4  knights,  94  esquires,  and 

300  mounted  archers.    His  contingent,  in  the  indenture  of  jewels, 

is  said  to  have  been  99  lances  and  300  archers.     He  had  one  of 

the  crowns  in  pledge.     He  went  on  with  the  King  to  Agincourt, 

where  he  lost  his  life "  {Hunter,  p.  22).     On  the  Wednesday 

before  the  battle,  says  Monstrelet,  i.  227,  "  le  due  d'Yorch,  son 

onde,  menant  Tauantgarde,  se  logea  a  Freneuch  sur  la  riuiere 

de  Cauche."     This  leadership  of  the  vanguard  the  Duke  kept  on 

the  25th,  and  as  the  Cotton  MS.  already  quoted  from  narrates 

his  asking  for  it,  and  the  events  of  the  battle,  I  copy  a  page 

and  a  half  of  it  from  leaves  3  and  4. 

*  The  highest  number  in  any  of  tho  othor    pcreons.       Note     to    Hardynjg's 

nztf^en   chronicles    that  Nicolas    gives  Chronicle, 'accordin;^  to  the  computation 

(p.  133,  ed.  1832)  is  "3  Dukes,  5  CJounts,  of  the  Heralds.'"     150,000  occurs  in  a 

$K>  Barons,  1060  KnighU,  and  100,000  doubtful  list.    Nicolas,  p.  370. 

m2 
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And  tho  duke  of  jorke  felle  on  knees  and  besongbte  the  kyng  of  t 

bone,  that  he  wold  grannte  hym  that  day  the  avaunteward  in  bis 

batayle.      And  the    kyng  grauDted    hym  his  askyng,   And  sayd, 

"  grannte  mercy,  coscn  of  yorke,"  and  prayd  hym  to  make  hym  ledy. 

And  than  he  bad  enery  man  to  ordeync  a  stake  of  tre,  and  sharpe 

bothe  endes  that  the  stake  myght^  be  pyght«  in  the  ye-^rthe  a  slope, 

that  hir  enemies  shnld  not  oner-come  hem  on  horsbak,  ffor  that  were 

hir  fals  purpose,  and  araide  hem  alle  there  for  to  oner-iydo  onr  mejie 

sodenly  at  the  fyrst  comyng  on  of  hem  at  the  fyrst  bronnt :  and  al 

nyght6  be-fibre  tho  bataile  \>^  fi^nshemen  made  many  grete  ficrs  and 

moche  renelle,  with  howtyng  and  showtyng,  and  plaid  onrc  kyng  and 

his  lordis  at  the  disc,  and  an  archer  alway  for  a  blanke  '  of  hir  money, 

fibr  they  wendcn  alle  had  bene  heres.     the  mome  arose,  the  day  gan 

spryng.  And  tho  kyng  by  goodc  anise  let  araie  his  batayle '  and  hia 

wenges,  and  charged  encry  man  to  kepe  hem  hole  to-geders,  and 

praid  hem  alle  to  be  of  good  chore.     And  whan  they  were  redy,  he 

asked  what  tyme  of  the  day  it  was,  And  they  sayd  prime.    Than  said 

onre  kyng,  "  now  is  good  tyme !  For  alk  England  praytha  for  t8 

and  therfore  be  of  good  chore,  and  let  vs  goo  to  onre  iomey."    Anc 

than  he  said  wit^  an  highe  vois,  "  in  the  name  ^  of  almyghtay  god  anc 

seynt  George,  avaunt  Bancr!  and  scint  gcorge  this  day  be  thyn< 

helpe ! "  And  than  these  fi^nshmen  come  prikyng  donne  as  the] 

wolde  hane  oner-ridden  alle  onre  meyne.     But  god  and  onre  archen 

made  hem  sone  to  stomble  ;  ffor  onre  archers  shett  nener  arow  a-mys 

but  yt  persshed  and  brought^  to  gronndo  man  and  hors ;  ffor  the^ 

)>at  day  shoten  for  a  wager.    And  onre  stakes  mad  hem  stoppe,  I 

oner-temed  echo  on  oothir  that  they  lay  on  hopes  two  spere  lenghth 

of  heyght^.     And  onre  kyng  wit^  his  meyne  and  wtt^  his  men  o 

armes  and  archiers  that  thakked  ^  on  theym  so  thykke  with  arowef 

and  leyd  on  wit^  strokes,  and  onre  kyng  withe  his  owne  honde 

fanghta  manly.    And  thus  almyghtey  god  and  seynt  George  brought 

cure  enymies  to  grounde  and  yaf  vs  that  day  ]>•  victorie.    and  ther 

were  slayne  of  ffrenshmcn  that  day  in  the  felde  of  Agincourte  m 

thanne  A  zi  ii^  withe  prisoners  that  were  taken.     And  there  wer 

nombred  that  day  of  ffrenshmen  in  the  felde  mo  than  six  score  thov 

'  MS.  fol.  3,  back.  "  The  main  body  under  his  own  con 

*  Fr.  Blanct  the  halfo  of  a  Sol,  a  peoce  mand.    The  yanguard  aa  the  right  wir 

of  money  which  we  call  also,  a  blanke.  under  the  Duke  of  York,  the  rearguai 

Sol,   a  Sous,  or  the   French    shilling,  as  the  left  wing  under  Lord  Camois. 

whereof  terme  make  one  of  ours. — Cot-  *  MS.  mamo. 

graTe.  *  thwacked,  beat,  pattered. 
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nod,  and  of  EnglishemeB  nat  vij  h"  ;  bat  god  that  day  faughte  for  vs. 
And  after  cam  ther  tydynges  to  onre  kyng  that  there  was  a  new 
liatayle  of  ffirensh^men  redj  to  stele  on  hym,  and  comen  towardis 
[fid.  4]  hjm.  Anone  onr  kyng  let  crie  that  enery  man  shnld 
ike  his  prisoners  that  he  had  take ;  and  anon  araid  his  bataille 
ftjenne  to  fighte  wttA  the  frenshmen.  And  whanne  they  sawe  that  onr 
men  kjlled  donne  her  prisoners,  thanne  they  witMrowe  hem,  and 
Inake  hir  bataille  and  alle  hir  Array.  And  this  onre  kyng,  as  a 
▼orthy  conqneror,  had  that  day  the  victorye  in  the  felde  of  Agenconrt 
inPiaffdie.^ 

The  Duke  of  Orleance,  1.  149,  though  he  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle^  is  not  named  by  Monstrelet  as  the  leader  of  the 
attack  on  Henry's  camp : 

£t  adonc  vindrent  nounelles  au  Boy  Anglois,  que  les  Fran9ois  les 
asaaiUoient  par  derriere :  &  qn'ils  anoient  desia  prins  ses  sommiers 
&  antres  bagnes,  laqnelle  chose  estoit  veritable:  car  Bobinet  de 
Bonmonnille,  Bifflart  de  Glamasse,  Ysambart  d'Azinconrt,  &  aucnns 
autres  hommes  d'armes,  accompagnez  de  six  cens  paisans,  allerent 
ferir  an  bagaige  dndit  Boy  d'Angleterre.  Et  prindrent  lesdites 
bagnes,  &  antres  choses,  anec  grand  nombre  de  chenanx  desdits 
Anglois,  entre-temps  que  les  gardes  d'icenx  estoient  occnpez  en  la 
bataille.     Monstrelet^  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

The  2OO9OOO  French  prisoners  is  an  impossible  number,  and 
Nicolas  does  not  give  any  at  all.  The  highest  estimate  of 
the  English  loss  is  1600  men.  From  Agincourt  Henry  marched 
to  Calais,  where  he  arrived  on  October  29.  On  November  14 
he  crossed  the  Channel  to  Dover,  and  on  the  24th  entered 
London  in  triumph : 

the  Cite  of  london,  where  ]>at  there  was  shewed  many  a  fa3rre 
syghte  at  all  the  condnytes  and  at  crosse  in  the  chepe,  as  in  henenly 
arraye  of  anngels,  Archanngels,  patriarches,  prophites  and  Virgines, 
wttA  dyners  melodies,  sensyng  and  syngyng,  to  welcome  oure  kyng ; 
And  alk  the  condnytes  rennyng  Yiiih  wyne.  (Cott.  Claud.  A  viii. 
leaf  4,  back). 

The  last  three  verses  of  our  ballad  quicken  and  alter  events 

'  Nicolas  quotes  this  also,  p.  277-8,  at  foot. 
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considerably.  It  was  not  till  after  many  a  weary  siege  ai» 
fight,  culminating  with  the  fall  of  Rouen  on  January  16,  141^ 
that  Henry  saw  his  beautiful  bride,  and  that  for  one  day  onl^ 
on  May  30,  1419.  It  was  not  till  May  20,  1420,  that  b 
married  her  at  Troyes ;  not  till  December  of  that  year  that  h 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  ¥rith  his  wife  and  hi 
father-in-law,  the  French  King.  He  was  never  crowned  L 
Paris,  King  of  France,  but  his  wife  was  crowned  in  Westminste 
Abbey,  Queen  of  England,  on  St.  Matthew's  day,  September  2Z 
A.D.  1421. 


Henry  V. 


A  councell  brane  '  our  K:ing  did  hold 
with  many  a  lord  &  knight, 

in  ^  whom  he  trulye  vnderstands 
how  firance  w/thheld  his  right. 


iendian 
ambaMador 
to  the 
French  King 


therefor  a  brane  embassador 
vnto  the  'King  he  sent, 

that  he  might  flFally  vnderstand 
his  mind  &  whole  entente, 


to  yield  him 
his  right. 


or  hell  take 
it. 


12 


desiring  him,  as  *  fi^eindlye  sort, 
his  lawftdl  wright  to  yeeld, 

or  else  he  sware  *  by  dint  of  sword 
to  win  the  same  in  fcild. 


Charles  YI. 


answers 


the  "King  of  fifrance,  with  all  his  lords 

who  •  heard  this  message  plainc, 
vnto  onr  brane  embassador 
16         did  .answer  in  difidaine  ; 


»  See  tho  "Sege  of  Roan,"  Archaol, 
xxl48;  xxii.  361.— F. 

«  grave,  P.C.  (Print*  Copy).— P. 
»  Of.  Conj[€cture].— P. 


<  in,  P.C— P. 

*  vow'd,  P.C— P. 

•  which,  P.C-^P. 
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who  sayd,'  "  our  King  was  yett  but  ^  younge 

&  of  a  '  tender  age ; 
wherfor  I  way  not  for  his  warres,* 
SO       nor  care  not  for  his  rage,' 

"  whose  ^  knowledge  eke  '  in  fieats  of  amies, 

whose  sickill  ®  [is]  but  •  verry  small, 
whose  ^®  tender  ioynts  more  ffittor  are 
i4       to  tosse  a  Tennys  ball." 


that  he 
cores  not  for 
Henry 'g 
threats, 


a  tunn  of  Tennys  balls  therfore, 

in  pryde  and  great  disdaine 
he  sends  to  Noble  Henery  the  5*f,** 
28       who  recompenced  *^  his  paine. 


and  sends 
him  a  tun  of 
tcnnis-bolL*. 


&  when  our  King  this  message  hard 

he  waxed  wrath  in  his  **  hart, 
&  said  "  he  wold  such  balls  provydo 
32       that  *'  shold  make  all  franco  to  smart." 


Henry 


an  army  great  **  our  Ki^ig  prepared,** 

that  was  both  good  &  strong ; 
&  from  Sowthampton  is  our  Ki7ig 
36       With  all  his  Nauye  gone. 

he  landed  in  firance  both  safe  *^  and  sound 

w/th  all  his  warlike  traine ; 
vnto  ^"^  a  towne  called  HarfiBieetc  first  ** 
40        he  marched  vp  amaine. 


prepares  an 
army, 


lands  in 
France, 


'  And  feign'd,  P.C.— P. 
« too,  P.C— P. 
'  oftoo,  P.C— P. 

•  we  weigh^-of  his  war,  P.C  — P. 

•  fear  we  his  courage,  P.C. — P. 

•  His,  P.C— P. 

'  is,  P.O.— P. 

•  gtill. P. 

•  As  yet  bit  &c.,  P.C— P. 
'•  His.— P 


"  He  sent  unto  our  noble  K* ,  P.C. 
—P. 

"  To  recompenco,  P.C — P. 
i«  rf, p. 

'<  then,  P.C— P. 
»»  did  raise,  P.C— P. 
*'  In  France  ho  landed  safe,  &&,  P.C 
—P. 
"  And  to,  P.C— P. 
>•  of  Harfleur  strait,  P.C— P. 
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and  when  ho  had  beseeged  the  same, 

against  these  fensed  walls 
to  batter  downe  their  statlye  towers 
44        he  sent  his  English  Balls. 


Udilt 


orhcTUbeat 

ttlotlM 

gnmnd. 


1  And  he  bad  them  yeeld  [up  to  him  '] 

themselnes  &  eke  their  towne, 
or  else  he  sware  vnto  the  earth 
48        with  cannon  >  to  beate  them  downe. 


*  the  great  gunn  of  Caleis  was  vpsett^^ 

he  mounted  against  those  walls'; 
the  strongest  steepele  in  the  towne, 
52        he  threw  downe  bells  &  all. 


TheOoTeni' 

oragiTenp 

tbetown. 


*  then  those  tluii  were  the  gouemors 
their  woefull  hands  did  wringe  ^ ; 
the  brought  their  Kcyes  in  humble  sort 
56         vnto  our  gracious  King. 


Hmry 
garriaoosit, 


'  &  when  the  towne  was  woone  and  last, 

the  ffrenchmen  out  th6  ^  threw, 
&  placed  there  300  englishmen 
60         iluit  wold  to  him  be  true. 


and 


to 


this  being  done,  our  Noble  Km/^* 

marched  vp  &  downe  tluit  ^  land,— 
&  not  a  frenchman  fibr  his  liffe 
64        durst  once  his  fibrce  withstand, — 


*  Those  4  Btanz*.  not  in  print. — ^P. 

'  M8.  cut  awaj.  It  has  more  wordtf. 
-F.  He  bade  the  goremon  giro  up. 
-P. 

•  guns. — P. 
«  theiL— P. 


*  wa8--*gainst  their  wall.- 

*  Only  half  the  »  in  the  H 
'  he.— P. 

*  done  our  noble  EugliaL 
—P. 

*  the,  P.C.— P. 
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till  *  he  came  to  Agincourt ; 

& '  as  it  was  his  chance, 
to  ffind  >  the  King  in  readinosse, 
68      With  him  was  all  the  power  of  ffrance, 
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Aginoottit, 


the 
FreoohKing 
it. 


a  mightye  host  they  ^  had  prepared 

off  armed  souldiers  then, 
which  was  noe  lesse  (the  chronicle  saycs)  ^ 
n      then  600000  «  men7 


with  600,000 
mon. 


the  King  of  ffirance  tJuit  well  did  know 

the  number  of  our  men, 
in  yanting  pride  ynto  our  King 
76       sends  one  of  his  heralds  ®  then 


Charles 
ieode 


ahermld 


80 


to  vnderstand  what  he  wold  giuc 
for  the  *  ransome  of  his  liffe, 

when  in  thai  feild  he  had  taken  him  '^ 
amiddst  that  ^^  bloody  striffe. 


toukHenrj 
whatnnsom 
ho*ll  iwj  for 
hie  life. 


ii  when  >'  our  King  the  Message  heard,*' 

did  straight  the  '^  answer  make, 
saying,  "  before  that  thing  shold  *^  come  to  passe, 
84        many  '^  of  their  harts  shold  ^^  ake ! 


Henry 
anewen 


'  Until,  P.C— P. 

•  Where,  P.C.— P. 

•  He   found. — P.      kim   wa$,   1.   68, 
marked  out  by  P.  co]^[ecturally]. — ^F. 

•  He,  P.C— P. 

•  by  just  account^  P.C. — P. 

•  40,000,  P.C— P. 

'  Between   18  and  10^  Stanza  of  y* 
3[S.  is  the  following  in  Print :  — 
Which  fight  did  much  amaze  our  king, 

For  he  and  *  all  his  host 


Not  passing  fifteen  thousand  had 
Account^  at  the  most. — P. 

•  Did  send  a  Herald,  P.C— P. 

•  rf.— P. 

»•  he  in  field  sVd  ...  bo,  P.C— P. 

"  their,  P.C— P. 

"  then  .  .  .—P. 

*■  with  cheerful  heart-^P. 

»*  this.— P. 

>*  thing  ahold,  cut  out  by  P.— P. 

>•  some.— P.  "  shaU,  P.C— P. 


•  in.-P. 
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"My  taMTt'i 
blood." 


88 


"  vnto  your  proud  prasumptuss  princo 
declare  this  thing,"  qtioth  hee, 

"  my  owne  harts  blood  shall  pay  the  price ; 
nought  1  else  he  getts  of  me."  * 


The  French 


then  all  the  night  the  frenchman  Lyen, 

with  triumphe,  mirth,  &  loy ; 
the  next  morning  they  mad  Ml  accomp[t]  ' 
92        our  Armye  to  destroye. 


play  at  dice 
for  Uie 
EngUah, 


96 


&  for  our  King  &  all  his  Lords 
at  dice  the  *  playd  apace, 

&  for  our  comon  souldiers  coates 
they  set  a  prize  but  base, 


and  Talae 
Uidrred 
ooateat8<l., 
white  at  iff. 


100 


8  pence  for  a  redd  coate,* 

&  a  groate  was  sett  to  a  white ;  ^ 
because  they '  color  was  soo  light, 

they  sett  noe  better  buy  itt.* 


Henry  en- 

oDurageshia 

men: 


104 


the  cheerfull  day  at  last  was  come ; 

our  King  wtth  Noble  hart 
did  pray  his  valliant  soldiers  all 

to  play  a  worthye  part. 


108 


&  not  to  shrinke  from  £Ednting  foes, 
whose  fearfull  harts  in  fieeld 

wold  by  their  feirco  couragious  stroakes 
be  soone  in-forced  *  to  yeeld ; 


'  none. — ^P, 

*  Seren  Stans*.  following  not  in  Print. 


-.p. 


'  Making  account  the  next  morning, 
or. 
They  made  &c.— P.    del,  full— P. 


*  they.— P. 

*  coat  was  set, — ^P. 

*  And  fourpenoo  for  a  white, — I 
'  Thcyput  in  bracketa  by  P.  coji 

*  hfU—P. 

*  enforced. — P. 
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"regard  not  of  ^  their  multitade, 

tho  they  are  more  then  wee, 
for  eche  of  ts  well  able  is 
112       to  beate  downe  ffrenchmen  3  ; 


••Don't 
mind  tho 
French 
nnmben ; 
each  of  ns 
oiuikm 
three  of 
them;  but 


"  yett  let  euerye  man  provide  himselfe  * 

a  strong  '  snbstantiall  stake, 
&  set  it  right  before  himselfe, 
116        the  horsmans  force  to  breake." 


let  ereiy 
ucher  get  a 
stake  to  etop 
the  hone- 
men." 


120 


&  then  ^  bespake  the  Duke  of  yorke 
" 0  noble  King"  said  hee, 

"  tho  leading  of  that  ^  battell  brane 
vouch[s]afe  to  giue  it  *  me  !  ** 


The  Duke  of 
York 


loads  the 
Yaoguard. 


"  god  amercy,  cosen  yorke,"  sayos  hee,  Henry 

"  I  doe  ^  grant  thee  thy  request ; 
Marcho  yon  *  on  conragioaslye,  [page  848] 

124  &  I  will  guide  ^  the  rest."  thereat. 


then  came  the  bragginge  frenchmen  downo 

With  cmell  *®  force  &  might, 
with  whome  our  noble  King  began 
123       a  harde  &  cruell  ffight. 


TheFrcnok 
oomeon. 


our  English  archers  ^^  discharged  their  shafts 

as  thicke  as  hayle  in  skye,^^ 
&  13  many  a  frenchman  in  that  ^^  feeldo 
133        that  happy  day  did  dye  ; 


Onrarohcn 


kill  many; 


'  you,  or  then. — ^P. 

<  Atmj0{/0  iflinl.  IHintheMS.  P. 
BAfkBittogotoL  113.  $fett  ia  miuked 
•ot  bv  P.— F. 

'  Bnt  yet  let  eTery  man  provido 
A  strong  &c. — ^P. 

•  With  that,  P.C.— P. 
»  this  (the),  P.O.— P. 

•  to,P.C.— P. 


'  4rf<?].— P. 

•  then— thou,  P.C.— P. 

•  lead,  P.C— P. 

"  greater,  PC— P. 

»»  d,  English.  [Insert]  they,  P.C— P. 

"  from  skye,  P.C— P. 

»  That,  P.C— P. 

'*  the,  P.C— P. 
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their  stakef 
■top  the 


10,000 

FraDdi 

■lain, 

10,000 


end  Henry 
wine  the 
daj. 


>  fior  the  horssmen  stumbled  on  our  stakes, 

&  soe  their  lines  they  lost ; 
&  man  J  a  frenchman  there  was  tane 
136  for  prusoners  to  their  *  cost. 

10000  £&enchmen  '  there  were  slaine 

of  enemies  in  the  ficeld, 
&  neere  as  many  prisoners  tane  * 
140  that  day  were  fibrced  to  yeeld. 

thns  had  onr  King  a  happy  day 

&  yictorye  oner  ffirance ; 
he  brought  his  foes  vnder  his  fieete  * 
144  thai  late  in  pride  did  prance. 


WhOethe 
fight  is  going 
on, newB 
oomee 


thetthe 

FMndihAT* 

plundered 

theBagUah 

teste. 


Henzj 


ordereell 
the  Frendi 
primnen  to 
beeUin, 


^  when  they  were  at  the  Maine  battell  there 

with  all  their  might  &  forces,  then  ^ 
a  crye  came  ffrom  our  English  tents 
148  that  we  were  robbed  all  them  * ; 

for  the  Duke  of  Orleance,  wtth  a  band  of  men, 

to  our  English  tents  they  came  '; 
all  ^^  our  lewells  &  treasure  that  they  haue  takei 
152  &  many  of  our  boyes  ^^  haue  slaine. 

much  greeyed  was  King  ^*  Harry  therat,— 

this  was  against^'  the  law  of  armes  then, — 
comands  eu&rye  souldicr  on  paine  of  death 
156  to  slay  euarfe  prisoner  then.^^ 


*  This  stanza  not  in  Print.<»P. 

•  [prisoner  •  •  ]  his,  [PJC. — P. 
»  men  that  day,  P.O.— P. 

«  (d.  P.C.)-P. 

•  them  quicklT  under  foot,  P.O. — P. 

*  The  Kine  Stanz*  following  not  in 
print,  but  instead  the  annexed  stanza 
vizt. : — 

The  Lord  presenre  our  noble  King 
And  grant  to  him  likewise 
The  upjDer  hand  and  victory 
Of  all  his  enemies !  — P. 


*  force  and  might. — ^P. 

*  they  were  robbed  quite. — ^P. 

*  Of  men  unto  than,  came. — ^P. 
'*  And  prefixed;  lewdU  ^,  and 

marked  out  by  P.— F, 

■1  all  our  boys,  so  Shakesp?  —P. 

»«  the  Ktng.—P. 

1*  Being 'gainst — P.  and  <Afli  de 
— F. 

>^  And  bade  yT  slay  their  Prisom 
For  to  rcTenge  these  huzms.- 
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200000  '  ffrenchemen  our  Englishmen  had, 

some  2,  &  some  had  one  ^ ; 
eaerje  one  was  commanded  by  sound  of  trampett 
160        to  slay  his  prisoner  then.' 

&  then  th^  followed  vpon  the  maine  battell ; 

the  firenchmen  th6  fled  then  * 
towards  the  citye  of  Paris 
164        as  fast  as  the  ^  might  gone. 

but  then  ther  was  nener  a  peere  with-in  franco  • 

of  all  those  ^  Nobles  then, 
of  all  those  worthye  Disse  poeres, 
168        durst  come  to  Khig  Harry  *  then. 
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200,000  of 
them. 


The  Ppenoh 
flee  towards 
PtfiB, 


and  no 
Dnznper 
dans  meet 
King  Harry; 


Kathorine 


but  then  Katherine,  the  Kings  fayre  daughter  there,*  bntthe 

Princeas 

being  proued  apparant  his  heyre, 
with  her  maidens  ^^  in  most  sweet  attire 
to  King  Harry  did  repayre ;  " 


176 


&  when  shoe  came  before  our  **  King, 

shoe  kneeled  vpon  her  knee, 
desiring  him  ^*  that  his  warres  wold  **  cease, 

&  that  **  ho  her  loue  wold  bee. 


comes  and 
asks  him 


to  marry 
her. 


180 


there-ypon  our  English  Lords  then  agreed  ** 

with  the  Peeres  of  ffrance  then  **  ; 
soe  he  Marryed  Katherine,  the  KingB  foire  daughter,  He  does,  wid 

&  was  crowned  King  in  Paris  then.^^ 

ffins. 


Kin^in 
Paris. 


'  lO.OOO.—P.   Both  men  deleted.— F. 
'  Some  one  and  some  had  two. — P. 
'  And  each  was  bid  by  Tmmpots  sound 
To  slay  his  prisoner  tho, 

(OP) 

His  Prisoner  to  slo. — P. 

*  anon. — P.  ihe^  L  162,  and  ^,  the  and 
tp  of  1.  161  deleted  by  P.— F. 

»  they.— P. 

•  Then  was  there  never  a  Peer  in 
France.  Coiy. — P. 

Then  con/d  there  not  bo  found  in  France 
Of  their  Nobles  all  or  Some. — P. 


*  Not  one  of  all  those. — P. 

•  to  Kf  Harry  come. — ^P. 


•  King's  Daughter  fair,  [P.IC— P. 
»•  aU— Maids.— P.     then,  1.    169,  his, 
1.  170,  most,  1.  171,  marked  d  by  P.— F. 

Did  to  our  King  rep^,  [P.]C.— P. 

our. — P. 

d.—P. 

might. — P. 

Our  K»  &  —  Lords.— P. 
••  Soon  with  the  French  agreed. — P. 

So  at  Paris  he  fair  KathT  wed 

And  crowned  was  with  speed. — P. 
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There  are  two  sides  to  Early  English  Literature ;  one  gay,  the 
other  grave ;  one  light,  the  other  earnest :  and  a  man  who  comes 
to   the   subject  fresh  from  struggles  in   the   cause   of  reform, 
social  and  political,  and  meets  first  with  the  grave  and  earnest 
side  of  our  early  writings,  is  struck  with  delight  and  surprise  at 
finding  that  in  the  old  days,  too,  protesters  against  wrong  existed, 
and  that  English  writers  denounced  from  the  depths  of  their 
soul,  in  words  of  sternest  indignation,  the  oppressions  and  abuses 
from  which  the  English  poor  of  their  days  suflFered.     Having 
passed  myself  from  those  Morning  Chronicle  letters  on  ''  Labour 
and  the  Poor  " — which  in  1849-50  revealed  so  much  of  the  sad 
state  of  our  workmen, — from  meetings  of  sweated  tailors,  over- 
worked bakers,  and  ballast-heavers  forced  into  drunkenness,  to 
the  pages  of  Roberd  of  Brunne's  Ilandlyng  SynnCy  Langlande's 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughmariy  Piers  Ploughman's   Crede,  and 
works  of  like  kind  from  1303  to  1560, — I  can  bear  witness  to 
the  deep  impression  made  on  me  by  the  noble  and  fervent  spirits 
of  our  early  men,  rebuking  the  selfish,  denouncing  the  hard- 
hearted, calling  down  God's  judgment  on  the  oppressor ;  striving, 
in  their  time  too,  to  leave  the  land  better  than  they  found  it. 
As  one  looked  backward  to  these  sources  of  the  river  of  EnHish 
life,  one  heard  a  great  murmur  of  wrong  rise  from  the  torrents' 
currents,  one  saw  the  stream  turbid  with  the  woes  of  *'  bumble 
folk ; "  but  there  were  never  wanting  voices,  ordering  the  one  to 
be  stilled  in  orderly  channels,  and  the  other  cleared.     Further 

*  This  is  a  satirical  Allegory:  and  seems  not  very  ancient,  vid.  St.  13,  ▼.  4.— P. 
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study  of  our  early  writers  did  not  lessen  this  impression :  for 
though  the  bright  side  came,  though  Chaucer's  living  sketches 
portrayed  all  that  was  merriest  in  early  days,  yet  still  there  was 
method  in  his  mirth;  abuses  in  religion  and  social  life  were 
exposed,  none  the  less  effectively  because  with   a  joke;  and 
when  he  spoke  seriously,  he  too  declared,  "Thilke  that  thay 
clepe  thralles,  ben  Goddes  people ;  for  humble  folk  ben  Christies 
frendes :  thay  ben  contubernially  with  the  Lord :  .  .  .  certes, 
extorciouns   and    despit    of    our    undirlinges    is    dampnable.'^ 
(Persones  Tale,  De  avaritia.)    To  their  honour  be  it  said,  our 
early  writers  were  on  the  weak  man's  side  against  the  strong, 
and  did  what  in  them  lay  to  lessen  the  vice  of  the  world.     It  is 
this  which  makes  the  lovers  of  them  not  only  surprised,  but  in- 
dignant, at  the  willing  and  wilful  ignorance  in  which  men  of  our 
day  remain  with  regard  to  them.     Our  modems  will  not  take  a 
few  days'  trouble  to  master  their  language ;  they  care  little  fortheir 
thoughts :  but  when  once  the  readers  of  the  nineteenth — or  is  it 
to  be  the  twentieth  ? — century  awake  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fiict  that  there  is  an  Early  English  Literature  worth  studying,  they 
will  be  ashamed  of  their  countrymen's  long  neglect,  and  gladly 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  treasures  they  will  find — food  for 
all  the  best  impulses  of  the  human  souL     So  far  as  I  know,  justice 
has  never  yet  been  done  to  this  spirit  of  our  early  literature  by  any 
writer  on  it,  except  the  latest — Professor  Morley.     He,  a  man 
of  mind  akin  with  that  of  our  old  men — fresh  from  half  a  life 
spent  in  struggles  for*  reform  in  health-laws,  education,  politics, 
and  religion,  ever  backing  the  right  and  fighting  the  wrong — has 
come  to  the  old  books  and  said  to  them,  not  only  "  what  were  you 
translated  or  altered  from,  what  manuscripts  are  there  of  you  ?  " 
but  first  and  mainly,  "  what  do  you  meaji?  what  has  the  spirit  of 
your  writer  got  to  say  to  the  spirits  of  me  and  men  here  now  ?  " 
And  the  old  bones  (that  were  nothing  more  to  so  many)  have 
taken  flesh  again  and  answered  him,  have  stretched  out  their  hands 
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and  gript  his  as  a  friend's ;  and  he  has  put  down  their  answer  for 
us  in  his  own  way  in  divers  places  of  his  genial  and  able  book,* 
one  of  which  I  quote.  He  is  speaking  of  Gower's  Vox  Clor- 
mantis,  written  on  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion. 

*'  In  that  earlier  work,  though  written  with  vigour  and  ease  in 
Latin,  the  language  of  literature  which  alone  then  seemed  to  be 
lasting,  John  Grower  spoke  especially  and  most  essentially  the 
English  mind.  To  this  day  we  hear  among  our  living  country- 
men, as  was  to  be  heard  in  Gower's  time  and  long  before, 
the  voice  passing  from  man  to  man  that — ^in  spite  of  admixture 
with  the  thousand  defects  incident  to  human  character — sustains 
the  keynote  of  oiur  literature,  and  speaks  from  the  soul  of  our 
history  the  secret  of  our  national  success.  It  is  the  voice  that 
expresses  the  persistent  instinct  of  the  English  mind  to  find 
out  what  is  unjust  among  us  and  undo  it,  to  find  out  duty  to 
be  done  and  do  it,  as  God's  bidding.  We  twist  religion  into 
many  a  mistaken  form.  With  thought  &ee  and  opinions  mani- 
fold we  have  run  through  many  a  trial  of  excess  and  of  its 
answering  reaction.  In  battle  for  main  principles  we  have 
worked  on  through  political  and  social  con^cts  in  which  often, 
no  doubt,  unworthy  men  rising  to  prominence  have  misused 
for  a  short  time  dishonest  influence.  But  there  has  been  no 
real  check  to  the  great  current  of  national  thought,  the  stream 
firom  which  the  long  line  of  our  English  writers,  like  the  trees 
by  the  fertile  river-bank,  derive  their  health  and  strength. 
We  have  seen  how  persistently  that  slow  and  earnest  English 
labour  towards  God  and  the  right  was  maintained  for  six 
centiuies  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  from  the  day  when 
Caedmon  struck  the  first  note  of  our  strain  of  English  song  ¥dth 
the  words :  *  For  us  it  is  very  right  that  we  praise  with  our 
words,  love  in  minds,  the  Keeper  of  the  Heavens,  Glory  King  of 
Hosts.'  It  was  the  old  spirit  still  in  Chaucer's  time  that  worked 
in  the  *  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,'  and  spoke  through  the  Voice 
of  Gower  as  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  *  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord.'  It  needed  not  in  those  days  that  a  man 
should  be  a  Wicliffite  to  see  the  griefs  of  the  Church  and 
people,  and  to  trace  them  to  their  root  in  duties  unperformed. 
Gower's  name  is  a  native  one,  possibly  Cymric,  but  derived  pro- 
bably in  or  near  Kent,  from  the  old  Saxon  word  for  raarsh- 

>  JEnglM  Writer 8,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i  p.  106-7. 
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country^  of  which  there  was  much  about  the  Thames  mouth, 
Cryrwa-land.     His  genius  is  unmixed  Anglo-Saxon,  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  literature  before  the  Conquest,  in  the  simple  ear- 
nestness of  a  didactic  manner  leavened  by  no  bold  originality  of 
fency.     In  his  Latin  verse  Gowef  writes  easily,  and,  having  his 
soul  in  his  theme,  forcibly.     But  he  tells  that  which  he  knows, 
and  invents  rarely.     His  few  inventions  also,  as  of  the  dream  of 
transformed  beasts  that  represent  Wat  Tyler's  rabble,  of  the 
ship  of  the  state  at  sea,  of  his  landing  at  an  island  full  of  turmoil 
which  an  old  man  described  to  him  as  Britain,  are  contrivances 
wanting  in  the  subtlety  and  the  audacity  of  true  imaginative 
genius.     He  does  not  see  as  he  writes,  and  so  write  that  all  they 
who  read  see  with  him.     But  in  his  own  old  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  way,  he  tries  to  put  his  soul  into  his  work.     Thus,  in  the 
*  Vox  Clamantis '  we  have  heard  him  asking  that  the  soul  of  his 
book,  not  its  form,  be  looked  to ;  and  speaking  the  truest  English 
in  such  sentences  as  that  *  the  eye  is  blind,  and  the  ear  deaf, 
that  convey  nothing  down  to  the  heart's  depth ;  and  the  heart 
that  does  not  utter  what  it  knows  is  as  a  live  coal  under  ashes. 
If  I  know  little,  there  may  be  another  whom  that  little  will 
help.     Poor,  I  give  of  my  scanty  store,  for  I  would  rather  be  of 
Bmall  use  than  of  none.     But  to  the  man  who  believes  in  Grod 
no  power  is  unattainable  if  he  but  rightly  feels  his  work;  he 
ever  has  enough  whom  God  increases.'     This  is  the  old  spirit  of 
Caedmon  and  of  Bede,  in  which  are  laid,  while  the  earth  lasts, 
ttie  strong  foundations  of  our  literature.     It  was  the  strength  of 
such  a  temper  in  him  that  made  Gower  strong.     *  God  knows,' 
be  says  again,  *  my  wish  is  to  be  useful ;  that  is  the  prayer  that 
directs  my  labour.'     And  while  he  thus  touches  the  root  of  his 
country's  philosophy,  the  form  of  his  prayer  that  what  he  has 
written  may  be  what  he  would  wish  it  to  be,  is  still  a  thoroughly 
sound  definition  of  good  English  writing.     His  prayer  is  that 
there  may  be  no  word  of  untruth,  and  that  *each  word  may 
answer  to  the  thing  it  speaks  of,  pleasantly  and  fitly ;  that  he 
may  flatter  in  it  no  one,  and  seek  in  it  no  praise  above  the  praise 
of  God.     Give  me,'  he  asks,  ^  that  there  shall  be  less  vice  and 
more  virtue  for  my  speaking.' " 

So  fiu*  as  regards  the  spirit  of  our  early  literature,  I  believe 

thai  Professor  Morley  is  justified  in  every  word  that  he  has  said. 

Granted  the  occasional  coarseness  of  expressions  in  it  to  us, 

granted  many  another  shortcoming,  the  spirit  of  it  is  noble  and 

VOL.  II.  N 
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worthy  of  honour,  as  its  words  are  worthy  of  study,  by  every 
EDglishmaiL 

The  present  poem.  Conscience^  is  one  effort,  a  late  one,  in  the 
strain  of  that  ^'  slow  and  earnest  labour  towards  God  and  the 
right "  of  which  Professor  Morley  speaks.  Differing  as  it  does 
in  word  and  form  from  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (or  Remorse  of 
Conscience)  which  Dan  Michel  of  North  Gate,  ^*  ane  brother  of 
the  cloystre  of  saynt  Austin  of  Canterburi,"  fulfilled  in  the 
year  of  our  lordes  bearing,  1340,  it  has  yet  the  same  aim, 

Hb  boc  is  ywrite 

uor  englisse  men,  \»et  hi  vyte  (may  learn) 

hou  hi  ssoUe  ham-zelae  ssriae, 

and  maki  ham  klene  ine  ffise  line. 

With  Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole  in  1345  (or  thereabouts),  its 
writer  desires  that  by  his  Pricke  of  Conscience  men  may 

Be  stird  J>ar-by  til  ryghtwyse  way, 

^t  es,  tille  )>e  way  of  gude  lyfyng, 

And  at  >e  last  be  broght  til  gude  endyng.    (p.  258,  L  9611.) 

With  Langlande,  our  Conscience  tries  the  Court,  the  Lawyers, 
the  Landlords,  the  Merchants,  the  Clergy ;  and  all  he  finds  in 
the  possession  of  his  enemies.  Covetousness,  Lechery,  Usury, 
Avarice,  and  Pride  have  their  way  with  all ;  the  husbandmen  are 
left  desolate  so  that  they  cannot  help  the  poor,  and  Conscienoeis 
driven  out  to  lodge  in  the  wood,  and  eat  hips  and  haws,  his  only 
comforters  being  Mercy,  Pity,  and  Almsdeeds.  In  early  times 
Langlande's  Conscience  fared  better:  he  got  the  King  on  his 
side ;  stood  his  ground  well ;  reproved  Mede  or  Bribery ;  brought 
sinners  to  repentance,  sent  them  seeking  for  truth,  and  remained 
master  of  the  situation.  (See  Langlande^s  Vision  of  Piers 
the  PUmglmuiny  ed.  Skeat,  E.  E.  Text  Soc  1867,  Passus  3-5.) 

A  contrast  of  the  different  evils  complained  of  by  reforming 
writers  in  different  ages,  and  the  comparative  prominence  given 
to  each  vice  by  each  writer,  could  not  fail  to  bring  out  the  cha- 
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racteristics  of  the  successive  periods  of  our  social  history,  and 
be  of  great  interests  But  though  I  have  some  material  for  it, 
want  of  space  forbids  my  attempting  it  here.  Still,  the  point 
may  be  illustrated  by  looking  at  the  clergy's  hinderers  in  their 
good  work  of  giving,  as  mentioned  in  the  present  poem, 

for  their  wiues  &  their  children  soe  hange  them  Tpon, 
that  whosoen^  giucs  almes  deeds  thej  will  gioe  none, 

when  set  beside  Boberd  of  Brunne's  complaints,  in  his  Handlyng 
Synne,  about  the  priest's  mare  or  concubine,  and  the  earlier  one 
of  the  Old  English  Homilies  (?  about  1200  a,d.)  that  Mr, 
Richard  Morris  will  edit,  probably  in  1869,  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society : 

And  ol^re  fele  lerdemen  spoken  alse  lewede  also  nre  drihten  seide 
^h  anes  prophetes  mn^e.  Erit  sicut  populus  sacerdos.  Prest  sal 
leden  his  lif  alse  lewede  znsBn  .  and  swo  hie  dot$  ntit5e !  and  sumdcl 
werse.  For  J>e  lewede  man  wurSetJ  his  spuse  mid  clones  more  fane  mid 
Urn  seluen.  and  prest  naht  sis  (  =  80  his)  chirechc,  fe  is  his  spnse ' 
ac  his  daie,  pe  is  his  hore .  awlenc^  hire  mid  clothes .  more  fan  him 
aeluen.  De  chirche  clones  ben  to-brokene '  and  ealdo .  and  his 
wines  shale  ben  hole  i  and  newe .  His  alter  clo5  great  and  sole  i  and 
hire  chemise  sma]  and  hwit .  and  te  albe  sol  i  and  hire  smoc  hwit. 
Pe  haued-line  sward  i  and  hire  wimpel  wit .  o^or  maked  gelen  mid 
tt&m.  De  meshakele  of  medeme  fastain .  and  hire  mcntel  grene 
<^  bnmet.  De  corporeals  sole  i  and  nnshapliche  .  hire  handcloSes  . 
and  hire  bord  doiSes  maked  wite  and  lustliche  on  to  siene.  De  caliz 
of  tin  i  and  hire  nap  of  mazere  and  ring  of  golde.  And  is  pe  prest 
two  mnchele  forculSere  .  fane  f e  lewede.  Swo  he  wnrSeS  his  hore 
fliore  fan  his  spnse. — EomUies  in  Trinity  Goll.  MS.  a.d.  1200. 

Translation  by  Mr,  Bichard  Morris, 

And  many  other  learned  men  speak  as  the  unlearned,  as  our  Lord 
spake  ihrongh  the  month  of  a  prophet,  Erit  sictU,  8fc.  The  priest 
shall  lead  his  life  as  the  laity ;  and  so  they  do  now,  and  somewhat 
worse,  for  the  layman  hononreth  his  spouse  with  clothes  more  than 
himself,  and  the  priest  not  so  his  church,  which  is  his  spouse ;  but 
his  day  (maid  servant),  who  is  his  whore,  whom  he  adometh  with 
clothes  more  than  himself.     The  church  cloths  are  ragged  and  old, 

m2 
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and  his  woman's  shall  be  whole  and  new.  His  altar  doth  great 
(coarse)  and  dirty  (soiled),  and  her  chemise  small  and  white;  and 
the  alb  soiled,  and  her  smock  white;  the  head  linen  black,  and 
her  wimple  (neck-cloth)  white,  or  made  yellow  with  saffron.  The 
masscloth  of  paltry  fnstian,  and  her  mantle  green  or  bnmet;  the 
corporas  soiled  and  badly  made,  her  hand-cloths  and  her  table- 
clotlis  made  white  and  pleasant  to  the  sight.  The  chalice  of  tin,  and 
her  cnp  of  maser  (a  sort  of  hard  wood  gilded  or  inlaid  with  jewels), 
and  her  ring  of  gold ;  and  so  the  priest  is  much  worse  than  the  lai^, 
for  he  hononreth  his  whore  more  than  his  sponse. 

On  the  question  of  the  rents  asked  by  grasping  landlordu,  I 
may  quote  a  passage  from  Ascham  used  in  the  Forewords  to  T%e 
Babeea  Bohe^  &c    (E.  E.  T.  Soc,  1868). 

"  He  says  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  on  Nov.  21,  1547  (Worilb, 
ed.  Giles,  L  140-1), 

**  *  Qui  auctores  sunt  tantae  miseriae  ?  .  .  .  Sunt  illi  qui  hodie 
passim,  in  Anglia,  pra^dia  monasteriorum  gravissimis  annuls 
reditibus  auxerunL  Hinc  omnium  rerum  exauctum  pretium ;  hi 
homines  expilant  totam  rempublicam.  Villici  et  coloni  universi 
laborant,  parcunt,  corradunt,  ut  istis  satisfaciant.  .  .  Hinc  tot 
&milia3  dissipata^,  tot  domus  collapsae!  .  .  Hinc,  quod  omnium 
miserrimum  est,  nobile  illud  decus  et  robur  Angliae,  nomen,  in- 

quam,  Fowwwiorwm  Anglorum,  fractum  et  collisum  est 

Nam  vita,  qujs  nunc  vtvituk  a  plurim is,  non  vita,  8ed  misbbia 

EOT.' 

(When  will  these  words  cease  to  be  true  of  our  land  ?  They 
should  be  burnt  into  all  our  hearts.)  " 

Harrison,  in  1577,  speaks  more  easily  about  rents,  and  as  he 
deals  also  with  the  question  of  Usury  or  Interest  noted  in  our 
poem,  I  make  a  long  quotation  from  his  Description  of  Englandj 
a  book  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  England  of  Shakespeare's 
days,  and  which  I  hope  we  shall  soon  reprint  in  the  Extra  Series 
of  our  Early  English  Text  Society.  Harrison  is  speaking  of  the 
"  Three  things  greatlie  amended  in  England  "  in  his  day :  '*(1.) 
Chimnies;  (2.)  Hard  lodging;  (3.)  Furniture  of  household," 
and  of  the  latter  says  : 

The  third  thing  they  toll  of,  is   the  exchange   of  vessell,  as   of 
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treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  woodden  spoones  into  siluer  or  tin. 

For  80  common  were  all  sorts  of  treene  stufie  in  old  time,  tliat  a  man 

Bhoald  hardlie  find  fonre  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  perad- 

nentore  a  salt)  in  a  good  farmer's  honse,  and  yet  for  all  this  frngalitie  ^ 

(if  it  may  so  be  instly  called)  they  were  scarse  able  to  line  and  paie 

their  rents  at  their  daies  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an  horsse,  or 

more,  although  they  paid  bat  fonre  pounds  at  the  yttermost  by  the 

jnie.    Such  also  was  their  pouertie,  that  if  some  one  od  fiirmer  or 

hubandman  had  b^ene  at  the  alehouse,  a  thing  greatlie  vsed  in  those 

daiee,  amongst  six  or  seuen  of  his  neighbours,  and  there  in  a  brauerie 

to  Bhew  what  store  he  had,  did  cast  downe  his  pursse,  and  therein  a 

noble  or  six  shillings  in  siluer  vnto  them  (for  few  such  men  then 

cared  for  gold  bicause  it  was  not  so  readie  paiment,  and  they  were 

oft  inforced  to  giue  a  penie  for  the  exchange  of  an  angell)  it  was 

Terie  likelie  that  all  the  rest  could  not  laie  downe  so  much  against  it : 

whereas  in  my  time,  although  peraduenture  foure  pounds  of  old  rent 

be  improued  to  fortie,  fifbie,  or  an  hundred  pounds,  yet  will  the 

fiumer  (as  another  palme  or  date  tree)  thinke  his  gaines  verie  small 

toward  the  end  of  his  terme,   if  he  haue  not  six  or  seuen  yeares 

rent  lieng  by  him,  therewith  to  purchase  a  new  lease,  beside  a  fairo 

garnish  of  pewter  on  his  cupbord,  with  so  much  more  in  od  vessell 

going  about  the  house,  thr6e  or  foure  featherbeds,  so  manie  couerlids 

•nd  carpets  of  tapistrie,  a  siluer  salt,  a  bowle  for  wine  (if  not  an 

whole  neast)  and  a  dozzen  of  spoones  to  furnish  yp  the  sute.     This 

iIbo  he  taketh  to  be  his  owne  cleere,  for  what  stocke  of  monie 

Boener  he  gathereth  &  laieth  yp  in  all  his  yeares,  it  is  often  s^ene, 

that  the  landlord  will  take  such  order  with  him  for  the  same,  when 

he  renueth  his  lease,  which  is  commonlie  eight  or  six  yearos  before  the 

old  be  expired  (sith  it  is  now  growen  almost  to  a  custome,  that  if  he 

come  not  to  his  lord  so  long  before,  another  shall  step  in  for  a  reuer- 

ftion,  and  so  defeat  him  out  right)  that  it  shall  neuer  trouble  him  more 

than  the  haire  of  his  beard,   when  the   barber  hath  washed  and 

ihaiien  it  finom  his  chin.     And  as  they  commend  these,  so  (beside  the 

decaie  of  housekeeping  whereby  the  pooro  haue  beene  relieued)  they 

speake  also  of  thr6e  things  that  are  growen  to  be  yerie  grieuous  ynto 

them,  to  wit,  the  inhansing  of  rents,  latelie  mentioned ;  the  dailie 

oppression  of  copiholders,  whose  lords  s^eke  to  bring  their  pooro 

tenants  almost  into  plaine  seruitude  and  miserie,  daily  deuising  new 

meanes,  and  seeking  yp  all  the  old  how  to  cut  them  shorter  and 

*  The  sidenotc  here  is  **  This  was  in  tho  time  of  gcnerall  idlencsse/* 
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shorter,  doubling,  trebling,  and  now  &  then  senen  times  increasbg 
their  fines,  drining  them  also  for  euerie  trifle  to  loose  and  forfeit  their 
tenures  (by  whome  the  greatest  part  of  the  realme  dooth  stand  and  is 
mainteined)  to  the  end  they  may  fleece  them  yet  more,  which  is  a 
lamentable  hering.  The  third  thing  they  talke  of  is  vsnriey  a  trade 
brought  in  by  the  Icwes,  now  perfectlie  practised  almost  by  euerie 
christian,  and  so  conmionlie,  that  he  is  accompted  but  for  a  foole 
that  dooth  lend  his  monie  for  nothing.  In  time  past  it  was  Son  pro 
sarte,  that  is,  the  principall  onelie  for  the  principall ;  but  now  beside 
that  which  is  aboue  the  principall  properlie  called  Vsura,  we  chalenge 
Fosnus,  that  is  commoditio  of  soile,  &  fruits  of  the  earth,  if  not  the 
ground  it  selfe.  In  time  past  also  one  of  the  hundred  was  much, 
from  thence  it  rose  vnto  two,  called  in  Latine  Vimra,  Ex  Beztanie; 
thr6e,  to  wit  Ex  quadra/nte  ;  then  to  foure,  to  wit  Ex  triente ;  then  to 
fine,  which  is  Ex  quincunce ;  then  to  six,  called  Ex  semisse^  &c, :  as 
the  accompt  of  the  Assis  ariseth,  and  comming  at  the  last  vnto 
Vsura  ex  dsse,  it  amounteth  to  twelue  in  the  hundred,  and  therefore 
the  Latines  call  it  Cefiiteaimay  for  that  in  the  hundred  moneth  it 
doubleth  the  principall;  but  more  of  this  elsewhere.  See  Cicero 
against  Verres^  Demosthenes  against  Aphobiis,  and  Athencsus  lib.  13.  in 
fine:  and  when  thou  hast  read  them  well,  helpe  I  praie  thee  in 
lawfuU  maner  to  hang  vp  such  as  take  Centum  pro  ceiito,^  for  they  are 
no  better  worthie,  as  I  doo  iudgo  in  conscience.  Forget  not  also  such 
landlords  as  vse  to  value  their  leases  at  a  secret  estimation  giuen  of 
the  wealth  and  credit  of  the  taker,  whereby  they  sceme  (as  it  were) 
to  eat  them  vp  and  deale  with  bondmen,  so  that  if  the  leassee  be 
thought  to  be  worth  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  paie  no  lesse  for  his 
new  termc,  or  else  another  to  enter  with  hard  and  doubtfull  conenants. 
I  am  sorie  to  report  it,  ranch  more  greened  to  vnderstand  of  the 
practise ;  but  most  sorowfuU  of  all  to  vnderstand  that  men  of  great 
port  and  countenance  are  so  farre  fr^m  suflcring  their  farmers  to  hane 
anie  gaine  at  all,  that  they  themselues  become  gi*asiera,  butchers, 
tanners,  shecpmasters,  woodmen,  and  denique  quid  non^  thereby  to 
inrich  themselues,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  countric  into  their 
owno  hands,  leaning  the  communal  tie  weake,  or  as  an  idoll  with 
broken  or  feeble  armes,  which  may  in  a  time  of  peace  haue  a  plau- 
sible shew,  but  when  necessitie  shall  inforce,  haue  an  heauie  an 
bitter  sequele. — Holinshed,  voL  i.  p.  188-189,  ed.  1586. 

The  date  of  the  poem  I  cannot  pretend  to  fix,     "  The  new 
found  land  "  of  1.  91— 

'  '*  By  the  yeare  **  is  the  sidenote. 
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We  banisht  thee  the  country  beyond  the  salt  sea, 
&  sett  theo  on  shore  in  the  new-found  land — 

cannot  refer,  I  think,  to  the  re-discovery  of  Newfoundland  by 
John  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  England,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1497  (Penny  CycL).    The  date  must  be  later  than  that. 

The  first  three  stanzas  of  the  poem,  which  should  contain 
twenty-one  lines,  in  the  Manuscript  (which  is  written  without 
divigions)  contain  only  eighteen  lines.  Mr.  Skeat  has  sent  me 
two  arrangements  of  them,  of  which  the  following  seems  the 
right  one : 

As  I  walked  of  late  by  one  wood  side, 

to  god  for  to  meditate  was  my  entent, 
where  ynder  a  hawtbome  I  suddenly  espyed 

a  siUy  poore  creature  ragged  &  rent» 

with  bloody  tearos  his  face  was  besprent, 
his  fleshe  &  his  color  consumed  away, 
&  his  garments  they  were  all  mire,  mucko,  &  clay ; 

with  turning  &  winding  his  bodye  was  toste, 

#  *  #  #  « 

*  #  «  #  « 

**  good  lord !  of  my  liffe  depriue  me,  I  pray, 

for  I,  silly  wretch,  am  ashamed  of  my  name ; 

&  I  cursse  my  godfathers  that  gaue  me  the  same.*' 


this  made  me  muse  &  much  desire 
to  know  what  kind  of  man  bee  shold  bee ; 

I  stept  to  him  straight,  and  did  him  require 
his  name  &  his  secretts  to  shew  vnto  me. 
his  head  he  cast  vp,  &  woofiil  was  bee, 

**  my  name,"  quoth  hee,  "  is  the  causer  of  my  care, 

&  makes  me  scomd,  &  left  here  soe  bare." — F. 


As  :  I  walked  of  late  by  one^  wood  side,  aa  i  waikod 

'  to  god  for  to  meditate  was  my  entent,  modttate, 

where  vnder  a  hawthome  I  suddenly  espyed  i  qyied 

a  silly  poore  creature  ragged  &  rent ;  a  poor 


an. — P.  *  perhaps  On  Qod. — P. 
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ragged 
creatorc 


mired  ftU  g 

over. 

Ue  wished 

liimaelfdead, 


hifname 
cMifledhifl 
truable.  |2 


With  bloody  tcarcs  his  face  was  besprent, 
his  fleshe  &  his  color  consumed  away ; 

>  with  taming  &  winding  his  bodyo  was  tostc, 
&  his  garments  they  wore  all  mire,  mncke,  &  clay. 
"  good  lord !  of  my  liffe  deprino  me,  I  pray, 

for  I,  silly  wretch,  am  ashamed  of  my  name ! 
^my  name,"  quoih  hee,  '^  is  the  causer  of  my  care, 

&  I  cnrsse  my  grodfathers  that  gane  me  the  same  !  *' 


I  asked  him 
to  tell  it  me. 


this  made  me  mnse,  &  much  desire 

to  know  what  kind  of  man  hee  shold  bee  ;  * 

I  stept  to  him  straight,  &  did  him  require 
16         his  name  &  his  secretts  to  shew  vnto  me.      [i«gcS40 
his  head  he  cast  vp,  &  wooful  was  hee,* 

["  My  name,**  quoth  hee,  "is  the  causer  of  my  care,] 

&  makes  me  scomd,  &  lefl  ^  here  soe  bare." 


Ho  said  his 
name  was 
Cotucience, 


Whonyoong 


then  straight- way  he  tumd  him  &  prayd  him*  sit 
dow[ne] 
20     "  &  I  will,**  saithe  he,  "  declare  my  whole  greefe. 

my  name  is  called  Conscience ;  '*  whcratt  ho  did 
fix)[wne] 
he  pined  to  rcpeate  it,  &  grinded  his  teethe. 

7 

"  for  while  I  was  young  &  tender  of  yeeres, 
24     I  was  entertained  with  Kings^  &  with  Peeres, 


*  This  verse  is  redundant. — P. 

*  To  come  in  below. — P. 

*  Percy,  in  his  KeliqueSy  omits  tliree  of 
these  lines,  and  tranttfers  line  11  to 
lino  18,  where  it  must  be,  at  least,  re- 
peated, without  notice  to  the  reader.  The 
bishop  warns  his  readers  in  his  second 
and  later  editions  that  some  corruptions 
in  the  old  copy  are  here  corrected,  but  not 
without  notice  to  the  reader,  where  it 
was  necessary,  by  inclosing  the  com>c- 
tions  InjtwiH'U  iuvortod  '  eummfts.*  He 
most  have  therefore  tliought  the  omission 


of  lines  9,  10,  and  12,  a  canection  no 
necessary  to  be  noticed. — F. 

*  The  verse 

["  my  name  "  quoth  hee,  '*  is  the  causer  < 

my  oure,"] 
to  come  in  here. — P. 
»  The/ is  like  an/  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  me.— P. 

*  Thoughe    now   silly    wietche,    I'l 

den/d  all  relief. 
Yet  .  .  . — Reliques. 
^  kingts.— iicV. 
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"  thero  was  none  in  all  *  the  conrt  that  lined  in  snch  ho  was 

lu>aoarod 

&me; 


for  with  the  Kings  connccll  he  sate  ^  in  Commission ; 
Dokes  Erles  &  Barrens  esteemed  of  my  name ; 
28       &  how  iJuit  I  lined  there  needs  no  repetition ; 

I  was  euer  holden  in  honest  condition ; 
for  howsoeoar  the  lawes  went  in  Westminster  hall, 
when  sentence  was  ginen,  for  me  the  wold^  call. 


by  DnkoB 


and  in  Law 
Conrts. 


Landlords 
obeyed  him ; 


32    "noe  Incombes  ^  at  all  the  landlord  wold  take, 
bnt  one  pore  penj,  that  was  their  fine, 
&  that  thej  acknowledged  to  be  for  my  sake ; 
the  poore  wold  doe  nothing  wtthont  councell  mine  ;  tho  poor, 
36       I  mid  the  world  with  the  right  line ; 

for  nothing  that  was  ^  passed  betweene  foe  &  &eind, 
bat  Conscience  was  called  to  bee  at  an  ^  end. 


the  world, 


*'  noe  Merchandize  nor  bargaines  tho  Merchants  wold  ftn<i 

^  merchante. 


ma[ke], 

40        bnt  I  was  called  a  wittenesse  therto ; 
no  vse  ^  for  noe  mony,  nor  forfett  wold  take, 
bnt  I  wold  controwle  them  if  that  they  did  soc  ; 
that  makes  me  line  now  in  great  woe, 
44    for  then  came  in  pride,  Sathans  disciple, 

that  now  is  *  entertaind  with  ^  all  kind  of  people  ; 


No  usury 
waaprao- 
tiscd. 


"  Then  camo 
inPrido, 


"he  bronght  with  him  3,  whose  names  they  be  these,*®  oovetoua- 
that  is  conetonsncs,  Lccherye,  vsnry,**  beside ; 


nosB, 

Lechery,  and 
Usury 


48    they  nener  prenailed  till  they  had**  wronght  my  whoover- 

.  A  ii  threw  mo. 

downe-mll. 


>  aU  omitted.— Set. 
« I  Mte.— P. 

•  Uiey  wold.— P. 

•  Inoomes. — ^P. 

•  (that  was)  seem  redondant. — P. 

•  the.— P. 

^  interest. — F» 


•  is  now.—Ra,  •  of.— P. 

'•  thus  they  call— i?rf. 

"  '&;  pride '  was  added  here  in  the  MS., 
then  struck  out  with  a  heavy  ink  stroke, 
the  acid  of  which  has  eatoD  tho  paper 
away. — F. 

>*  had  omitted.— i?a/. 
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I  tried 
abroad, 


52 


8oe  pride  was    entertained,    but   ConBciencc    w 
deride.* 

yet  Bt[i]ll  •  abroad  hane  *  T  tryed 
to  hane  had  entertainment  wtth  some  one  or  other, 
but  I  am  reiected  &  scorned  of  my  brother. 


then  the 
Court; 


but  was  told 
to  pack  off  to 
St.  Bartholo-     56 
mew's. 


"  then  went  I  to  the  *  conrt,  the  gallants  to  winn, 
but  the  porter  kept  me  ont  of  the  gates. 

to  Bartlwew  *  spittle,  to  pray  for  my  sinnes,^ 

t^ey  bad^  me  goe  packe  me ;  it  was  fitt  for  my  stal^? 
'goe,  goe,  threed-bare  conscience,  <Sb  seeke  thee    ^ 
mate! ' 

good  Lord  !  long  preseme  my  K/w^,  Pirince,  &  Queeiic?j 

with  whom  ener  more  I  hane  esteemed  *  beene  ! 


Next  I  tried 
London, 
but  they 


sent  me  off 
too. 


60     "  then  went  I  to  london,  where  once  I  did  wonne,* 

but  they  bade  away  with  me  when  the  knew  my 
name; 
*  for  he  will  vndoe  vs  to  bye  &  to  sell,' 
they  bade  me  goe  packe  me,  &  hye  me  for  shame, 
64        they  lought  at  my  raggs,  &  there  had  good  game ; 
Hhis  is  old  threed-bare  Conscience  thui  dwelt  w/th 

St.  Peete[r] ; ' 
but  they  wold  not  admitt  me  to  be  a  chimney  sweeper. 


I  spent  my 
IbM.  penny 
in  an  awl  and 
patches  to 
cobble  shoes, 


"  not  one  wold  receiue  me,  the  hord  god  doth  know. 
68         I,  haning  but  one  poore  pcnnye  in  my  purssc, 
of  an  aule  *^  &  some  patches  I  did  it  bestow ; 
I  thought  better  to  * '  cobble  shooes  then  to  doe  worssc. 


'  periiaps  decried. — P. 
*  now  ever  since. — Sel, 

Only  half  tho  u  in  the  MS.— F. 

the  omitted. — Rel, 

Bartlemew. — Rel. 

Sin.— P. 

m€  omitted  in  1?  ed?,  restored  in 


2»?— 2?<?/. 

"  esteemed  I've. — P.     I  ever  esteemeil 
have. — Rel. 

•  perhaps  dwell,   {idem) — P.     dwell. 
Rel. 
»•  On  an  awl.— P. 
"  For  I  thought  better.— i?rf. 
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straight  then  all  they '  Coblers  thej  began  to  cnrssc,   but  the 
*s    &  bj  statute  th6  wqld  prone  me  ^  I  was  a  ronge  &  whiptmcout 

_       «  of  the  town. 

forlor[ne,J 
4  they  whipt  *  me  ont  of  towne  to  see  *  where  I  was 
borne. 


*'  then  did  I  remember  &  call  to  my  minde 
they  court  •  of  conscience  where  once  I  did  sit,  i  tried  the 

Court  of 

^6    not  doubting  but  there  some  favor  I  shold  find,  ConKdenoe, 

for  *  my  name  &  the  place  agreed  soe  fitt. 
but  therof  my  ^  purpose  I  fayled  a  whitt, 
for  the  *  iudge  did  vse  my  name  in  euerye  condicion  ®      but  there  the 

Iawvcth 

for  Lawyers  with  their  qu[i]llett8  *®   wold  get  a*^  wheedled  me 


80 


sa 


dismission. 


out. 


<( 


then  wesbninster  hall  was  noe  place  for  me  ;  Then  i  went 

good  god  *^  !  how  the  Lawyers  began  to  asscmblce  ;  uter  Haii, 

&  fearfull  they  were  lest  there  I  shold  bo  !  uwyenB 
®^           the  silly  poore  clarkes  began  to  trembleo  *'  ; 

I  showed  them  my  cause,  &  did  not  dissemble, 

soe  then  they  gaue  me  some  mony  my  charges  to  beare,  gave  me 

but  they  **  swore  me  on  a  booke  Imust  neuer  come  there,  butnitie  me 

swear  to  go. 


"then^^  the  Merchants  said,  '  counterfeite,  get  thee  Themer- 

chajitfl  too 
away,  rejected  me, 

dost  thou  remember  how  wee  thee  found  ^®  ? 
we  banisht  thee  the  country  beyond  the  salt  sea, 
&  sett  thee  on  shore  in  the  new-found  land,^^ 


»  the.— P.  »•  The  Lawyfw— qtiillete.— P. 

•  (I  was)  ddend.—V,  "  mj.—Rel. 

•  And  whipp.— 7?</.  »•  lord.— i?«/. 

•  seeke.— Jffe^.  "  tremble.— /?<•/. 

•  The  court.— P.  "  they  omitted.— /?«/. 

•  Sith.— i?rf.  '»  Next— i?e/. 
'  thew  of  my. — P.    sure  of  my. — Rel.  '•  fond. — Rel. 

•  uad.- /?f/.  "  lond.— P.    land.— i?e/. 

•  For  tho^— cofnission. — P. 
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92        &  there  thow  &  wee  most  frcindly  sliook  hands  ^  ; 
&  wo  were  verry  *  glad  when  thou  did  refuse  vs, 
for  when  we  wold  reape  proffitt  heore  '  thou  wold  * 


accuse  ys. 


80  I  had  to 
go  to  Qtintlo- 
meu'shousos, 
and  tell  them 
I  had  mado 
their  fore- 
fathers grrant 
just  leases. 


They  onned 
me. 


"  then  had  I  noe  way  but  for  to  goe  an  * 
96        to  gentlemens  houses  of  an  ancyent  name, 

declaring  my  greefies;  &  there  I  made  moane,  [i»ge» 
&  ^  how  there  ^  forfathers  had  held  mo  in  fame, 
&  in  letting  of  their  ffarmes  I  alwayes  vsed  the  same 
100    the  sayd,  *  fye  vpon  thee  !  we  may  thee  cursae ! 
they  haue  leases^  continue,  &  we  fare  the  worssc.* 


At  last  I  was 
driven  to 
hiuband- 
mcn; 
but  land- 
lonls  had  left 
them  no* 
thing  to  give 
away; 


so  I  am  in 
this  wood, 
and  eat  hips 
and  haws. 


bnt  am 
comforted 
by  Mercy, 
IMty,  and 
AlmfldeedB.** 


104 


108 


"  &  then  I  was  forced  a  begging  to  goe 

to  husbandsmens  houses  ;  who  greeved  right  sore, 
who  sware  that  their  Landlords  had  plaged  them 


sore 


to 


that  they  were  not  able  to  keepe  open  doore, 
nor  nothing  the  **  had  left  to  giuo  to  the  pore, 
therfore  to  this  wood  I  doe  repayi*e 
With  hepps  &  hawes  ;  that  is  my  best  fare. 


"  &  yet  Within  this  same  desert  some  comfort  I  liauc 

of  Mercy,  of  pittye,  &  of  almes-decds, 
who  haue  vowed  to  company  me  to  my  *^  grauc. 
112        wee  arc  ill  ^^  put  to  silence,  &  Hue  vpon  weeds;** 


our  banishment  is  their  vtter  decay, 

the  vfhich  the  rich  glutton  will  answer  one  day.** 


'  bond.— P. 
'  right,— Hel. 

*  proffitt  heere  omitted. — Eel. 

*  woldBt.—Bel. 

•  on. — Rel. 

•  TeUing.— i?e/. 
»  their.— P. 

"  And  at   Icttiiip;    their  fanncs   how 
always  I  Qiam.Q.^'licl, 


*  thoir  leases,  i.  e.  the  iudulgont  Loa 
let  by  our  forcfiithers. — P. 
'•  Boe.—Hd, 
"  (the)  redundant. — P. 
"  wyintboMS.-F. 
i«  ull.— 7?c^. 

^*  and  benee  such  cold  huuiM)kcep 
j.rucceds. — Hei. 
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"  wliy  then,"  I  said  to  him,  "  mcthinkcs  it  were  best     "go  to  the 
"6      to  goo  to  tho  Clorgce  ;  for  dcalyc  *  th6  preach  i.      * 

echo  man  to  lono  yon  abono  all  tho  rest ; 
of  mercy  <fc  of  Pittie  &  of  almes  they  doe*  teach." 
"0,"  said  he,  "no  matter  of  a  pin  what  they  doe  ifdbeno 

>i_  good;  their 

preach,  wivos  and 

120  for  their  wines  &  their  children  soo  hangs  them  ypon,    tileir''|^in|^ 
thai  whosoener  gines  almes  deeds '  they  will  *  giae 
none." 


then  Laid  he  him  downe,  &  tnmed  him  away, 
prayd  ^  me  to  goo  &  loaue  him  to  rest, 
'  ^^  I  told  him  I  might  happen  to  *  see  the  day 

to  haae  ^  him  &  his  fcllowes  to  lino  with  the  best ;     Banish 
* "  first,"  said  hee,  "  yon  mnst  banish  pride,  &  then  En^und 

all  England  were  blest,* 
4  *®then  those  wold  lone  vs  thai  now  sells  *  *  their  lands,  *  * 
^^4  then  good  houses  ouerye  whore  wold  be  kept  **  ont  of 
hand." 


wiU  be  blest. 


ffins. 


'  daily. — P.  *  This  lino  written  as  two  in  the  MS. 

'*  doe  omitted.— 7W.  —  F. 

'  detds  omitted. — Rd,  *  FirRt  saH  ho,  banish  Pryde :  Then 

*  It  aught  in  justice  and  Truth  to  be  all  Engla^td  wore  blest. — P.  Thoso  make 
^H.-— P.  two  lines  in  the  MS.— F. 

»  And  prayd.— /?f/.  '•  For.— i?c/. 

•  haplie  nught  yet— 2?rf.  "  kcII.- /??/. 
'  For.^Bd.  »«  land.— P. 

•*  house-keeping  wold  revive. — 7?t/. 
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Says  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. : 

Toa  shall  read,  that  mj  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  onfumisht  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  a  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim-fullness  of  his  force ; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays ; 
Girdling,  with  grievous  siege,  castles  and  towns. 
That  England  being  empty  of  defence 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  th'  ill  neighbouriiood. 

Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  expedition  celebrated  in  the 
following  ballad  is  given  by  Fordun,  "  The  local  accuracy/' 
observes  Surtees,  *'  with  which  Fordun  describes  the  advance  of 
the  English  army  from  Auckland,  ....  infers  that  his  account 
must  have  been  received  from  eye-witnesses."  Other  accoimts 
are  furnished  by  Knighton,  Walsingham,  Froissart.  HarL  MS. 
No.  4843  contains  an  ancient  monkish  poem  on  it. 

The  confidence  of  the  Scotch  King  is  amusingly  represented 
in  the  First  Part  of  the  ballad. 

Oddly  enough,  nothing  is  said  of  the  Queen,  who,  though 
probably  Froissart  exaggerates  the  part  she  played,  yet  was 
certainly  not  remote  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict  One  would 
have  expected  her  presence  to  have  been  made  much  of  by  the 
ballad-writer. 

John  Copeland,  who  captured  the  King,  was  a  Northumbrian 
esquire.  He  was  afterwards  Crovemor  of  Berwick  and  Sheriff  of 
Northumberland. 


'  Fought  Oct^  17,  1346,  at  St.  Nevil's  is  the  inrode  {dc)  into  England  by  tho 
Cro08,  near  Durham.  An  excellent  [half  Scotta,  &  the  taking  of  their  King,  while 
tcratehed  out]  old  ballad.    The  Sabject      Edward  3f  was  in  France. — P. 
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LORDINGES,  listen,  &  hold  yo[u]  »  still ; 

hearken  to  me  a  litlc  ; 
I  shall  jou  tell  of  the  fairest  battell 
4      tJiat  euer  in  England  befiell. 


Listen, 


and  ini  tell 
you  of  a  fair 
battle. 


for  as  it  befell  in  Edward  the  S^  dayes,' 

in  England,  where  he  ware  the  crowne, 
then  all  the  cheefe  chinalry  of  England 
8      they  bnsked  ^  &  made  them  bownc  ^ ; 


When  Ed- 
ward III. 
was  king, 

allhin 
knights 


they  chosen  all  the  best  archers 

thai  in  England  might  be  fonnd, 
and  all  was  to  fight  with  the  King  of  ffrance 
^2      Within  a  litle  stonnde.^ 


and  archers 


went  to  flpht 
the  French. 


and  when  onr  King  was  oner  the  water, 

and  on  the  salt  sea  gone, 
then  tydii^  into  Scotland  came 
^^      that  all  England  was  gone ; 


Then  the 
Scotch  hear 


bowes  and  arrowes  they  were  all  forth, 

at  home  was  not  left  a  man  ® 
but  shepards  and  Millers  both, 
^^       &  preists  with  shanen  crownes. 


that  no  men 
are  left  in 
Kngland 

but  millen 
and  priests. 


24 


then  the  King  of  Scotts  in  a  stndy  stood.  The  scotch 

as  he  was  a  man  of  great  might ; 
he  sware  *he  wold    hold  his  Parlame?t<  in  leene^  swears hcu 

ride  to 
London  London. 

if  he  cold  ryde  there  right.' 


?  MS. ;  it  may  be  yo. — F. 

'  when  Edward  the  3*  —P. 

I  See  P.  397,  st  46.  (of  MS.)— P. 

*  ffowne,  pamtuB,  L. — P. 
.    Stotmd,  Bignum,  momentam,    spa- 
"ttm,  hora,  tempiu.    Lye. — ^P. 


•  mon.— P.  See  vol.  i.  p.  217, 1.  109. 
— F. 

'  Loeye,  perhaps  the  same  as  leef, 
lief,  leif,  dear,  beloved — ^A.-S.  ieo/a,  be^g, 
litf.  Tent.  licK  eharus,  amicus,  gratus. 
Gloss?  to  Gaw?  Douglas. — P. 
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A  Bqnixe 


t4^1lBhimbc'U 

rue  hi* 

rowlFe,  28 


for  which 
the  King 


killBhim, 


eo  nooncclflc 
word. 


32 


36 


tlion  bcspako  a  Squier  of  ScotUand  borne, 

<fc  sajd,  "  my  leege,  apace, 
before  yon  come  to  leeue  London 

fnll  sore  yonle  me  thai  race  ! 

"  ther  beeno  bold  yeomen  in  merry  England, 

husbandmen  stifle  &  strong ; 
sliarpes  swords  they  done  weare, 

bearcn  bowcs  &  arrowes  longe.*' 

the  King  was  angrye  at  that  word, 

a  long  sword  out  hee  drew, 
and  there  befor  his  royall  companye 

his  owne  squier  hoe  slew. 


hard  hansell  had  the  Scottes  that  day 

thai  wrought  them  woe  enonghe, 
for  then  durst  not  a  Scott  spcake  a  word 
40         ffor  hanging  att  a  bougha 


James  tells 
the  Karl  of 
Angus  to 
lead  the  van. 


44 


"  the  Earle  of  Anguish,*  where  art  thou  ? 

in  my  coate  armor  ^  thou  shalt  bee, 
and  thou  shalt  lead  the  forward  * 

thorrow  the  English  countrye. 


and  promises 
Iiim  North- 
umberland. 


To  the  Earl 
of  Dncban  lie 
promises 

Derbyshire; 


"take  thy*  yorke,'*  then  sayd  the  Kifig, 

"  in  stead  wheras  it  doth  stand ; 
lie  make  thy  eldest  sonne  after  thee 
48         hcyre  of  all  Northumberland. 

**  the  Earle  ^  of  Vaughan,®  where  be  yee  ? 

in  my  coate  armor  thou  shalt  bee  ; 
the  high  Peak  &  darbyshire 
52         I  giue  it  thee  to  thy  fee." 


'  Earl  of  Angus. — P. 

'  Cot«-Annour.  A  nftmo  applied  to 
the  tabard  by  ChaueiT  and  others. 
Fairholt. — F. 

•  Taward. — 1\    There  is  a  tag  to  the 


d  in  tho  MS.—F. 

*  thee,  i.  e.  to  thee. — P. 

*  Th*»  /  is  made  oyer  an  f. — F 
''  It  »\\ou\iX  be  Banghan,  i.  e. 

-P. 
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then  came  in  fiunons  Douglas, 
eaiea,  "  what  sliall  my  meede  bee  P 

&  He  lead  the  vawward,'  Lord, 
thorow  the  English  coontiye.*' 


"  take  thee  Worstcr,"  sayd  the  Kin/^, 

**  Tnxbmyo,*  Killingworth,  Burton  vpon  trent ; 
doe  thou  not  say  another  day 
Ki        but  I  haue  giuen  thee  lands  and  rent. 

"  Sir  Hichard  of  Edenborrow,  where  are  yee  ? 

a  wise  man  in  this  warr! 
He  giue  thee  Bristow  &  the  shire 
M       the  time  that  wee  come  there. 

"  my  Lord  Nevill,  where  beene  yee  ? 

you  must  in  this  warres  bee ! 
lie  giue  thee  Shrewsburye,"  saies  the  King, 
W       «  and  Couentrye  fiure  &  fi-ee. 

"  my  Jjord  of  Hambleton,  where  art  thou  ? 

thou  art  of  my  kin  fnll  nye ; 
Be  giue  thee  lincolne  &  lincolneshire, 
^*       &  thats  enouge  for  thee." 

by  then  came  in  WtUiam  Douglas 

as  breeme  '  as  any  bore ; 
he  kneeled  him  downe  vpon  his  knees, 
7c      in  his  hart  he  sighed  sore, 

saies,  *'  I  haue  serued  you,  my  louelye  loege, 

this  30  winters  and  4, 
i  in  the  Marches  *  betweene  England  &  Scottland 
90      I  haue  beene  wounded  &  beaten  sore ; 
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toDoogliia, 


Woroebter; 


to  Sir 
Richani  of 
Edinburgh, 

Brlittol  and 
itsshixe; 


to  Lord 


ShrewBbniy 
and  Ck)ven- 
try; 


toLoitl 
Hambleton, 


Lincoln- 
shire. 


William 
Donglaa 


reminds  the 
King  of  hlA 
longsonriom, 


'Le.tlieyan,the  VangnarcLFr.  avant-  *  Marches,  confinia,  limitos,   alic^jus 

pufde.  L. — ^P.  territorii:     refer     ad     Mark     Scotis. 

*  qn.  MS. — ^F.  March,  a  landmark,  &c.    Vid.  Lye.  ad 

'  hieme,  ferox,  atrox,  cruel,    sharp,  Jun. — P. 
erere.    Lye. — ^P, 

TOL.  n.  0 
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luirl  Mln 
what  hill  rr- 
wanl  id  to  be. 


"Whatetw 

yoa  Adk,** 

amnvvni 

Jfunoa. 

*•  Then  I  auk 

forJLondon.** 


Jamcii 
refuses  that. 


"  for  all  the  good  service  thai  I  liano  dono, 

what  shall  my  meed  bee  P 
&  I  will  lead  the  vanward 
84       thoiTOw  the  English  conntrye.' 


88 


ff 


"  aske  on,  donglas/'  said  the  Eang, 

"  &  granted  it  shall  bee." 
"  why  then,  I  aske  litlo  London,"  saics  Willwrm 
Douglas, 

"  gotten  giir  ihat  it  bee." 


the  King  was  wrath,  and  rose  away, 

saies,  "nay,  thai  cannot  bee  ! 
for  thai  I  will  keepe  for  my  cheefc  chamber, 
92       gotten  if  it  bee  ; 


bnt  (fives 
Douglas  N. 
Walcfl  ami 
Cboihire, 


"  bnt  take  thee  North  wales  &  wcschastor, 

the  cnntrye  all  round  about, 
&  rewarded  thou  shalt  bee, 
96       of  tJuii  take  thou  noe  doubt." 


makes  100 
newknigbts 


and  glTCs 
them  the 
En^liah 
towni. 


Th^make 
ready  for 
battle. 


hut  the 
EnglUh 
(■ommons 
meet  tbemi 
and  lut  none 
cpcaiw; 


100 


-'>  score  'knights  he  made  on  a  day, 
&  dubbd  them  w/th  his  hands ; 

rewarded  them  right  worthilyc 

with  the  townes  in  merry  England. 


&  when  the  fresh  kni^^ts  they  were  made, 

to  battell  th6  buske  them  bowne  ;  * 
lames  Douglas  went  before, 
104        &he  thought  to  haue  wonnen  him  shoonc. 

but  th6  were  mett  in  a  morning  of  May 

with  the  comminaltye  of  litle  England ; 
but  there  scaped  neupr  a  man  away 
108       through  the  might  of  christcs  hand, 


»  Sco  Pa^  397.  at.  46  [of  MS.].—!'. 
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bat  all  onoly  lames  Dotiglas ; 

in  Dnrliam  in  the  ffeild 
an  arrow  stroke  liim  in  the  thyo. 
112      &8t  flinge[8  he]  towards  the  Kvng. 

the  King  looked  toward  litle  Durham, 

sales,  ''  all  things  is  not  well ! 
for  lames  Dowglas  beares  an  arrow  in  his  thye, 
116      the  head  of  it  is  of  Steele. 


except 
Donglas, 


wbots 
wounded 
and  Hoes  to 
tlie  King. 


"how  now  lames  P  '*  then  said  the  King, 

"  how  now,  how  may  this  bee  ? 
&  where  beene  all  thy  merrymen 
^20      That  then  tooke  hence  w/th  thee  ?  *' 


[pngc  217] 


James  anks 
wlicro  hia 
men  are. 


*'  but  cease,  my  King,**  saies  lames  ^  Douglas, 

"  aliue  is  not  left  a  man  !  " 
"  now  by  my  fjsdth,"  sales  the  King  of  scottos, 
'2*      "  ihut  gate  '  was  cuill  gone  ; 

**  bat  He  reuenge  thy  quarrell  well, 

&  of  that  thou  may  be  faine ; 
for  one  Scott  will  beate  5  Englishmen 
^^      if  th6  meeten  them  on  the  plaine." 

*'now  hold  yoiir  tounge,''  saies  lames  Douglas, 

"  for  in  faith  that  is  not  soe  ; 
for  one  English  man  is  worth  5  Scotts 
^^      when  they  meetcn  together  thoe ; 

**for  they  are  as  Egar  men  to  fight 

as  a  faulcon  vpon  a  pray. 
•las !  if  eucr  ih.6  wiune  the  vanward, 
^^     there  scapes  noe  man  away." 


All  dead. 
Jamea  tows 


revenge; 


one  Scot  is  a 
match  for 
Ave  English. 


"  No/'  Mja 
Douglas, 


"  one  Eng- 
liHhman  in 
worth  five 
Soots; 


they  let  no 
onoeNciux) 
aUvw." 


»  lanes  in  the  MS.— F. 

•  gate,  via  a  way :  march  or  walk.  Lyo. — P. 

o2 
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AbenOd 
reports  to 


"  0  peace  thy  talking,"  said  the  King^ 

''  they  bee  but  English  knanes, 
but  shepards  &  Millers  both, 
140       &  [mass]  preists  wtth  their  staues." 

the  Kin^  sent  forth  one  of  his  heralds  of  armes 

to  yew  the  Englishmen. 
*'be  of  good  cheere,*'  the  herald  said, 


thattaehM 

English  one,  144       "  for  against  one  wee  bee  ten." 


whomtbo 
Bb>hop  of 
Durham 
Inulf, 


*'  who  leades  those  Ladds  ?  "  said  the  King  of  S 

"  thou  herald,  tell  thou  mee." 
the  herald  said,  "  the  Bishopp  of  Durham 
14S        is  captaine  of  that  companje ; 

for  the  Bishopp  hath  spred  the  Kings  banner 

&  to  battell  he  buskes  him  bowne." 
"  I  sweare  by  St.  Andrewes  bones,"  saies  the  K 
152        "De  rapp  thai  proist  on  the  crowne !  " 


Jamei 


LordPercT 
In  the  field. 


There,  too, 

are  Lrmlit 

York,  Car- 

linle. 

and  two  Fitx- 

wiUUunii. 


156 

2*part^ 


[Partn.] 

^Tho  King  looked  towards  litle  Durham, 
&  that  hee  well  beheld, 
that  the  Earlo  Percy  was  well  armed, 
with  his  battell  axe  entred  the  fcild. 


160 


the  King  looket  againe  towards  litle  Durba 

4  ancyents  there  see  hee ; 
there  were  to  standards,  6  in  a  valley, 

he  cold  not  see  them  with  his  eye. 


My  Lord  of  yorke  was  one  of  them, 
my  lord  of  Carlilo  was  the  other ; 
&  my  Lord  £9uwilliams, 
1G4       the  one  came  wtth  the  other. 


OURHAU   FEILDE. 

ihe  Biahopp  of  Durham  commanded  his  men, 

&  shortlye  he  them  bade, 
'  that  nener  a  man  shold  goe  to  the  foild  to  fight 
168      till  he  had  semed  his  god.' 

500  preists  said  masse  that  day 

in  dnrham  in  the  feild ; 
&  afterwards,  as  I  hard  say, 
I7S      they  bare  both  speare  &  sheeld. 
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The  Bishop 


(vdenallhii 

men 

to  hear  mass. 


500 
■ay 


^ 


and  then 
takeaniM, 


the  Bishopp  of  Dnrham  ^  orders  himselfe  to  fight 

with  his  battell  axe  in  his  hand ; 
he  said,  "  this  day  now  I  will  fight 
176      as  long  as  I  can  stand ! '' 


as  does  the 
Bishop. 


"  &  soe  will  I,"  sayd  my  Lore?  of  Carlilo, 

'^  in  this  fiEure  morning  gay ; '' 
**  &  soe  will  I,''  said  my  hord  ffluwiUiams, 
180      "  for  Mary,  that  myld  may." 

our  English  archers  bent  their  bowes 

shortlye  and  anon, 
they  shott  ouer  the  Scottish  Oast 
1^      &  scantlye  ^  toncht  a  man. 


Carlisle 


and  the 
Fitz  Williams 
swear  to 
fight. 


Our  archers 
flnt 


shoot  too 
high. 


**  hold  downo  your  hand%"  sayd  the  Bishopp  of  Dnrham,  The  Bishop 
"  my  archers  good  &  tme."  to  shoot  low. 


the  2^  shoote  that  th^  shott, 
1^      full  sore  the  Scottes  itt  me. 

the  Bishopp  of  Dnrham  spoke  on  hye 

that  both  partyes  might  heare, 
'*be  of  good  cheere,  my  merrymen  all, 
^^     the  Scotts  flyen,  &  changen  there  cheere !  " 


They  do, 
and  punish 
the  Soots, 


I  Dnrhan  in  MS.— F. 


■  scantlji  scarcely. — P. 
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whoftdlin 


but  as  the  saiddcn,  aoe  th6  didden, 

thoy  fell  on  heapes  hye ; 
onr  EInglislimen  laid  on  wtth  their  bowes 
196       as  flEust  as  they  might  dree. 


KingJamef 


iariiot 
throagbthe 
now,  2^ 


'  The  King  of  Scotts  in  a  stndye  stood 

amongst  his  companye, 
an  arrow  stoke  him  thorrow  the  nose 

&  thorrow  his  armorye. 


gets  off  Us 
hone. 


the  King  went  to  a  marsh  side 

&  light  beside  his  steede, 
ho  leaned  him  downo  on  his  sword  hilts 
204        to  let  his  nose  bleede. 


andiflfnun- 
monod  to 
yield  by  an 
Bnglifih 
yooman, 
Copland. 


James 
refuses, 


there  followed  him  a  yeaman  of  merry  Englanc 

his  name  was  lohn  of  Coplando : 
"  yeeld  thee  Traytor !  "  saies  Coplande  then, 
208        "  thy  liffe  lyes  in  my  hand." 

"  how  shold  I  yeeld  me  ?  "  sayes  the  Ktng^ 

"  &  thou  art  noe  gentleman." 
"  noc,  by  my  troth,"  sayes  Copland  there, 
212       "  I  am  but  a  pooro  yeaman ; 


cc 


what  art  thou  better  then  I,  Str  King  ? 
tell  me  if  that  thou  can  ! 
what  art  thou  better  then  I,  S/r  K1V1/7, 
216       now  we  be  but  man  to  man  ?  " 


and  Ptrlkos 
at  Coiilaud, 


who  flooni 
him, 


the  King  smote  angcrly  at  Copland  then, 

angcrly  in  that  stonde  ^  ; 
&  then  Copland  was  a  bold  yeaman, 
220       &  bore  the  King  to  the  ground. 


'  Hero  a  short  leaf  is  inserted  in  the 
MS.  in  a  more  niiMlcm  hand,  Percy's  late 
apright  hand,  differing  from  the  early 


small  one  of  most  of  his  notes. 
•  stoond. — ?  Percy. 
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he  sett  the  K-ing  upon  a  Palfrey, 

himselfe  upon  a  steede, 
he  tooke  him  by  the  bridle  rayne, 
224      towards  London  he  can  him  Lead. 


put8  him  on 
apalfr^, 


and  tak^ 
bim  to 
London, 


&  when  to  London  that  he  came, 

the  "King  from  ffrance  was  new  come  homo, 
&  Uiere  nnto  the  K,mg  of  Scottes 
228      he  sayd  these  words  anon, 

"  how  like  yon  my  shepards  &  my  millers, 

my  priests  with  shaven  crownes  ?  " 
"by  my  fayth,  they  are  the  sorest  fighting  men 
232      that  ever  I  mctt  on  the  ground  ; 

"  there  was  never  a  yeaman  in  merry  England 

but  he  was  worth  a  Scottish  kniyht !  '* 
"  I,  by  my  troth,"  said  'King  Edward,  &  laughc, 
236      "for  you  fought  all  against  the  right.** 

but  now  the  Prince  of  merry  England 

worthilye  under  his  Sheelde 
hath  taken  the  KiJig  of  fiVanco 
240      at  Poytiers  in  the  ffeeldc. 

the  Prince  did  present  his  father  w/th  tJiat  food,* 

the  louely  "King  off  firance, 
&  fforward  of  his  loumey  he  is  gone  : 
244      god  send  us  all  good  chance ! 


where  KinK 
Edward  is. 


Edward  wkti 
Jaiucs  huw 
b(>  likes  hin 
mil  lent  and 
prii-rtts. 
**  Thcy'nj 
the  hardest 
tlghton*  I 
ever  met.'* 


The  Ring  of 
France  is 
also  tak'-n 
at  Poictiers 


by  the  Black 
IMnoe, 


"you  are  welcome,  brothers !  **  savd  the  King  of  Scotts,  and  both  ho 

and  the 

to  the  King  of  ffrance,  Scotch  King 

"  for  I  am  come  hither  to  soone  ; 
Christ  leevo  that  I  had  taken  my  way 
248     unto  the  court  of  Roome  !  '* 


'  food  OP  feodary. — P.      Fertson :  see  note  ',  p.  450,  vol.  i. — F. 
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DUBHAlf  FSILOK. 


withthoy 
hadkitptoai 
of  Bnfi^d. 


Dnrluun 
Field, 


Cmqv,  and 

Polcden, 

aU  won  in  ft     256 

moo  till 

Then  was 
wealth 
andmlithin 
Kngland, 


andtheKing   260 
loredthe 
yeomanry  I 


"  &  soc  wold  I,"  said  the  Kifig  of  ffrancc, 

"when  I  came  over  the  streame, 
that  I  had  taken  my  lonmej 
263       onto  lemsalem." 

Thns  ends  the  battell  of  £Paire  Durham 

in  one  morning  of  may, 
the  battell  of  Gressej,  &  the  battle  of  Poiyers, 

All  within  one  monthes  day. 


QodMTe 
him,  and  the 
yeomen  too  1 
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then  was  welthe  &  welfisure  in  mery  England, 

Solaces,  game,  &  glee, 
&  every  man  loved  other  well, 

&  the  King  loved  good  yeomanrye. 

bnt  God  thai  made  the  grassc  to  growe, 

&  leaves  on  greenwoodo  tree, 
now  save  &  keepe  our  noble  Ktii/7, 

&  maintaine  good  yeomanry !  fBnia.' 


*  (Pencil  note  in  Percy* i  late  hand,) 
**  This  &  2  following  Leaves  being  nn- 
foitnnately  torn  out,  in  sending  the  sub- 
sequent piece  [King  Estmere]  to  the 
Press,  the  oondusion  of  the  preceding 
ballad  has  been  carefully  transcribed; 
and  indeed  the  fragments  of  the  other 
Leaves  ooght  to  have  been  so." 

The  loss  of  King  Estmere  is  much  to 
be  lamented.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
ballad  in  the  Manuscript.  Percy  says 
in  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Rdiqtua, 
p.  59,  that  *'  this  old  Romantic  Legend . . 
18  given  from  two  copies,  one  of  them  in 
the  £ditor*s  folio  MS.";  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  second  copy.  It  is 
not  in  the  other  small  MS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Bishop*s  descendants  now. 
It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  Percy  must 
have  toudied  up  the  ballad  somewhat, 
as  in  line  4  he  has  y-were,  were,  for  a 
perfect  tense,  y  being  the  past  participle 
prefix;  and  a  comparison  of  the  first 
three  editions  with  the  4th  shows  what 
liberties  he  took  with  the  (supposed) 
tfxt  of  the  MS.  Some  of  these  will  be 
pointed  out  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolume.   The  thing  to  be  noticed  here  is 


that  Percy  must  haye  delibea 
unnecessarily  torn  three  leai 
his  MS.  when  preparing  his  4 
for  the  Press,  and  after  he  had 
use  his  own  words — to  rcveren 
These  leaves  were  in  the  MS 
time,  as  he  says  in  his  note  on ' 
Some  liberties  hare  been  taJ 
following  stanzas;  but  whe 
edition  dififers  from  the  pn 
hath  been  brought  nearer  to 
MS."  As  the  dififerences  of 
from  the  other  editions,  mft 
are  only  in  spelling  louked,  'k 
wyfe,  'wiflfp/  we  must  take 
part  of  Percy's  sentence  to  a] 
whole  ballad.  By  tearing  out 
he  has  prevented  us  from  kz 
extent  of  his  laige  changes 
sacrificed  not  only  the  origu 
whole  of  King  Estmere  but  all 
22  (or  more  or  less)  stanzas  od 
PhUlis,  of  which  his  version 
in  the  Reliques  iii.  143,  4tl 
Child's  Ballads  i.  63-6.  I 
Porc}''8  additions  to  Estmen 
lost  part  of  Guy  at  40  linea.— 
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[A  fragment.] 

[See  the  General  Introduction  to  all  the  Guy  Poems  in  Gujf  j-  CoUhrande  below. 
The  beginning  of  this  Poem  was  on  one  of  the  tom-out  leayes  of  the  MS.] 


In  winsor  fibrrest  I  did  slay 

a  bore  of  passing  might  &  strenght,^ 
whose  like  in  England  nener  was 
4       for  hngnesse,  both  for  breadth  h  lenght ; 

some  of  his  bones  in  warwicke  yett 

within  the  Castle  there  doth  '  Lje  ; 
one  of  his  sheeld  bones  to  this  day 
8       doth  hang  in  the  Citye  of  Couentrye. 

on  Dnnsmore  heath  I  alsoe  slewe 
a  mightye  wyld  h  craell  beast 
calld  the  Doncow  of  Dnnsmore  heath, 
IS       w^ich  many  people  had  opprest ; 

some  of  her  bones  in  warwicke  yett 
there  for  a  monument  doth  *  lye, 

w^ich  vnto  eneiy  lookers  vene 
as  wonderous  strange  they  may  espye. 


[page  354] 


16 


another  dragon  in  this  Land 

in  fight  I  alsoe  did  destroye, 
who  did  bothe  men  h  beasts  opresse, 
20        &  all  the  conntrye  sore  anoye ; 

k  then  to  warwicke  came  againe 

like  Pilgrim  poore,  &  wm  not  knowen  ; 
&  there  I  lined  a  Hermitts  lifiPe 
24        a  mile  &  more  ont  of  the  towne  ; 


In  Windsor 
Foreetl 
Blew  a  big 
boar, 


some  of 
whoee  bones 
aro  in 
Warwick 
Cat»tle 

and 
Covontry. 

On  Dnns- 
more Heath 
I  slew 

theDnn 
Cow, 


whose  bones 
are  aim  in 
Warwick. 


Another 
Dragon  I 
also  slew. 


and  then 
come  back 
to  Warwick, 

and  lived  a 
hermit' 8  life. 


Title  written  in  by  P.— F.       *  stremght  in  the  MS.— F.       » do.— P.       ♦  do.— P. 
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OUT  AND  PEILLIB. 


out  out  <rf  ft 
rook, 


and  _ 
tasvBdinj 
food  at  my 
own  castle 
olmj  wife. 


AtlaitlfeU 
lick. 


■nthera 
ring, 


and  die 
ckMedmj 
dying  qree. 


I  died  like  a 
palmer  to 
■avemyflonl. 


Ton  may 
Bra  my 
statue  DOW. 


28 


44 


48 


where  wtth  my  hands  I  hewed  a  honso 
out  of  a  craggy  rocke  of  stone, 

&  lined  like  a  pahner  poore 
wtthin  the  cane  my  selfe  akme ; 


&  day  lye  came  to  begg  my  foode 

of  Phillis  att  my  castle  gate, 
not  knowing  >  to  my  loned  wifie, 
32        who  daylye  moned  for  her  mate ; 

tOl  att  the  last  I  foU  soe  sicke, 

yea,  sicke  soe  sore  that  I  mnst  dye. 
I  sent  to  her  a  ring  of  gold 
36        by  which  shee  knew  me  pi^esentlye ; 

then  shee,  repairing  to  the  grane, 
befor  that  I  gaue  vp  the  ghost 
shee  closed  vp  my  dying  eyes, 
40         my  Phillis  &ire,  whom  I  loned  most. 


thus  dreadfull  death  did  me  arrest, 
to  bring  my  corpes  >Tito  the  graue ; 

&  like  a  palmer  dyed  I, 

wherby  I  sought  my  soulc  to  sane. 


tho  now  it  be  consumed  to  mold, 
my  body  that  endured  this  toyle, 

my  stature  ingraucn  in  Mold 

this  present  time  you  may  behold. 


ffins. 


*  kiiowt'O. — P. 
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3oftn  t  a  :  gpitt. 

'I^HE  rescue  of  a  prisoner  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the 
Ulad-makers  of  the  Borders.  There  are  in  the  Minstrelsy  of 
^  Scottish  Border  ^  no  fewer  than  three  poems  on  the  rescue 
of  prisoDers,  the  incidents  in  which  nearly  resemble  each  other; 
though  the  poetical  description  is  so  different,  that  the  editor 
^i  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  reject  any  one  of  them  as 
^n-owed  from  the  others,"  These  three  are  Jock  d  the  Side^ 
Kinrrumt  Willie,  and  Archie  of  Garfield.  The  ballad  here 
given  for  the  first  time  is  vitally  the  same  with  Jock  o'  the  Side. 
^^  persons  are  partly  changed :  Sybill  o'  the  Side  takes  the 
place  of  the  Lady  Downie  of  Scott's  ballad ;  Much  the  Miller's 
^n  answers  to  the  Laird's  Saft  Wat,  though  as  the  Folio  copy 
^oesnot  give  the  names  of  the  five  who  accompany  Hobbie 
^oble,  the  Laird's  Saft  Wat  may  have  been  one  of  them.    The 

• 

^cidents  differ  very  slightly :  as  at  Culerton  or  Cholerford,  when 
^e  rescuers  are  going  and  returning,  at  Newcastle  where  the 
Minstrelsy  copy  brings  in  "  a  proud  porter  "  to  be  duly  made 
away  with,  at  the  gaol  on  the  way  back,  where  that  same  copy 
Pvea  the  banter  with  which  the  heavy-ironed  prisoner  was 
^Sailed  by  his  triumphant  friends.  The  Folio  copy  is  a  very 
"■^sh,  valuable  version  of  the  ballad. 

**  The  reality  of  this  story,"  says  Scott,  "  rests  solely  upon 
^^^  foundation  of  tradition.  Jock  o'  the  Side  seems  to  have 
*^en  nephew  to  the  laird  of  Margertoun,  cousin  to  the  Laird's 
^^iy  one  of  his  deliverers,  and  probably  brother  to  Chrystie  of 
*ne  Syde,  mentioned  in  the  list  of  border  clans,  1597.  Like 
the  Laird's  Jock,  he  is  also  commemorated  by  Sir  Bichard 
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John-A-Skle 
isUkflo, 

•ndmit 

priflonerto 

NewoMtle. 


Hismotbar, 
B>biU, 


teDsLord 


He  is  weil  kend,  Johne  of  tlie  Syde. 
A  greater  theif  did  nerer  ryde ; 
He  neyer  tyris 
For  to  brek  byris, 
Our  iniiir  and  myris 
Onir  gude  and  guide* 


PeETEB  a  wbifeild  ^  he  hath  slaino ; 

A  lohn  a  side,  he  is  tano ; 
A  lohn  is  bound  both  hand  &  foote, 
4        &  to  the  New-castle  he  is  gone. 

bnt  Tjdinges  came  to  the  Sybill  o  the  side, 

by  the  water  side  as  shee  rann ; 
shee  tooke  her  kirtle  by  the  hem^ 
8         &  &st  shee  ronn  to  Mangerton. 


Lords  and 

LmUm 

Uunent, 


IS 


the  Lord  was  sett  downe  at  his  meate ; 
when  these  iydings  shee  did  him  tell, 
nener  a  Morsell  might  he  eate. 

bnt  lords  th6  wronge  their  fingars  white, 
Ladjes  did  poll  themselues  by  the  haire, 

crying  '*  alas  and  weladay  ! 

for  lohn  o  the  side  wee  shall  neucr  sec  more  '  ! 


•ad  TOW  to        15 
loMtbdraU 


or  mcno 
him. 


Hobby  Noblo     SO 

oflento 

fetch  John, 

withflTO 

men. 


'*  bnt  weele  goe  sell  onr  drones  of  Eine, 

&  after  them  onr  oxen  sell, 
A  after  them  onr  troopes  of  sheepe, 

bnt  wee  will  loose  him  ont  of  the  New-castell.*' 

bnt  then  bespake  him  hobby  noble, 
&  spoke  these  words  wondcrons  hye, 

sayes  "  gine  me  5  men  to  my  selfe,  [page 

&  He  feitch  lohn  o  the  side  to  thee." 


»  ?  The  first  i  may  be  /.— F. 


•  mairo. — P. 
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24    ''  jea,  thonst  hano  5,  hobby  noble, 

of  the  best  tJuit  are  in  this  conntiyo ! 
Be  gine  thee  5000,  hobby  Noble, 
thai  walke  in  Tjnidale  tmlje." 


The  lord 
promiBM 
60U0; 


28    "  nay,  Be  hane  but  5,"  saies  hobby  Noble, 
**  thai  shall  walke  away  wtth  mee  ; 
wee  will  ryde  like  noe  men  of  warr ; 
but  like  poore  badgers^  wee  wilbe.*' 

32    they  stoffet  vp  all  their  baggs  with  straw, 
&  their  steeds  barefoot  must  bee  ; 
"  come  on  my  bretheren,"  sayes  hobby  noble, 
"  come  on  yowr  wayes,  So  goe  with,  mee." 


bnt  nobl^ 

wUIonly 

hATeflrei 


drenodu 
cora-doalen. 


TbejflUrt, 


36    &  when  they  came  to  Culerton  '  ford, 

the  water  was  vp,  they  cold  it  not  goe  ; 
&  then  they  were  ware  of  a  good  old  man, 
how  his  boy  &  hee  were  at  the  plowe. 


bntftt 
Culerton 
Ford  find  tiio 
water  iq>. 


40    "  but  stand  yon  still,"  sayes  hobby  noble, 
''  stand  you  still  heere  at  this  shore, 
&  I  will  ryde  to  yonder  old  man, 
&  see  were  the  gate  '  it  Lyes  ore. 

44    "  bnt  Christ  yon  sane,  &ther,"  Qitoth  hee, 
"  crist  both  yon  sane  and  see  ! 
where  is  the  way  oner  this  fford  ? 
for  christs  sake  tell  itt  mee ! " 


Hobby 


•ekaanold 
nuA 


the  way 
overUw 
ford. 


♦8    "  bnt  I  hane  dwelled  heerc  3  score  yoere, 
Boe  hane  I  done  3  score  and  3 ; 
I  nener  sawe  man  nor  horsse  goe  ore 
except  itt  were  a  horse  of  3.*  " 


Tho  old  maa 
woii*t  tell  it. 


*  corn-dealers,  Fr.  fjladier$. — ¥, 
'  ChallertoD,  probably. — P. 


■  way,  ford. — F. 
«  Tree,  qu.— P. 
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Hobby  tells 

btmtogoto 

tbederU, 


52     ''  bnt  &rG,  thon  well,  thon  good  old  man ; 
the  devill  in  hoU  I  leave  with  thee ! 
noe  better  comfort  heere  this  night 
thow  gines  mj  bretheren  heere  A  me." 


udiidet 

bMdctohis 


ThflTfind 


56     but  when  he  came  to  his  brether  againe, 
&  told  this  tydings  full  of  woe, 
&  then  they  found  a  well  good  gate 
they  might  ryde  ore  by  2  and  2. 


•ad  get  lafe      aq 
OTor, 


and  when  they  were  come  oner  the  fibrde, 

all  safe  gotten  att  the  last, 
''  thankes  be  to  god  ! "  sayes  hobby  nobble, 

"  the  worst  of  our  perill  is  past." 


cot  down  ft 
tree,  U  ft. 
bigh, 


64     &  then  they  came  into  howbrame  wood, 

&  there  then  they  found  a  tree, 

&  cutt  itt  downe  then  by  the  roote ; 

the  lenght  was  30  fibote  and  3. 


oftiryltto 

John-ft- 

Biile*tprl0OD, 


6S     &  4  of  them  did  take  the  planke 
as  light  as  it  had  beene  a  jfflee, 
&  carryed  itt  to  the  Newcastle 
where  as  lohn  a  side  did  lye ; 


and  climb  up 
to  whoebe 
islamwiting 
bisfiito. 


72     &  some  did  climbe  vp  by  the  walls, 
&  some  did  climbe  vp  by  ^  the  tree, 
vntill  they  came  vpp  to  the  top  of  the  castle 
where  lohn  made  his  moane  trulye  : 


netdEOS 
lesreolbiB 
motbn* 
^ybiU, 


76    he  sayd,  ''  god  be  with  thee,  Sybill  o  the  side ! 
my  owne  mother  thou  art,'*  Quoth  hee, 
'*  if  thou  knew  this  knight '  I  were  here, 
a  woe  woman  then  woldest  thou  bee  ! 


I  MS.  eaten  through  by  ink.— F. 


'  night— P. 


/OON  :  A  :  SIDE. 
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&  hre  jou  well,  hord  Mangerton ! 
&  cntsr  I  B&j  *'god  be  wiik  thee ! ' 
for  if  yon  knew  this  night  I  were  heere, 
jon  wold  sell  7t>ar  land  for  to  loose  meo. 


of  Lord 
Mangorton, 


**&  fare  thou  well,  Much  Millers  sonne ! 

Mnch  Millars  sonne,  I  say ; 
thon  has  beene  better  att  Mcrke  midnight 

then  euer  thon  was  att  noone  o  the  day. 


of  Mnch  tho 
Miller's  son, 


**  &  fiire  thon  well,  my  good  Lord  Clongh  ! 

thon  art  thy  others  sonne  &  heire ; 
thon  nencr  saw  him  *  in  all  thy  Uffe, 

hnt  with  him  dnrst  thon  breako  a  speare. 


and  of  Lord 
Clough  ; 


"  wee  are  brothers  childer  9:  or  :10: 

&  sisters  children  10:  or  :11: 
we  neuer  come  to  the  feild  to  fight, 

but  the  worst  of  ns  was  counted  a  man." 


andbotwts 
that  his 
family  is 
large  and 
brave. 


but  then  bespake  him  hobynobie, 

&  spake  these  words  ynto  him, 
saies,  "  sleepest  thon,  wakest  thon,  lohn  o  tho  side, 

or  art  thon  this  castle  within  ?  " 


Hobby  tells 
him 


^      "  But  who  is  there,"  Qt*oth  lohn  oth  side,       [page  2W] 
''  that  knowes  my  name  soe  right  &  free  ?  " 
**  I  am  a  bastard  brother  of  thine  ; 
this  night  I  am  comen  for  to  loose  thee." 

^     "now  nay,  now  nay,"  qnoth  lohn  othe  side  ; 
"itt  £Peares  me  sore  that  will  not  bee  ; 
ffor  a  pecke  of  gold  So  silver,"  lohn  sayd, 
"infiedth  this  night  will  not  loose  meo." 


he  has  come 
to  free  him. 


I  fear  not, 
says  John; 


*  man. — F. 
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xmtEiMfj      108    but  then  bespake  him  hobby  Noble, 

&  till  his  brother  thns  sajd  hee, 
sayes,  *^4  shall  take  this  matter  in  band, 
and  2  shall  tent  onr  geldings  ffinee." 


nyttaia  four 
caadoik 


Theybnak 
flvedoon, 
•ndgetto 
the  iron  one. 


113    for  4  did  breaks  one  dore  without, 
then  lohn  brake  5  himsell ; 
bnt  when  they  came  to  the  Iron  dore, 
it  smote  12  vpon  the  bell. 


Much  Inn 
th^y'Ube 


116    ''  itt  fieares  me  sore,"  sayd  mnch  the  Miller, 
**  that  heere  taken  wee  all  shalbee." 
"  bat  goe  away,  bretheren,"  sayd  lohn  a  side, 
"  for  eaer,  alas !  this  will  not  bee." 


Hobby 

reprtNidies 

him. 


120     "  bat  £^e  vpon  thee  !  "  sayd  Hobby  Noble  ; 
^*  Much  the  Miller !  fye  vpon  thee ! 
it  sore  feares  me,"  said  Hobby  Noble,  , 
**  man  that  thou  wilt  neaer  bee." 


film  down 
the  iron 
door, 

takes  John 
oat. 


124    bat  then  he  had  fflanders  files  2  or  3, 
&  hee  fyled  downe  that  Iron  dore, 
&  tooke  lohn  oat  of  the  New-castle, 
&  sayd  *'  looke  thou  nea^  come  heere  more ! 


128    when  he  had  him  fibrth  of  the  Newcastle, 
"  away  with  me,  lohn,  thoa  shalt  ryde." 
bat  eaer  alas !  itt  cold  not  bee ; 

for  lohn  cold  neither  sitt  nor  stryde. 


wrapn  Rheeta 
round  his 
chains, 

and  sets  him 
on  a  horse 


132    bat  then  he  had  sheets  2  or  3, 

&  bound  lohns  boults  &st  to  his  ffeete, 
&  sett  him  on  a  well  good  stecde, 
himsclfe  on  another  by  him  secte. 


JOHN  :  A  :  SIDE. 
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136 


UO 


144 


then  Hobby  Noble  smiled  So  longe,^ 
&  spoke  these  words  in  mickle  prjde, 

•*  thon  sitts  see  finely  on  thy  geldinge 
thaij  lohn,  thon  lydes  like  a  bryde.'^ 

A  when  they  came  thorrow  howbrame  towne, 
lohns  horsse  there  stnmbled  at  a  stone  '  ; 

*^  ont  &  alas  !  "  cryed  mnch  the  Miller, 
'*  lohn,  thonle  make  vs  all  be  tane." 

**  but  fye  vpon  thee!  "  saies  Hobby  Noble, 

"  mnch  the  Millar,  fye  on  thee  ! 
I  know  full  well,"  sayes  Hobby  Noble, 

"  man  thai  thon  wilt  neuer  bee  !  ** 


WOOUUl- 

fftshion. 


Mnch  the 
Miller  gets 
into  anothor 
fright, 


and  !•  again 
uinbbed  by 
Hobby 
Noble, 


148 


152 


156 


A  when  th6  came  into  howbrame  wood, 

he  had  jfflanders  files  2  or  3 
to  file  lohns  bolts  beside  his  £Peete, 

thai  hee  might  ryde  more  easilye. 

sayes  lohn,  ''  Now  leape  oner  a  steede," 

&  lohn  then  hee  lope  ouer  5  : 
"  I  know  well,"  sayes  Hobby  Noble, 

"  lohn,  thy  £Pollow  is  not  aline  !  " 

then  he  brought  him  home  to  Mangerton ; 

the  liord  then  he  was  att  his  meato ; 
but  when  lohn  o  the  side  he  there  did  see, 

for  faine  hee  cold  noe  more  eate ; 


who  flies  off 
John's 
chains  from 
his  feet. 


Thereupon 
John  l<«pe 
over  five 
honm. 


and  gnee 
home  to 
Lonl 
Mangerton. 


160 


he  sayes  ''  blest  be  thou,  Hobby  Noble, 

thai  euer  thou  wast  man  borne ! 
thou  hast  feitched  vs  home  good  John  oth  side 

^^t  was  now  cleane  firom  vs  gone  !  " 

ffins. 


Lonl 

Mangerton 

blew«» 

Hobby 

Noble. 


vni  1* 


*  loDghe. — ^P. 


■  stane. — P. 
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Kfefnfft  in  tftt  ^rtfttt' 

This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  Rdiques^  **  from  two  MS.  co] 
one  of  them  in  the  Editor's  folio  collection.  They  contained  C 
considerable  variable  variations^  out  of  which  snch  readings  % 
chosen  as  seemed  most  poetical  and  consonant  to  history.'^ 

On  the  subject  see  the  Introduction  to  **The  Earle  of  V 
morelande,"  vol.  L  p.  292,  and  Percy's,  in  the  Reliques,  L  ^ 
If  ed. 


Listen, 


andnitdl 
all  aboat  it. 


Listen,  Huely  lordings  all, 

&  all  that  beene  this  place  w/thin  ! 

if  youle  giue  eare  vnto  my  songe, 

I  will  tell  you  how  this  geere  did  begin. 


The  Earl  of 

W»tou>re- 

land 

turned 
traitor; 


8 


It  was  the  good  Erie  of  westmorlande, 

a  noble  Erie  was  called  hee ; 
&  he  wrought  treason  against  the  crowne ; 

alas,  itt  was  the  more  pittye  ! 


mdld  the 
Earl  of 
North- 
omberland. 


12 


&  soe  itt  was  the  Erie  of  Northumberland, 
another  good  Noble  Erie  was  hee, 

they  tooken  both  vpon  one  part,  [v^ 

against  their  crowne  they  wolden  bee. 


Earl  Percy 
tellB  his  wife 


hemiut 
fiffht  or  flee. 


16 


Earle  Pearcy  is  into  his  garden  gone, 
&  after  walkes  his  awne  ladye  '  ; 

"  I  hcare  a  bird  sing  in  my  eare 
that  I  must  either  flSght  or  flSce." 


>  A.D.  1569.  N.B.— To  corroct  this 
by  my  other  copy,  which  seems  more 
modem. — P.    The  other  copy  in  many 


parts  prefcrablo  to  this. — Pencil  note 

'  This  lady  was   Anne,  daughter 

Heniy  Somerset,  E.  uf  Worcester.— i 
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SO 


C( 


god  fforbidd/'  shee  sayd,  '*  good  my  lord, 
that  ener  soe  that  it  shalbee ! 
Imt  goe  to  London  to  the  court, 
&  hire  fEeJl  tmth  &  honestye ! " 


RhetdTlflM 
him  to  go  to 
court. 


€i 


S4 


bat  nay,  now  nay,  my  Ladye  gay, 
that  efaer  it  shold  soe  bee  ; 
my  treason  is  knowen  well  enonghe  ; 
att  the  court  I  mnst  not  bee." 


Henji 


hiiitivMon 
iiitooMrell 
kxx>wn. 


28 


32 


**  but  goe  to  the  Court !  yet,  good  my  hord, 

take  men  enowe  with  thee  ; 
if  any  man  will  doe  you  wronge, 

yowr  warrant  they  *  may  bee." 

"  but  Nay,  Now  Nay,  my  Lady  gay, 

for  soe  itt  must  not  bee  ; 
If  I  goe  to  the  court,  Ladye, 

death  will  strike  me,  &  I  must  dye." 


She  again 
iayB»  **  Oo  to 
court  with 
plen^of 
meu.** 


No,  Mkjn  the 
Earl, 

it  would  be 

certain 

death. 


36 


"  but  goe  to  the  Court !  yett,  [good]  my  Lord, 

I  my-selfe  will  ryde  wtth  thee ; 
if  any  man  will  doe  you  wronge, 

your  borrow  *  I  shalbee." 


She  offen  to 
gu  with  him. 


40 


"but  Nay,  Now  nay,  my  Lady  gay, 

for  soe  it  must  not  bee ; 
for  if  I  goe  to  the  Court,  Ladye, 

thou  must  me  neuer  sec. 


He  still 
refnnti. 


44 


"  but  come  hither,  thou  litle  footpage, 

come  thou  hither  ynto  mee, 
for  thou  shalt  goe  a  Message  to  Master  Norton 

in  all  tho  hast  that  ener  may  bee : 


but  BendA  a 
page  to  ask 


Master 
Norton 


I  ^2^  ^™  (hem. — ^F.    they. — P.         fide  jussor,  Tadimoninm,  pigniia.    A.-S. 
^"'''w,  bonw,  horge.    Sponsor,  yas,      borge,  borhoe^  hye. — P. 

p2 
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to  RO  with 
him. 


48 


"  comcnd  mc  to  thai  gentleman ; 

bring  him  here  this  letter  from  mee, 
&  say,  *  I  pray  him  Eamestlye 

that  hee  will  ryde  in  my  companye.'  " 


The  page 
hnrriMoff 


to 
Norton, 


63 


bnt  one  while  the  foote  page  went, 

another  while  he  rann ; 
vntill  he  came  to  li/Laster  Norton, 

the  £Poot  page  neuer  blanne ; ' 


aiMl  frires 
him  the 
lettrr. 


Norton  ukB 
hit*  Mm 


foradrioe. 


Kertertdlfl 

him  not  to 
draw  Iwck 
from  hlA 
word. 


&  when  he  came  to  Master  Nortton, 

he  kneeled  on  his  knee, 
&  tooke  the  letter  betwixt  his  hands, 
50         &  lett  the  gentleman  it  see. 

&  when  the  letter  itt  was  reade 

affore  all  his  companye, 
I-wis,^  if  yon  wold  know  the  tmth, 
60         there  was  many  a  weeping  eye. 

he  said,  **  come  hither,  Kester'  Nortton, 

a  ffine  fiellow  then  seemes  to  bee ; 
some  good  councell,  Kester  Nortton, 
64  this  day  doe  thou  giue  to  mee." 

**  marry,  He  giue  yon  councell,  fiather, 

if  youle  take  councell  att  me, 
that  if  you  haue  spoken  the  word,  father, 
68         that  backe  againe  you  doc  not  flee." 


Norton 


prom  ins 
bim  rcwant. 


"  god  amcrcy,  Christopher  Nortton, 

I  say,  god  araercye  ! 
if  I  doe  line  &  scape  w/th  liffe, 

well  advanced  shnlt  thou  bee  ; 


*  ci»s?avit. — P.  •  Kest^^r,  Christophep.  J^ 

'  to  vna,  to   know.      Germ,   wissen,      liwell*s  Glossafy. — x. 
Johu«.-P. 
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76 


"  bnt  come  jon  hither,  mj  9  good  sonnes, 
in  mens  estate  I  thinke  jou  bee  ; 

how  many  of  jon,  my  children  dearo, 
on  my  part  that  wilbe  ?  " 


•ndaslnhia 

ownnino 

sons 

who  will  bo 
on  his  side. 


80 


but  8^  of  them  did  answer  soone, 

&  spake  £^ill  hastilye, 
sayes  "  we  wilbe  on  your  part,  ffather, 

tiU  the  day  that  we  doe  dye." 


Eight  vow 


to  be  witli 
him  to  tho 
death. 


"  but  god  amercy,  my  children  dearo, 

&  euer  I  say  godamercy ! 
&  yett  my  blessing  you  shall  haue, 
^       whether-soeuer  I  lino  or  dye. 


Cpi«e2M] 


88 


"  but  what  sayst  thou,  thou  firancis  Nortton, 
mine  eldest  sonne  &  mine  heyre  trulyc  P 

some  good  councell,  firancis  Nortton, 
this  day  thou  giue  to  me." 


He  asks  his 
eldest  Ron, 
Francis, 

for  advice ; 


92 


96 


"  but  I  will  giue  you  councell,  ffather, 
if  you  wUl  take  councell  att  mee ; 

for  if  you  wold  take  my  councell,  father, 
gainst  the  crowne  you  shold  not  boo." 

**  but  ffye  vpon  thee,  firancis  Nortton ! 

I  say  £^e  vpon  thee  ! 
when  thou  was  younge  &  tender  of  age 

I  made  fiull  much  of  thee." 


and  ha 


Don't  go 
against  the 
Crown. 


Norton 
reproacbea 
his  son 
Frands, 


"  but  your  head  is  white,  ffather,"  he  sayes, 

"  &  jour  beard  is  wonderous  gray  ; 
itt  were  shame  ffbr  yowr  countrye 
100        if  you  shold  rise  &  flice  away." 
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and  call!  hia 
aoowird. 


offen  to  go 
nnarmed, 
but inToket 
death  cm 
traiton. 


Norton  and 
his  men  join 
theSorla 


atWether- 

tiiey  haye 
njOOO  men. 


WertBMire> 
land's 
■tandaid  ia 
the  Don 
Boll, 


Notthim- 
berland*8  the 
half-moon. 


''  bnt  ffje  vpon  Uiee,  thou  coward  fl&ancis ! 

thou  neuer  tookest  that  of  mee ! 
when  thoa  was  jonnge  &  tender  of  age 
104        I  made  too  mnch  of  thee." 

*^  but  I  will  goe  with  you,  &ther,"  Quoth  hee 

"  like  a  Naked  man  will  I  bee ; 
he    thai    strikes    the    first    stroake    again 
crowno, 
108        an  ill  death  may  hee  dye ! '' 

bnt  then  rose  ypp  Master  Nortton  that  Esquu 

with  him  a  ffnll  great  oompanye ; 
&  then  the  Erles  they  comen  downe 
1 13         to  ryde  in  his  companye. 

att  whethersbye  th^  mustered  their  men 

vpon  a  fiull  fayre  day  ; 
13000  there  were  seene 
116        to  stand  in  battel  ray.^ 

the  Erie  of  Westmoreland,  he  had  in  his  ancye 

the  Dumb  bull  in  sight  most  hye, 
Sd  3  doggs  With  golden  coUers 
120        were  sett  out  royaUye. 

the    Erie    of    Northumberland,    he    had    : 
ancyent  • 
the  halfe  moono  in  sight  soe  hye, 
as  the  Lor(2  was  crucifyed  on  the  crosse, 
124        &  sett  forthe  plcasantlye. 


'  aimj. — P. 

'  Ensign,  atandard.  Soe  toI.  i.  p.  304, 
for  the  Dun  BulL  That  of  Nevill 
(Chevet,  Co.  York ;  granted  1613),  is  "A 
greyhound's  head  eras^-d  or,  charged  on 
the  nt«k  with  a  kbel  of  three  points, 
vert,  between  as  many  pellet^  one  and 
two."  The  crest  of  NevUl  (Ireland),  is  a 
greyhound's  head,  erased  argent,  collared 


gules,  charged  with  a  harp  or. 
Armorie, — i\ 

•  Burke  gives  the  Percy  (] 
Northumberland)  badge  as  '  A 
argent  within  the  horns,  per  pal 
and    gules,    char,^    with    a 
manade,  fesseways  or.'    Armtm 
—P. 
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128 


d;  after  them  did  rise  good  Str  Qeorgo  Bowes/ 

after  tJiom  a  spojle  to  make ; 
the  Erles  returned  backe  againe, 

thought  euer  that  Knight  to  take. 


this  Barron  did  take  a  Castle  then, 

was  made  of  lime  &  stone  ; 
the  vttermost  walls  were  ese  to  be  woon ; 
132       the  Erles  haue  woon  them  anon ; 

but  tho  they  woono  the  vttermost  walls 

quickly  and  anon, 
the  innermust  *  walles  th6  cold  not  winn, 
136       the  were  made  of  a  rocke  of  stone. 

but  newes  itt  came  to  leeuc  London 

in  all  they  speede  thai  euer  might  bee ; 
&  word  it  came  to  our  royall  Queone 
^40       of  all  the  rebells  in  the  North  countrye. 

shoe  turned  her  grace  then  once  about, 
&  like  a  royall  Qucene  shee  sware,' 
sayes,  '*  I  will  ordaine  them  such  a  breake-fast 
l<4       as  was  not  in  the  North  this  1000  yeere!  " 


SirO.Bowei 

ritfttlmhlnd 

them. 

They  torn 
httck, 


take  tho 
outer  walls 
of  his  catttle. 


bnt  can't 
will  the 
inner. 


News  of  the 
rebellion 
reaches 
London. 


Elizabeth 
swears  she'll 
Kivethe 
rebolA  a 
breakfast 
they  won't 
stomach. 


shee  caused  30000  men  to  be  made 

with  horsse  and  hameis  all  quicklye  ; 
&  shee  caused  30000  men  to  be  made 
148        to  take  the  rebells  in  the  North  countrye. 


Shennids 
ao,OOOnien 


against  them 


they  tooke  With  them  the  false  Erie  of  Warwicke,  nndor  i^rd 

•^  '    Warwick. 

soe  did  they  many  4  another  man ; 
vntill  they  came  to  yorke  Castle, 
152        I- wis  they  neuer  stinted  nor  blan. 


They  march 
to  York, 


Bowes.— -P. 
J  imennuBt  in  MS.— P. 
.     This  is  quite  in  character :  hor  m&- 
J^y  vonld   BomelimeB  swear  at  her 


nobles,  as  well  as  box  their  ears.     Re- 
liqws,  i.  266. — F. 

*  Only  half  the  n  in  the  M8.~F. 
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bofeWflit- 


Hoftlmni* 
tMriand, 


•nd  If  Of  ton 
like 


156 


''  spread  tbj  ancjent,  Erie  of  Westmoreland ! 

The  halfe  moone  ffidne  wold  wee  see !  '* 
but  the  halfe  moone  is  fled  &  gone, 

&  the  Don  boll  Tanished  awaje ; 
&  firancis  Nortton  &  his  8  sonnes 

are  ffled  away  most  cowardlye. 


Ladds  with  mon j  are  counted  men, 
160        men  without  mon  J  are  counted  none ; 
but  hold  jour  tounge  !  why  saj  you  soe  ? 
men  wilbe  men  when  mony  is  gone. 

ffins. 
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^rtlbumfierlanti  t  Sttrapti  lip  $  Botoglad** 

[A  Sequel  to  the  preceding.— P.] 

tis  ballad  is  printed  in  the  Rdiquea  (from  another  copy)  and 
Jewhere. 

After  the  dispersion  of  their  forces,  the  rebel  Earls  of 
estmoreland  and  Northumberland  sought  refuge  in  the 
►rders.  See  Introduction  to  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  vol.  i. 
294.  Neville  found  his  trust  in  the  Borderers  justified ;  but 
rcy  was  betrayed  to  the  Regent  Moray  by  Hector  Graham 
:>t  Armstrong,  as  the  ballad,  v.  209,  calls  him)  of  Harlaw ; 
lose  name  became  thenceforward  infamous,  to  take  Hectoi^'s 
Jce  becoming  a  proverbial  phrase  for  betraying  a  friend. 
>ray's  successor,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  during  his  exile  in 
^gland  has  received  many  kindnesses  from  Northumberland, 
old  his  unhappy  prisoner  to  Elizabeth,"  in  May  1572.  He 
i?ered  him  up  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick,  who 
It  him  to  York,  where  he  was  executed. 
Xhe  extradition  of  the  refugee  by  Morton  gave  as  deep  dis- 
isfaction  to  the  country  at  large  as  his  betrayal  by  Hector  of 
larlaw  did  to  the  Borderers.  Many  furious  ballads  made  their 
pearance,  as— *  Ane  exclamation  maid  in  England  upone  the 
lyverance  of  the  Erie  of  Northumberlan  furth  of  Lochlevin, 
bo  immediattlie  thairefber  was  execute  in  Yorke,  1572 ' — the 
swer  to  the  English  ballad,  *  Ane  schort  inveccyde  maid  aganis 
e  delyverance  of  the  Erie  of  Northumberland.'     The  present 

'  Whoee  Sister  l>oing  an  enchantress  omitted  here. — P. 

'^tldh&Te  saved  him,  from  her  Brother^s  N.B.  The    othop    Copy  begins   with 

^'^chery. — P.  Lines   the   same   as   that   in  pag.  112. 

"ThiB  Bong  seems  unfinished. — P.  [Elarle  of  WestmoreJandf  i.  300.]     The 

^.B.  My  other  Copy  is  more  correct  minstrels   often    made  such    Changes, 

tan  this,  and  contains  much  wA/ch  is  — Pencil  note. 
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ballad  so  far  recognises  this  national  feeling  as  to  intro 
Scotch  woman  using  her  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  t 
from  the  snare  laid  for  him.  Mary  Douglas  *  represents 
But  the  Earl  will  not  listen.  He  goes  away  with  her  I 
his  keeper^  to  be  the  victim  of  a  second  betrayal,  whi 
finally  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold  at  York. 


1*11  ten  yon 

bowDonglai 

UHiBvea 

banished 

Percj. 


JN  0 W  Ust  &  lithe  you  gentlemen, 

&  Ist  tell  you  the  veretye, 
how  they  hane  delt  wi'th  a  banished  man, 

driuen  out  of  hifl  countrye. 


when  as  hce  came  on  Scottish  ground, 
as  woo  &  wonder  be  them  amongc, 

fifuU  much  was  there  traitorye 

the  wrought  the  Erie  of  Northumberland. 


Atmipper 


thejtmk 
Percj 


12 


when  they  were  att  the  supper  sett, 
befiforc  many  goodly  gentlemen 

ih6  ficll  a  fflouting  &  Mocking  both, 
&  said  to  the  Erie  of  Northumberland, 


togo  toa 
(ilicwting  in 
SootUnd. 


"  what  makes  you  be  soe  sad,  my  Lord, 

&  in  yawr  mind  soe  sorrowffullye  ? 
in  the  North  of  Scottland  to-morrow  theres  a  si 
16         &  thither  thouat  goe,  my  Lord  Percye. 

*'  the  buttcs  are  sett,  &  the  shooting  is  made, 

&  there  is  like  to  be  great  royalty e, 
&  I  am  swome  into  my  bill 
20         thither  to  bring  my  Lord  Pearcy." 


"  "  Tho  interposal  of  the  witch-ladt 
[1. 26,  here]  is  probably  his  [the  northern 
bard's]  own  invention:  yet  even  this 
hath  some  countenance  from  history ;  for 
about  25  years  before,  the  Lady  Jane 
Douglas,  Lady  Qlamis,  sister  of  the  earl 


of  Ang;us  and  nearly  related  to 
of  Louglileven,  had  sjuffered  deat 
preU>nded  crime  of  witdicraft ; ' 
probuniod,  is  the  lady  alludt*d  to  i 
[101  here].    Bcliques,  i.  26S.—1 
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24 


28 


32 


36 


'*  lie  gine  thee  my  Land,^  Douglas,"  he  eajes, 

&  be  the  faith  in  my  bodje, 
if  that  thoxi  wilt  ryde  to  the  worlds  end, 

lie  ryde  in  thy  companye." 

&  then  bespake  the  good  Ladye, — 
Marry  a  Douglas  was  her  name, — 

**  yon  shall  byde  here,  good  English  Lord  ; 
my  brother  is  a  traiterons  man ; 

*'  he  is  a  traitor  stout  &  stronge, 

as  1st  ^  tell  you  the  veretye, 
for  he  hath  tane  liuerance  of  the  Erle,^ 

&  into  England  he  will  liuor  thee." 

"  now  hold  thy  tonnge,  thou  goodlye  Ladye, 

&  let  all  this  talking  bee  ; 
ffor  all  the  gold  thats  in  Long  Leuen,^ 

William  wold  not  Liuor  mee  ! 


Peroy  pro- 
mises to  go 
with 
DcoglM. 


Mary 
DouglM 


warns  Percy 
that  her 
brother  Is  a 
traitor 


and  will  give 
him  np  to 
the  EugUsh. 


Percy  de- 
clarcM  that 
he  truMts 
Douglas. 


40 


44 


48 


*'it  wold  breake  truce  betweene  England  &  Scottland, 
&  &einds  againe  they  wold  neuer  bee 

if  he  shold  liuor  a  bani[s]ht  ^  Erie 
was  driuen  out  of  his  owne  countrye." 

"  hold  yoiir  tounge,  my  Lorci,"  shee  sayes, 
"  there  is  much  falsehood  them  amongo  ; 

when  you  are  dead,  then  they  are  done, 
soone  they  will  part  them  freinds  againe. 

"  if  you  will  giue  me  any  trust,  my  Lord, 

He  tell  you  how  you  best  may  bee ; 
youst  lett  my  brother  ryde  his  wayes, 

&  tell  those  English  Lords  trulye 


,  lU    8m  note  4,  p.  20,  yol  i.— F. 
r     pay  "  of  the  earl  of  Morton : "  James 
^ugUv,  £^1  of  Morton,  elected  regent 


Mary 
Douglas 


of  Scotland,  Nov.  24,  1572. 
p.  251,  269.— F. 

*  Lough  Lcven. — P. 

•  banisht.— P. 


od  vises 
Percy 


to  let 

Douglad  go 
uluuc, 

Eel,  voL  i. 
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ndtfaoi 
she'UMe 
him«fe 


into  Lord 
Hame't 


thai  no 
friend  dudl 
mfferfor 
himagnin, 


hill  old  ad- 
benntshaTe 


snffend 
enooglL. 


Mary 

offen  to 

proreher 

wocda. 


Percy  will 
bare  nothing 
to  do  with 
her  witch- 
craft. 


53 


56 


60 


64 


68 


72 


76 


"  bow  that  you  cannot  w/th  them  rjde 
bccauBe  yon  are  in  an  He  of  the  sea' ; 

then,  ere  my  Brother  come  againe, 
to  Edenborrow  castle'  lie  cany  thee, 

"  He  liuor  you  vnto  the  Lord  Hume, 
&  yon  know  a  trew  Soothe  Lord  is  hcc, 

for  he  hatb  lost  both  Land  &  goods 
in  ayding  of  your  good  bodye." 

''  marry !  I  am  woe !  woman,*'  he  sayes, 
"  that  any  freind  fares  worse  for  mee ; 

for  where  one  saith  *  it  is  a  tme  tale,' 
then  2  will  say  it  is  a  Lye. 

"  when  I  was  att  home  in  my  [realme,]* 
amonge  my  tennants  all  tmlye, 

in  my  time  of  lossc,  wherin  my  need  stoode, 
they  came  to  ayd  me  honestlye ; 

''  therfore  I  left  many  a  child  ffiktherlese, 
&  many  a  widdow  to  looke  wanne ; 

&  therfore  blame  nothing,  Ladye, 

but  the  woeffull  warres  which  I  began." 

"  If  you  will  giue  me  noe  trust,  my  Lore?, 
nor  noe  credence  you  will  give  mee, 

&  youle  come  hither  to  my  right  hand, 
indeed,  my  Lord,*  De  lett  you  see." 

saies,  "  I  neuer  loued  noe  witchcrafl, 
nor  neuer  dealt  w/th  treacherye, 

but  euermore  held  the  bye  way ; 
alas !  that  may  be  scene  by  mee !  " 


*  Le,  Lake  of  Leren,  which  hath  com- 
manication  with  the  sea. — Rd.  i.  261. 

*  At  tlmt  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
oppoeito  faction. — RcL 


'  This  line  is  partly  pared  ava[ 
*  ?  M8.  Lorid,  or  Lou^ ;  of 
with  one  stroke  too  many. — F. 
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80 


84 


88 


92 


96 


**  if  you  will  not  como  your  sclfe,  my  LorcZ, 
yonle  lett  your  cliamberlame  goe  with  mee, 

3  words  that  I  may  to  him  speake, 

&  soone  he  shall  come  againe  to  thee." 

'vhen  lames  Swynard  came  that  Lady  before, 
shee  let  him  see  thorrow  the  weme  *  of  her  ring 

liow  many  there  was  of  English  lords 
to  wayte  there  for  his  Mjoster  and  him. 

**  but  who  beene  yonder,  my  ^  good  Ladye, 
that  walkes  soe  royallye  on  yonder  greene  ?  *' 

"  yonder  is  hord  Hnnsden,'  lamye,"  she  saye ; 
"alas  !  heele  doe  yon  both  tree  ^  &  teeno !  " 

"  &  who  beene  yonder,  thou  gay  Ladye, 
that  walkes  soe  royallye  him  beside  ?  " 

"yond  is  Sir  wtHiara  Drurye,*  lamy,"  shee  sayd, 
"&  a  keene  Captain  hee  is,  and  trydc.*' 

"  how  many  miles  is  itt,  thou  good  Ladye, 
betwixt  yond  English  Lord  and  mec  ?  " 

"  marry,  3?  50  mile,  lamy,"  shee  sayd, 
"  &  eueu  to  seale  ^  &  by  the  sea : 


Mary 
DouglM 
shows  the 
ohambcrlaiii 


throivrh  her 
ring  the  liiTS 
in  wait  for 
Percy: 


Lord  HnnS' 
den, 


and  Sir  Wm. 
Drurye, 


(IKO  mile* 
off, 


"  I  neuer  was  on  English  ground, 
nor  neuer  see  itt  w/th  mine  eye, 
bat  as  my  witt  &  wisedome  scrucs, 
^'*^       and  as  [the]  booke  it  telleth  mee. 

"  my  mother,  shee  was  a  witch  woman, 

and  part  of  itt  shee  learned  mee  ; 
shee  wold  let  me  see  out  of  Lough  Lcuen 
^04       what  they  dyd  in  London  Cytye." 


,     weme,  the  ScottiUi  word   for  the 
^%,i.e.womb.— P. 
ny  in  MS.— F. 
'The  Loid  Waiden    of   the    East 


aft  her 
mother** 
witchcraft 
tells  her,) 


Marches. — Hel.  i.  263. 

•  dre,  dree,  to  suffer,  endure.— P. 

•  Governor  of  Ik>rwick.— i?e/.  i.  264. 

•  saile.— P. 
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Mid  Sir  J. 


"  bat  who  is  jond,  thou  good  Lajde, 

that  comes  yonder  with  an  Osteme  ^  fface  ?  " 
"  jonds  Sir  lohn  fforster,*  lamye,"  shea  sayd  ; 
108       ''methinkes    thou    sholdest    bettor   know    h 
then  I." 
Euen  soe  I  doe,  my  goodlye  Ladye, 
&  euer  alas,  soe  woe  am  I ! " 


u 


Thecfuun- 
berlftin 


Midt^fl 
Locd  PnQj 


ho  pulled  his  hatt  ouer  his  eyes, 
112       &,  lord,  he  wept  soe  tenderlye  ! 
he  is  gone  to  his  Master  againe, 
&  euen  to  tell  him  the  veretye. 


tbatUMTj 


u 


Now  hast  thou  beene  with  Marry,  lamy,"  he 
116       **  Euen  as  thy  tounge  will  tell  to  mee; 
but  if  thou  trust  in  any  womans  words, 
thou  must  refraine  good  companye." 


haK  shown 
him  the 
Engliah 
Lords  wait- 
ing to  take 
him, 


u 


It  is  noe  words,  my  Lord,"  he  sayes, 
120       **  yonder  the  men  shee  letts  me  sec, 
how  many  English  Lords  there  is 
is  wayting  there  for  you  &  meo ; 


with  Lord 
Honaden, 


hligreatott 
enemy. 


"  yonder  I  soe  the  Itord  Hunsden, 
124        &  hee  &  you  is  of  the  S"*.  degree  ; 
a  greater  enemye,  indeed,  my  Lord, 
in  England  none  haue  yee.** 


Percy  says 
that  he's 
been  three 
years  in  jail. 


''  &  I  haue  beene  in  Lough  Leven 
128       the  most  part  of  these  yeeres  8 : 
yett  had  I  neuer  noe  out-rake,^ 
nor  good  games  that  I  cold  see  ; 


'  AnstenK",  amtere,  fierce.  Kanstcrus. 
Glws.  ad  G.D.— P. 

*  Warden  of  the  Middle  March.— £t^. 
i.  204. 

'  rake  ratk,  ambnlare,  expatiari.  As 
UL  reiiia.  Raik  gradua  citatiu,  a  long 


rail'y  Iter  longom,  to  raik  horn 
celerato  gradn  domnm  abire;  1 
liake,  homo  dissolutns ;  an  out-r 
Riot,  at  laigc.  Lye.  See  O  J).  2! 
—P. 
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"  &  I  am  thus  bidden  to  yonder  Bhooting 
132      by  william  Douglas  all  tmlye ; 


and  ho  will 
go  to  the 
i^ooting 
with 

thorfore  speake  neaer  a  word  out  of  thy  mouth       Dongiaa. 


That  thou  thinkes  will  hinder  mee.'        [pi^o  26i] 


then  he  writhe  the  gold  ring  of  his  ffingar' 
136       &  gane  itt  to  tliat  Ladye  gay; 

sayes,  ''  thai  was  a  legacye  lefb  ynto  mee 
in  Harley  woods  where  I  cold  •  bee." 


He  given 
Mary  a  gold 
ring. 


'*  then  ffarewell  bart,  &  farewell  hand, 
140       and  fiarwell  all  good  companye  ! 
that  woman  shall  nener  bearc  a  sonne 
shall  know  soe  much  of  your  prinitye." 


She  laments 
over  htm. 


"  now  hold  thy  tounge,  Ladye,"  boo  saydc, 
144       **  &  make  not  all  this  dole  for  mee, 
for  I  may  well  drinke,  but  Ist  neucr  eate, 
till  againe  in  Lough  Leuen  I  bee." 


ITg  Bays  he 
Rhall  soon  lje 
back. 


he  tooke  his  boate  att  the  Lough  Leuen 
148       for  to  sayle  now  ouer  the  sea, 

&  he  hath  cast  ypp  a  siluer  wand, 
saies  "  fare  thou  well,  my  good  Ladye !  " 

the  Ladye  looked  ouer  her  left  sliolder ; 
152       in  a  dead  swoone  there  fell  sheo. 


and  gets  into 
the  boat  to 
nilawi^'. 


Mary 

Douglas 

swoons. 


"  g03  backo  againe,  Douglas !  "  he  sayd, 

"  &  I  will  goc  in  thy  companye, 
for  sudden  sicknesse  yonder  Lady  has  tano, 
156       and  euer,  alas,  shee  will  but  dye  ! 


Percy  askji 
her  brother 
to  return, 

as  she  will 
die. 


Part  cut  away  by  the  binder. — F. 
rtrcy  gires  the  Terae  as : 

•^wcforo  I'll  to  yond  shooting  wend, 
Aa  to  the  Doaglas  I  hare  hight : 


Betido  me  wealc,  betide  me  woe, 
He  ne'er  shall  find  my  promise  light. 

■  A.-S.  tprilSan  to  twist:  perf.  wrd^ 
twisted.  — F. 
•  did.— F. 
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"  if  ought  come  to  yonder  Ladje  but  good, 

then  blamed  fore  that  I  shall  bee, 
because  a  banished  man  I  am, 
160        &  driuen  out  of  my  owne  countrje/ 


»» 


Donglas 


tholiwIloAcan 
Itmk  after  his 
idster. 


"  come  on,  come  on,  my  Lord,"  he  sayes, 

''  &  Ictt  all  such  talking  bee ; 
tlieres  Ladycs  enow  in  Lough  Leuen, 
164        &  for  to  cheere  yonder  gay  Ladye." 


Percy  Mki 

thmt  bis 
CtuimUTUlii 
may  gn  hack 
with  him. 


"  &  you  will  not  goe  your  sclfe,  my  lord, 

you  will  Ictt  my  chamberlaine  goe  w/th  mec ; 
wee  shall  now  take  our  boate  againe, 
168        &  soone  woe  shall  ouertakc  thee." 


DongUsM^ 


it*R  only  hia 
tricks. 


"  come  on,  come  on,  my  Lord,"  he  sayes, 

*'  &  lett  now  all  this  talking  bee  ! 
(Tor  my  sister  is  craftye  enoughe 
172        for  to  beguile  thousands  such  as  you  &  mcc." 


They  sail  SO 
miles: 


tboChom- 
iMTlfiiii  asks 
how  far  it  if 
to  tho 
vhuuting. 

Don^las 
says 


hc*ll  ncTcr 
see  it. 


When  they  had  sayled  *  50  :  myle, 

now  50  mile  vpon  the  sea, 
hee  had  fforgotten  a  message  ihat  hee 
176        shold  doe  in  lough  Leuen  trulye  : 

■ 

hee  asked  '  how  fiarr  it  was  to  that  shooting 
that  wtZZ/am  Douglas  promised  mec.' 

'*  now  fairo  words  makes  fooles  faiue^  ; 
180        &  that  may  bo  scene  by  thy  Hcuftcr  &  thee; 
(for  you  may  happen  think'  itt  soone  enoughe 
when-euer  you  that  shooting  see." 


*  Therp  is  no  navignble  strram  between 
J/)ueh-leveD  and  the  sea :  bat  a  ballod- 
nitiker  is  not  o])ligi«d  to  understand  Geo- 
graphy.—/?f/.  i.  266. 

•  JMle  priffnesse  Jot  lie:  Proy.  Faire 
piomiBes  oblige  tho  fool;  or,  are  noo 


bettor  than  fopperies;  (for  tlie  woni^^ 
lie  equivocate  ynto  fiJie.)  JhvcetP 
mtBfes  oldigmt  les  foh :  Pror.  F*j 
promises  oblige  fools ;  or,  (as  oar)  fiu 
words  make  fools  faine. — F. 
'  A  Liancashire  phrase. — F. 
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lamyo  pulled  his  batt  now  oner  his  browo ; 
1^4      I  wott  the  teai-es  fell  in  his  eye  ; 
&  he  is  to  his  'Master  againe, 
d;  fibr  to  tell  him  the  veretye  : 


Jamie 


"  he  saycs,  fayre  words  makes  fooles  faine, 
^W      &that  may  be  seene  by  yon  and  mee, 

fibr  wee  may  happen  thinke  itt  soone  cnoughe 
when-ener  wee  that  shooting  see." 


tells  Percy 

DourUs's 

wordik 


"hold  vpp  thy  head,  lamye,'*  the  Erie  sajd, 
192      "  &  nener  lett  thy  hart  fayle  thee  ; 
he  did  itt  but  to  prone  thee  wtt^, 
A  see  how  thow  wold  take  with  death  trulye." 


Percy  mys 
l>oaglAB 


wfMonly 
trying  hie 
oourugo. 


196 


when  they  had  sayled  other  50  mile,  After  loo 

other  50  mile  vpon  the  sea, 

hord  Peercy  called  to  him,  himselfc,  pccy  wkn 

&  sayd,    "Douglas    what  wilt    thou  doe   w/th  whatbeii 

9  ,. 


mee 


do  with  him. 


**  looke  tluit  jouT  brydle  bo  wight,  my  Lord, 
^      that  yon  may  goe  as  a  shipp  att  sea ; 
looke  tJiat  your  spnrros  be  bright  &  sharpe, 
that  yon  may  pricke  her  while  sheele  awayc." 


DnoglAgtclIii 
him  t»  have 
hU  hridle 
and  Hpon 
ready. 


"what  needeth  this,  Douglas,''  he  sayth, 
^    (  "  that  then  needest  to  fflonto  mee  ? 
for  I  was  counted  a  horsseman  good 
before  that  ener  I  mett  w/th  thee. 


Percy  a»kM 
"  why  thin 
mockery  f 


"  A  ffalse  Hector  hath  my  horsse  ; 
^      &  ener  an  euill  death  may  hee  dye ! 
&  willye  Armestronge  hath  my  spnrros 
&  all  the  geere  belongs  to  mee." 

^OL.  n.  Q 


[l»gc  262] 


My  horw 
and  Hpiin*  are 
in  i>thent' 
hands." 
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After  IM 

Percy  is 
landed  and 
betrayed  on 
BngUflhsoO. 


when  th6  had  sajled  other  50  mile, 
212       other  50  mile  ypon  the  aea^ 

th6  landed  low  by  Barwicke  side ; 
a  deputed  land  ^  Landed  Lord  Pen^. 


ffin[s2]. 


"  So  in  Ma  Percy  prints  *Th« 
Douglas'  in  Rel.  i.  268,  and  winds  np 
with  an  added  stanza : 

Then  he  at  Yorke  was  doomdc  to  dye, 


It  was,  alas !  a  sorrowful  sight : 
Thus  they  botiayed  that  noble  earle, 
Who  erer  was  a  gallant  wi^t— F 

*  8  pared  c^by  the  binder. — ^F. 
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®upe  :  of  :  6i8flbornf :  * 

[Tho  fight  between  him  and  Robin  Hood.— P.  ] 

I  was  printed  from  the  Folio  in  the  Reliqries,  and 
eliques  by  Ritson,  Child,  and  others. 

Guy  of  Gisbome,"  says  Ritson,  **tlie  only  further 
which  has  occurred  concerning  him  is  in  an  old 
Bce  by  William  Dunbar,  a  celebrated  Scottish  poet 
eenth  century,  on  one  Schir  Thomas  Nory  (MS. 
3.  3,  MMS.  More  (1.  5.  10)  where  he  is  named  along 
ero,  Adam  Bell,  and  other  worthies,  it  is  conjectured 
ur  stamp,  but  whose  merits  have  not,  less  fortunately, 
e  knowledge  of  posterity. 

Waa  nevir  Weild  Robeine  under  bcwch, 
Nor  yitt  Roger  of  Clckkinslowch 

So  bauld  a  l)Hinie  as  he ; 
Oy  of  Gisbome,  na  AUane  Boll, 
Ka  Simoncs  Sones  of  QutrjnscU 

Off  thocht  war  nevir  slio. 

e  is  a  market  town  in  the  west  riding  of  the  county 
1  the  borders  of  Lancashire. 


S  shales  becenc  shcone,  &  shradds^  full  fajro,      Ttinmnry 

1.-1X01  to  walk  in 

mea  both  Largo  &  longe,  tiu*  forwt  in 

lerrry  walking  in  the  fayre  fforrest 
sare  the  small  birds  singe.' 

riouB  Old  Song,  much  more  art/,  1593,  HalliwelL     Shradd  is  a  twig, 
perfect,  than  the  common  either  from  "Hhred,  to  cut  off  the  smaller 
u  of  Kobln  Hood. — P.  branches  of  a  t  reo,"  or  "  M'hrafj/n,  the  clip- 
husk.      The    shales    or  pingH  of  livi' fences."     IlalliwolL— F. 
ipe.    Hollyband*s  Diction-  •  »ong(». — P. 

u2 
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GUYE   OF   ai£(BOBNE. 


Robin  Hood 
dmmathat 
two  yeomen      8 


bekthim. 


He  TowB 
ivvongo  on 
them,  12 


the  woodwecte  sang  &  wold  not  cease 
amongst  the  leaues  a  lyne ;  ^ 

"  ^&,  it  is  by  2  '  wight  yeomen, 
by  dcare  god  that  I  meane  : 

"  me  thought  they  did  mee  beate  &  binde, 

&  tooke  my  bow  mee  froe  : 
If  I  bee  Robin  a-line  in  this  Lande, 

He  be  wrockcn  on  both  them  towe." 


'] 


andordem 
hiamen  to 
go  withbim. 


Thoy  all 
sturt, 


andaoon  we 
one  yeoman, 


"  sweeuens  *  are  swift,  blaster,**  qtioth  lohn, 

'*  as  the  wind  that  blowes  ore  a  hill ; 
fibr  if  itt  be  ncuer  soe  lowde  this  night, 
16  to-morrow  it  may  be  still.'* 

"  buske  *  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merry  men  all ! 

fibr  lohn  shall  goc  with  mee  ; 
for  lie  goe  seeke  yond  wight  yeomen 
20         in  greenwood  where  the  bee." 

the  cast  *  on  their  gowne  of  greene ;  ^ 

a  shooting  gone  are  they 
vntill  they  came  to  the  Merry  greenwood 
24  where  they  had  gladdest  bee  ; 

there  were  th6  ware  of  [a]  wight  yeoman ; 
his  body  Leaned  to  a  tree, 


*  of  lime:  I  would  read '  so  greene.' — P. 

'  As  the  lines  that  follow  arc  part  of  a 
Speech  of  liobin  hood  relating  a  dream : 
there  are  certainly  some  lines  wanting 
and  we  can  no  where  better  fix  the  hiatus 
than  between  the  2^  &  3^  lines  of  st.  2**. 
N.B.  In  my  printed  Copy  of  this  song  in 
the  Reliquee,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  I  took  the 
Liberty  to  fill  up  some  of  these  Lacuuce^ 
&c.,  firom  Conjecture,  &c. — P. 

Percy  also  alters  lines  6  7  and  8 : 
his  verses  in  the  1st  edition 


The  woodwoete  sang,  and  wold  not  cese, 
Sitting  upon  the  tpraye, 


Soe  lowde,  he  wakend  Robin 
In  the  greenwood  where  he 

Now  by  faye,  said  joUye  Robi 
A  sweaven  I  had  this  nigh 

I  dreamt  me  of  tow  mighty  y 
That  fast  with  me  can.fighi 

»  of  2.-P. 

*  i.  e.  dreams. — ^P. 

*  i.  e.  get  you  ready. — P. 

*  then  inserted  by  Percy. — F 
'  Two  lines  wanting  at  the  \ 

of  this  St.,  if  these  2  lines  are  n 
to  bo  added  to  the  next  St. — ^P. 
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a  sword  &  a  dagger  be  wore  by  bis  side, 
28        bad  beene  many  a  mans  bane,^ 
&  be  was  cladd  in  bis  Capull  '  bydc, 
iopp,  &  tayle,  and  mayne. 

"  stand  you  still,  Master ,**  qiwth  litlc  lobn, 
32        "  vnder  tbis  tnisty  tree, 

&  I  will  goe  to  yond  wight  yeoman 
to  know  bis  meaning  trulye." 


clad  in  a 
hone'B  hide. 


Little  John. 
tellB  Robin 
to  stop  while 
he  aiilu  who 
the  man  is. 


"  a,  lobn  ! '  by  mo  tbou  setts  noe  store, 
36         &  thata  a  ffarley  ^  tbinge  ; 
bow  ofil  send  I  my  men  befibre, 
&  tarry  my-selfe  bebinde  ?  * 

"  it  is  noe  canning  a  knauc  to  ken, 
4u         <&  a  man  but  beare  bim  speake  ; 

&  itt  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bowe, 
lobn,  I  wold  tby  bead  breake.'' 

but  often  words  tbey  breeden  ball  ®  ; 
44         that  parted  Robin  and  lobn ; 
lobn  is  gone  to  Bamsdale, 

tbe  gates  ^  be  knowes  eebe  one. 

&  wben  bee  came  to  Bamesdale, 
48         great  beaninesse  tbere  bee  badd ; 
be  fibund  2  of  bis  own  fellowes 
were  slaine  botb  in  a  slade,^ 

&  Scarlett  a  fibote  flyinge  was 
5S         oner  stockes  and  stone, 

for  tbe  sberifie  with  7  score  men 
&st  after  bim  is  gone. 


Robin  HtxMl 
i«  angry  ut 
Johns 
wanting  to 
keep  him 
boclc, 


and  thveat- 
cnn  to  break 
LitUe  John's 
head. 


Thispart!« 
them,  and 


LitUe  John 

gOOB  to 

Bamsdale, 


whcroho 
finds  two 
mates  aloin, 


and  Scarlett 
flying 

from  the 
Sheriff. 


Of  many  a  man  the  bane. — P. 

*  Ha»e.~-P. 

*  Ah  I  John.—?. 

*  VDoderous.    Lye.— P. 


•  meaning  that  he  neror  did  bo. — P. 

•  bale.— P. 

'  passes,  paths,  ridings. — P.  in  Rel. 

•  1.  e.,  a  parting  between  2  Woods. — ^P. 
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UttieJohB 
tries  to  liioot 
the  Sheriff,      66 


*'  jctt  one  shootc  He  shoote,"  sajes  liiJe  lohi 
"  with  crist  his  might  &  Majne 

lie  make  yond  fellow  that  fljea  soe  fiust 
to  be  both  glad  A  ffaine. 


Imthisbow 
braakjk 


lohn  bent  vp  a  good  veiwe  *  bow,' 
60         A  ffctteled  '  him  to  shoote : 

the  bow  was  made  of  a  tender  bonghe, 
&  fell  downc  to  his  footee.^ 


HecnriMlt, 


"  woe  worth  thee,  wicked  wood !  "  sayd  litle 
64  *'  that  ere  then  grew  on  a  tree ! 

ffor  ^  this  day  thou  art  my  bale, 
my  boote  when  thon  shold  bee  !  " 


snd  jptthe      53 
arrow  Ulls 


William 
Txvnt, 


(who'd 
better  hATC 
been  hang).     72 


this  shoote  it  was  bat  loosclyo  shott, 

the  arrowe  flew  in  vaine, 
&  ^  it  mett  one  of  the  Sheriffes  men  : 

good  williaia  a  Trent  was  slaine. 

it  had  beene  better  ^  for  a  william  Trent 

to  hange  vpon  a  gallowe 
then  for  to  lye  in  the  greenwoode 

there  slaine  with  an  arrowe.^ 


But  Littto 
John  is 
taken. 


&  it  is  sayd,  when  men  be  mett, 
76        G  ®  can  doe  more  then  3  : 
&  they  haue  tane  *®  litle  lohn, 
&  bound  him  fiast  to  a  tree. 


'  QQeiT  MS :  the  word  is  partly  pared 
away. — ^F. 

'  John  bent  up  a  good  yow  bow. — P. 

'  pn-pared,  addressed  him,  verbum 
Snlopiense. — P. 

*  foote.— P. 

»  flfor  now.— P. 

*  or  Yet.— P. 

*  as  good. — ^P. 


'  Altered  in   the    Bdiqm 
i.  81,  to 

To  liare  been  abed  with  ao 
Than  to  be  that  day  in  the 
slade 
To  meet  with  Little  Johni 

*•  now. — P.  inserts. 
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'Hhou  shalt  bo  drawen  by  dale  and  downc/*  quoth  and  the 

Bhertffvowi 

the  Bherine/  hesiuoibe 

^      "  &  hanged  hye  on  a  hill." 

"  but  thoa  may  ffayle,"  qiioth  litle  lohn,  l^^l!^/? 

says  Little 
John. 


"if  itt  be  chriflts  owne  will." 


let  Ys  leaue  talking  of  Idtle  lohn, 
^4      for  hee  is  bound  fast  to  a  tree, 
<fc  talke  of  Ghiy  &  Robin  hood 
in  they  *  green  woode  where  they  bee  ; 


Let  iu  turn 
to  Guy  and 
Bubin. 


how  these  2  yeomen  together  they  mett 
^s        vnder  the  leanes  of  Lyne,' 

to  see  what  Marchandise  they  made 
cnen  at  that  same  time. 


<t 


good  morrow,  good  fellow  !  "  qt*oth  Str  Gay  ; 
^^         "  good  morrow,  good  ffellow !  "  qiwth  hoe  ; 
**  methinkes  by  this  bow  thou  beares  in  thy  hand, 
a  good  archer  *  thou  seems  to  bee.* 


Guy  greetM 
liobin 


96 


**  I  am  wilftdl  •  of  my  way,"  qt^th  Sir  Guye, 

"  &  of  my  morning  tyde." 
"  He  lead  thee  through  the  wood,"  qi^oth  Robin, 

"  good  ffellow,  He  be  thy  guide." 


"  I  seeke  an  outlaw,"  quoiih  Str  Guye, 
^^       "  men  call  him  Robin  Hood ; 

I  had  rather  meet  with  him  vpon  a  day  ^ 
then-lfO^ofgolde." 


and  tells  him 
hu  Kccks  an 
outlaw, 
Robin  Hood. 


'  These  three  words  seem  added  by 
*onie  explainer. — P. 

•  the.— P. 

'  perhaps  Lime ;  tho'  Line  or  Lyne  is 
i&ore  common  in  these  old  ballads.— P. 


*  An  «  has  been  added  at  the  end. — F. 

•  shofdJest  bee. — P. 

•  probably  the   same  as  "wilsome," 
page  357  [of  MS.]  st.  6.— P. 

*  this  day. — P. 
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Robin  pro-  "if  jou  tow  mett,  itt  wold  be  seenc  whet 

poMnomo  - 

■port.  better 

104        afore  yee  did  part  awaye ; 
let  V8  some  other  pastime  find, 
good  ffellow,  I  thee  pray.* 


No  donbt,  as 
they  go  on, 
they'll  meet 
Robin  Hood. 


**  let  vs  some  other  masteryes  make, 
108        &  wee  will  walke  in  the  woods  enen, 

wee  may  chance  *  niee[t]  with  Robin  Hoode 
att  some  viisett  steven/* ' 


They  make 
prickii  rcaily 
tu  »hoot  at. 


they  cutt  them  downe  the  *  smntner  shroggs  * 
112        wAich  grew  both  vnder  a  Bryar,* 
&  sett  them  3  score  rood  in  twinn  ^ 
to  shoote  the  prickes  fnll  neare.® 


"  leade  on,  good  ffellow,"  sayd  Sir  Guyo, 
116        *'  lead  *  on,  I  doc  bidd  thee.*' 

**  nay,  by  my  faith,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
'*  the  leader  thou  shalt  bee." 


'  Percy  altci's  this  in  his  Reliqfifs,  i. 
81,  Isted.,  to 
Now  come  with  mo,  thou  wighty  yeman. 

And  Ilobin  thuu  soon  nhalt  see: 
But  first  let  us  some  p.ostimc  find 

Under  t!ic  greenwood  tree. — F. 

»  to.--P. 

*  See  pagr  358,  et.  16.— P.  unfixed, 
unexpected  moment.  There  is  a  stroke 
l>efore  the  v  of  tftevtn  in  the  MS. — F. 

*  two.— nd, 

*  ecroi/f  u  stunted  shrub:  Jamieson. 

*  pronounced  Breer  in  some  p^rts  of 
England. — P.  Bryar  is  entered  in 
Leyins,  1570,  under  the  words  in  cure. — F. 

*  apart. — F. 

*  y-ftre. — Rd.  Threescore  roods  or 
330  yards  must  have  been  a  long  range. 
The  Prkki-wandes  were,  I  supp<»i>i', 
willow  wands  or  long  thin  bmnches  stuck 
in  the  ground  to  shoot  at.    Prickes  seem 


to  hare  been  the    long-rai 
butts  the  near. 

Afoll.  Out  u]X)n  him,  wh 
have  I  got ;  I  am  borr)'  you 
an  Anther,  sir. 

Kare.  Why  Bird,  why  Bii 

Moll,  "Why,  to  shoote  at 
you  t-liou'd  use  pricA-shqfts, 
ing  Y\-ill  loose  ye  the  gmnu 
you,  sir. 

F^rr.  Her  minde  mnnei 
a  Fldckfr,  or  a  Lawyer,    .  . 
1633,  liowley.    A  Match  i 
Act  ii.  8C.  1. 

"  Moilem  prick  shoot iig  n 
the  Koyal  Arcliers  at  Edi 
is  their  favourite,  at  a  sniaU 
fixotl  nt  180  T:irds,*'  says  Mi 
tluir  Bt^wmaker.  See  my  n 
in  The  lialxcs  L'oke  ^v.  186 

•  i.  €.  begin  to  shoot. — ^P, 
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the  first  good  shoot  that  Robin  ledd, 
ISO        did  not  ehoote  an  inch  the  pricke  ^  firoe. 
Guy  was  an  archer  good  enoughe, 
but  he  cold  neere  shoote  soe. 
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Robin  ibooto 

flnt, 

an  inch  from 

the  prick. 


124 


128 


the  2*?  shoote  *  Str  Guy  shott, 

he  shott  Within  the  garlande  ; 
but  Robin  hoode  shott  it  better  then  hoe, 

for  he  clone  the  good  pricke  wande. 

'*  gods  blessing  on  thy  heart !  "  sayes  Guye, 
"  goode  ffellow,  thy  shooting  is  goodo  ; 

for  on  *  thy  hart  be  as  good  as  thy  hands, 
thou  were  better  then  Robin  Hood. 


[page  264] 


Gay  next, 
within  tbe 
garUnd. 
Robin  then 
cleaves  the 
prick-wand. 


"  Bleis  yonr 
heut,  you 
shoot  well,** 
says  Guy. 


1.32 


*'tell  me  thy  name,  good  ffellow,'*  quoth  Guy, 

"  vnder  the  leaucs  of  Lyne." 
"nay,  by  my  faith,"  quoth  good  Robin, 

"  till  thou  haue  told  mo  thine.'* 


"  Tell  me 
your  name. 


••  Not  till 
yon  tell  mo 
yours.'* 


**  I  dwell  by  dale  &  downe,**  quoth  Guye, 
i3ti        "  &  I  haue  done  many  a  curst  tume ; 
A  he  tJuit  calles  me  by  my  right  name, 
calles  me  Guye  of  good  Gysbome." 

"  my  dwelling  is  in  the  wood,**  sayes  Robin  ; 
^0       "  by  thee  I  set  right  nought ; 

my  name  is  Robin  Hood  of  Bamesdalo, 
a  ffellow  thou  has  long  sought.** 

he  that  had  neither  beene  a  *  kithe  nor  kin  * 
^<4       might  haue  scene  a  full  fayre  sight, 
to  see  how  together  these  ycomcu  went 
wtth  blades  both  browne  &  bi-i'rlit ; 


**  Mine  is 

Ouycof 

Gyitborue.** 


**  And  mine 
Robin  Hood 
of  Barnes- 
dale." 


It  was  a 
pretty  sight 
to  flee  'cm 
flght 


'  was  not  an  Inch  the  prick. 
»  that  inserted  by  P.— -F. 


—P. 


an,  or  and. — P. 


*  a  dclend. — P. 

^  neither   acquaintance  nor  relation. 
—P. 
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Ndfher 
thinks  of 
fljiag. 


to  hano  seene  how  these  yeomen  together  foug[ht] 
148       2  howen  of  a  summers  day : 

itt  was  neither  Guy  nor  Robin  hood 
that  Settled  them  to  flye  away. 


But  BoUn 


•odOny 
hits  him. 


Robin  was  reacheles '  on  a  roote, 
152       &  stumbled  '  at  thai  tyde ; 

&  Guy  was  qnicke  &  nimble  wtth-all, 
&  hitt  him  ore  the  left  side. 


aoUnCftlli 
on  the 
Yirgbi, 


"  ah,  deere  Lady ! ''  sayd  Robin  hoode, 
156        "  thon  art  both  Mother  A  may ! 
I  thinke  it  was  nener  mans  destinye 
to  dye  before  his  day." 


leaps  np, 


kiUaSir 
Ouy. 


■ticks  his 
head  on  his 
bow, 


Robin  thought  on  onr  Lady  deere, 
160       &  soone  leapt  vp  againe ; 

&  thus  he  came  with  an  awkwarde  '  stroke ; 
good  Sir  Guy  hee  has  slayne. 

he  tooke  Sir  Guys  head  by  the  hayrc, 
164        &  sticked  itt  on  his  bowes  end ; 
"  thou  hast  becne  traytor  all  thy  liffe, 
which  thing  must  haue  an  endc." 


ftlai»hsshi« 
faoetillno 
one  can 
know  him, 


Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irish  knifTe, 
168        A  nicked  S/r  Guy  in  the  fiacc, 

that  hee  was  neuer  on  ^  a  woman  borne 
cold  tell  who  Sir  Guye  was  : 


sales,  "  lye  there,  lye  there,  good  Sir  Guye, 
172        A  with  me  be  not  wrotho ; 

if  thou  haue  had  the  worse  stroakcs  at  my  hand, 
thou  shalt  haue  the  better  cloathe." 


>  i.  e.  carclew. — P. 
*  he  Btumbled. — ^P. 


'  perhaps  backwazd. — P. 
*  of  woman. — ^P. 
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Eobin  did  on  *  his  gowno  of  greene, 
1*6       [on]  Sir  Guye  *  hee  did  it  throwe ; 
<&  hco  put  on  thai  Gapnll  hyde 
thai  cladd  him  topp  '  to  toe. 

**  the  *  bowe,  the  *  arrowes,  &  litle  home, 
^80        &  *  wtth  me  now  lie  beare ; 
ffor  now  I  will  goe  to  Bamsdale, 
to  see  how  my  men  doe  ffare." 


184 


*«8 


Robui  sett  Gnyes  home  to  his  month ; 

a  lowd  blast  in  it  he  did  blow. 
thai  beheard  the  Sheriffe  of  Nottingham 

as  he  leaned  vnder  a  lowe  ® ; 

"  hearken !  hearken !  "  sayd  the  Sheriffe, 
"  I  heard  noe  tydings  but  good  ; 

for  yonder  I  heare  Sir  Guyes  home  blowc, 
for  he  hath  slaine  Bobin  hoode  : 


"  for  yonder  I  heare  S/r  Guyes  home  blow, 
^^^        itt  blowes  soe  well  in  tyde, 

for  yonder  comes  that  wighty  yeoman 
cladd  in  his  capull  hyde. 

"  come  hither,^  thou  good  Sir  (Juy ! 
^^6       aske  of  mee  what  thou  wilt  haue  !  " 

"  He  none  of  thy  gold,"  sayes  Robin  hood, 
nor  He  none  of  itt  haue  *  ; 

"  but  now  I  haue  slaine  the  Mcw^er,"  he  sayd,  [page  265] 
^Oo        "  let  me  goe  strike  the  knaue ; 
this  is  all  the  reward  I  aske, 
nor  noe  other  will  I  haue.'V 


throws  his 
own  green 
coat  on  the 
corpse, 
pots  on  Sir 
Guy's 
hide, 


and  takes 
his  horn. 


and  blows  it. 


TheSheriif 
hears  it, 


thinks  Guy 
ha8  8lain 
Robin  Uood, 


and  promises 
him  what- 
ever  reward 

ho  ULgkA. 

Robin  asks 


leave  to  kill 
Little  John. 


'  Off— P. 

*  On  Sir  Guy.— P. 

*  from  topp. — ^P. 

*  thy.— firf. 

*  (iR(2  delend. — ^P. 

*  periiape  bowe. — ^P.    hill,  A.-S.  hUsw, 


— F. 

'  come  hither  [repeated]. — ^P. 
•  Perhaps 
None  of  it  I  will  have 

OP 

Nor  nothing  ebe  111  have. — P. 
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TheBhoifl 
granUit. 


**  thou  art  a  Madman,"  said  the  shiriffe, 
204        "  thou  sholdcst  hane  had  a  knights  ffee. 
seeing  thy  asking  boene  ^  soe  hadd, 
well  granted  it  shall  be." 


Little  John 

kaowa 

RoMn'i 

voice, 

and  thinks 

heiihaUbe 

freed. 


but  litle  lolm  heard  his  "Master  speake, 
208       well  he  knew  that  was  his  stenen  ' ; 
**  now  shall  I  bo  loset,'  "  quoth  litlc  lohn. 
With  Christs  might  in  heauen." 


C( 


bnt  Robin  hee  hjed  him  towards  Litle  lolm  ; 
212       hee  thought  hee  wold  loose  him  beliue. 


and  ^^mni  ^^  Sherifie  di  all  his  companje 

prunoQ 


fjBist  after  him  did  driue. 


Robin  orders 
them  back. 


"  stand  abacke !  stand  abacke  !  "  sajd  Robin ; 
216        "  why  draw  you  mee  soe  neere  ? 
itt  was  neuer  the  vse  in  our  countrye 
ones  shrifl*  another  sliold  heere." 


Little 
John, and 

gives  him 
ay's  bow. 


but  Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irysli  kniffee, 
220       A  losed  lohn  hand  A  flfoote, 

A  gaue  him  S/r  Guyes  bow  in  his  hand, 
A  bado  it  be  his  boote. 


Little  John 
prepares  to 
shoot. 


^  but  lohn  tooke  Guyes  bow  in  his  hand, 
224        his  arrowes  were  rawstye  by  the  roote ; 
the  Sherrifib  saw  litle  lolm  draw  a  bow 
&  ffettle  him  to  shoote ; 


»  hath  been.— P. 

*  L  e.  voice. — ^P. 

*  looaed.— P. 

*  i.  o.  coufcijwion. — P. 

*  Then  John  he  took  Guye8  bowe  in  his 

hand, 


His  boltefl  and  arrowes  eche  one : 
When  the  shcriffe  aaw  Little  John  bond 
his  1)0W. 

He  fettled  him  to  bo  gone.  ^liei. 

?  is  rairgfjff,  L  224,  rnsty.     /far/y  is 
rude;  unskilfuL    Halliwell. — F. 
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towards  his  house  in  Nottingam 
22S        he  fHed  full  fast  away, — 
&  soe  did  all  his  companje, 
not  one  behind  did  stay, — 


ThcBbcriff 
tnkcri  to 
flight. 


but  ho  cold  neither  soe  fast  goo, 
232       nor  away  soe  fast  runn,' 

but  litlo  lohn  with  an  arrow  broadc 
did  clcaue  his  heart  in  twinn.' 


ffins. 


but  osn't  fn>t 

away  from 

LitUeJohu'i 

•nrow, 

which 

cloaTnUi 

heart. 


lyde— /re/. 

He    shott  him  into  the    '  backe  *- 
''J^^e.-/?«/.    Too  bad,  Biahop!  And  to 


put  your  inrorted   commas  too,  an  if 
you'd  only  altered  the  one  word  *  backe.' 


This  ballad  is  to  be  found  in  Dryden's  Miscellany  PoeinSy  in  t'ne 
1727  Collection  of  Old  Ballads^  and  elsewhere. 

The  subject  is  the  well-known  quarrel  between  the  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,'  which  finally  resulted  in  their  banish- 
ment in  1398.  A  full  description  of  the  Lists  of  Coventry  (in 
September,  not  August)  is  given  by  Hall.'  The  ballades  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  is  not  quite  feir.  Hereford  accused 
Norfolk,  not  Norfolk  Hereford,  of  treason.  But  the  ballad  goes 
with  the  winning  side.  Vox  populi  mostly  shouts  in  favour  of 
the  successful     The  cause  pleases  it  that ''  pleases  the  gods.'^ 

The  ballad  is  evidently  written  by  a  practised  ballad-writer, 
some  time  about  1600  probably.  But  it  may  have  been  founded 
on  some  older  one.  The  subject  is  not  likely  to  have  lain 
uncelebrated  till  late  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 


I  ring  the  lOWE  noble  dnkes  of  great  renowno 

noble  Dukes,  that  loDg  had  lined  in  ffamc, 

throng  fiatall  envye  were  cast  downe 
4         &  brought  to  sudden  bano : 

Heiefoni  the  Duke  of  Hereford  was  the  one, 

a  prudent  prince  &  wise, 
gainst  whom  such  mallice  there  was  showcn, 
8         w^tch  soone  in  fight  did  rise. 

*  In   tke   printed    CoUecttion  of  old  fashions  before  his  time  were  his  oirn 

Ballads,  1727,  Vol.  i.  p.  120.  N.  XV.,  fabrication,  though  adopted  as  genuiiH' 

and  in  Dryden's  Misc.  VoL  5.  382. — P.  by  Gonsh  and  Sluron  Tumor.    Ptanehf. 

«  See  Shakspero's  Richard  IL—¥.  Hist.  ofContume,  p.  223.— F. 

'  Hall's  descriptions  of  armour  and 
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the  Duke  of  Norfolke  most  vntrue  ' 

declared  io  the  King, 
"  the  dnke  of  Hereford  greatly  grew 
12       in  hatred  of  eche  thinge 


and  Norfolk. 

Norfolk  do- 

noanoes 

Uereford 


16 


which  by  his  grace  was  acted  still 
against  both  hje  &  lowe, 

&  how  he  had  a  traiterons  will 
his  state  to  onerthrowe.*' 


to  the  King 


as  a  traitor. 


the  Duke  of  Hereford  then  in  hast 

was  sent  for  to  the  Kinge, 
&  by  his  lords  in  order  placet 
20        examined  in  eche  thinge  ; 


The  King 

sendafor 

Uereford, 

baffhlin 
examined. 


24 


w^ich  being  goiltelesse  of  thai  crime 
which  was  against  him  layd, 

the  dnke  of  Norfolke  at  that  time ' 
these  words  vnto  him  sayd : 


andhcia 
guiltleM. 

Norfolk 


"  how  canst  thon  wtth  a  shamolesse  face 

deny  a  truth  soe  stout, 
A  there  before  his  royall  grace 
28        soe  ffdselye  &ced  itt  out  ? 


roproveehim 
for  hia 
staameleaB- 


32 


36 


'*  did  not  these  treasons  from  thco  passe 

when  wee  together  were, 
how  that  the  Ktw^  vnworthye  was 

the  royall  crowne  to  weare  ? 


decloroB 
Hereford  lina 
[page  26C]    talked 
treason, 


"  wherfore,  my  gracyons  Lortte,**  q?*oth  hoc, 

"  &  you,  his  Noble  Peeres, 
to  whom  I  wish  long  liffe  to  bee, 

with  many  happy  yeercs, 


*  Onlj  half  tho  u  in  the  M8.--F. 


*  MS.  time— F. 
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he  is  a 
traitor. 


40 


HEREFFORD   AND   NORFOLKS. 

"  I  doo  pronounce  before  you  all 
the  duke  of  Hereford  here, 

a  traytour  to  our  Noble  Kinge, 
as  time  shall  show  itt  clere." 


Hereford 


hnrlflback 
hisaocma- 
tioninhla 
taot, 


andcraTea 

leaTotoflght 

Norfolk. 


the  Duke  of  Herofibrd  hearing  thai, 

in  mind  was  greeved  much, 
A  did  retume  this  answer  fflatt^ 
44         which  did  Duke  Norfolke  tuche  ; 

"  the  terme  of  Trajtor,  trothelesse  Duke, 

in  scome  &  deepe  disdaine, 
with  £9att  defijance  to  thy  face  ^ 
48        I  doe  retume  againe  ! 

''  &  therfore,  if  it  please  your  grace 

to  grant  me  grace/*  quoih  hee, 
"  to  combatt  with  my  knowen  ffoo 
52        thai  hath  accused  mee, 


The  King 
grantu  it, 
aiid  Axes 
Coventry  as 
tho  place. 


TheDokes 

apiMiar 

armed, 


"  I  doe  not  doubt  but  plainlye  prone, 

thai  like  a  periured  knight 
hee  hath  most  falslye  sought  my  shame 
66        against  all  truth  &  right.*' 

the  King  did  grant  their  iust  request, 

&  did  thcrto  agree, 
att  Couentry  in  August  next 
60        this  combatt  fought  shold  bee. 

the  Dukes  in  barbed  steeds  full  stout, 

in  coates  of  Steele  most  bright, 
wtth  speares  in  brest  did  enter  list, 
64        the  combatt  foirce  to  ffight. 


'  There  is  a  stzoke  between  the  c  and  e  in  the  MS. — F. 
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the  "King  then  cast  his  warder  downo, 

■ 

oom^/tanding  them  to  stay  ; 
A  with  his  Lords  some  cotmcell  tooke 
s       to  stint  that  Mortall  ffraje. 

att  lenght  vnto  the  Noble  DTike[R] 

the  King  of  Heralds  came, 
&  ynto  them  with  lofbye  speech 
I       this  sentence  did  proclaime : 

"  With  Henery  BuUenbrooke  this  day, 

the  Dnke  of  Hereford  here, 
&  Thomas  Mawbray,  Norfolkes  Duke, 
i        soe  valyant  did  apcare, 

"  &  hauo  in  honourable?  sorto 

ropayred  to  this  place, 
our  noble  King  for  specyall  canso 
)        hath  altered  thns  the  case : 

"  ffirst,  Henery  Dnke  of  Hereford, 

Ere  15  dayes  were  past 
shall  part  this  realme,  on  payno  of  doatli, 
I        while  10  yeeres  space  doth  last. 

"  A  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolke,  thou 

thai  hast  begun  this  strifTe, — 
&  therfore  noe  good  prone  can  bring, 
\        I  say, — for  terme  of  liffe, 

"  by  indgment  of  our  soue^Taine  LorJ 

which  now  in  place  doth  stand, 
for  euermore  I  banish  thee 
\        out  off  thy  Natiuc  Land, 

"  charging  thee  on  payne  of  death, 

when  15  dayes  arc  past, 
thou  neuer  treade  on  English  ground 
I        soe  long  as  liffe  doth  last." 

B 


bnt  the  King 
fitoiM  the 
oombat, 


ftndalleraM 

proolaimB 
hiff  jiulg- 
nieut. 


Heroford 


in  banliihed 
for  ten 
yean; 


Norfolk 


for  life ; 


and  both 
must  go  In 
fifteen  dayn. 


S4S 


HBBmOBD  AHD  VOBIOLKl. 


Dottogo 

wbwetlM 

oUwris. 


thuB  were  tii6  sworne  before  the  King 

ere  they  did  farther  passe, 
the  one  shold  neoer  come  in  place 
100       wheras  the  other  was. 


then  both  the  dukes  wtth  heainj  hart 

were  parted  prdsentl je, 
the  yncoth  streames  of  froward  chance 
iU4       in  forraine  lands  to  trje. 


Hoifolk, 

befn* 

nillngoff. 


hU 


lot. 


the  dnke  of  Norfolke  cominge  then 
where  [he]  shold  shipping  take, 
the  bitter  teares  fell  from  his  cheekes, 
108       &  thus  his  moene  did  make : 


*«ilDqr  grief 
tmit  inj 


**  now  let  me  sob  &  sigh  my  fill 

ere  I  from  hence  depart, 
ihai  inward  panges  wtth  speed  may  burst 
112       my  sore  afficted  hart ! 

"accursed  man,  whose  lothed  liffe 

is  held  soe  much  in  scome, 
whose  companye  >  is  cleane  despised, 
116       A  left  as  one  forlome, 


Ibldadifla 
to  my  loTvl 


"  Now  take  thy  leaue  &  last  adew 

of  this  thy  country  deare, 
which  neuer  more  thou  must  behold, 
120       nor  yett  approache  itt  neere ! 


Would  Imra 
deiid,thiitl 
might  be 
bmieillMra, 


it 


how  happy  shold  I  count  my  selfe, 
if  death  my  hart  had  tome, 
that  I  might  haue  my  bones  entombed 
124       where  I  was  bredd  and  borne ; 


In  the  MS.  there  ii  only  one  itioke  for  the  •.^F. 
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**or  that  bj-NeptimeB  rathfiill  rage, 

I  might  be  prest  to  dje, 
while  that  sweet  Englands  pleasant  bankes 
128      did  stand  before  mine  eje. 


orthatl 
might  dlo 
nowl 


''  how  sweete  a  sent  hath  Englands  ground 

within  my  senoes  now  ! 
how  &jre  vnto  my  outward  sight 
132       seemes  euery  branch  &  bowe ! 


How  BwocL 
smelli  Eng- 
land*! 
ground  I 


*^  the  ffeeleds,  the  flowers,  the  trees  &  stones, 

seeme  such  vnto  my  minde, 
thut  in  all  other  countreys  sure, 
136       the  like  I  shall  not  ffinde. 


There  we  no 
mch  Adds 
atooad. 


*'  oh  that  the  sun  ^  his  shining  face 
wold  stay  his  steeds  by  strenght ! 
that  this  same  day  might  strochcd  bee 
140      to  20  yeeres  of  lenght ; 


Oh  that  thii 
night  ooold 


last  twenty 
yean. 


"  &  that  they  true  performed  tyde 

their  hasiy  course  wold  stay, 
that  .^iolus  wold  neuer  yeeld 
144       to  bring  me  hence  away  ! 


"  that  by  the  fountaine  of  mine  eyes 

the  ffeldes  might  wattered  bee, 
that  I  might  graue  my  greevous  plaints 
148       ypon  echo  springing  tree  ! 

'*  but  time,  I  see,  wtth  Egles  wings, 

I  see,  doth  flee  away, 
&  dusty  clouds  begin  to  dimm 
152       the  brightnesse  of  the  day ; 


Midthatl 
ooold  gravo 
my  cdalnta 
on  tbe  trees! 


Bnfnme 
flies. 


*  MS.  or  that  tho  Bhuning. — F. 
r2 
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"  the  ffiUall  hower  draweUi  on, 

the  winds  &  iydae  agree  ; 
A  now,  sweet  England,  oner  soone 
156        I  mnst  depart  from  thee  ! 


theiaUori 
can 


Fuvwell, 

•W«*BBff. 

land. 


lUathy 
■oU 


todiowbow 

Ilored 

tbee.** 


"  the  Mariners  hane  hoysed  sayle, 

A  call  to  catch  me  in, 
<&  in  [my]  woefhll  hart  doe  ^  feele 
160       my  torments  to  begin. 

''  wherfore,  farwell  for  enermore, 

Sweet  England,  ynto  thee ! 
&  farewell  all  my  fireinds  w^tch  I 

164  againe  shall  nener  see ! 

"  &  England,  heere  I  kisse  the  ground 

ypon  my  bended  knee, 
herby  to  shew  to  all  they  world 

165  how  deere  I  loned  thee." 


Herefofd 
goes. 


•ad  dies  in 
Vmioe. 


this  being  *  sayd,  away  ho  went 

As  fortune  did  him  gnide ; 
and  att  the  lenght,  with  greefe  of  hart, 
172       in  Venis*  there  he  dyed. 


[i»f» 


Norfolk 

liTMin 
Fraooe, 

is  promoted, 


the  other  doke  in  dolefall  sort 
did  lead  his  liffe  in  ffrance, 
&  at  the  last  the  mightye  Lord 
176        did  him  finll  hiye  advance. 


reoelled  to 
BnglMid 

whUe 

Richard  n. 
wars  in 
Ireland, 


the  Lords  of  England  afterwards 

did  send  for  him  againe, 
while  tJtai  King  Richard  *  in  the  warres 
180       in  Ireland  did  remaine ; 


»  I.— F. 

*  A  ds  follows  in   the  MS.,  but   is 
croMed  oat. — F. 


•  or  Veins,  BiS.— F. 

*  The  (2  his  a  carl  like  «  to  it. 
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who  thro  '  the  vile  and  great  abuse 
wAich  through  his  deeds  did  springe, 

deposed  was,  &  then  the  duke 
was  truly  crowned  King^. 

ffins. 


and  if 

crowned 

King. 


u  "The  yile  and  great 
welt  on  in  the  curious  in- 
tentire  poem  on  the  Depo- 
ichaid  XL,  edited  by  Mr. 
^t  for  the  Camden  Society 
Q  the  Cambridge  MS.  Li. 
,  among  other  passages,  lines 
1,6: 

aid  the  redeles,  reweth  on 

Me  leddyn  joore   lyf  and 

)bothe; 

he  wylea  and  wronge  and 

ire  tyme, 

tlich  y-lyste  fBK>m  that  jou 

mre  willffoll  wedis,  jonre 

lamsgid, 

8  3oaro  riott,  and  rest,  ffor 

d  thorn  ^nre  cursid  coun- 
karifl  weren  newed, 


And  eoreitiae  hath  crasid  jonro  cronne 

Of  a-legeannce  now   lemeth  a  lesson 

other  tweyne 
Wherby  it  standith  and  stablithe  moste, 
By  dride,  or  bo  dyntis,  or  domes  nntrewe. 
Or  by  creaonce  of  coyne  £K>r  castes  of 

gile; 
By  pillynge  of  joure  peple  ^onre  prynees 

to  plese, 
Or  that  jonre  wylle  were  wron^  thonj 

wisdom  it  nolde, 
Or  be  tallage  of  jonre  townnes  without 

ony  werre, 
By  rewthles  routns  that  lyffled  erere. 
Be  preysing  of  polazis  that  no  pete 

hadde, 
Or  be  dette  ffor  thi  dees,  deme  as  thn 

fi^dist^ 
Or  oe  lodingo  of  lawe  with  loTe  well 

y-temprid. — F. 
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This  ballad  is  given  in  the  Rdiques  ^*  (with  corrections  *)  froi 
the  Editor's  ancient  folio  MS.  collated  with  two  printed  oopii 
in  black  letter :  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  in  tt 
Pepys  Collection.  Its  old  title  is  *  A  lamentable  ballad  of  tl 
Lady's  fell/  to  the  tune  of  '  In  Peascod  Time/  **  (to  which  a 
^' Chevy  Chace,"  as  Mr.  Chappell  informs  us,  was  sometimes  song 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Douce  Collection.  It  appears: 
the  1727  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  and  many  later  Collections. 

It  is  evidently  of  very  much  the  same  date  as  The  CTiildreni 
the  Wood  (which  is  certainly  as  old  as  1595,  as  its  name 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Eegisters  of  that  year),  and  nu 
possibly  be  by  the  same  author.  The  same  facility  of  languaj 
and  of  rhime,  the  same  power  of  pathos,  the  same  extrem 
simplicity  characterise  both  ballads. 

The  story  is  who  can  say  how  old  ?  Who  was  the  first  frai 
woman?  who  the  first  felse  man?  It  touchingly  illustrate 
Goldsmith's  pathetic  lines : 

When  lovelj  woman  stoops  to  follj 

And  finds  too  lato  tJiat  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy? 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  OYt-ry  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is — ^to  die. 

Tlie  poor  weak  betrayed  lady  had  looked  in  vain  for  tue 
fulfilment  of  her  lover's  promises  : 

'  In  y*  printcil  Collt-ct/on  of  Old  Balhids,  1727,  VoL  i.  p.  244.  N.  xDaT.-P- 
'  NuticcHl  in  the  4th  edition  only.— F. 
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If  any  penon-  ahe  had  spied 

Come  ridixig  o'er  the  plain, 
She  thought  it  was  her  own  trae  love ; 

But  all  her  hopes  were  vain. 

She  gives  birth  to  a  child^ 

And  with  one  sigh  which  brake  her  heart 
QThis  gallant  dame  did  die. 

Then,  at  last,  repentance  is  given  to  her  lover,  and  his  bosom  is 
wrung.  He  kills  himself.  And  so  the  ballad  ends  with  a  word 
of  admonition  and  warning  to  '^  dainty  damsels  alL" 


8 


12 


16 


20 


MaRKE  :  well  mj  heaaj  dolefoll  tale, 

yon  loyall  loners  all, 
&  heedfolly  beare  in  your  brest 

a  gallant  Ladyes  fiJl. 

long  was  shee  wooed  ere  shee  was  woone 

to  lead  a  wedded  liffe, 
bat  folly  ronght  her  ouerthrowe 

before  shee  was  a  wifie ; 

to  soone,  alas !  she  gaue  consent, 

&  yeeleded  to  his  will, 
tho  he  protested  to  be  tme 

&  fidthfnll  to  her  still. 

shee  felt  her  body  altered  quite, 

her  bright  hue  waxed  pale, 
her  &ire  red  cheekes  changed  color  quite,' 

her  strenght  began  to  &yle. 

&  soe  '  with  many  a  sorrowflidl  sighe, 

this  bewtious  Ladye  Milde 
With  greened  hart  perceiued  her  selfe 

to  be  >  conceiued  with  chyld. 


.Heartliend 
tsleof  a 
lAdy*BfSU: 


Long 
■he  wooed, 


but  oon- 

■entedtoo 

won. 


Hcrahape 
ohaoged. 


sndBho 
found  her- 
■elfwith 


Her  lorelye  cheeks  chang'd   color 
^^Jite.— i?e<.  Ist  cd.  (only  partly  collated. 


'  Soe  that— Bel. 
»  haye.~iM: 
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She  hid  it 
fruiu  licr 

pAICQtS, 


24 


bliee  kept  it  from  her  parents  sight 
as  close  as  close  might  bee, 

&  soe  pat  on  her  silken  gowne 
none  shold  her  swelling  see. 


bntttddbcr 


28 


vnto  her  loner  secretly 

her  greefe  shee  did  bewray, 

&  walking  with  him,  hand  in  hand, 
these  words  to  him  did  say : 


32 


**  behold,"  quoth  shee,  ''  a  Ladyes  distresse 
by  lone  brought  to  yoicr  bowe ; 

see  how  I  goe  with  chyld  with  thee, 
tho  none  thereof  doth  knowe ! 


prayed  hinn 
not  to  let 
her  babe  be 
abftBtaid, 


36 


"  my  litle  babe  springs  in  my  wombe 
to  heare  it '  Withers  voyce ; 

o  lett  itt  not  be  a  bastard  called, 
sith  I  make  thee  my  choyce !  * 


to  nmeniber 
hispxomiaei, 


40 


"  thinke  on  thy  former  promises, 
thy  words  &  vowes  eche  one ! 

remember  with  what  bitter  teares 
to  mee  thou  madest  thy  Moane ! 


and  marry 

her 

or  kill  her. 


44 


*'  convay  me  to  some  secrett  place, 
&  marry  me  with  speede, 

or  with  thy  rapyer  end  my  lifTe, 
lest  further  shame  proceede !  " 


llor  lover 
inakcfl  cx> 
dual : 


48 


*'  alacke,  my  dorest  lone  !  "  qttoth  hce, 
"  my  greatest  loy  on  earthe ! 

Yfhich  way  shold  I  conuay  you  hence 
to  scape  '  a  sudden  death  ? 


'  It  precixltxl  Us  a&  the  gen.  ncutcr  of 
Ac.— F.    it«.— i?c/. 


-  lii'l.  inserts  four  lines  hore.— F. 
»  without.— /?e/. 
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5S 


66 


60 


"  your  freinds  are  all  of  hyo  degree, 

&  I  of  mcano  estate ; 
ffnll  hard  itt  is  to  gett  you  forthe 

out  of  your  ffathers  gate." 


[piigeJ69] 


64 


"  dread  not  jour  liffe  to  sane  your  Seune ! 

for  if  you  taken  bee, 
my  selfe  will  step  betweene  the  sword 

to  take  the  harme  of  thee ; 

"  soe  may  you  *  scape  dishonor  quite. 

if  soe  you  ^  shold  be  slainc, 
what  cold  they  say,  but  that  true  lone 

had  wrought  a  Ladyes  paine  '  ? 

"  but  feare  not  any  tiirther  harme ; 

my  selfe  will  soe  devise, 
I  will  safelye  ly d  *  with  thee 

Ynknowen  of  Morttall  Eyes. 


howcanhfe 
RCtherawaj 
uom  hot 
home? 


SheMtys 


■he  wfllMTO 
him  froin 
harm. 


and  will 
come  to  him 


68 


disguised  like  some  pretty  page 
He  meete  thee  in  the  darke, 

&  all  alone  He  come  to  theo 
hard  by  my  ffathers  parke." 


dinraiied 
apage. 


"  &  there,"  quoth  hee,  "  He  meete  my  deere —    SiSS*  ** 

if  god  doe  lend  me  liffe—  ^^^y 

on  this  day  month  w/thout  all  faylc ; 


72         Ho  make  thee  then  my  wiffe." 


76 


&  with  a  sweet  &  louing  kissc 

they  parted  presentlye, 
&  att  their  partinge  brinish^  tcares 

stoode  in  echo  others  eye. 


They  kliss 
and  part. 


»  ?  I.— F.    and  if  h—Iiel. 
»  banc— P.  and  Eei, 


*  ryde  away. — lid. 

*  ?  MS. ;  porhaps  it  in  iMtnish, — F. 


\ 
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LABTES  PALL. 


thehMtyff 


Shewflepty 


bertelM 
low, 


att  lenglit  the  wished  day  was  come 

wherin  ^  this  lonely  Mayd 
with  longing  eyes  &  aiiunge  attire 
80         for  her  true  loner  *  8tayd« 

if  any  parBon  ahee  had  spyed  ' 
came  ryding  ore  the  plainer 
shoe  ihonght^  itt  was  her  owne  ime  lone; 
84         but  all  her  hopes  was  yaine ! 

then  did  shoe  weepe,  &  soer  bewayle 

her  most  ynhappy  fate ; 
then  did  shoe  speake  these  wofhll  words 
88         when  sncconrles  shee  sate : 

''  0  ffalse,  fforswome,  ffaithelesse  man ! 

disloyall  in  thy  lone  f 
hast  then  fforgott  thy  promise  past, 
93         &  wilt  thon  perinred  proone  P 

<<  &  hast  thon  now  fforsaken  mee 

in  this  my  greate  distresse, 

to  end  my  dayes  in  heaninesse  * 

96         which  well  thon  might*  redresse? 


Mid  wlflhef 
Hhehad 


tmited  him. 


Orieringfilia 
goes  home, 


"  woe  worth  ^  the  time  I  did  beleene  * 

thai  fflattering  tonng  of  thine ! 

wold  god  that  I  had  nen^  scene 

100       the  teares  of  thy  false  eyen  !  " 

soe  that  with  many  a  grienons  groane  ' 

homewards  shco  went  amaine. 
noe  rest  came  in  her  waterye  eyes, 
104        shee  fonnd  ^^  snch  priny  payne. 


»  On  which.— ^<r/. 
«  ?  MS.  loves.— F. 

*  When  any  person  she  cspyed. — ReL 

*  hoped. — Re}. 

*  open  shame. — Ref. 

*  thou  mightst  welL^lieL 


*  be  to ;  A.-S.  weoriMan,  to  becomei  **• 
— F. 

■  I  eVr  believU—Jffcl. 
'  sorrowfdl  8igh.^i?e^. 
»•  iAi.—Rcf. 
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in  traoell  strong  shee  fell  tliat  night 

w/th  many  a  bitter  thraw  ' : — 
what  wocfnll  paines  shee  felt  that  night ' 
)8        doth  echo  good  woman  knowe !  — 

shee  called  vp  her  waiting  majds 

who  lay  att  her  bedds  feete,' 
and  musing  at  her  gpreat  ^  woe 
18       began  fall  fast  to  weepe. 

"  weepe  nott,"  shee  sayth,  "  but  shutt  the  dorcs 

&  windowes  all  about ; 
let  none  bewray  my  wretched  state, 
;6       but  keepe  all  persons  out ! '' 

"  0  Mistrus !  call  your  mother  here ; 

of  women  you  haue  neede ; 
&  to  some  skilfull  midwifife  helpo 
K)       the  better  may  you  speed." 

"  call  not  my  mother  for  thy  liffe, 

nor  ffeitch  noe  woman  here  ! 
The  midwiffes  helpe  comes  all  to  late ;  [page  370] 

24       my  death  I  doe  not  feare." 


istdtoBBwItli 
ohUdMrth 


oaUinptaer 
malilt 


hMtha 
doomhoi, 


and  bid* 
them  keep 
oat  ererj 
one. 


The  maids 
urge  her  to 


hare  a  mid- 
wife. 


Sheiefone, 


With  that  the  babe  sprang  from  her  wombo, 

noe  creature  being  by,* 
&  w/th  one  sigho  wAtch  brake  her  hart 
28        this  gallant  dame  did  dye. 


givei  birth 
toabab% 


and  diet. 


the  litle  louely  infant  youngc, 

the  pretty  smiling  babe,* 
resigned  itt  new  rccciued  berath 
18        to  him  thut  had  it  made. 


Her  babe 
dice  too. 


Lhn>wr. — Rel. 

then  did  feci.— /?«;/. 

A  carl  at  the  end  like  another  e, — F. 


*  Who  musing  at  hor  mistross. — Bel. 

*  nye. — Hd. 

*  The  mother  being  dead. — Bd. 


\ 
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LADTES  FALL. 


Her  low 
oometyMid 


next  morning  came  her  ownc  tme  louc 

affrighted  w/th  this  newcs, 
&  he  for  sorrow  slew  himselfe, 
186        whom  eche  one  did  accnsc. 


Mother  And 

IwbeMV 

buried 


the  Mother  wtth  her  new  borne  babe 

were  laido  both  in  one  graae ; 
their  parents,  ouerwome  *  with  woe, 
140        noe  loj  thai  thej  '  cold  haue. 


Duuelsl 
wareflmt- 
tertng 
woiUbI 


144 


take  [heed]  yon  dajntje  damsells  all ; 

of  fflattering  words  beware ; 
&  to  the  honor  of  jour  name 

hane  70a  a  specyall  care.' 


ffins. 


*  overcome. — Rel. 

*  joy  thenceforth. — Rei, 
'  The  Beli^et  aM: 


Too  tme,  alas !  this  stoiy  is, 

Ab  maoy  one  can  tell. 
Bjr  others  harmes  leame  to  be  wue. 

And  you  shall  do  fUl  welL 
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Buriimgam  betrapti  ;  bp  ^SamdUr/ 

Tn  the  late  autumn  of  1483,  the  nobles  who  had  previously 
letermined  tx)  put  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  Bichard  the 
rhird,  and  who  had  lately  heard  of  the  murder  of  the  young 
Princes,  fixed  on  Henry  of  Richmond  for  their  king.  About  the 
aiddle  of  October  the  Marquess  of  Dorset  proclaimed  him  at 
Sxeter.  Men  declared  for  him  in  Wiltshire,  in  Kent,  in 
Berkshire.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  a  rising  at  Brecon. 
Jut  the  conspiracy  failed.  Bichard  was  on  the  alert;  Henry 
ould  not  land ;  the  insurgents  could  not  combine.  From  Brecon 
he  Duke  **  marched  through  the  forest  of  Deane  to  the  Severn ; 
>ut  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  river  was  so  swoln 
hat  the  fords  had  become  impassable.  He  turned  back  to 
Veobley,  the  seat  of  the  lord  Ferrers ;  but  the  Welshmen  who 
lad  followed  him  disbanded;  and  the  news  of  their  desertion 
nduced  the  other  bodies  of  insurgents  to  provide  for  their  own 
afety.  Thus  the  King  triumphed  without  drawing  the  sword, 
^^eobley  was  narrowly  watched  on  the  one  side  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  on  the  other  by  the  clan  of  the  Vaughans,  who  for 
heir  reward  had  received  a  promise  of  the  plunder  of  Brecon. 
VIorton  effected  his  escape  in  disguise  to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and 
'hence  passed  to  the  coast  of  Flanders ;  the  Duke^  in  a  similar 
Ireas,  reached  the  hut  of  Banister,  one  of  his  servants  in 
Shropshire,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  his  host  If 
cxe  hoped  for  pardon  on  the  merit  of  his  former  services,  he  had 

•  There  is  another  Song  on  this  Subject  in  the  printed  Collection  12'?*»   1738, 
VoL  3^  p.  38.  N.  6.— P. 
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mistakeD  the  character  of  Bichard.  That  prince  had  already 
reached  Salisbury  with  his  army ;  he  refused  to  see  the  prisoner, 
and  ordered  his  head  to  be  immediately  struck  off  in  the  market- 
place."    (Lingard). 

There  is  another  ballad  on  this  same  subject  given  in  the 
Collection  of  Old  BaOada,  vol.  iii  1727,  entitled  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  an 
untimely  End,  for  consenting  to  the  deposing  of  the  two  gallant 
young  Princes,  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  children.  To  the 
time  of  Shoi*e^8  Wife,^^  In  point  of  style  this  is  of  much  the 
same  date  with  that  here  given  from  the  Folio.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  thorough-bred  ballad-writer,  viz.  Bobert  Johnson, 
and  included  in  his  Orovm  Garland  of  Golden  Roses.  It  ad- 
ministers political  justice  in  the  same  uncompromising  manner : 

TbnB  BanistfT  was  forc'd  to  beg 
And  crave  for  Food  with  Cap  and  Leg ; 
But  none  on  him  would  Bread  bestow, 
That  to  his  Master  prov'd  a  Foe. 

Thus  wandring  in  this  poor  Estate, 
Repenting  his  misdeeds  too  late, 
Till  starved  he  gave  up  his  Breath, 
By  no  man  pitied  at  his  Death. 

To  woful  End  his  Children  came, 
Sore  punish'd  for  their  Father^s  shame ; 
Within  a  channel  one  was  drown'd 
Where  water  scarce  could  hide  the  ground. 

Another  by  the  Powers  divine 
Was  strangely  eaten  up  of  swine ; 
The  last  a  woful  ending  makes 
By  strangling  in  an  empty  Jakes. 

A  third  ballad,  entitled  "  A  most  sorrowful  Song,  setting  forth 
the  miserable  end  of  Banister,  who  betrayed  the'Duke  of  Buck- 

4 

ingham,  his  Lord  and  Master,"  is  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  vol.  i. 
p.  64,  and  reprinted  in  Evans's  Old  Ballads,  vol.  iiL  p.  23,  8vo, 
1810.     It  begins  thus  : — 
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If  erer  wight  had  caose  to  rue 
A  wretched  deed,  vile  and  untrue, 
Then  Banister  with  shame  may  sing, 
Who  Bold  his  life  that  Icnred  him. 

Perhaps  all  three  ballads  are  founded  on  some  common  older 
original. 


lOU:  Barons  bold,  nia[r]ke  '  and  behold 

the  thinge  thai  I  will  rite  * ; 
a  story  strange  &  yett  most  true 
4       I  purpose  to  Endite.' 

ffor  the  Noble  Peere  while  he  lined  heerc, 

the  dnke  of  Bnckingam, 
he  fflonrisht  in  King  Edwards  time, 
8       the  4^  King  of  thai  name. 

in  his  service  there  he  kept  a  man 

of  meane  &  low  degree, 
whom  he  brought  vp  then  of  a  chyld 

15  from  basenesse  to  dignitye ; 

he  gaue  him  lands  &  linings  good 

wherto  he  was  noe  heyre, 
&  then  ^  mached  him  to  a  gallant  dame 

16  as  rich  as  shee  was  &yre. 

it  came  to  passe  in  tract  of  time 

his  wealth  did  soe  excell, 
his  riches  did  snrpasse  them  all 
so       thai  in  that  shire  did  dweU. 

who  was  soe  brane  as  Banister  ? 

or  who  dnrst  wtth  him  contend  ? 
wAich  '  wold  not  be  desirons  still 
24        to  be  his  daylye  freind  P 


true  talc  I 
toll. 


TbeDake  of 
BuckingbAin 


hasaMTTftnt 


wham  ho 
enriches. 


and  marrios 
toagalUuit 


•0  that  the 
mania 
very 
wealthy; 


mmodaivs 
■trive  with 
Baniiter. 


*  ntrk.— P.  «  write.— P. 

'  Onl J  half  the  It  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  Thia  and  19  other  woida  in  difierent 


places  are  marked  in  red  brackets,  for 
omisaion. — ^F. 
•  who.— P. 
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28 


for  then  *  it  came  to  passe ;  more  woe,  alas ! 

for'  Borrowes  then  began; 
for  why,  the  Master  was  constraind  ' 

to  sceke  succour  of  his  man. 


Biduurd  m. 


mndfln 
tbeprlnoet; 


BnckingtMun 
niaGBfthott 

fcOftTCDge 

them; 


Imthiflmen 
flee  from 
KichAnl'f 
•nny. 


aod  bo  flees 


toBanliter 


to  hide  him. 


then  Richard  the  3**.  swaying  the  sword, 

ciyed  himselfo  a  kinge,^ 
murthcred  2  princes  in  their  bedds, 
92  wAich  deede  great  strifTe  did  bringc. 

&  then  the  duke  of  Buckingam, 

hating  this  bloodj  deede, 
against  the  tyrant  raysed  an  Oaste 
36  of  armed  men  indeed. 

&  when  Kiiig  Richard  of  this  hard  tell, 

a  mightye  Ost  he  sent 
against  the  duke  of  Buckingam, 
40  his  purpose  to  prevent. 

&  when  the  dukes  people  of  this  heard  tell, 

ffeare  ffilled  their  hearts  eche  one ; 
many  of  his  souldiers  fledd  by  night, 
44  and  left  him  one  by  one. 

in  extreme  need  the  Duke  tooke  a  stecde, 

&  posted  night  and  day 

towards  Banister  his  man, 

48  in  secrett  there  to  stay. 

"  0  Banister,  Sweet  Banister ! 

pitty  thow  my  cause,"  sayes  hee, 
"  &  hyde  me  from  mine*  Enemycs 
52  that  here  accuseth^  mee." 


[v^ 


»  Now  it.— P. 
«  Buch.— P. 

'  The  M^    was  constrained  to  seek. 
-P. 
*  Himself  procUimed  king. — P. 


»  Part  of  the  line  pared  off  the  ^ 
— F. 

•  One  stroko  too  few  in  thp  MS.-': 

*  persneth  (in  red  ink:  by  Vexcy  «■ 
his  late  hand.—  F.) 
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"  0,  you  be  welcome,  my  Lord !  "  hee  sayes, 

"yot*r  grace  ifl  welcome  here ! 
&  as  my  liffe  lie  keepe  you  safe, 

althougli  it  cost  me  doere ! " 

"  be  true,  sweete  Banister !  '*  saycs  hee, 
^'  0  sweete  Banister,  be  tme  !  " 

"  christs  curse,"  he  sayd,  '*  on  me  &  mine 
if  euer  I  prone  fialse  to  you !  " 

then  the  Duke  cast  of  his  veluctt  sute, 

his  chaine  of  gold  likwise, 
&  soe  he  did  his  veluett  capp, 

to  blind  the  peoples  eyes ; 

a  Icthcm  Icrkyn  ^  on  his  backo, 

&  Icthcm  slopps  '  alsoc, 
a  hoidging  bill  vpon  his  backc, 

&  soc  into  the  woods  did  goc  ! 

an  old  felt  hat  vppon  his  head, 

With  20  holes  thcrin  ; 
&  soe  in  labor  ho  spent  the  time, 

as  tho  some  drudge  he  had  beenc. 

&  there  he  lined  long  vnknowcn, 

&  still  vnknowne  mighfc  bee, 
till  Banister  for  hope  of  gaine 

bctrayd  him  ludaslyo. 

for  a  proclamation  there  was  made, 

*  wliosoeucr  then  cold  bringe 
newes  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingam 

to  Bichard  then  our  Eange, 
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Towf  tokoep 
himufo, 


"Chrtrt'i 
canoon 
mo  if  I  be 
falael** 


Backingham 
takes  otf  bin 
velvet 
cIoUma, 


flroracR  OK  .1 
woudmaii. 


and  works 
away 


In  Mifcty. 


Uat  Jiichar.l 


edoc  jhergaon,  an  over-coat; 
4,  Jatgitt,  a  kind  of  coune 
nne  by  eoantrej  people.   Cot- 


grave  ;  in  Wedgwood. — F. 

'  fdoppe,  A  kind  of  opon  breecheH, 
trowaera.    Johnson. — P. 
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offmlOOO 
marks 

Bndknight- 
hood,  for 
newf  of 
Boddiig- 
ham. 


Buiiflter 
betrays  his 


'  a  1000  markes  shalbo  his  ffee 

of  gold  &  silver  bright, 
&  then  be  prdferred  by  his  grace, 
84        &  made  a  worthy  knight.' 

&  when  Banister  of  tJiat  heard  teU» 

straight  to  the  court  sent  hee, 
&  soe  betrajd  his  "MLagter  good 
88        for  lucre  of  that  See. 


BaeUnffl 

is  if^^ffT■ 


;ham 


a  herald  of  armes  there  was  sent^ 

&  men  wtth  weapons  good, 
who  did  attach  this  noble  Duke 
9S        where  he  was  labouring  in  the  wood. 


He 

proachflt 

UanlstMr, 


*'  Ah,  fialse  Banister !  a,  wreched  man ! 

Ah,  Caitiffe  !  "  then  sayes  hee ; 
'*  haue  I  maintained  thy  poore  estate 
96        to  deale  thus  ludaslye  ? 


*'  alas  ihat  euer  I  beleeued 

that  fflattcring  toung^  of  thine ! 
woe  worth  the  time  that  euer  I  see 
100        that  false  Bodye  of  thine  !  " 


bntisbe- 
hoadedat 
SalisbarjT. 


then  ffraught  with  foarc  &  many  a  teare, 

With  sorrowes  almost  dead, 
this  noble  Duke  of  Buckingam 
i04        att  Salsbuiy  >  lost  his  head« 


Banister 


in  cast  into 
priBuu, 


then  Banister  went  to  the  court, 

hoping  this  gold  to  haue, 
but  straight  in  prison  hee  was  cast, 
108        &  hard  his  lific  to  *  saue. 


'  quor}- Shrewslmiy. — ^P. 


s  hard  his  life  oonkL— ?• 
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small  fircinds  he  found  in  bis  distrcsso, 

nor  any  comfort  in  his  ncod, 
bat  oaory  man  reuiled  him 

[for]  this  ^  his  trocheroos  deede. 
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&  then,  according  to  his  wishe,  «mi  chriHt'8 

cune  Mli 

gods  ludgments  did  on  him  fill! ;  on  bim : 

his  children  were  consumed  quite, 
his  goods  were  wasted  all ; 

Cpa«e  272] 

fibr  one  of  his  sones  for  grecffe  Starke  madd  did  fall :  ^  ono  sou 

tarns  nuul, 

the  other  nor  sorrow  drowned  was  the  other  u 

dlOWlMNl. 

Within  a  shallow  runing  streame 
where  euery  man  might  passe. 


bis  daugter  right  of  bewtye  bright, 
to  such  lewde  lifib  did  ffall 

tJtat  shee  dyed  in  great  misoryc  ; 
&  thus  they  were  wasted  all. 


Hit  daugh- 
ter beooiiuM 
a  Btnunput. 


Old  Banister  lined  long  in  shame, 

&  att  the  lenght  did  dye ; 
&  thus  they  Lord  did  plague  them  all 

ffor  this  his  trecherye. 


Ho  Uygs  in 
Mluuueaud 
ilka. 


now  god  blesse  our  king  &  councell  graue,' 

in  goodness  still  to  prc^cccd ; 
&  send  cuery  ^  distressed  man 

a  better  ffrcind  att  need  !  fBliS. 


Godnnd 


all  In  nood 

ahcttiT 

frUaull 


his.    Qu.— P. 

k  in;id  did  fall.^P.   This  line  is 

t)  in  the  MS.     Starke  begins 

-F. 


*  Our  kf    G^    bless  And  gnmt  his 
grace. — P. 

*  to  each.— P. 


si 
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(Carle  SobtnelL^ 

This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  Reliques,  vol.  iL  pp.  198-200,  un<]^^ 
the  title  of ''  The  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scots."     Percy's  InXx^"^^^ 
duction,  p.  1 97,  is  as  follows : — "  The  catastrophe  of  Henry  Stewar^"^^ 
lord  Damley,  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scots,  ^ 


the  subject  of  this  ballad.     It  is  here  related  in  that  partial  ii 
perfect  manner,  in  which  such  an  event  would  naturally  strike  ^^ 
the  subjects  of  another  kingdom;  of  which  he  was  a  native-^^^^ 
Henry  appears  to  have  been  a  vain  capricious  worthless  youn^^  ^^ 
man,  of  weak  understanding,  and  dissolute  morals.      But  tbc^^  ^ 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  inexperience  of  his  youth,  would^^^^ 
dispose  mankind  to  treat  him  with  an  indulgence,  which  the^^ 
cruelty  of  bis  murder  would  afterwards  convert  into  the  most^^  ^ 
tender  pity  and  regret :   and  then  imagination  would  not  fsdl  J  -^^ 
to  adorn  his  memory  with  all  those  virtues,  he  ought  to  have  -*=^"^® 
possessed.     This  will  account  for  the  extravagant  elogium  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  the  first  stanza,  &c. 

"  Henry  lord  Damley,  was  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
by  the   lady   Margaret  Douglas,   niece   of    Henry  VIIL  an( 
daughter  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  by  the  earl  of  Angus,^^^ 
whom  that  princess  married  after  the  death   of  James  IV.- 
Damley,  who  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  England,  was  bal 
in   his   2l8t    year,   when    he  was   married,   Feb.   9,    1567-8 
This  crime  was  perpetrated  by  the  E.  of  Bothwell,  not  out  o 
respect  to  the  memory  of  David  Eiccio,  but  in  order  to  pave  th^ 
way  for  his  own  marriage  with  the  queen. 

'  On  till'  Murtlicr  of  David  Riccio  and  of  the  kiAg  of  ScoitB.    Written  while  /'f 
Queen  of  Scuttit  was  iji  England. — P. 


RABLE  BODWELL. 
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*  This  ballad  (printed '  from  the  Editor's  folio  MS.)  seems  to 
€  been  written  soon  after  Mary's  escape  into  England  in 
8,  see  V.  65. — ^It  will  be  remembered  at  v.  5,  that  this  princess 
Q.  dowager  of  France,  having  been  first  married  to 
ncis  II,  who  died  Dec  4,  1560." 


Woe  :  worth  thee,  woo  worth  theo,  false  ScotUande ! 

ffor  thou  hast  euer  wrought  by  a  ^  sloight ; 
&r  *  the  worthyest  Prince  that  ouer  was  bonic, 

you  hanged  yndcr  a  cloud  by  night ! 

the  queene  of  fi&ance  a  letter  wrote, 

&  sealed  itt '  with  hart  and  ringe ; 
&  bade  him  come  Scottland  within, 

&  shee  wold  many  him  '  &  crowno  him  K///y. 

to  be  a  Kingy  itt  *  is  a  pleasant  thing  ; 

to  bee  *  a  Prince  vnto  a  Pcere ; 
bat  you  haue  heard,  &  so  haue  I  too,^ 

a  man  may  woU  by  ^  gold  to  decre. 

there  was  an  Italyan  in  that  place, 

was  as  welbelovcd  as  euer  was  heo  ; 
Lord  David  ^  was  his  name, 

chamberlaino  ^  vnto  the  Queene  was  hee. 

ffor  *  if  the  King  had  risen  forth  *  of  his  place, 
ho  wold  haue  sitt^  liim  dowiie  in  the  clicare,*® 

&  tho  itt  ^^  beseemed  him  not  soe  well, 
altho  tho  King  had  beene  ^^  present  there. 


Woo  to  you, 
Scotland, 
vou*ve 
hanged  tho 
host  of 
Princes  1 


Qneen  Uory 
biulo  hUii 
Gomo  and 
marry  hur; 


bnt  she  had 
an  iiisolvul 
Chamber- 
hUo,  Rizxio, 


k>  in  2iid  and   3rd  editions  too: 
ated  with  a  few  corrections/'  4th  ed. 

^.  omits  these. — F.    4th  and  2nd 

3id  editions  restore  too,  1.  11. 

it.— 7W.     itt— 4M  ed. 

tie. — Ktl.     bee, — ith  ed. 

l>ny.-P. 

^nd  Ihi\'^  Rizziu-^u.  David  Blzzio. 


»  Lord  Chamberl?  .—P. 

■  from.— r. 

•  sate. — HU, 

'•  i'  th*  chaire. — ReL  in  the  ehcare. — 
Aih  M. 

"  although  it— i?f/.  And  tho  itt.— 
Mh  td, 

•«  i\nd  Uio  .  .  .  .  wcw.— P.  li\L 
Although  .  .  had  bieue. — Uh  ed. 


•  And  David  JUcdo. -Jifl.    Lord  David.— 4/A  «f. 
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And  aome 
Bcotdtk  lords 


some  lords  in  ScottJand  waxed  wonderous  ^  wrotli, 

&  quarrelld  with  him  for  the  nonce  *  : 
I  shall  you  tell '  how  itt  beffell ; 
■tabbedhinu    24       12  daggers  were  in  him  all  ^  att  once. 


TheQooen 
was  wroth. 


when  this  qneene  see  the  ^  Chamberlaine  was  ^  shunc, 

for  him  her  '  cheeks  shee  did  weete, 
&  made  a  vow  for  a  12  month  &  a  day  * 
28       the  King  &  shee  ^  wold  not  come  in  one  sheetc. 


fUMi  other 
Lorda 


▼owed  to 

kUlthe 

King. 


then  some  of  the  Lords  of  ScotUand  ®  waxed  wrothe, 

&  made  their  vow  ®  vehementlye, 
*  for  death  of  the  qneenes  *®  Chamberlaine  ** 
32        the  King  himselfe  he  shall  dye.*  *' 


they  strewed  his  chamber  oner  with  gunpowder,^' 

&  layd  greene  rashes  in  his  way  ; 
ffor  the  traitors  thonght  that  ^^  night 
36       the  **  worthy  king  for  to  betray. ^^ 


They  set 

flrctohia 

bedrotnn. 


to  bedd  the  worthy  King  made  ^^  him  bowne ;  ^* 

to  take  his  rest,  thai  ^^  was  his  desire ; 
he  was  noe  sooner  cast  on  sleepee,^ 
40       but  his  chamber  was  on  a  biasing  fyer.^^ 


he  jumped 
out  of 
window. 


vp  he  lope,  &  a  glasse  ^^  window  broke ; 
he  25  had  30  foote  for  to  ffall. 


'  lici.  omits  these. — F. 
'  ?  MS.  noncettf  with  tt  blotted  out. — 
F.     nonce.— 7?c/. 

*  And   I  shall    tell.— i?c/.       ith  cd, 
omits  And. 

*  the  queen  she  saw  her. — Rel.     ith 
ee^.  omits  she,  and  restores  tpas. 

*  [hep]  fair.— P. 
year  &  a  day. — P. 
shee'd  ne'er. — P. 
lords  they. — Rel, 
fvow]  now. — P. 

'•  niat   for  the  death   of    the.— /?(/. 
For  the  death  of  the  queenes. — ith  ed. 


• 

7 
S 
I 


»  Queen's  Lo.  Ch?.— P. 

"  now  he,  the  king  himself  sh*  ^TJ. 
—P.  and.— Rei.  The  king  Ums^w 
how  he  shall  dye. — ith  ed. 

"  with  Gunpowd!  they  strew^  h« 
room. — P. 

M  very.— P.  "  this,-M 

'•  iHJtraye. — ReL    betray. — itktd* 

"  the  k?  he  made,— P. 

*■  ready,  paratus.  Lye. — ^P. 

'•  omitted.— i?c/. 

^  sleope. — Rd. 

2'  it  was  all  on  fire. — P. 

»  and  the.— /?e/.  »  AimL-P. 
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Lord  Bodwell  kept  a  priny  wach 
I       yndemeatli  ^  his  castle  wall. 

"who  haue  wee  *  heere  ?  "  sayd  Lord  Bodwell ; 
"  answer  me,  now  I  doe  call."  ' 


and  was 
caught  by 
Lord 
Bothwell, 


"  K-ing  Heneiy  the  8^  my  vnckle  was ; 
)       some  pitty  show  for  his  sweet  sake  !  ^ 
Ah,  Lord  Bodwell !  I  know  thee  well ; 
some  pitiy  on  me  I  pray  thee  take  !  '* 


whom  h^ 
prayed  for 
mercy. 


"  Be  *  pitty  thee  as  much,"  he  sayd, 
''  &  as  much  favor  *  Be  show  to  thee 

As  thou  had  on  the  Queenes  Chamberlaine 
that  day  thou  deemedst  ^  him  to  dye.*  " 


[pog«273] 


Bnt  Both- 
well  would 
have  none, 


through  halls  &  towers  this  ^  King  they  Lcdd, 
I       through  castles  &  towers  ^®  that  were  hye,^* 
through  an  arbor  into  an  orchard, 
&  there  hanged  him  in  a  peare  tree.^' 


and  hanged 
him  on  a 
pear-tree. 


when  the  gotu^mor  of  Scottland  he  *'  heard  tell  *' 
}       that  **  the  worthye  king  he  *^  was  slaino, 
he  hath  banished  ^^  the  Queene  soe  bitterlye 
that  in  Scottland  shee  dare  not  remaine ; 


TheOo- 

vramor 

oonodMazyy 


1  an  and!  &e. — ^P.    All  underneath. 

BeL    Underneath  his. — ith  ed, 

■  we. — Bel,    wee. — 4th  ed. 

'  Now  answer  me  that  I  may  know. 

Rel. 

*  For  his    Bweete   sake    some  pitty 

low Rd,  * 

The  next  two  lines  Percy  has  altered 
to 

rho  hare  we  here  ?  lord  Bodwell  sayd, 
ow  answer  me  when  I  doe  spoakc. — F. 

»  T\\.-BeL 

•  fKfovT.^Bd.    favor.— 4<A  ed. 


*  i.e.  doomedst — deem,  est  opinari, 
censerc,  judicare.  Jun. — P.  1.  61  is 
partly  pared  off  the  MS.— F. 

■  dye. — Bel.  die, — with  the  note 
**  Pronounced  after  the  northern  manner 
<;«! "  in  ed".  2,  3,4. 

•  the.~P. 

*•  thro*  towers  &  castles,  &c. — P. 

"  nye. — Bel. 

"  TTiere  on  a  poarotree  hangd  him 
hye. — BeL 

"  omitted.— 7?c/.        "  how  that— P. 

*•  Ho  pursued. — Bel,  ?  banish = ban, 
curse. — F. 
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And  flhc  fled 
to  England, 

where  she 
nowia. 
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but  shee  is  ffled  into  Merry  England, 
64        &  Scottland  to  aside  hath  laine  ;  * 

&  through  the  Quecne  of  Englands  good  *  grace 
now  in  England  shee  doth  remaine.' 

ffins. 


'  And  here  hep  residence  hath  tane. 
— Bel.  A  change  not  for  the  better. 
— F. 


•  omitted. — Bel. 

*  In  £ngl^    now* shoe  doth  remain. 
—P. 


[Those  readers  (if  any)  who  have  look«Ki 
at  the  notes  will  have  noticed  that  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Btliques  has  restored 
the  reading  of  the  MS.  in  several  places 
where  the  first  has  altered  it, — though  in 
others  it  leaves  the  changes  of  the  first 
edition  untouched : — thus  in  lines 

First  three  editions.      Fonrth  edition  and  MS. 
6.  it        is  changed  into  itt 
16.  iVnd  David  Ricdo 


18.  i'  th'  chairo 

19.  Although  it 

20.  And  though 
23.  And  I 

25.  queene  shee 

25.  slaine 

29.  wroth 

36.  betraye 

44.  All  underneath 

46.  we 

61.  hoe 

62.  favour 


» 


it 


n 


II 


»» 


»l 


f) 


»l 


I) 


it 


If 


l> 


l> 


Lord  David 

in  the  chearo 

And  tho  itt 

Altho 

I 

queene 

was  slaine 

wrotlio 

betray 

Underneath  his 

wee 

he 

favor 


while  in  lines  31-32  the  manuscript 

"  for  death  of  tho  qneones  Chambcrlaine, 
the  King  hiuLsclfe  ho  shall  dye,** 


which  Porcy  altered  in  his  fljrst  edition  to 

That  for  the  death  of  the  chamberlftine, 
Howheo,  the  king  himselfesholdcdje^ 

he  changed  back  in  the  fourth  to, 

For  the  death  of  tho  queenes  chambe^ 
laine, 
The  king  himselfe,  how  he  shall  die." 

I  write  he  changed  back,  for  Mr.  Barid 
Laing  says  that  a  friend  of  Percy's  and 
his  assured  him  that  Percy  himself 
edited  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Btii^, 
and  that  with  great  care,  though  he  let 
his  nephew,  in  the  Advertisemeut  to  that 
edition,  take  the  responsibility  of  it  off 
his  own  episcopal  shoulders,  supposed  to 
bo  burdened  with  "more  important 
matters.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the 
many  changes  made  in  the  text  of  the 
fourth  edition  must  have  boon  careful!/ 
considered  by  Percy,  for  they  are  changw 
of  lines  sometimes  as  well  as  of  'words. 
-F.] 
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rodaction  to  Kiifig  James  &  Brown,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
piece  ifl  printed  in  the  Rdiques.  "  The  original  copy," 
ircy,  *' (preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian 
London)  is  entitled,  ^  A  new  Ballad,  declaring  the  great 
conspired  against  the  young  King  of  Scots,  and  how  one 
Browne,  an  Englishman,  which  was  the  King's  Chamber- 
revented  the  same.  To  the  tune  of  Milfield,  or  els  to 
leeves.'  At  the  end  is  subjoined  the  name  of  the  author 
derton/  ^Imprinted  at  London  for  Yarathe  James, 
;  in  Newgate  Market,  over  against  Ch.  Church,'  in  black- 

the  work  of  the  professional  ballad-writer  who  could 
I  you  80  eight  years  together,  dinners  and  suppers  and 
^oors  excepted";  and  it  is  well-executed  work  of  its 
lie  image  is  fairly  well  shaped ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
'  Heaven's  fire  in  it — no  breath  of  life  breathed  into  its 

18  written,  no  doubt,  rather  to  give  information  than 
ament.  At  a  time  when  there  were  no  newspapers  cir- 
through  the  country,  the  ballad  was  an  ordinary  vehicle 
\.  '*  Marry,  they  say  that  the  running  stationers  of 
,  I  mean  such  as  use  to  sing  ballads,  and  those  that  cry 
nt  pamphlets,  &c."  {Knaves  are  honest  rnen,  or  More 
yetj  apud  Collier's  Book  of  Boxburghe  Ballads.) 

Ihis  Copy  is  very  imperffvt.  ItaueSf  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  first  edition,  is  the 

68  ds  69  [of  MS.],  Stann  the  ** King  of  Scots  and  Andrew  Browne." 

t  Fbge  [toI.  i.  p.  141,1.108-9  The  version  there  printed  containH  1*5 

vhere  the  subject  of  this  IwUad  stanzas,  while  the  present  one  has  only 

to. — P.    The  title  in  the  He-  10,  and  two  of  these  ore  incomplete. — r . 
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BISHOrPE   AND   BROWNE. 


How  «mI 
thnt  mibjocts 
can't  be 
tmc! 


IeSUS  god  !  what '  grecffe  is  this 

that  Princes  sabiccts  cannot  be  true  ! 
but  still  the  devill  &  '  some  of  his 
4       doth  play  his  pai-t,  as  phunc  is  in  shew.' 


In  Scotland 


in  Scottland  dwelles  a  bony  king, 

as  proper  a  youth  as  any  can  bee ; 
hee  is  giuen  to  enery  happy  *  thing 
d       that  can  be  in  a  Prince  to  see.^ 


King 
James's 
nnive  heard 
that  he  waa 
to  be 
poiaoned. 


She  ca]1c<1 
for  help. 


12 


on  whitsontyde,  as  itt  befell, 

a  possett  was  made  to  giue  the  King ; 
&  that  his  Ladye  Nurse  heard  tell 

that  itt  was  made  a  poysoned  thing, 
shee  cryed,  &  called  pittiouslye, 
"  helpe !  or  else  the  King  must  dye !  " 


Browne 

sprang 

forward. 


leapt  ont  of 
a  window. 


&  Browne  being  ®  an  Englishman, 
16       he  did  hearo  ^  that  Ladyes  piiyous  cryc ; 

but  with  his  sword  he  bcsturred  him  then ; 
forth  att  the  dore  ho  thought  to  fflce, 

but  euery  dore  was  made  ^11  fieust ; 
so   forth  of  a  window  hee  lope  at  last." 


mpt  the 
Biahop  with 
the 


he  mett  the  Bishopp  att  the  dore, 
&  with  the  possett  in  his  hand, 
the  sight  of  Browne  made  the  Bishopp  agast ; 


»  Out  alns !  what  a,— Ed, 
*  hath.— /W. 

■  Will  play  their  parts,  whatsoever 
ensue : 
Forgetting  what  a  grievous  thing 
It  is  to  offend  the  anointed  kinge? 
Alas  for  woe,  why  should  it  be  so, 
This  makes  a  sorrowful  heigh  ho. 

The  collation  after  this  is  not  com- 
plete.—F. 


•  The  V  is  made  orer  an  A  in  the  ^^' 
— F. 

»  /?rf.adds:— 

Yet  that  unluckie  countrie  still 
Hath  people  given  to  craftie  will* 
Alas  for  woe,  &c. 

•  One  Browne  that  was. — Rel. 
»  And  hard.— T^e/. 

•  Ma  at  last  lope  hee.— F.    Out  ot^ 
window  he  got  at  hut. — BeL 
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'^       he  bade  him  soe  boldleye  stay  &  stand. 
With  him  were  2  that  ran  awaye 
for  fiaare  lest  browne  ahold  make  a  fray. 

"  Bifihopp/'  said  Browne,  "  what  hast  thou  there  ?** 
2b      <*  nothing  at  all,  my  ffireinde,^"  Quoth  hee, 

"  but  a  possett  to  make  the  King  good  cheere."  poimTiod 

**is  itt  soe  ?  **  sayd  Browne,  "  that  will  I  soe ; 

before  thou  goe  any  fiirther  inn, 
ts  of  this  possett  thou  shalt  begin." 

"  Browne,"  said  the  Bishopp,  **  I  know  thee  well ; 

thou  art  a  yong  man  both  pore  <fe  bare ; 
&  linings  ^  of  ^  thee  I  shall  bestowe  ; 
S       troe  thou  thy  way,  &  take  noe  care."  J!^"^^^  ^l^"* 

®  iT  J »  bribes  to  bo 

"noe !  "  said  Browne,  "  tJuii  shall  not  bee !  ^^^* 

Be  not  be  a  traitor  for  all  christentye ! 
for  be  itt  for  wayle,*  or  for  woe  be  itt, 
lO       drinke  thou  off  this  sorrowfuU  possett."  and  made 

the  Bishopp  dranke ;  then  by  &  by  ti^e  ui^hop 

his  belly  burst,  &  he  ffeU  downe :  ^^^ 

a  iust  reward  for  his  traitorye.  bant  and''*' 

14       "  marry,  this  was  a  possett  indeed !  "  sayd  Browne, 
he  searched  the  Bishopp,  &  found  they  Kayos 
to  goe  to  the  King  when  he  did  please. 

&  when  the  Eonge  heard  tell  of  this,  King  JnmoH 

8       he  meekclye  fell  downe  on  his  knee,  Ood, 

&  thanked  god  that  he  did  misse 
then  of  this  false  trecherye  ; 

&  then  he  did  perceiue  A  know 
S   that  his  clergye  wold  haue  him  betraid  [so.'^] 

Hie  last  e  is  made  over  an  a  in  the  written  for  weal,  welfare,  good :  written 

— F,  by  the  Scots  woil,  wolo. — P. 

[hily  half  Uie  »  in  the  MS. — F.  »  BeK    insi^rts   another  stanza  here. 

m, — Bel,  and  adds  tour  after  the  next. — F. 
i.e.  cozrow:  nnlesa  it  be  cormpily 

T   2 
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rewarded 
the  nurse. 


anilmighted 
BruwDO. 


he  called  the  nnrsse  befor  his  grace, 

&  gane  vnto  her  20*^  ponnds  [a  yeere.] 
doughtye  Browne,  [i*]  the  like  case, 
56        he  dubbd  him  Knight  with  gaUant  cheere, 
bestowed  vpon  him  linings  great 
[For  dooing  sach  a  manly  feat.^] 

fBns. 


'  Last  line  cut  away  in  the  MS. ; 
supplied  here  from  the  liel,,  which  adds : 

As  he  did  showe,  to  the  bishop's  woe, 
Which  made  &c 


and  then  four  more  stanzas  aboit  ftMi 
attempt  to  make  away  with  the  Kiog. 
— F. 
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us  ballad  was  printed  in  the  Reliquea  from  the  Folio,  with  a 
Br  "  corrections."  These  amount  to  the  insertion  of  six  new 
168,  and  numerous  minor  changes.  The  copy  is  indeed  some- 
iat  mutilated,  and  needed  a  little  patching  to  make  it  present- 
le  to  the  general  reader. 

**  Several  traditional  versions,"  says  Professor  Child  in  his 
iglish  and  Scotch  BaHads, "  have  since  been  printed,  of  which 
J  give  Burd  Ellen  from  Jamieson's,  and  in  the  Appendix  Lady 
zrgaret  from  Kinloch's  Collection.  Jamieson  also  furnishes  a 
igment,  and  Buchan^  {Ballads  of  the  North  of  Scotland^  ii.  30) 
complete  copy  of  another  version  of  Burd  Ellen ;  and  Chambers 
cottish  Ballads,  193)  makes  up  an  edition  from  all  the  copies, 
dch  we  mention  here  because  he  has  taken  some  lines  from  a 
inuscript  supplied  by  Mr.  Kinloch." 

The  love  and  fidelity  of  a  woman  are  here  tried  to  the  utmost 
Qit  Worse  suflFerings  than  are  even  mentioned  in  the  Kut- 
own  Maid,  and  in  that  feeble  reflection  of  it,  A  Jigge,  are  here 
rily  endured.  Certainly  "  Burd  Ellen "  is  the  better,  more 
pressive  title  for  the  ballad.  She  is  the  one  centre  of  interest 
it — ^the  one  living  glory  and  delight  Child  Waters  appears 
It  to  introduce  her — to  "  bring  her  out " — to  furnish  her  with 
I  opportunity  for  displaying  her  splendid  trust  and  adherence, 
e  must  be  regarded  so,  or  he  is  intolerable.  This  part  he 
arfonns  excellently.   He  brings  Ellen's  faithfulness  into  glorious 

'A  Tryal  of   female  Affection    not  *  This    Buchan    (whom  I   once   en- 

ttlike  the  Nut-brown  Maid.    Shewing  dearoured  to  assist  in  his  poverty  by 

ow  child  Waters  made  his  M?  undergo  procuring  purchasers  for  his  books)  was 

w«»y  Hardships,  &  aitcrwards  married  a  most  danng  forger :  scarcely  anything 

*f-    It  w;wi  not  necessary  to  correct  that  he  has  published  can  bo  trusted  to  as 

his  much  for  the  Press.—  P.  genuine. — A.  Dyce. 
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relief.  Let  this  and  kindred  ballads^  then^  be  accepted  as  atone- 
ments for  the  light  doubting  talk  men  sometimes  hold  about 
women. 

Be  it  true  or  wrong 

These  men  among 

On  women  do  complaine 

Afferroyng  this 

How  that  it  is 

A  labour  spent  in  raine 

To  love  them  wele 

For  never  a  dele 

They  love  a  man  agayne. 

For  lete  a  man 

Do  what  he  can 

Ther  favour  to  attajne 

Yet  yf  a  newe 

To  them  pursue 

Ther  furst  trew  lover  than 

Laboureth  for  nought 

And  from  her  thought 

He  is  a  bannisshed  man. 

I  say  not  nay 
But  that  all  day 
It  is  both  writ  &  sayde 
That  woman*s  fayth 
Is  as  who  sayth 
All  utterly  decayed. 

This  and  kindred  ballads  show  how,  in  spite  of  many  Bad 
scandals,  in  spite  of  suspicions  and  sneers,  the  heart  of  SQ^^ 
still  nursed  and  cherished  a  precious  fond  belief  in  the  truth 
of  women.  Much  frivolity  there  might  be,*  much  hypocrtfy» 
much  falseness ;  but  ever  here  and  there  was  one  to  be  foun^ 
— one  who,  through  good  report  and  through  evil,  through  ^ 
extreme  distresses  and  neglects  and  cruelties,  would  never  with- 
draw her  trust  from  him  to  whom  once  she  had  given  it — ^woulfl 
never  falsify  the  vows  she  had  once  uttered — would  never 
fail  from   her  true-love's  side — una  de  multia  face  nupti<^^ 

'  See  the  ballad  in  the  metre  of  the      beginning, 
Notbrowne  Mayd  in  Mr.  Skeat's  Preface  masteres  annc, 

to  Partmat/f  p.  ii,  (£.  R  T.  Soc.  186G)  I  am  your  man. — F. 
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ftui.  Such  an  one  is  Ellen  in  this  ballad.  She  illustrates  how 
oany  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
'  She  cares  nothing  for  gold  and  fee ;  had  rather  have  one 
8  of  her  love's  mouth  or  one  twinkling  of  his  eye  than 
Iheshire  and  Lancashire  both";  will  lay  aside  her  woman's 
88,  sacrifice  her  long  yellow  locks,  endure  strange  hardships 
imning  barefoot  through  the  broom  and  struggling  through  the 
»r — invoke  generous  blessings  on  the  head  of  her  supposed 
il,  obey  the  most  trying  orders,  that  she  may  accompany  and 
ase  the  master  of  her  heart.  Her  love  never  hesitates.  WTien, 
IT  much  ill  usage,  she  gives  birth  to  a  child  in  the  stable 
ither  she  has  gone  in  the  early  morning  to  feed  the  Child's 
se,  she  lets  no  murmur  against  the  author  of  her  miseries 
ape  her. 

She  said,  "  Lullaby,  mj  own  dear  child, 

Lullaby,  dear  child  dear ! 
Iwaitld  thy  father  were  a  kingj 

Thy  mother  Ittid  on  a  bier** 

n  the  end  her  trust  wins  its  reward. 

"  Peace  now,"  he  said,  *•  good  fair  Ellon, 

And  be  of  good  cheer,  I  thee  pray ; 
And  the  bridal  and  the  churching  both 

They  shall  be  upon  one  day.'* 


ChILDE  :  watters  in  his  stable  stoode, 

&  stroaket  his  milke  white  steedc : 
to  him  came  a  ffaire  young  Ladye 
as  ere  did  weare  *  womans  wee[de  ^ ;] 


TbChilde 

ooniesfair 
EUeu, 


B 


saies,  ''  christ  you  sane,  good  Chyld  waters !  '* 
sayes,  "  christ  yon  sane  and  see ! 

my  girdle  of  gold  which,  was  too  longe 
is  now  to  short  ffor  mee ; 


says, 


*  ware. — P.    crerwarc. — Ret. 


*  weed. — P. 
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**  I  am  witb 
child  by 
you." 


12 


"  A  all  iB  with  one  ^  chjld  of  yours, 

I  ffeele  stnrre  att  my  aide, 
my  gowne  of  greene,  it  is  to  strayght ; 

before  it  was  to  wide.*' 


"IfiO, 


Uko 

ClieKhiroMMl 
Trfuvcmhlre,      16 


"  if  the  ohild  be  mine,'  fiure  Ellen,"  he 

"  be  mine,  as  yon  tell  mee, 
take  '  yon  Cheshire  &  Lancashire  both, 

take  them  your  owne  to  bee. 


sayd. 


anlmaka 
tr  e  child 
yoarhfeir." 


20 


''  if  the  child  be  mine,  ffaire  Ellen,"  he  said, 

"  be  mine,  as  yon  doe  sweare, 
take  yon  Cheshire  &  Lancashire  both, 

&  make  that  child  your  heyre." 


**  I'd  nUher 
hATeakia 


24 


shoe  saies,  ^'  I  had  rather  hane  one  kisse, 

child  waters,  of  thy  month, 
then  I  wold  hane  Cheshire  &  lancashire  both, 

//kit  lyes  *  by  north  Sd  sonth. 


and  a  look 
from  yoii, 
than  your 
coonUes." 


28 


"  &  I  had  rather  hane  a  twinkling. 

Child  waters,  of  your  eye,* 
then  I  wold  hane  Cheshire  &  Lancashire  both, 

to  take  them  mine  onne  to  bee !  " 


Ueiayf 
h«miiiittakc 
thefaircKt 
lady  north 
witb  him. 


Ellen  auks 
to  behin 
footpogo. 


32 


"  to-morrow,  Ellen,  I  mnst  forth  ryde 

soe  ffarr  into  ^  the  North  conntrye  ; 
the  ffairest  Lady  that  I  can  ffind, 

Ellen,  mnst  goe  with  mee."  ^ 
"  &  enor  I  pray  yon.  Child  watters, 

your  ffootpage  let  me  bee !  *' 


•  Only  one  stroke  for  the  m. — F.    be 


mine. — P. 

•  Then  take— i?f/. 

•  lye.— P. 

•  thine  QcSd. 


•  far  mto.--P. 

'  The  Heiiques  inscrta : 

Though  I  am  not  that  ladye  fajrf. 

Yet  let  mo  go  with  thee. — F. 
Tho'  I  am  not  that  favi^  Lady, 

Yet  let  me  go  with  thae.— P. 
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*'  if  yon  will  my  ffootpage  be,  Ellen, 
S6        as  yon  doe  tell  itt  mee, 

then  yoTL  must  cntt  your  gownne  of  greene 
an  inche  abone  joisr  knee ; 

"  soe  must  you  doe  yot^r  yellow  lockes, 
40        another  inch  ^  abone  yoi^r  eye ; 

yon  mnst  tell  noo  man  what  is  my  name ; 
my  ffootpage  then  yon  shall  bee." 

all  this  ^  long  day  Child  waters  rode, 
44        shee  ran  bare  ffoote  '  by  his  side ; 
yett  was  he  nener  soe  cnrteons  a  Knighij 
to  say,  "  Ellen,  will  yon  ryde  ?  '* 

bnt  all  this  day  Child  waters  rode, 
48        shee  ran  ^  barffoote  thorow  the  broome ! 
yett  he  was  '^  nener  soe  cnrteons  a  Knight 
as  to  say,  "  pnt  on  yoMr  shoone." 

"  ride  sofllye,"  shee  said,*  "  Child  watters  ; 
52        why  doe  yon  ryde  soe  ffast  P 

the  child,  which  is  no  mans  bnt  yonrs,^ 
my  bodye  itt  will  bnrst.®  " 

he  sayes,*  "  sees  thon  yonder '®  water,  Ellon, 
56         that  fflowes  &om  banke  to  brim  P  " 

"  I  trust  to  god,  Child  waters,"  shee  said,*^ 
"yon  will  nener  **  see  mee  swime," 

bnt  when  shee  came  to  the  waters  side, 
60        shee  saylcd  to  the  Chinne : 

"except  the  *'  Jjord  of  hcanen  be  my  speed, 
now  mnst  I  **  leame  to  swime." 


He 


if  vhe^ont 
bar  gown 


and  hair. 


Shcmns 

barofootby 

hiBiide 


all  day  thro' 
the  broom. 


Bide  softly, 
■heiayi. 


IIo  mokes 
her 


'  an  inch. — ^P. 

'  Shee  all  the. — Bel.  and  omits  '  shee ' 
Uie  next  line. — F. 

*  Shee  all  the  long  day  (that)  Ch.  Wat. 
Le,  ran  barefoot. — P. 
>  She  all  Me  long  day  Ch.  W.  lode, 
Ban.— P. 


»  was  he.— P.  •  O.— P. 

'  thine.— P.  •  brast.— P. 

•  Hee  sayth.— i?rf.  "  yond.— P. 

"  I  trust  in  God   O  Child  Waters. 
—-Be/.        "  yonll  never.— P.    not— P. 
"  but  the— P.    Now  the.— i»W.  and  P. 
"  For  I  must.— .8^. 


S74  cHUjnB  watiml 

•wkmtht&  the  salt  waters  bare  yp  EDens' doilies; 

64         onr  Ladje  bare  ypp  be[r]  dumie ; 

&  Child  waters  was  a  woe  man,*  good  Lot 
to  ssee  &ire  Ellen  swime. 

&  when  shoe  oner  the  water  waa, 
68        Shoe  then  came  to  his  knee : 
ntoihovi  he  said,  ^ oome  hither,  ffiure  EDen, 

loe  yonder  what  I  see ! 

ateo.  '' seest  thon  not  yonder  hall,  Ellen  ? 

73        of  redd  gold  shine  the  yates  ^ ; 
theres  24  fiayre  ladyea,* 
Sm tibmta  ^^  ffiurest  is  my  wordlye  make.* 


"^  Seest  thon  not  yonder  hall,  Ellen  ? 
76         of  redd  gold  shineth  the  tower ; 
there  is  ^  24  ffiure  Ladyes,* 
bii  pmk  the  fiurest  is  my  paramonre.'* 


EUen  ^  I  doe  See  the  hall  now.  Child  waters, 

80  that  of  redd  gold  shineth  the  yates.* 

widmhim  g^^  g^^o  ^^  good  then  of  yota*  selfe, 

God  ipeed.  &  of  yoicr  wordlye  make  ^^ ! 

"  I  doe  see  the  hall  now.  Child  waters, 
84         thai  of  redd  gold  shineth  the  tower, 
god  gine  ^'  good  then  of  yoto*  selfe 
and  of  your  paramonre ! " 


'  her. — Rel.  maca,  aemacat  par,  sociiifl,  e 

*  i.  e.  a  woefU  man. — P.  Jan.  uIom.  Sax.  Vocw— P. 
'  Gh.  W.  waf  a  woe  man  good  Lord.  *  wordlye.' — F. 

— P.  '  There  are  ....  thfve.« 

*  shineff  [the]  gate.— P.  •  ReU  adds  •  there.'— F. 

*  Of  twenty  foupe  fayre  ladyee  there.  •  yate.— P. 

— i?«/.    of.— F.  *•  [inwrt]  jon.— P. 

*  mate:  so  the  rhyme  seema  to  require,  "  worthy  mate. — ^P. 
but  Make  signifies  also  a  Mate,  matdi,  or  >*  [iuFcrt]  yon. — ^P. 
equal,  a  familiar  companion,  from  A.-ti. 
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there  were  24  Ladyes,^ 
88       were  *  playing  at  the  ball ; 
Sd  Ellen  was*  the  ffairest  Ladye,^ 
must  bring  his  steed  to  the  stall. 

there  were  24  faire  Ladyes  ^ 
92       was  ^  playing  att  ihe  Cheese ; 
&  Ellen  shee  was^  the  ffairest  Ladye,* 
must  bring  his  horsse  to  grasse. 

Sd  then  bespake  Child  waters  sister, 
96       &^  these  were  the  words  said  shee ; 
'*  yon  hane  the  prettyeet  ffootpage,  brother, 
that  ener  I  saw  '^  with  mine  eye, 


ShestAbles 
hiftteed, 


•nd  takes  it 
to 


HiBsiBter 


Mksthttfc 

hiifootpage 


"  bat  ^^t  his  belly  it  is  soe  bigg, 
100       his  girdle  goes  '*  wcmderons  bye ; 
Sd  ener  I  pray  yon,  Child  waters, 
let  him  goe  into  the  Chamber  wtth  mee.'^  " 

'*'*  it  is  more  meete  for  a  litle  ffootpage 
104       that  has  ran  throogh  mosse  and  mire, 

to  take  his  sapper  ypon  his  knee 
Sd  sitt  downe  '^  by  the  kitchin  fyer, 

then  to  goe  into  the  chamber  wtth  any  Ladye 
108       that  weares  soe  [rich]  atiyre.^*  " 


mAjgoto 
her  rooiD 
wlthber. 


CUlde 
Wttennjs 
the  page  had 

better  sap 

arthe 
tohenflre. 


'  *  ware  playing 'follows  and  is  czo806d 
OQt — ^F.  There  were  24  fiiire  Ladies 
tiieze. — ^P.  There  twenty  four  ladyes 
Were. — Rtt, 

«iu-iW.    A.— P. 

*  that  was,  Qn.— P. 

*  the  ikyrest  ladye  there. — Bel. 

*  P.  has  written  tker§  at  the  end. — 
P.    Bd.  omits  *were.' 

•a.— P. 

'  thatwas,QiL— P. 

*  thefayrcst  ladye  there. — Sd. 

*  Rd.  omits  &.— F. 

»•  I  did  see.— P.    I  did  sec.— j»«/. 


»'  is.— P. 

"  in  my  chamber  lie. — ^P. 

"  Percy  turns  the  last  two  lines  into 
another  stansa,  and  prefixes  it  to  the 
first  four: — 

It  is  not  fit  for  a  little  foot  page 
That  has   ran   through   mosse   and 
myre, 

To  lye  in  the  chamber  of  any  lady 
That  weares  soe  riche  attyre. 

»♦  And  lye.— i?rf. 

"  rich  attyre,  Qn.— P. 
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He  sends 
Ellen 


tohirea 
proetitate 
for  him 


and  carry 
her  np  to 
bim. 


EUen 


hireethe 
womaa 

andcarrieg 
her  up, 


andasksto 
He  at  his 
bed-foot. 


At  daybreak 


ChUde 
Waters 
orders  Bllen 
to  feed  his 
steed. 
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bat  when  th6  had  sapped  eaery  one, 

to  bedd  they  tooke  they  *  way  ; 
he  sayd,  "  come  hither,  my  litle  footpage, 
1 12       hearken  what  I  doe  say ! 


"  Sd  goe  thy  downe  into  *  yonder  towne, 

A  low  into  the  street ; 
the  ffarest  Ladye  that  thoa  can  find, 

hyer  her  in  mine  armes  to  sleepe, 
&  take  her  vp  in  thine  armes  2  * 

for  filinge  *  of  her  ffeete." 


116 


120 


124 


EUen  is  gone  into  the  towne, 

&  low  into  the  streete : 
the  fiurest  Ladye  that  shoe  cold  find, 

shee  hyred  in  his  armes  to  sleepe, 
&  tooke  her  in  her  armes  2 

for  filing  of  her  fieete. 


"  I  pray  yoa  now,  good  Child  waters, 

that  I  may  creepe  in  att  your  bedds  feete ;  ^ 
for  there  is  noe  place  aboat  this  hoase 
128       where  I  may  say  *  a  sleepe." 

^  this,  &  itt  droae  now  afiterward  * 

till  itt  was  neere  the  day : 
he  sayd,  "  rise  vp,  my  litle  fibote  page, 
132       &  giae  my  steed  come  &  hay ; 

&  soe  doe  thoa  ^  the  good  blacke  oates, 

that  he  may  carry  mo  the  *®  better  away." 


»  their.— P.    they  -  the.— F. 

*  thee  into. — P.  thee  downe  into. 
—Bel, 

*  twaine. — Rel, 

*  i.e,  for  fear  of  defiling. — P. 

*  Let  me  lie  at  your  feet. — P.  Let 
me  lye  at  your  feete. — Rel, 

*  Vide  Liffe  &  Death.  Puff.  384, 
lin.  36 ;  pag.  390,  lin.  463  [of  MS.]— P. 
8ay=e»8ay,  try. — F. 


'  In  the  Rdiqutt  a  stanza  is  made 
the  next  two  lines  : — 
He  gave  her  leave,  and  &ire  Ellen 

Down  at  his  beds  feet  laye : 
This  done  the  night  e  drove  on  a  pace, 

And  when  it  waa  neare  the  daye. — I 

'  This  done,  the  night  drore  on  aptc 
—P. 

•  And  give  him  nowe. — Rel. 

'•  To  carry  mee. — Ud, 
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And  Tp  then  rose '  ffaire  Ellen,  [page^tf] 

1$       &  gsme  ^  his  steed  come  &  hay, 

&  soe  shoe  did  on  *  the  good  blacke  oates, 
tJuit  he  might  carry  him  the  better  *  away. 

shoe  layned  *  her  backe  to  the  Manger  side, 
10       &  greinonslye  did  groane ;  ^ 
&  that  beheard  his  mother  deere, 
and  '  heard  her  make  her  moane. 


Shedoiiitf 


bnt  groAni, 
for  her  pains 
coin6  on* 
Childe 
Waten'i 
notber 


shoe  said,  "  rise  vp,  thou  Child  waters ! 
M       I  thinke  thon  art  a  *  cnrsed  man ; 

for  yonder  is  a  ghost  in  thy  ^  stable 
that  greinonslye  doth  groane, 

or  else  some  woman  labonres  of '^  child, 
18       shee  is  soe  woe  begone !  " 

bnt  vp  then  rose  Child  waters, '^ 

&  did  on  his  shirt  of  silke ; 
then  he  pnt  on  his  ^^  other  clothes 
IS       on  his  body  as  white  as  milke. 

&  when  he  came  to  the  stable  dorc, 

fhll  still  that  hee  did  ^^  stand, 
that  hee  might  heare  now  faire  Ellen, 
6       how  shee  made  her  monand^^  : 

shee  said,  '*  Inllabye,  my  '^  owne  doere  child ! 

Inllabye,  deere  child,  deere  ! 
I  wold  thy  father  were  a  king, 
0       thy  mother  layd  on  a  beere ! 


art]  the.— P.         «  to  give.— P. 
omitB  on. — F. 
UTT  him  th'  bet — P. 
ed.— P. 

SdiqueM  inserts  and  alters  thus : 
ed  her  back  to  the  manger  eido 
here  shee  made  her  moane, 
t  beheard  his  mother  deare, 
leard  her  '  woeful  woe ; ' 
d,  Rise  up,  thou  Childo  Waters, 
nto  thy  stable  goe. — ^F. 


tellihimto 
get  up. 


there'ia 
ghost  In  Us 
■table. 


or  a  woman 
in  labour. 


He 


goes  to  tbe 
stable,    ' 


and  beam 
Kllen 


sing  to  bor 
efaild: 


wonld  that 
hlB  father 
were  a  king, 
■be  dead! 


•  she.— P. 

•  thee  a.— P. 

•  the.— P. 

»•  with.— /?f/. 

"  *  soon*  is  written  at  the  end  by  P. 
— F.  ^ 

"  and  so  he  did  his. — P. 

"  there  did  he.— P. 

'*  moniind,  is  moaning,  i.  e.  moan.  Lye. 
—P. 

**  mine. — KeL 
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Chflde 
Waters 


to  marry 
her. 


164 


*' peace  now,''  he  said,  *'  good  £Eiiie  Ellen ! 

&  be  of  good  cheere,  I  thee  pray ; 
&  the  Bridall,  &  the  churching  both, 

they  ^  shall  bee  vpon  one  day."' 

ffins. 


»  Sd,  omits  they.— F. 

*  In  the  admintion  bestowed  on  £ur 
Ellen,  Enid,  and  patient  Grisild,  it  is 
doubtinl  whether  disgust  and  indignation 
at  their  friends'  oondoct  have  been  suf- 


llcientfy  expressed  or  fUt  AoytluBg 
more  delib^atel j  bratal«  I  find  it  haid 
to  oonceiye.  **  Corsed  man "  is  tet^ 
an  epithet  well  deserred  here.— F. 


Perhaps  tlie  most  poetical  and  finest 
▼ersion  of  this  poem  is  to  be  found  in 
Bui^i^s  melodious  German  ballad,  en- 
titled Grqf  Walter,  which  he  professes  to 
haye  made  nach  dtm  Mt-engtiachen,  and 
which  follows  Percy's  edition  pretty 
closelj.  He  has  made  it  into  a  Tery 
pleasing  poem,  having  paraphrased  it 
after  his  own  fashion  with  great  artistic 
skill 

Burger  concludes  thus 

**  Sammt  deinem  Vater  schrsibe  Oott 
IKch  in  sein  Segensbuch ! ' 
Werd'  ihm  und  d&  ein  Purpnrkleid, 
Und  mir  ein  Leichentnch  J " 


t( 


0  nun,  O  nun,  suss,  susse  Maid, 
Suss,  susse  Maid,  halt  ein ! 

Mein  Busen  ist  ja  nidit  Ton  Eif , 
Und  nicht  Ton  Marmelstein. 


"  O  nun,  O  nun,  suss,  susse  Maid, 
Suss,  susse  Maid,  halt  ein ! 
£s  soil  ja  Tauf'  und  Hochaeit  duo 
In  eiuer  Stunde  sein." 

He  has  also  translated  **  King  John  sod 
the  Abbot  of  Canterbury"  at  Dtr  Kmtef 
unc'  d€r  Aht,  and  "^  The  Child  of  £Ue* 
as  Die  EntfUmtng.—SkeAt, 
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Ses(s(fe;off  iSetmall;' 

^HEBB  are  copies  of  this  ballad  in  the  Boxburghe  and  the  Bagford 
ollections,  and  in  the  Collection  of  Old  Ballads.  It  is  printed 
1  the  Rdiques  chiefly  from  the  Folio  MS.  ^  compared  with  two 
ncient  printed  copies."  It  appears  in  numberless  recent  collec- 
ions,  as  Professor  Child's,  Mr.  Bell's  Ballads  of  the  Peasantry^ 
fr.  Dixon's  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 
f  England.  The  Folio  copy,  differing  slightly  from  the  current 
•nes,  is  here  printed  faithfully  for  the  first  time ;  for  the  editor 
f  the  RdiqwRS  seems  to  have  thought  that  to  him  too,  as  to 
lainters  and  poets, 

Qaidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  sqna  potestos, 

kod  freely  used  his  license  in  the  case  of  this  ballad.  He  was 
»ffended  by  the  *^  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  "  of  the  old  ver* 
ion,  **  which  so  remarkably  prevailed  "  in  that  part  of  the  song 
vhere  the  Beggar  discovers  himself.  These  were,  we  suppose,  that 
I  Montfort  should  be  spoken  of  as  serving  in  the  wars, 

When  first  our  King  his  fame  did  advance 
And  fought  for  his  title  in  delicate  France, 

ind  then  that  the  blinded  soldier,  when  at  last  he  got  back  to  his 
x)untry,  should  resign  himself  to  a  beggar's  life  instead  of  at 
moe  declaring  himself  and  appealing  to  the  royal  bounty,  if  he 
vas  possessed  of  no  estate  to  support  him.  There  seemed  no 
lope  of  curing  such  grievous  deformities  as  these ;  so  the  whole 
imb  was  lopped  off,  and  a  new  one  substituted,  manufactured 
)y  Robert  Dodsley,  author  of  The  Economy  of  Human  Life, 
light  new  stanzas  were  substituted.     "  By  the  alteration  of  a 

1  In  the  printed  collection  of  Old  Ballads,  1726.    Vol.  2,  p.  202,  N.  36.— P. 
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few  lines,"  says  Percy, "  the  story  is  rendered  much  more  aflfecting) 
and  is  reconciled  to  probability  and  true  history.'^  Let  those  who 
think  it  profitable  or  possible  to  bring  about  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion be  thankful.  The  copy  as  now  at  last  reproduced  gives  one 
stanza  (w.  228-32)  not  found  in  the  ordinary  versions. 

The  ballad  was  certainly  not  written  later  than  Queen  Eliflir 
beth's  reign ;  for,  as  Percy  points  out,  Mary  Ambree  was  song  to 
the  tune  of  it.  One  reason  for  which  Percy  attributes  it  to  that 
reign  seems  odd — ^because  the  ^^  Queen's  Arms  "  are  mentioned 
in  V.  23 ! 

It  was  an  extremely  popular  ballad,  and  no  wonder.    ^'This 
very  house,"  writes  Pepys  in  his  Diary,  June  25,  1663,  of  Sir  W. 
Rider's  place  at  Bethnal  Green,  *'  was  built  by  the  blind  B^;gar 
of  Bednall  Green,  so  much  talked  of  and  sang  in  ballads ;  bat 
they  say  it  was  only  some  outhouses  of  it."  {apud  Mr.  Chappeirs 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time^  where  the  tune  is  given.) 
The  story  is  pretty,  and  is  told  unaffectedly.     Each  part  has  its 
own  surprise :  the  one  revealing  the  wealth,  the  other  the  high 
birth  of  the  Beggar.     These  dSnotiementa  are  not  supremely 
noble ;  but  they  are  such  as  please  the  crowd.     Such  sudden 
reverses  are  always  delightful.     But  what  a  bathos  it  would 
seem  if,  in  the  ballad  of  King  Cophetua,  the  Beggar-maid  shouW 
turn  out  to  be  a  disguised  Princess,  or  the  village  maiden,  whom 
the  Lord  of  Burleigh  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  leads  home,  a  Lady 
of  title !     The  present  ballad  is  not  satisfied  to  represent  Bessie 
as  "  pleasant  and  bright,"  *'  of  favours  most  fair,"  "  courteous."  K 
crowns  her  with  vulgarer  honours — showers  riches  on  her,  and 
proves  her  of  high  lineage. 

Kegium  certo  gonus  ct  penates 

Moeret  iniquoc. 
Credo  non  illam  tibi  de  ecelesta 
Plebe  diloctam. 
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IS  a  blind  beggar  thai  long  lost  his  sight, 
a  &ire  daughter  both  pleasant  &  bright, 
f  a  gallant  brane  sator  had  shee, 
a  was  see  comelye  as  pretty  Bessje. 

JO  shee  was  of  &yor  most  fSBtore, 
sing  shee  was  bat  a  beggars  heyre, 
'ent  hooskeepers  despised  was  shee, 
Bonnes  came  as  sutors  to  prettye  Bessye. 

fore  in  great  sorrow  faire  Bessy  did  say, 
fbther  A  mother,  let  me  goe  away 
B  out  my  fortune,  where  ener  itt  be." 
te  then  they  granted  to  pretty  Bessye. 

Bessye  that  was  of  bewiye  soe  bright, 
[add  in  gray  mssett,  &  late  in  the  night 
Mres  shee  lamented  her  destinye ; 
Id  &  soe  heany  was  pretty  Bessye. 

rent  till  shee  came  to  Stratford  the  bow, 
new  shee  not  whither  nor  which  way  to  goe ; 
Q&ther  A  mother  alone  parted  shee, 
ighed  &  sobbed  for  pretty  Bessye. 

»pt  on  her  loomey  till  it  was  day, 
A  Ynto  Bnmford  along  the  hye  way, 
One  Qneenes  armes  entertained  was  shee, 
jre  &  wel&Yonred  was  pretiy  Bessye. 

lad  not  beene  there  a  month  to  an  End, 
otter  &  Mistress^  and  all,  were  her  ffreind ; 
cy  brane  gallant  that  once  did  her  see, 
araight-way  in  lone  with  pretty  Bessye. 

graiffcs  they  did  giae  her  of  siluer  &  gold, 
heir  songs  daylye  her  lone  was  extold ; 
lawiye  was  blessed  in  eueiy  degree^ 
be  &  soe  oomlye  was  pretty  Bessye. 

u 


Abllnd 
begnrtaad 
%t3x 
dMnshtVa 


holders 
doqiiMdher, 


■oiho 


left  her 
parente, 


walktto 
Btntford, 


Btoptatthe 
Qneen'ii 
▲rme, 
Bnmford, 


and  all  the 
gallants  fell 
in  lore  with 
her, 


sang  of  her 
beauty, 
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and  (lid  h«r 
biiluing. 


Fonr  saiton 
nieber: 


1.  a  rich 
London 
Merchant, 

2.  aGoiUe- 
man. 


3.  aEnight, 


4.  thoL4Uid- 
Imly's  aon, 
whovilldie 
for  her. 


The  Knight 
will  make 
heraladj; 


the  Gentle- 
man will 
dothoher  in 
vclret; 


the 

Merchant 
will  give  her 
jewels. 


Befvy  refers 
them  to  her 
father. 
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The  yonng  men  of  Bamford  in  her  had  their  loy, 
shee  showed  herseffe  corteons,  A  nener  to  ooye ; 
and  att  her  commandement  wold  they  [ever]  bee, 
36    800  fifayre  and  soe  comly  was  pretty  Bessye. 

ffowre  sntors  att  once  th6  vnto  her  did  goe^      [pne^^ 
th6  craved  her  fiTavor,  bat  still  shee  sayd  noe ; 
^*  I  wold  not  wish  gentlemen  marry  wtth  mee :  '* 
40    yett  ener  thS  honored  pretty  Bessye. 

A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small, 
was  there  the  ffirst  sntor,  &  proper  wtth-all ; 
the  2"^.  a  genteleman  of  good  degree, 
44    who  wooed  &  sned  ffor  pretty  Bessye ; 

The  3**.  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  EInight, 
&  he  came  vnto  her  disguised  in  the  night ; 
her  Mistress  owne  sonne  the  4.  man  must  bee, 
48    who  swore  he  wold  dye  ffor  pretty  Bessye. 

"  And  if  thou  wilt  wedd  wtth  me,"  quoth  the  Enigb^ 
"  Be  make  thee  a  Ladye  wtth  loy  [and]  delight ; 
my  hart  is  inthralled  by  thy  bewiye  ! 
52    then  grant  me  thy  ffavor,  my  pretty  Bessye !  " 


The  gentleman  sayd,  "  marry  with  mee ; 
in  silke  &  in  veluett  my  bessye  shalbee ; 
my  hart  lyes  distressed;  O  helpe  me !  "  quoth  hee, 
56    "  &  grant  me  thy  Loue,  thou  pretty  Bessye !  " 

"  Let  me  bee  thy  husband !  "  the  Merchant  cold  s^^« 
"  thou  shalt  Hue  in  London  both  gallant  t  gay ; 
my  shippes  shall  bring  home  rych  lewells  for  thee 
60    &  I  will  ffor  euer  loue  pretty  Bessye." 

Then  Bessye  shee  sighed,  &  thus  shee  did  say, 
*'  my  ffathor  &  mother  I  meane  to  obey ; 
ffirst  gett  their  good  will,  &  be  ffaithfull  to  me, 
64    A  you  shall  enioye  your  pretiye  Bessye.*' 
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To  eaery  one  this  answer  shee  made, 
wherfore  vnto  her  they  lojf^ye  sajd, 
^this  thing  to  fiidfill  wee  doe  all  agree  ; 
&  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  pretty  Bossy  P  " 

''  My  filAther,"  shee  said,  "  is  soone  to  be  seene ; 
he  IB  the  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  greene, 
ihat  daylye  sitis  begging  ffor  charitye ; 
he  is  the  good  ffitther  of  pretty  Bessye ; 

**  his  markes  &  his  tokens  are  knowen  ffaH  well, 

he  alwayes  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell ; 

a  silly  blind  man,  god  knoweth,  is  hee, 

yett  hee  is  the  good  ffather  of  pretty  Bessye.'* 


Who  is  he  ? 


The  Blind 
Beggar  of 
Bednall 
Qroenc, 


led  by  a  dog 
with  a  bell. 


<( 


Nay  then,     quoth  the  Merchant,  *'  thou  art  not  for  The 

,  „  Merchant, 

mee! 

**  nor,"  qtioth  the  Inholder,  "my  Wiffe  thou  shalt  bee! *'  innkeeper. 

^I  lothe,"  sayd  the  gentleman,  "  a  beggars  degree ;  and  OenUe- 

iherffore,  flfarwell,  my  pretty  Bessye  !  "  man  cry  oir. 

"  Why  then,"  qt^th  the  knight,  **  hap  better  or  worsse,  But  the 

I  way  not  true  lone  by  the  waight  of  my  pursse.  "^^  """ 
&  bewtye  is  bewtye  in  euery  degree, 

^then  welcome  to  me,  my  pretty  Bessye  !  hem  have 

"With  thee  to  thy  ffather  fforth  will  I  goe." 

"  nay  sofit,"  qiioth  his  kinsman,  "  itt  must  not  be  soe ;  uiskinsmoit 

a  beggars  daughter  noe  Ladye  shalbc ; 

therfore  take  thy  due  [leauo]  of  pretty  Bessye.*' 


Bays  No: 


But  soone  afler  this,  by  breake  of  the  day, 
the  knight  ffrom  Bumfford  stole  Bessye  away. 
the  yonnge  men  of  Bumfford,  as  thicke  as  might  bee, 
rode  affber  to  ffeitch  againe  pretty  Bessye  ; 

As  swift  as  they  windo  to  ryd  they  were  seene 

vntill  they  came  to  Bednall  greene  ; 

&  as  the  knight  lighted  most  curteouslye, 

th6  ffought  against  him  for  pretty  Bessye  ; 

v2 


bathe 
carricHofT 

B08^. 

The  Rum- 
foid  men 


overtake 
tiim; 
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vEmam  off  bedhall. 


bat  beta 


Blind 


of7er«  to 

fl^re  his  girl 

Mmoch 

RoklMthe 

Koiglifg 

UnirilL 


[l»«e»78J 


But  roBoew  speedil je  came  on  the  plminey 
or  else  the  jonng  knight  ffor  his  lone  had  beeneslaine. 
this  ffray  being  ended,  then  straight  he  did  see 
100    his  kinsman  came  rajling  against  pretty  Bessje. 

Then  spake  the  blind  Beggar,  "althoe  I  be  pooie, 
yett  rayle  not  against  my  child  at  my  dore ; 
thoe  shee  be  not  decked  in  relnett  &  pearle, 
104   yett  will  I  dropp  angells  wvth  yon  for  my  giile ; 

"  And  then  if  my  gold  may  better  her  birthe, 
A  eqnall  the  gold  yon  lay  on  the  earth, 
then  neyther  rayle,  nor  gmdge  yon  to  see 
108   the  blind  beggars  daughter  a  Lady  to  bee. 

"  Batt  ffirst  I  will  heare,  Sd  hane  itt  well  KnoweDi 
the  gold  that  yon  drop  shall  all  be  your  owne.*' 
with  thai  they  replyed,  "  contented  wee  bee.** 
lis   " then  here  is,"  quoth  the  B^gar,  "ffor  pretty  Bcssye-" 


The  Beggar 
Ujsdown 
mofceU 
•(nUnrt  the 
Koigbt's 


With  that  an  angell  he  dropped  on  the  ground, 
d?  dropped  in  angells  500*^ 
&  oftentimes  itt  was  proned  most  plaine, 
116   ffor  the  gentlemans  one  the  b^gar  dropt  twayney 

Soe  that  the  place  wherin  th6  did  sitt, 
with  gold  was  conered  enery  whitt. 
till  the  the  gentleman  haning  dropped  all  his  store, 

letter's  etora 

is  gooe,         120  said,  "  Beggar,  hold !  for  wee  hane  noe  more. 


"  Thon  hast  finlfilled  thy  promise  arright.*' 
"  then  marry,"  quoth  hee,  "  my  girle  to  this  Ksii^^^t 
&  heere,"  quoth  hee,  "  Be  throw  yoa  downe 
124   a  100"  more  to  buy  her  a  gowne." 


and  then 
frirei  100/. 
more* 


The  gentleman  that  all  this  treasnre  had  scene, 
admired  the  beggar  of  Bednall  greene, 
&  those  that  were  her  sntors  before, 
128   their  fflesh  for  verry  anger  th^  tore. 
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Ehen  was  fikire  Beasye  mached  to  the  knight, 

fc  made  a  Ladje  in  others  despite ; 

i  ffiurer  Ladye  was  nener  seene 

hen  the  Beggars  daughter  of  Bednall  gree[ne]. 

But  of  their  somptnos  marriage  d?  ffeast, 

k  what  brane  hords  t  Knighis  thither  we[r]e  prest, 

he  2^.  ffitt  shaU  sett  to  sight, 

rith  maroeiloiis  pleasure  d?  wished  delight. 


SoftdrBeHj 

Iimadea 

Ludjr, 


■Bdru 

tell  yon  all 
abontthe 
KarrUumin 
FlttU. 


i» 


The  wedding 


is  held  In 
apAleoe, 


andagruid 
benqnetia 


[Part  II.] 

'Off  a  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright, 
that  late  was  betrothed  ynto  a  younge  Knight, 
all  the  discourse  ther-of  you  did  see : 
but  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Be8[8ye]. 

wtthin  a  gallant  pallace  most  braue, 
adorned  wtth  all  the  cost  th6  cold  haue, 
this  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptuously, 
t  all  ffor  the  creditt  of  pretty  Bessye. 


Lll  kind  of  daintyes  &  deHcates  sweete 
TBB  brought  ffor  the  banquett,  as  it  most  mee[t], 
'krtridge,  plouer,  &  venison  most  fifree, 
gainst  the  braue  wedding  of  pi*etty  Bessye. 


liis  marryage  through  England  was  sp[r]ead  by  Nobiceand 

repor[tJ,  to  it. 

oe  that  a  great  number  therto  did  resort 
f  nobles  A  gentles  in  euery  degree  ; 
7  all  was  ffor  the  fikme  of  pretty  Bessye. 

*o  church  then  went  this  gallant  younge  knight ; 

[i]s  bride  ffoUowed,  an  angell  most  bright, 

rtth  troopes  of  Ladyes,  the  like  were  neuer  seene  JjSJw 

B  went  With  Sweet  Bessye  of  Bednall  groene.  dtoreh!^ 
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After  the 
marrlagp, 


comoa  the 

fCMt, 
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This  manyage  being  solempnized  then 
with  mnsicke  perfonrmed  by  the  BkillfiilleKt  meiif 
the  Nobles  &  gentles  sate  downe  at  iha^  tjde, 
160    each  one  beholding  the  beaatifiill  bryde. 

Bnt  after  the  snmptaons  dinner  was  done, 
to  taike  &  to  reason  a  number  b^nnn 
of  the  blind  Beggars  daughter  most  bright, 
164    &  what  with  his  daughter  he  gaue  to  the  Knights 


1 


and  then 
the  R<*?giir 
i8a«kcd 
for. 


Then  spake  the  Nobles,  "  most  mameill  haue 
this  lolly  blind  beggar  wee  cannott  here  see." 
"  my  Lor(2,"  said  the  Bride,  "  my  father  is  soe 
168   he  is  loth  by  his  presence  these  states^  to  disgraoer 


BeMgy'M 
bcaoty  pats 
awa>  \Aa 
baaenura. 


So  the 
Beifgar 
comes  in 


''  The  prayse  of  a  woman  in  queslyon  to  bringe 
before  her  fface  heere,  were  a  flattering  thing." 
'*  wee  thinke  thy  fathers  basenesse/'  quoth  they, 
172    "  might  by  thy  bewtye  be  cleane  put  awaye." 

They  had  noe  sooner  these  pleasant  words  spoke, 
but  in  comes  the  beggar  cladd  in  a  silke  cote, 
a  velluett  capp  and  a  Aether  had  hee, 
176    &  now  a  Musityan  fibrsooth  hee  wold  bee ; 


with  a  late. 


And  being  led  in,  fibr  catching  of  harme 
he  had  a  daintye  Lute  vnder  his  arme, 
saies,  *^  please  you  to  heare  any  Musicke  of  mee  ? 
180    Do  sing  you  [a]  song  of  pretty  Bessye." 


m 


and  f  ings  a 
0DUK  '>f 


With  thai  his  lute  he  twanged  straight- way, 
h  there  begann  most  sweetlye  to  play, 
h  after  a  lesson  was  playd  2  or  3  : 
184    ho  strayned  on  this  song  most  delicatelyc: 


»  Noble«.—F. 
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eggars  daughter  did  dwell  on  [a]  groene, 
br  her  fiaire  might  well  be  a  qneene ; 
10  bonnj  Lasse,  &  dainiye,  was  shee, 
ly  a  (me  called  her  pretty  Bessye.*' 

iBiitfher  hee  had  noe  goods  nor  noe  Lands, 
3gd  ^  for  a  penny  all  day  wtth  his  hand[8]  ; 
3  her  marriage  hee  gaoe  thousands  3 : 
I  he  hath  somewatt  for  pretty  Bessye ; 


the  B«gKar*« 
daughter, 


XTBUy 


whoiefiKther 
gave  her 
8.0001., 


L  if  any  one  her  birth  doe  disdaine, 
ither  is  ready  with  might  &  with  maino 
lOve  shoe  is  come  of  a  Noble  degree ; 
re  neaer  fflout  att  pretty  Bessye." 


•ndcftB 
prore  she's 
of  noUe 
birth. 


that  the  liorda  &  the  companye  ronnd 
iarty  Langhter  were  like  to  sonnd. 
it  said  the  LoreZs,  *^  fnll  well  wee  may  see, 
ride  &  the  Beggar  is  bohonldinge  to  thee.'* 


The  Lords 
Ungh. 


that  the  Bride  all  blushing  did  rise 

!ihe  salt  water  within  her  faire  eyes  : 

ardon  my  &ther,  grane  Nobles,"  qitoth  shee, 

}  thorrow  blind  affection  thus  doteth  on  mee." 


Beesjrbegs 
them  to 
cxcnm  her 
father's 
praiaeof  her. 


bis  be  thy  ffather,"  the  ^  noble [s]  did  say, 
I  may  he  be  proud  of  this  happy  day ; 
ry  his  countenaunce  well  may  wee  see, 
rth  &  his  fibrtune  did  neuer  agree ; 

I  therfor,  blind  man,  I  pray  thee  bewray, 
ke  that  the  truth  thou  to  ts  doe  say, 
Irth  &  thy  parentage,  what  itt  may  bee, 
for  the  louo  thou  bearest  to  pretty  Bessye." 


The  Lords 
ask 


the  Blind 
Bogfrarto 
oonfens  who 
he  really  is. 


s  made  over  ix  d  in  the  MS. 


'  The  e  is  mudo  over  a  ^  in  the  MS. 
—F. 


< 
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HetdlB 
tbem. 


^^  Then  gine  me  leane,  yon  Gbngells  ^  eche  one, 
a  song  more  to  ling,  then  will  I  goe  on  ; 
&  if  thai  itt  may  not  winn  good  report, 
216  then  doe  not  gine  me  a  groat  for  mj  sport. 


With  King 
Hcaury, 


went  to 
Franoe 


yoi 
M< 


nng 
oontfoxd. 


"  When  ffirst  onr  King  his  fiame  did  Advanoe, 
A  fought  for  his  title  in  delicate  ffiranoe, 
in  many  a  place  many  periUa  past  hee : 
220   then  was  not  borne  my  pretty  Beesye. 

**  And  then  in  those  warres  went  orer  to  fight 
many  a  brane  dnke,  a  Ixm2,  &  a  Knight^ 
&  with  them  yonnge  Monntford,  his  courage  most  free  '• 
224  bnt  then  was  not  borne  my  pretty  Beesye. 


AtBloiihe 

WM 

womided, 


lostboCh 
bis  eyes, 
and  nearly 
his  life, 
bnt  for  a 
yoang 
woman 


who  saved 
him. 


Together 
tb^  begged; 


came  to 
BcdniUl 
Greene, 


''  Att  Bloyes  there  chanced  a  terrible  day, 
where  many  brane  ffirenchmen  ypon  the  groond  Uj ; 
amonge  them  Lay  Monntford  for  companye : 
228   bnt  then  was  not  borne  my  pretty  Bessye. 

"  Bnt  there  did  yonnge  Monntford,  by  blow  on  the 

face, 
loose  both  his  eyes  in  a  very  short  space ; 
&  alsoe  his  liffe  had  beene  gone  with  his  sight, 
232   had  not  a  yonnge  woman  come  forth  in  the  night 

"  Amongst  the  slaine  men,  as  fancy  did  mone, 
to  search  &  to  seeke  for  her  owne  tme  lone ; 
A  seeing  yonng  Monntford  there  gasping  to  bee, 
236    shee  saued  his  liffe  through  charitye. 

"  And  then  all  our  vittalls,  in  Beggars  attire  [i»r^^ 
att  hands  of  good  people  wee  then  did  require, 
att  last  into  England,  as  now  it  is  seenc, 
240    wee  came,  &  remained  att  Bcdnall  greenc ; 


'  Gentles.— F. 
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^  And  thus  wee  haue  lined  in  ffortnnes  despite, 
tho  ^  poore,  jett  contented  with  hnmble  delight ; 
&  in  mj  young  ^  jeeresy  a  comfort  to  bee, 
god  sent  mee  my  daughter,  pretty  Beesye. 


and  begot 

Prettj 

Boi^y. 


"  And  thus,  noble  Lords,  my  song  I  doe  end, 
hoping  the  same  noe  man  doth  offend ; 
full  40  winters  thus  I  haue  beene, 
S   a  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  greene." 


ThAt*athe 

Beggar's 

tale. 


Now  when  the  companye  eueiye  one  The  Loids 

did  heare  the  strange  tale  in  the  song  he  had  show[n], 
they  were  all  amazed,  as  well  thS  might  bee,  wonder. 

S   both  at  the  blind  beggar  &  pretty  Bessye. 


with  that  he  did  the  fayre  bride  imbrace, 
saying,  *'  thou  art  come  of  an  honaurablle  race ; 
thy  &ther  likewise  of  a  highe  degree, 
;6   d?  thou  art  well  worthy  a  lady  to  bee ! " 


The  Beggar 
embraces 


Thus  was  the  ffeast  ended  with  loy  &  delight ; 
a  br[i]degrome  [blissful]  was  the  young  knight, 
who  lined  in  Iqy  &  felicityo 
»o   with  his  £Eaire  Ladye,  pretty  Bessye. 

ffins. 


and  she  and 
her  Knight 
lire  hai^  J. 


»  MS.  the.— F. 


*  ?  oU.— F. 
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l^ugt) :  Spencer : ' 

[His  great  fttchieremffitB  on  an  Embassy  to  fnince. — ^P.] 

This  piece  is  now  printed  from  the  Folio  for  the  firet  time. 
It  is  no  very  considerable  addition  to  English  literature.  It 
gives^  ¥rith  average  dulness,  a  ridiculously  bragging  account  of 
the  achievements  of  one  Sir  Hugh  Spencer  at  the  court  of 
France,  whither  he  was  dispatched  as  ambassador — a  truly 
Philistine  piece,  such  as  might  have  been  told  at  Gkitb  or 
published  at  Askalon.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  historical 
ground  for  it.  Not  even  the  most  triumphant  English  history 
of  England  contains  any  account  of  the  terrifying  a  French 
king  into  promises  of  peace  by  the  prowess  of  an  English 
ambassador,  as  here  happens  when  Spencer,  with  four  others, 
manages  to  kill  "  about  two  or  three  score  "  of  the  King's  guartb 
(p.  295,  L  134),  after  having  slain  ^^  13  or  14  score  on  a  previous 
occasion  (p.  294, 1.  122).  The  piece  is,  indeed,  nothing  betterthan 
a  tissue  of  coarse  English  braggadocio.  An  English  ^  old  hackney 
outvalues  any  one  of  a  French  knight's  war-steeds.  An  Engiish 
staff  is  as  stout  as  three  French  spears  bound  together.  And  bs 
for  an  English  man,  why  he  is  good  for  a  French  host.  What  a 
vulgar  Philistine  was  this  ballad-monger ! 


.^   iHE :  Court  is  kept  att  leeue  London, 
&  euermore  shall  be  itt ; 
The  King  the  Kmg  sent  for  a  bold  Embassador, 

Spencer    '        4         &  Str  Hugh  Spencer  that  he  hight. 

*  Thf  subjwt  of  this  Ballad  scoms  to  be  all-togetlier  fabulous. — P. 
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"  come  hither,  Spencer,"  saitli  our  Elingo, 

"  &  come  thou  hither  vnto  mee, 
I  miLst  make  thee  an  Embassadoor 
8        betweene  the  King  of  £franoe  &  mee. 


to  go  to  the 
King  of 
Franoe, 


'*  thou  must  comend  me  to  the  King  of  fi&anoe, 

&  tell  him  thus  &  now  ffrom  mee, 
'  I  wold  know  whether  there  shold  be  peace  in  his  land,  and  adc  hUn 

^  '    whether  ho'8 

2        or  open  warr  kept  still  must  bee.'  *^  pe«»  or 

*  ^  war. 

*'  thonst  hane  thj  shipp  at  thj  comande, 
thonst  neither  want  for  gold  nor  See, 
thonst  hane  a  100  armed  men 
S         all  att  thj  bidding  fibr  to  bee.' 


f) 


thej  ^  wind  itt  semed,  &  they  sajled, 

&  towards  ffirance  thus  they  be  gone ; 
they  ^  wind  did  bring  them  safe  to  shore, 
I        &  safelye  Landed  euerye  one. 


Spmoer  and 
his  men 


land  in 
Franoo. 


the  £&enchmen  lay  on  the  castle  wall  ^ 

the  English  souldiers  to  be-hold  : 
"  you  are  welcome,  traitors,  out  of  England  ; 

1  the  heads  of  you  are  bought  and  sold  !" 

wtth  that  spake  proud  Spencer, 

"  my  leege,  soe  itt  may  not  bee  ! 
I  am  sent  an  Embassador 
D        ffirom  our  English  Eling  to  yee. 

"the  Khig  of  England  greetes  you  well, 

&  hath  sent  this  word  by  mee ; 
he  wold  know  whether  there  shold  be  peace  in  your 
Land, 

2  or  open  warres  kept  still  must  bee." 


The  French 


coant  on 
their  heads. 


Spencer  says 
he 


comes  from 
the  English 
King 


toaflk 
whether  it's 
to  be  peace 
or  war. 


*  the.  —P.        2  There  is  a  tag  at  the  end  of  this  word  in  the  MS.— F. 
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War,  BftTt 

theFrencli 

King; 


^  Comend  me  to  the  Engliah  Kinge, 

&  tell  this  now  firom  mee ; 
There  shall  nener  peace  be  kept  in  my  Land   [fnisi] 
36        while  open  warres  kept  there  may  bee.** 


mdhia 
Qoeen 


bim  for 
tidUncto 
EnglWi 
tnlton. 


40 


With  that  came  downe  the  Qoeene  of  fl&anoey 
and  an  angry  woman  then  was  shee ; 

saies,  '^itt  had  beene  as  ffitt  now  for  a  King 
to  be  in  his  chamber  with  his  ladye, 

then  to  be  pleading  with  traitors  out  of  Engiand 
kneeh'ng  low  vppon  their  knee/* 


oallilMrA 
litf. 


Bnt  then  bespake  him  prond  Spencer, 
44        for  noe  man  else  durst  speake  bat  hee  r 
<*yon  hane  not  wiped  your  mouth,  'M'oil^in^ 
since  I  heard  yon  tell  a  lye.'* 


She  dans 
hlmtoflghi 
her  knl^t. 


''  0  hold  thy  tounge,  Spencer  I  "  shee  said, 
48        *'  I  doe  not  come  to  plead  with  thee ; 
darest  thou  ryde  a  course  of  warr 

with  a  knight  thai  I  shall  pnt  to  thee  ? 


»> 


he  has 


ndUicr 
arroonr  nor 


**  bnt  en^r  alacke !  "  then  Spencer  sayd, 
52        '*  I  thinke  I  hane  deseroed  gods  cnrsse ; 
ffor  I  hane  not  any  armour  heere, 
nor  yett  I  haue  noe  lusting  horsse.'* 


The  Qoeen 
t«ll8himheP> 
tooqpiiidle- 
■hanked. 


**  thy  shankes,"  quoth  shee,  *'  beneath  the 
56        are  yerry  small  aboue  the  shinne 
ffor  to  doe  any  such  honourablle  deeds 
as  the  Englishmen  say  thou  has  done. 


and  too 

flxnell* 

thigfaed 

fartk 


''  thy  shankes  beene  smaU  aboue  thy  shoone, 
60        &  soe  th6  beene  aboue  thy  knee ; 
thou  art  to  slender  euery  way, 
any  good  luster  ffor  to  bee." 
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^  but  ener  alacke,"  said  Spencer  then, 
4        "  for  one  steed  of  the  English  countrye  !  " 
with  thai  bespake  A  one  ffirench  knight, 
^'this  day  thonst  haoe  the  Ghoyce  of  3  : " 

the  first  steed  he  fieiched  ont^ 
i8        I-wis  he  was  milke  white. 

the  ffirst  £foot  Spencer  in  stirropp  sett,^ 
his  backe  did  £rom  his  belly  type.' 

the  2f  steed  that  he  fieitcht  out, 
'2        I-wis*  thai  hee  was  verry  Browne ; 
the  2f  ffoot  Spencer  in  stirropp  settt, 
thai  horsse  &  man  and  all  fifell  downe. 

the  3f  steed  thai  hee  fieitched  out, 
(        I-wis  thai  he  was  yerry  blacke ; 

the  35  fibote  Spencer  into  the  stirropp  sett, 
he  leaped  on  to  the  geldings  backe. 

*<  bnt  ener  alacke,"  said  Spencer  then, 
)        **  for  one  good  steed  of  the  English  countrye ! 
goe  fieitch  me  hither  my  old  hacneye 

thai  1  bronght  wtth  me  hither  beyond  the  sea." 


A  nmoh 
knight  offer 
him  one  of 
three  iteedi: 


1.  A  white 


(whose  book 
breaks  7), 


9.  A  brown 


(who 

tnmbles 

dowh)» 

8.  aUMk 


whSoh 

Spencer 

Jompeoin, 

botaoon 
oallaforhle 

old  HlMflffh 

hack, 


bnt  when  his  hackney  there  was  bronght^ 
I        Spencer  a  merry  man  there  was  hee ; 

saies,  "  with  the  grace  of  god  A  St.  George  of  England,  JJjJ  JjJ^  ^ 
the  ffeild  this  day  Bhall  goe  with  mee ! 


light  with 
hun. 


**  1  hane  not  fibrgotten,"  Spencer  sayd, 
8         *'  since  there  was  ffeild  fonghten  att  walsingam, 
when  the  horsse  did  heare  the  trompetts  sound, 
he  did  beare  ore  both  horsse  &  man." 


*  There  is  a  curl  between  the  e  and  t 
the  MS.— F. 

*  ?  MS.  ^Ipe,  with  the  /  croseed  at 
p :  no  doabt  for  tyte,  qnicklj,  or  Sc. 
U  to  fnatdi,  draw  snddenlj,  Do.  t^den 


to  draw,  goe.  — F. 

*  As  the  /  loif  is  followed  bj  that,  it 
maj  mean  here  *  I  know/  and  not  be  the 
adverb  *  certainly.' — F, 
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hm  joint 

begiiiB; 


his 

French  qjMur 
on  his 
opponent; 


•flksfbran 
&^li■h  on*, 


the  day  was  sett,  &  togettiher  they  mett 
92       With  great  mirth  &  melodje, 

With  minstrells  playing  &  tnunpettB  aonndinge, 
with  dnunes  strikiiig  lond  &  hye. 

the  ffirst  race  that  spencer  nm, 
96       I- wis  hee  run  itt  wonderons  sore ; 
he  [hit]  the  knight  ypon  his  brest^ 

but  his  speare  itt  burst,  &  wold  touch  noe  more. 

''  but  euer  alacke,"  said  Spencer  then, 
100       ''  for  one  staffe  of  the  English  countrye ! 
Without  youle  bind  me  3  together," 

quoth  hee,  ''  theyle  be  to  weake  ffor  mee." 

with  that  bespake  him  the  firench  Elnight, 
104       sayes,  "  bind  him  together  the  whole  30*^, 
for  I  haue  more  strenght  in  my  to  hands 
then  is  in  all  Spencers  bodye." 


0^*1 


and  bete  the 
FtenchniAn 
fiye  to  four 
beH 
him. 


Both^joiut 
again. 


"  but  proue  att  parting,"  spencer  sayes, 
108        "  ffi^nch  Knight,  here  I  tell  itt  thee, 
for  I  will  lay  thee  5  to  4 

the  bigger  man  I  proue  to  bee." 

but  the  day  was  sett,  &  together  they  mett 
1 12       with  great  mirth  &  melodye, 

with  minstrells  playing  Sd  tmmpetts  sonndinge, 
with  drummes  strikeing  loud  A  hye. 

the  2?  race  that  Spencer  run, 
116       I- wis  hee  ridd  itt  in  much  pride, 
tmbones  the  &  he  hitt  the  Knight  ypon  the  brest, 

Sd  draue  him  ore  his  horsse  beside. 


and^ienoer 


French 
knight, 


kills  about 
S80  men, 


but  he  run  thorrow  the  firench  campe ; 
120       such  a  race  was  neuer  run  befibre  ; 
he  killed  of  Kin^  Charles  his  men 
att  hand  of  13  or  14  score. 
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bnt  lie  came  backe  againe  to  the  K[mg] 

A  kneeled  him  downe  ypon  his  knee,  and  teUs 

saiee, ''  a  knight  I  hane  slaine,  &  a  steed  I  hane  woone,  Oharies  of 

the  best  that  is  in  this  countrye." 


'^  but  najy  hj  mj  &ith,'*  said  the  K^9^^, 
''  Spencer,  see  itt  shall  not  bee ; 

Be  hane  that  traitors  head  of  thine 
to  enter  plea  att  my  lollje." 


OharleBsaya 
he'll  have 
hl^head. 


bat  Spencer  looket  him  once  abont ; 

he  had  tme  bretheren  left  bnt  4: 
he  killed  ther  of '  the  Kings  gard 

abont  2  or  8  score. 


Spenoer 
and  his  mon 
UUflflyof 
the  King'ii 
OoAtd. 


"  bnt  hold  thy  hands,"  the  King  doth  say, 
"  Spencer !  now  I  doe  pray  thee ; 

&  I  will  goe  into  litle  England, 
vnto  that  cmell  Kinge  with  thee." 


Charles 
pfrayvhim 
to  stop, 

and  offers 
to  go  to 
England 


"  Nay,  by  my  ffaith,"  Spencer  sayd, 
'^  my  leege,  for  soe  itt  shall  not  bee  ; 

for  on^  yon  sett '  ffoot  on  English  ground, 
yon  shall  be  hanged  ypon  a  tree." 


Spencer 
refuses  tills. 


"  why  then,  comend  [me]  to  that  English  Elinge, 

&  tell  him  thns  now  fifrom  mee, 
that  there  shall  nener  be  open  warres  kept  in  my  Land 

whilest  peace  kept  that  there  may  bee." 

ffins. 


Then 
Charles 
promises 
peace. 


"  MS.  therof.-.F.        «  on -an,  if.— F.        >  ?MS.  seitt  or  settt.— F. 
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^inst  t  abler : ' 

This  Adler  may  be  the  same  with  that  one  who  appears  in  tlie 
ballad  of  King  Estmere.  As  that  ballad  narrates  the  marriage 
of  the  elder  brother  Estmere,  and  how  the  younger  Adler  as- 
sisted to  bring  it  about,  so  here  the  younger  brother's  wooing 
and  winning  are  described,  and  how  Estmere  promoted  theoi. 
Perhaps  the  lost  second  line  made  mention  of  Estmere.  There 
seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  eleventh  verse :  Estmere  there  should 
be  Ardine.  Both  brothers  are  somewhat  fastidious  in  their  con- 
nubial tastes.  ^'  I  know  not,''  says  Estmere  in  the  ballad  dedi- 
cated to  him  in  the  Reliquea, 


I  know  not  that  ladjA  in  any  lande 
That  is  able  to  many  with  mee.' 


And  here  Adler  insists  on  a  wife  silk-soft,  milk-white,  lithe  and 
lissome. 

In  this  ballad  the  comic  element  predominates.  The  narratiT6 
is  humorous,  and  so  is  the  narration.  The  piece  reads  like  a 
nursery  tale,  as  Mr.  Fumivall  suggests  in  the  note. 


King  Adler  ALNTGE :  Adler,  as  hee  in  his  window  Lay, 

[unto  a  stranger  knight  he  did  say,] 
''  I  wold  my  lands  they  were  as  broada 
4     as  the  red  rose  is  in  my  garden : 
describes  the         there  were  not  that  woman  this  day  aliue, 

I  kept  to  bee  my  wedded  wiffe, 
without  th6  ^  were  as  white  as  any  milke 
8    or  as  soft  as  any  silke, 

>Poor8tu£ — P.    No  doubt  meant  for  a  norseiy  tale. — F.  *  she.— F. 


wife  be 
wsntB. 


KIKGS  ADLBB. 
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f  iojall  rich  wine  ran  downe  her  brest  bone, 

1 1  Bhee  were  &  a  leath  ^  maiden." 

Eitmere  our  King  has  a  daughter  soe  yonnge ; 

ord !  sheeB  as  soft  as  any  silke, 

irhite  as  any  milke, 

ijaU  rich  wine  rones  downe  her  brest  bone, 

II  ahee  is  a  leath  maiden." 

will  yon  goe  vnto  King  Ardine, 

L  ihat  ffiure  Lady  that  shee  wilbe  mine  P  " 

x>ke  the  fBood,  &  the  winde  was  good,   [page  283] 

hee  came  ynto  ihat  Kings  hall. 

9tk  ihem  well  both  great  &  small : 

ge  Adler  hath  sent  me  hither  to  thee. 

Is  thy  £Eayre  daughter,  shee  will  his  bee." 

res,  "  if  King  Adler  will  my  daughter  winne, 

ither  manner  he  must  begin : 

he  shall  bring  Lords  to  the  Mold, 

hippes  of  good  red  gold, 

hippes  of  Ladyes  on  the  moure, 

hippes  of  wheat  boulted  flower, 

hippes  of  Ladyes  bright^ 

hippes  of  new  dubbd  knights. 

e  shall  doe  that  is  more  pine, 

ill  take  the  salt  sea  &  tume  itt  to  red  wine ; 

hee  has  done  all  these  deeds, 

Dj  ftire  daughter  shalbe  his ; 

haoe  sett  her  on  such  a  piirn,^ 

&dler  shall  her  neuer  winne." 

ke  the  flood,  &  they  wind  was  good, 

0r  stay  d  in  noe  stead 

he  came  to  Kinge  Adlers  halL 

eted  them  well  both  great  &  small, 


Agtnnger 
say*  bis 
king  has  the 
(Ungliterto 
suit  Adler. 


"  wm  jon 

goandaak 
for  h«r,  for 
ino?»* 

The  man 
goes  and 


King 

Estmcre  or 
Ardine 

rccoants 
what  ship- 
loads of 
things  Adler 
in  nut  flnt 
bring  him. 


and  then 
turn  the  sea 
to  red  wine. 


Adler's 

menenger 

returns 


sni^e,  limber,  pliant^      hnmour/  as  in  'Each  sett  on  a  meiy 
in    Halliwell*8    Gloss,      pin/  Fri/ar  f  Boye,  1. 484,  Lo.  and  Horn. 

Songs,  p.  28.— F. 
it,  fUtion,   or  'fancy, 
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andgivM 
him 


King 


the  ship- 
loads he's  to 
bring  him. 


and  then 
tarn  the 
into  wine. 


Adier  lajB 


they  matt 
dreaBhimaa 
a  woman, 
and  take  him 
to  the 
Princeaii'a 
conrt  to 
board  with 
her  Indies. 


His 

mesnnger 
takes  him. 


and  tells 
Estmere  he 
hasbronght 
a  lady  to 
board  among 
hiflladiea. 


''  I  haoe  beene  ait  ytmder  Kings  place 
to  speake  wtth  his  danghter  fajre  of  &oe ; 
he  sajes,  if  yon  will  his  daughter  winne, 

44    of  another  manner  yon  mnst  begin : 
jon  mnst  bring  lords  to  the  mold, 
100  Shippes  of  good  redd  gold, 
100  Shippes  of  Ladyes  of  the  monre,  ^ 

48    100  Shippes  of  wheat  bonlted  flower, 
100  Shippes  of  Ladyes  bright, 
100  Shippes  of  new  dnbdd  knights ; 
&  yett  yon  mnst  doe  that  is  more  pine, 

52    take  the  salt  sea  &  tnme  it  to  red  wine ; 
bnt  he  hath  sett  her  on  snch  a  pinne 
that  yon  can  her  nener  winne." 
''  some  thing  yon  mnst  doe  for  mee, 

66    I  tell  yon  all  in  yeretye ; 

in  Ladyes  [clothes  >]  will  yee  mee  bowne, 
&  bring  mee  to  that  Ladyes  towne, 
Sd  boaird  me  there  one  yeere  or  towe 

60    amongst  those  Ladyes  for  to  '  goe, 
&  board  '  me  there  yeeres  2  or  3 : 
amongst  those  fiure  Ladyes  for  to  bee." 
he  tooke  the  £3ood,  &  the  wind  was  good, 

64    &  he  nener  stayd  nor  stoode 

vntill  he  came  to  that  Ladyes  hall : 

he  greeted  them  well  both  great  &  small, 

sayes,  "  heere  I  hane  bronght  a  hjre  Ladye ; 

68    from  her  owne  flreinds  shee  is  comen  to  bee; 
I  mnst  board  her  a  yeere  or  tow 
amongst  your  Ladyes  for  to  goe." 
these  Ladyes  sate  all  on  a  rowe ; 

72    some  began  to  cnt  silke,  some  for  to  sowe ; 


*  clothes,  qu. — P. 

*  a  JT,  seemingly  marked  out,  stands 
between  to  and  goe. — ^F. 


«  Mr.  Gee,  in  his  VoeaMani  ofB 
Words, gives  board  y. n.  lodge, uW^ 
1390AJ).— F. 
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the  Kings  daughter  sajes,  ''  jowr  ffingars  are  too 
great, 

or  else  joicr  eyes  heene  out  of  seat, — 

I  tell  jou  full  Boone  anon, — 
6    to  sowe  silke  or  Lay  gold  on." 

but  ere  the  12  moneth  -was  come  &  gone 

he  wan  the  fiurrest  Ladje  of  euerye  one. 

ih6  cast  the  lot,  &  one  by  one, 
}    &  all  the  Ladjes  euerye  one 

they  oast  it  ouer  2  or  3 : 

King  Adler  ffell  i^th  the  Kings  daughter  to  lye. 

but  when  they  were  in  bedd  Laid, 
I    these  words  ynto  her  then  hee  said ; 

saies,  ''  Lady,  were  that  man  this  day  aliue 

thai  you  wold  be  his  wedded  wiffe, 

A  were  that  man  soe  highlye  borne 
I    that  you  wold  be  his  hend  lemman  ?  " 

'*  there  is  noe  man  this  day  aliue 

I  kept  to  be  his  wedded  wiffe, 

without  itt  were  King  Adler,  hee, 
I    the  noblest  Knight  in  Christentye. 

my  £Ekther  hath  sett  me  on  such  a  pinne,^ 

King  Adler  must  me  neuer  winne." 

"  but,  Ladye,  how  &  *  soe  betyde 
»    King  Adler  were  in  your  bed  hidd  P 

wold  you  not  call  them  all  att  a  stowro, 

none  of  the  Ladyes  wtthin  your  bower  P 

nor  wold  you  not  call  them  all  at  a  call, 
)    none  of  the  Lords  in  your  fathers  hall  P 

nor  wold  you  not  call  them  all  by-deene, 

your  ffikther  the  King,  nor  your  mother  the  queene  P 

but  soe  quickly  you  wold  gett  you  bowne, 
i    to  goe  wtth  King  Adler  out  of  the  towne  P  '' 

sais  shoe, ''  if  itt  wold  soe  betyde 

King  Adler  were  in  my  bod  hidd, 


ThaPrinoen 
teUa  Adler 
hiflfingcn 
an  too  big. 


One  night 
they  cast 
lots  for  bed- 
fellows, 


Cl«ge284] 

and  Adicr 
wins  the 
Princess. 


He  asks  her 
whom  she'd 
like  to 
many. 


"King 
Adler/* 


**  Bnppoee  he 
were  m  your 
bed, 

would  yon 
wakenp 
yonr  ladies 


and  the 
King  and 
Qnoen,  or 
elope  with 
Adler?" 


>  MS.  pime.— F. 


«  an,  it— F. 
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•<  I  wooldii't 
call  np  my 


but  would 
gooff  with 
Adtar." 


Adler 

diflcuvcn 

bimadf, 


carries  hit 
love  off 
under  his 
arm,  and 
Mills  away 
home. 


Hay  we  all 

prosper  till 
men  wed  sol 


I  wold  not  call  them  all  in  stowre, 
108   none  of  the  Ladjes  in  my  bower ; 

nor  I  wold  not  call  them  all  att  a  call^ 

none  of  the  Lords  in  my  fJEkthers  hall ; 

nor  I  wold  not  call  them  all  by-deenee, 
112   my  ffather  the  King,  nor  my  mother  the  Qneene; 

bat  soe  qnicklye  I  wold  gett  me  bowne 

to  goe  with  King  Adl^r  out  of  the  towne." 

"  but  tnme  thee,  Ladye,  hither  to  mee ! 
116   for  I  am  the  K[ing]  that  speakes  to  thee !  *' 

''  alacke  !  King  Adler !  I  shall  catch  cold, 

for  I  can  neuer  tread  on  the  mold, 

but  ypon  rich  cloth  of  gold 
120   that  is  5  thousand  fold." 

^'  peace,  faire  Lady !  yonst  catch  noe  hanne,^ 

for  I  will  carry  yon  vnder  mine  arme." 

he  tooke  the  £3ood,  &  the  winde  was  good, 
124    &he  neuer  stinted  nor  stood 

vntill  he  came  to  his  owne  hall ; 

he  greeted  them  well  both  great  Sd  small. 

god  send  vs  all  to  be  well,  &  none  to  be  woe, 
128   vntill  they  wine  their  true  lone  soe  ! 

ffins. 


*  harne  in  MS. — F. 


Down  the  left  margin  of  this  p.  284 
of  the  MS.  is  written : 

my  iweet  brother  noeet  Caus        Edward 


And  in  the  same  hand  are  writtm  on  tM 
right  of  verse  3  of  "BwrandHttw 
the  sam  sxid  fkeneny, — ^F. 


Sevell 


Booke 


Elieabeth  Seuell. 
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Sup  antr  iHantle.^ 

[8  ballad  was  printed  by  Professor  Child  as  the  first  in  his 
gliah  and  Scottish  Ballads,  under  the  title  of  ^'  The  Boy  and 
t  Mantle/'  with  the  following  Introduction : — 
So  incident  is  more  common  in  romantic  fiction,  than  the 
ployment  of  some  magical  contrivance  as  a  test  of  conjugal 
elity,  or  of  constancy  in  love.  In  some  romances  of  the 
and  Table,  and  tales  founded  upon  them^  this  experiment  is 
rformed  by  means  either  of  an  enchanted  horn,  of  such  pro- 
rties  that  no  dishonoured  husband  or  unfaithful  wife  can  drink 
m  it  without  spilling,  or  of  a  mantle  which  will  fit  none  but 
iste  women.  The  earliest  known  instances  of  the  use  of 
»e  ordeals  are  afforded  by  the  Lai  du  Com,  by  Robert  Bikez, 
''rench  minstrel  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
bliuu  du  Mantel  MautailU,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
npetent  critic,  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
itury,  and  is  only  the  older  lay  worked  up  into  a  new  shape, 
^olf,  Ueber  die  Lais,  327,  sq.,  342,  sq.)  We  are  not  to 
3pose,  however,  that  either  of  these  pieces  presents  us  with 
^  primitive  form  of  this  humorous  invention.  Bobert  Bikez 
k  us  that  he  learned  his  story  from  an  abbot,  and  that 
loble  ecclesiast"  stood  but  one  further  back  in  a  line  of 
dition  which  curiosity  will  never  follow  to  its  source.  We 
ill  content  ourselves  with  noticing  the  most  remarkable 
es  of  the  use  of  these  and  similar  talismans  in  imaginative 
^rature. 
[n  the  Roman  de  Ttistan,  a  composition  of  unknown  anti- 

This  seems    to  have  fumish'd  the      Lib.   4.   Cant.  2.   St.   25   acq.    Lib.  5. 
it  of  Florimers  Oiidlo  to  Spencer.      Caut.  5. — P. 
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quity,  the  firailty  of  nearly  all  the  ladies  at  the  court  of  King 
Marc  is  exposed  by  their  essaying  a  draught  from  the  manrellous 
horn,  (see  the  English  Maiie  Arthur,  Southey's  ed.  L  297).  In 
the  RoToan  de  Perceval,  the  knights,  as  well  as  the  ladies, 
undergo  this  probation.  From  some  one  of  the  chivalroos 
romances  Ariosto  adopted  the  wonderfid  vessel  into  his  Orlando, 
(xliL  102,  sq.,  xliii.  31,  sq.,)  and  upon  his  narrative  La  Fontaine 
founded  the  tale  and  the  comedy  of  La  Coupe  EnchanUe.  In 
German,  we  have  two  versions  of  the  same  story,— one,  an 
episode  in  the  Krone  of  Heinrich  vom  Tiirlein,  thought  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Perceval  of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  {Die 
Sage  vom  Zauberbecher,  in  Wolf,  Ueber  die  Lais,  378,)  and 
another,  which  we  have  not  seen,  in  Bruns,  Beitrage  zur  kriti' 
schen  BearbeUung  alter  Handschriften,  iL  139 ;  while  in  English, 
it  is  represented  by  the  highly  amusing  *'  bowrd,**  which  we  are 
about  to  print,  and  which  we  have  called  Hie  Horn  of  King 
Arthur.^  The  forms  of  the  tale  of  the  mantle  are  not  so 
numerous.  The  fabliau  already  mentioned  was  reduced  to 
prose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  published  at  Lyons,  (in 
1577,)  as  Le  Manteau  mal  taillS,  (Legrand's  Fabliaux,  3rd  ed. 
i.  126y)  and  under  this  title,  or  that  of  Le  Court  Ma/nid,  is  veiy 
well  known.  An  old  fragment  (JDer  Mantel)  is  given  in  Hanpt 
and  Hoffmann's  AUdeutache  Blatter,  ii.  217,  and  the  story  is  also 
in  Bruns'  Beitrdge.  Lastly,  we  find  the  legends  of  the  horn  and 
the  mantle  united,  as  in  the  German  ballad  Die  Ausgleichung, 
{Dee  Knaben  Wunderhom,  L  389,)  and  in  the  English  ballad  of 
The  Boy  and  th£  Mantle,  where  a  magical  knife  is  added  to  the 
other  curiosities.  All  three  of  these,  by  the  way,  are  claimed  by 
the  Welsh  as  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  Ancient  Britain,  and  the 
special  property  of  Tegau  Eurvron,  the  wife  of  Caradog  with  the 
strong  arm.     (Jones,  Bardic  Museum,  p.  49.) 

In   otlier  departments  of  romance,  many  other   objects  are 

>  Child's  Ballads,  i.  17-27,  from  MS.  Aabaiole  61,  foL  59-62. 
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endowed  with  the  same  or  an  analogous  virtue.  In  Indian  and 
Penian  story,  the  test  of  innocence  is  a  red  lotus-flower ;  in 
Amadia,  a  garland,  which  fades  on  the  brow  of  the  unfaithful ;  ^ 
in  Perceforest,  a  rose*  The  Lay  of  the  Rose  in  Peroeforeat  is 
the  original  (according  to  Schmidt)  of  the  much-praised  tale  of 
Senec6,  CarnitXe^  ou  la  Manitre  de  filer  le  parfait  Amour, 
(1695), — ^in  which  a  magician  presents  a  jealous  husband  with 
a  portrait  in  wax,  that  will  indicate  by  change  of  colour  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife, — and  suggested  the  same  device  in  the 
twenty-first  novel  of  Bandello,  (Part  First,)  on  the  translation 
of  which  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure^  (voL  ii.  No.  28,) 
Masnnger  foimded  his  play  of  The  Picture.  Again,  in  the  tale 
of  Zeyn  AUuman  and  the  King  of  the  OenUj  in  the  Arabian 
NighiB,  the  means  of  proof  is  a  mirror,  that  reflects  only  the 
image  of  a  spotless  maiden;  in  that  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
king's  daughter,  in  the  Oesta  Romanorum,  (c.  69,)  a  shirt, 
which  remains  clean  and  whole  as  long  as  both  parties  are  true ; 
in  Palmerin  of  England^  a  cup  of  tears,  which  becomes  dark  in 
the  hands  of  an  inconstant  lover;  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  the 
famous  girdle  of  Florimel;  in  Horn  and  Rimnild  (BitscHi, 
Metrical  RoTtumcee,  iiL  301,)  as  well  as  in  one  or  two  ballads  in 
this  collection  [ed.  Child],  the  stone  of  a  ring ;  in  a  German  ballad. 
Die  Krone  derKonigin  von  Afum,  (Erlach,  VolheUeder  der  D&iU- 
schen,  i.  132,)  a  golden  crown,  that  will  fit  the  head  of  no  incon- 
tinent husband.  Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  we 
may  add  three  instances  of  a  different  kind :  the  Valley  in  the 
romance  of  Lancelot,  which  being  entered  by  a  fEuthless  lover 


>  So  also  in  the  well-tx>ld  atoiy'  of  The  chaplett  wolle  hold  hewe ; 

7%e  Wnghea  ChaaU  Wife  (E.  E.  T.  Soc.  And  yf  thy  wyfe  vse  putry, 

1865)  a  garland  is  the  test :  Or  toUe  eny  man  to  lye  her  by, 

Haue  here  thys  garlond  of  roses  ryche,  .  ^h^n  wolle  yt  change  hewe ; 

In  allf  thys  lond  ys  none  yt  lyche ;  ^^  JjJ  the  garlond  |>ou  may  see, 

For  ytt  wylk  eu«-  be  newe  ^^^\  ?^  H^  ^  ^^*  ^^®  ^» 
(Wete  >ou  wele  witAowtyn  fable,)  ^  ^^^7^  7^  ^'^^  ^e  trewe. 

AUe  the  whyle  thy  wyfe  ys  stable  '•  63-66.— F. 
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would  hold  him  imprisoned  forever ;  the  Cave  in  Arhadii  of 
Oaul,  from  which  the  disloyal  were  driven  by  torrents  of  flame; 
and  the  Well  in  Horn  and  Rimnild,  (ibid.)  which  was  to  show 
the  shadow  of  Hom^  if  he  proved  false. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  barely  allude  to  the  singular  anecdote 
related  by  Herodotus,  (ii.  Ill,)  of  Phero,  the  son  of  SesostriB, in 
which  the  experience  of  King  Marc  and  King  Arthur  is  so 
curiously  anticipated.  In  the  early  ages,  as  Dunlop  has  re- 
marked, some  experiment  for  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of  womeo, 
in  defect  of  evidence,  seems  really  to  have  been  resorted  to. 
•'By  the  Levitical  law,"  {Numbers  v.  11-31,)  continues  thai 
accurate  writer,  **  there  was  prescribed  a  mode  of  trial,  whicb 
consisted  in  the  suspected  person  drinking  water  in  the  taber- 
nacle. The  mythological  &ble  of  the  trial  by  the  Stygian  fooo- 
tain,  which  disgraced  the  guilty  by  the  waters  rising  so  as  to 
cover  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  unchaste  female  who  dared  the 
examination,  probably  had  its  origin  in  some  of  the  early  institQ- 
tions  of  Greece  or  Egypt.  Hence  the  notion  was  adopted  in  the 
Ch*eek  romances,  the  heroines  of  which  were  invariably  subjected 
to  a  magical  test  of  this  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  few  particulsrs 
in  which  any  similarity  of  incident  can  be  traced  between  the 
Grreek  novels  and  the  romances  of  chivalry.'*  See  Duio^^ 
History  of  Fiction,  London,  1814,  i.  239,  sq. ;  Legrand,  Fob' 
liaux,  3d  ed.,  L  149,  sq.,  161 ;  Schmidt,  JahrbiitJier  der  Uteror 
tur,  xxix.  121 ;  WoLP,  Ueber  die  Lais,  174-177;  and,  above  aH 
Gbaesse's  Sagenkreise  des  JUittelaUers,  185,  sq. 

The  Boy  and  the  Mantle  was  [said  to  be]  ^  printed  verbatim 
from  the  Percy  MS.,  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Pottryy 
iii.  38.  

A  boy  oomee  iN  the  third  day  of  May, 

to  Carleile  did  come 
a  kind  cm'teous  child 
4         that  cold  much  of  wisdome. 
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a  IdrUe  A  a  Mantle 

tliis  Child  had  yppon, 
with  branches  ^  and  ringes, 
6        fnll  richel je  bedone* 

he  had  a  snte  of  silke 

abont  his  middle  drawne ; 
wiihont  he  cold  *  of  onrtesye, 
12        he  thonghfc  itt  much  shame. 

'*  god  speed  thee,  King  Arthnr, 

sitting  att  thj  meate ! 
&  the  goodlje  Qneeftie  Onenener! 
16        I  canott  her  fforgett. 

*'  I  tell  yon  Lords  in  this  hall, 

I  hett  yon  all  heate,' 
except  yon  be  the  more  snrer 
80        is  yon  for  to  dread.' 


richly 

dreandand 

jewelled. 


negieete 
Arthur 


and  

OaeneverBf 


[iwgeSW] 


>» 


he  plncked  ont  of  his  potewer,^ 

&  longer  wold  not  dwell, 
he  pnlled  forth  a  pretty  mantle 
S4        betweene  2  nnt-shells. 


and  pulls 
onlof  hie 
bag 

a  mantle 


*'  hane  thon  here  King  Arthnre, 

hane  thon  heere  of  mee ; 
gine  itt  to  thy  comely  qneene 
88        shapen  as  itt  is  alreadye ;     ^ 

*'  itt  shall  nener  become  thai  wiffe 

that  hath  once  done  amisse." 
then  eneiy  Knight  in  the  Kings  conrt 
88        began  to  care  for  his  wiffe.^ 


which  he 
telle  Arthur 


to  give  to 
Qoenerere. 


Bloodies.— P.   ?  MS.  bxaDches.— F.  Sir  Degree,]— V,     poterrer.— i?f/.    The 

knew. — ^F.  first  syllable  must  be  Porte,  cany. — ^F. 

heed,  qu. — ^P.    heede. — Bel,     hete,  *  b^n  to  care  for  nis. — ^P.    f  carem 

mniM.— F.  MS.— F. 
See  peg.  882,  yer.  98  [poteuere  in 
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it. 


It  tout  in 
two. 


andchangei 
ocdonr. 


Artbor 
thinks  she  is 
not  true. 


Gacncrerc 


nuhesoff 
blariiing, 


cnrwK  ihe 
mantle* 


and  tho 
cldld, 


and  Kijfl 
ftbe'd  ralbor 
be  in  a  wood 
than 
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forth  came  dame  Ghieneiier ; 

to  the  mantle  shee  her  bOed ' : 
the  Ladje  shee  was  new  fangley* 
96        but  jett  shee  was  afirayd. 

when  shee  had  taken  the  'M'^ntfa^ 

shee  stoode  as  she  had  beene  madd 
it  was  finom  the  top  to  the  toe 
40        as  sheeres  had  itt  shread.' 

one  while  was  itt  ganle,^ 

another  while  was  itt  greene, 

another  while  ^as  itt  wadded, — 
ill  itt  did  her  beseeme, — 


44 


48 


52 


56 


60 


another  while  was  it  blacke 

A  bore  the  worst  hne. 
"  by  my  troth,"  qt«oth  King  Arthur, 

"  I  thinke  thon  be  not  trae." 

shee  threw  downs  the  mantle 

tliat  bright  was  of  blee.^ 
fast  with  a  mdd  ^  redd 

to  her  chamber  can  shee  flee ; 

shee  cnrst  the  weaner  &  the  walker  ^ 
that  clothe  that  had  wrought, 

&  bade  a  vengeance  on  his  crowne 
that  hither  hath  itt  brought ; 

**  I  had  rather  be  in  a  wood 

vnder  a  greene  tree, 
then  in  King  Arthurs  court 

shamed  for  to  bee." 


»  Query  the  U  in  the  MS.— F.    hied. 

'  new  /angle  is  fond  of  a  new  thing, 
catching  at  noTelties,  ab.  A.-S.  fanaan, 
apprehcndere,  capcro,  compcTe,  nine 
fang,  Q\oh».  ad  O.  D. — P. 


•  i.  e.  diyided. — P. 

*  gule,  qu. — P.    red. — F. 


*  colour,    complexion,     Mmi^ideiDi 
Sazou. — P. 

•  Complexion. — ^P. 

'  Fuller,  Jun. — P.  A.-S.  weofoerr.— ?• 
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Kay  called  forth  hifi  ladje, 
&  bade  her  come  ncere ; 
saies,  ''  madam,  &  thou  be  grniltye, 
64        I  pray  thee  hold  thee  there." 

forth  came  his  Ladye 

shortlye  &  anon ; 
boldlye  to  the  Mantle 
68        then  is  shee  gone. 

when  she  had  tano  the  Mantle 

&  cast  it  her  about, 
then  was  shco  bare 
72       all  abone  the  Bnttocckes.* 


Kay  calls 
forth  hin 
wife. 


She  tries  the 
mantle, 


but  it  leaves 
her  Imttocks 
hare. 


76 


then  euery  Knight 

that  was  in  the  Kings  court 
talked,  laug[h]ed,  &  showted, 

full  oft  att  that  sport. 


shee  threw  downe  the  mantle 

that  bright  was  of  blee  : 
fiast  With  a  red  rudd 
80        to  her  chamber  can  shee  flee. 


BIic  nins  oft 
M>-ic)i  a  rul 
face. 


forth  came  an  old  K.ni^ht 
pattering  *  ore  a  creede, 
&  he  preferred  to  this  litle  boy 
84        20  markcs  to  his  meede, 

&  all  the  time  of  the  Christmasse 

willignglyo  to  ffecde  ; 
for  why  this  Mantle  might 
88  doe  his  wiffe  some  need. 


iin  old 
knight  oifcra 
the  boy  a 
reward 


to  try  it  on 
hi8  wii'e. 


Before  all  the  rout. — Rel, 
^tXer,  obttcuro  murmure  humilibus 
msMXurna  liypocritaram  instar,  coram 
mlo  preculaa  fimdert — Junios.   They 


say  in  Shropshire  to  pather,  i.  e.  to  mako 
a  noise,  as  when  one  mbs  the  feet 
against  the  ground,  &  scratches. — P. 
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SlMtakMii. 


•DdbMOBly 

thread  on 
bar. 


92 
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Whon  shee  had  taae  the  manile 

of  cloth  that  was  made, 
shee  had  no  more  left  on  her 

but  a  tassell  &  a  threed. 
then  eueiy  Knight  in  the  Kings  court 

bade  '*  enill  might  shee  speed." 


[F>fi» 


Sbernihas 
oflihamed. 


shee  threw  downe  the  Mantle 
96         that  bright  was  of  bleCi 
A  fast  with  a  redd  mdd 
to  her  chamber  can  shee  flee. 


Cnddodc 

idlB  hit  wife 
totiy 


Craddocke  called  forth  his  Ladje, 
100        &  bade  her  come  in ; 

saith,  "  winne  this  mantle,  Ladje, 
w^th  a  litle  dinne : 


and  win  the 
mantK 


'*  winne  this  mantle,  Ladye, 
104         &  it  shalbe  thine 

if  thou  neuer  did  amisse 
since  thou  wast  mine." 


She  oomee, 


forth  came  Craddockes  Lad je 
108        shortlje  &  anon, 

but  boldlje  to  the  Mantle 
then  is  shee  gone. 

when  shee  had  tane  the  mantle 
112        &  cast  itt  her  abont, 

ypp  att  her  great  toe 
itt  began  to  crinkle  ^  &  crowt ; 

shee  said  "  bowe  downe.  Mantle, 
116        A  shame  me  not  for  nonght ; 


*  to  crinkle,  to  go  in  &  out,  to  mn  in      — P.    Onmif »  rariant  ciertmd,  to  dn 
flezurei;  from  krinckelen  .fiSs^.  Johnson,      doie  tpgetliflr. — ^F. 


pnte  it  on ; 


itbeginHto 
crinkle  op. 


ISO 


IS4 


128 


132 


136 


140 


144 
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"  oiuse  I  did  azniflse, 

ShdconfaHM 

I  tell  jou  oertainlye, 

when  I  kist  Craddockes  mouth 
Vndep  a  greene  tree, 

ttaatahe 

klved 

Cnddock 

when  I  kist  Craddockes  mouth 

before  he  marryed  mee." 

before  1m 
muTledher. 

When  shee  had  her  shreeuen,^ 
&  her  sines  shee  had  tolde, 

Thenuuitle 
nnorinklea. 

the  mantle  stoode  about  her 

clothes  her, 

right  as  shee  wold, 

seemelye  of  couloTir, 

end  glitten 
like  gold. 

glittering  like  gold, 
then  euery  Knight  in  Arthurs  court 
did  her  behold. 

then  spake  dame  Gueneuer 

to  Arthur  our  King, 
^'  she  hath  tane  yonder  mantle, 

not  With  Wright*  but  with  wronge  ! 

"  see  you  not  yonder  woman 
that  maketh  her  selfe  soe  cleare  '  P 

I  haue  scene  tane  out  of  her  bedd 
of  men  fiueteeene, 

*'  PreLsts,  Clarkes,  ft  wedded  men 

from  her  by-deene ! 
yett  shee  taketh  the  mantle 

A  maketh  her-selfe  cleane ! " 

then  spake  the  litle  boy 

that  kept  the  mantle  in  hold ; 

sayes  ^'  King !  Chasten  thy  wiffe  ! 
of  her  words  shee  is  to  bold. 


Gcenerere 

mtkllgni 

Oraddook*B 

wife, 


nyiihehM 
■eon  flfteen 
men  taken 
out  of  her 
bed. 


The  Boy 


tells  Arthnr 
toreetnln 
his  wife. 


e.  eonf<nfl6d:  shriTe,  fateri,  oonfi* 
shroretide.     Jun.— P. 


«  right— P. 
•  cleane. — ^P. 
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who  b  ft 
whore, 


OWdBOldBd 

him. 


« 


shoe  is  a  bil^  &  a  witch, 
148        A  a  whore  bold ! 

Eingy  in  thine  owne  hall 
thou  art  a  Gnchold! " 


TbeBoj 
ftbow; 


nuiBoai/nitfl 
ofliteliMd. 


brings  it: 
in. 


•ndmyino 
cuckold 
cMi  cat  it. 


A  litle  boy '  stoode 
152        looking  onar  a  dore ; 

he  was  ware  of  a  wjld  bore  * 
wold  haue  wenyed  a  man. 

he  pnlld  forth  a  wood  kniffe ; 
166        &Bt  thither  that  he  ran ; 
he  brought  in  the  bores  head, 
A  quitted  him  like  a  man. 

he  brought  in  the  bores  head, 
160        and  was  wonderous  bold : 

He  said,  '*  there  was  neuer  a  Cncholds  (ptp^ 
kniffe 
came  itt  that  cold." 


Some 
knights 

throw  thdr 

knivM 

•wijr; 


othemtry, 
bnt  can't  cnt 
it. 


Ctaddock 


ontfl  np  the 
head. 


some  rubbed  their  k[n]iues 
164        yppon  a  whetstone ; 

some  threw  them  vnder  the  table, 
&  said  they  had  none. 

King  Arthus  ft  the  Child 
168        stood  looking  them  vpon  '; 
all  their  k[n]iues  edges 
turned  backe  againe. 

Craddoccke  had  a  litle  kniue 
172        of  Iron  &  of  Steele ; 

he  birtled^  the  bores^head 


»  The  litde  boy.— P. 
'  And  there  as  he  was  looking 
He  was  ware  of  a  wyld  Boro. 

(K-P. 


'  upon  them,  Qu. — P. 

*  birtled,  or  hritled.— P.  JL-S^hrft- 
iianj  to  divide  into  fragmeots,  distzibntA- 
— F. 
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176 


wonderous  weele, 
that  eaery  Ktidght  in  the  Kings  court 
had  a  morssell. 


180 


the  litle  boy  had  a  home 
of  red  gold  that  ronge  ; 

he  said,  "  there  was  noe  Cnckolde 
shall  drinke  of  m j  home, 

bat  he  shold  itt  sheede 
Either  behind  or  befome." 


The  Boy 

mjino 

onokoUcan 

drink  oat  of 

his  bom 

wtthoat 

qxQUng. 


some  shedd  on  their  shonlder, 
184        A  some  ^  on  their  knee ; 

he  that  cold  not  hitt  his  month 
put  it  in  his  eye; 

A  he  that  was  a  Onckold, 
188        eoeiy  man  might  him  see. 


Many  try, 


19S 


Craddoccke  wan  the  home 

&  the  bores  head; 
his  ladye  wan  the  mantle 

vnto  her  meede. 
Enerye  such  a  lonely  Ladye, 

Qod  send  her  well  to  speede ! 


ffins. 


bnt 

OnMldock 
alone  caa 
dolt. 


QodblflH 
ladi4>allke 
Craddock't 
wife! 


'  sone  in  the  MS. — ^F. 


WJien  08 1  doe  reccord^**  printed  in  ho.  and  Hum.  Songs, 
p.  68^9f  follows  here  in  the  JtfJS.] 
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WiWt  rosfe  &  reti :  ^ 

[Plage  288  of  MS.] 

This  is  but  a  pedestrian  composition,  being  nothing  more  than 
a  passage  of  a  dull  and  not  veiy  accurate  history  of  England 
turned  into  yet  duller  and  as  inaccurate  verse.  It  was  written, 
or  perhaps  was  revised  and  added  to,  after  1619,  as  the  Queen  of 
James  L,  Anne  of  Denmark,  is  spoken  of  as  dead  and  gone 
(v.  198),  and  she  died  in  that  year.  The  principal  hero  is 
Henry  YIL,  who  is  pronounced  a  paragon  of  virtue,  and  ifiUr 
alia  a  most  faithful  and  affectionate  husband.  De  mortuis  nU 
nisi  bontmij  has  been  the  poetaster's  motto ;  or  rather  De  2W^ 
mortuo  nil  nisi  optimuiru  The  piece  may  have  had  its  use  in 
aiding  and  abetting  the  memories  of  the  common  people.  Books 
were  not  yet  so  cheap  and  plentiful  but  that  artificial  memory- 
helps  were  welcome.  The  ballad  form  was  in  extreme  requisition 
and  popularity  for  all  manners  of  subjects  in  the  first  half  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century.    Everything  was  be-balladed. 


In  the  wan  W  HEN  yorke  &,  Lancaster  made  warre 

of  UieBooeB 

wtthin  this  ffamons  Land, 
the  Hues  of  all  our  Noble  men 
4        did  in  great  danger  stand. 


maay  7  Kinos  in  hloodye  ffeilde 

kings  were  •'  "^ 

left  beLrifiv,  fifor  Englands  crowne  did  ffight, 

ft  yett  their  heyres  were,  all  but  twaine, 
8        of  lifTe  bereaued  quite. 

>  In  the  printed  CoUection  of   Old      Written  or   recast  in  Jamei  I/s  time: 
BaUadfl,  1726,  VgL  2.  p.  206,  N.  XT,— P.      see  liiMS  78, 149.— F. 
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thor  30000  Englishmen 

wero  in  one  battcll  slainc ; 
yett  all  that  English  blood  cold  not 
12        one  soiled  peace  obtaine. 
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and  30,000 
liToa 


aocarcdiio 
peace. 


father[s]  killed  their  owne  dcarc  sonne, 

the  sonnos  the  ffathers  slow, 
&  kinsmen  ffought  against  their  Kingj 
16        &  none  cche  other  knew. 


att  Longht,  by  Heneryes  LawfuU  claime,* 

these  wasting  warres  had  end, 
for  Englands  peace  he  did  restore, 
so        &  did  the  same  defend. 


But  Henry 
VII. 


ffor  tyrant  Richard  named  the  31, 

the  breeder  of  this  woe, 
by  him  was  slaine  nere  Leister  townc, 
24        as  chronicles  doe  shoe. 


alow  Eidianl 
III. 


all  ffeare  of  warr  was  then  Exiled, 
whdoh.  loyed  echo  Englishman ; 
&  dayes  of  long  desired  peace 
28        Within  this  Land  began. 


and  teooffht 
pcaoo 


to  the  land. 


32 


he  ruled  this  kingdome  by  true  lone, 
to  gaine  his  snbiects  lines ; 

then  men  lined  quietly  att  home 
with  their  children  &  their  wiucs. 


36 


King  Henery  tooko  such  princely  care 
our  fi^irther  peace  to  frame, 

tooke  ffaire  Elizabeth  to  wiffe,' 
that  gallant  yorkshire  dame. 


Hcnrj' 


married 


Htioko  of  tho  m  is  wanting  in  tho  BCS.~F.    *  Sco  Ladye  BetsU/c  in  tuI.  iii. — F. 
L.  ir.  y 
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York'* 
1ioir(*M ; 


40 


4  Edwardes  daughter,  blest  of  god, 
to  seape  king  Edwards  *  spigbt, 

VTBS  thu8  made  Englands  pcerelos  Qveei/r, 
&  Henoryes  hartes  delight. 


this  Henery,  ffirst  of  Tnders  name 

&  last  of  Lancastor, 
with  Yorkes  right  hcyrc  a  tmc  loncs  knott 
44        did  knitt  &  make  fiast  there. 


tho  White 
lUvm  bnUlciI 
with  Uie 
Rnt; 


48 


renowned  jorke,  the  white  rose  gane  ; 

brane  Lancaster  the  redd  ; 
by  wedlocke  both  inoyned  were 

to  lye  in  one  princely  bed. 


and  they  arc 
abadcp)  in 
the  VLojol 
Arms. 


May  they 
nourish 

stun 


these  roses  grew,  &  bnded  fayre, 

&  w/tli  soe  good  a  grace, 
thai  Kings  of  Engl[a]nd  in  their  armes  ' 
52        affords  a  worthy  place. 

&  fflonrish  may  these  roses  stiU, 
that  all  they  world  may  tcU ! 
the  o^\Ticrs  of  these  princely  fflowers 
66        in  vertue  to  Exell ! 


f>0 


To  glorifye  those  roses  more, 
king  henerye  &  his  Qaeeno 

did  place  their  pictures  in  red  gold, 
most  gorgeous  to  bo  scene. 


{v»r 


ifi] 


The  King's 
Cluard  wear 


64 


the  'Kin-gs  owne  guard  doc  wcarc  them  now 

ypon  their  backe  &  brcst, 
where  lone  &  loyaltye  remaines, 

&  euermoro  nu&y  rest. 


'  That  is,  RichArd'fi. — Adams. 
'  Tho  Kcd  and  White  Uosos   nerer 
wen>,   Htrictlj  upenking,  in  tho  Unytd 


Arms,  but  were  ami  arc  a  \^s^  ^^ 
with  them.— O.  E.  Adams,  Rouge  Drt9» 
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ike  red  roao  on  the  backe  is  placed, 

tHeron  a  crowne  of  gold ; 
the  wh[i]te  rose  on  the  brest  as  rich, 
68        and  castlye  ^  to  behold, 

bedecket  with  siluer  studdes, 
&  coates  of  scarlett  &  redd, 
a  blushing  hew,  wJuch  Englands  fame 
72        this  many  jceres  hath  spredd. 

this  Tndor  &  Plantaginctt 

these  honors  fiOrst  devised 
to  welcome  home  a  settled  peace 
76        by  vs  Boe  dearlye  prized : 

wAich  peace  now  maintained  is 

by  lames  onr  gracyons  Kinge ; 
ffor  peace  brings  plentye  to  this  Land, 
80        With  many  a  blessed  thing. 

to  speake  of  Heneiyes  praise  againe : 

his  princley  liberall  hand 
gane  ginfts  &  graces  many  waycs 
84        ynto  this  ffamous  Land. 

wherfore  the  Lord  him  blessing  sent 

for  to  encrcase  his  store, 
for  that  he  left  more  weltlio  to  vs 
88        then  any  Eling  before. 

the  ffirst  blessing  was  to  his  Queene, 

a  gioft  abone  the  rest, 
w^ich  brought  him  sonnos  &  daughters  fairo 
92        to  make  his  Eingdome  blest. 

the  royall  blood,  which  was  att  Ebbe, 

see  encreased  by  this  Queene, 
thai  Englands  hoyre  vnto  this  day 
96        doth  fflourish  ffresh  &  grcene. 

»  oosUye.— F. 
t2 


theBalBose 
on  their 

the  White 
on  their 
breMtB, 


on  their 

KMurlet 

oottte, 


in  honour  of 

peeoeio 

priied 


(which 

Jamen 

prenrrce). 


Henry  gare 
libonlly, 


mod  the  Lord 
bloethim. 


withaonB 

ftod 

danghten 


(whose  lino 

continnoe 

now). 
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Hiibeir, 

Arthnr 

prinoeof 

Mdtodto 
Spain 


the  first  bloesome  of  Uiis  seed 

was  Arthur,  Prinoe  of  wales, 
whose  yertoe  to  the  Spanish  court 
100        quite  ore  the  Ocean  sayles, 


ftod  married 
Ferdinand's 
dangfater 
Katherinc, 


where  fferdinando,  King  of  Spajnc, 

his  dooghter  Katherine  gaoe 
ffor  wiffe  vnto  this  English  Prince 
104        a  thing  w^h  god  wold  haue. 


bot  died 
(Ap^liOS,) 


yett  Arthur,  in  his  loftye  youth 

&  blooming  time  of  ago, 
resigned  yp  his  sweetest  lifie 
108        to  deathes  imperyaJl  rage. 


toHngtanfl*! 
STmC* 


who  dying  thus,  noe  Isue  left, — 

the  sweet  of  natures  loy, — 
did  compasse  England  round  w»th  grreeffc, 
lis        &  Spaine  wtth  sadd  annoye. 


BntHemy 
VILtaad 
another  boj, 


yett  Henery,  to  increase  his  loy, 

a  Henery  of  his  name, 
in  ffoUowing  time  8  Henery  called,' 
116        a  king  of  worthy  fiame ; 


who 

oonqnered 
French 
towns, 


he  Conquered  Bullein  wtth  his  sword, 

&  many  townes  of  ffiranco ; 
his  kinglye  manhood  ft  his  fortitude 
ISO        did  Englands  fiame  advance. 


pot  down 


then  Popish  Abbyes  he  supprost, 

&  Pappistrye  put  downe, 
&  bound  their  Land  by  Parlaiment 
1S4        vnto  his  royall  crowne. 


*  The  d  IB  made  over  an  /  ia  the  MS. — ^F. 
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he  had  3  Children  by  3  QneeneSy 

all  Princes  raigning  here, 
Edward,  Many,  A  Elizabeth, 
128       A  Queene  beloned  most  deere. 


[pi«eS90] 


and  had 
three 
cdiildran, 
who  all 
xeigiiady 


yett  these  3  branches  bare  noe  firoito ; 

noo  snoh  blessing  god  did  send ; 
wherby  the  King  by  Tndors  name 
133        in  England  here  hath  end. 


but  left  no 
iflsoo. 


Plantaginott  ffirst  Tudor  was 

named  Elizabeth ; 
EUizabeth  Last  Tndor  was, 
136        the  greatest  Qacene  on  Earth. 


Thoflntaud 
laatTwlan 
wore 
SUsabeth5. 


This  Tndor  &  Plantaginett, 

by  yeelding  vnto  death, 
haue  made  steward  now  the  greate8[t]  King 
140        that  is  now  ypon  the  earth. 


A  Stewart 
now  reigns. 


to  speake  of  the  7  Henery  I  must, 
whose  grace  gane  fi&ee  consent 
to  bane  his  daughters  marryed  both 
U4        to  kings  of  his  descent. 


Henry  Vn. 


married  hia 

ddeat 

daoghterto 


his  Eldest  daughter  Margarett 

was  made  great  Scottlands  Queene, 
as  vrise,  as  fiairo,  as  vcrtuous, 
148        as  euer'  was  Ladye  seene. 


the  King  of 
Sootland, 


152 


of  this  faire  Queene  our  rpyall  King 

by  Lineall  xsourse  descended, 
wAich  weareth  now  the  Imperyall  crownc, 

w^tch  god  now  still  dofendeth. 


and  James 
is  her 
desoondant. 


'  Ouly  ono  stioke  for  tho  u  in  tho  MS. — F. 
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Hflmy's 

■poond 

daagfater 

flnt 

married  the 

King  of 

Fianoe, 


•nd  then  the 

Ihikeof 

BaffoUt 


bis  second  daughter,  Maiyc  called, 

as  Princelye  by  degree, 
was  bj  ber  £&iber  worthy  thonght 
166        the  Queene  of  firance  to  bee ; 

&  after  to  the  Duke  of  SnffoUke 

was  made  a  Noble  wiffe ; 
&  in  this  ffamons  English  court 
160        shoe  led  a  virtuons  liffe. 


Henry  Vn. 
andhia 
Qoeen 
rejoiced; 


bat  tbo 
Qoeen 


ptoTed  with 
chUd. 


went  to  the 
Tower  of 
London, 


and  died 
there 


inchildljed. 


thus  Heneiy  &  his  lonely  Qneene 

reioced  to  see  that  day, 
to  bane  their  Children  thus  advancet 
164        to  honors  euery  way, 

wZtich  purchased  pleasure  &  content 

With  many  a  yeeres  delight, 
till  sad  mischance  by  cruell  death 
168        procured  them  both  a  spighte. 

this  worthy  Queene,  this  gracyous  dame, 

this  mother  mccke  and  mild, 
to  add  more  number  to  their  loyes, 
172        againe  proued  bigg  with  child  ; 

wheratt  the  King  reioced  much, 
&  against  that  carefull  hower 
he  lodged  his  deere  A  louelye  Queene 
176         in  Londons  stately  Tower. 

w^ich  Tower  proued  ffatall  once 

to  Princes  of  degree ; 
itt  proued  ffatall  to  this  Queene, 
180        for  therin  died  shee, 

in  Child  bed  [she]  lost  he[r]  sweet  liffc, 

her  liffe  estemed  soe  deere, 
w^ich  had  becne  Englands  Loucly  Qucaie 
184        many  a  happy  yeorc. 
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iherfore  the  Kmg  was  grecued  sore, 

&  many  monilios  did  moume, 
&  wept  &  Bighet,  A  said  *^  like  her 
188        he  cold  not  ffind  out  one ; 


Ileory 
luouraod, 


"  nor  none  ho  wold  in  ffancj  chotio 

to  nubke  his  wedded  wi£fe, 
but  a  widdowor  ho  wold  remaino 
192        the  remnant  of  his  liffe." 


umI  vowed 


to  rciDoiu  a 
widower. 


his  latter  dayes  he  spent  in  peace 

&  quiettnesse  of  mind, 
like  King  &  Queene  as  these  2  were, 
196        the  world  can  hardlje  ffind ! 

yett  such  a  King  as  now  wee  haue, 

&  such  a  Queene  wee  had, 
who  hath  heauenly  powers  from  aboue, 
200        &  giusts '  as  the  2  hadd. 


Two  like 
Ibetecan 
gcatce  be 
fonnd. 


Qod  saue  our  Prince,  &  King  &  Land, 

&  send  ihem  long  to  raigine ! 
in  health,  in  welth,  in  quietnesse, 
204        amongst  ys  to  remaiuc !  ffins. 


OodbUwd 
unr  Klnff 
aodlMMl 


*  ?  gfao6t«,  spirits ;  or  intswrUien  far  giufts. — F. 
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Bell  mj)  WliSt.^ 

The  Folio  vemion  of  this  song  is  here  printed  in  its  integrity  for 
the  first  time;  for  in  the  copy  given  in  the  Reliques,  *'the 
corruptions"  *'are  removed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  edi- 
tion " — that  in  Ramsay's  TeonTahle  MiaceUamy.  Our  readers  will 
not  be  sorry  to  see  these  "  corruptions.'*  They  give,  indeed,  a 
somewhat  diflFerent  turn  to  the  piece.  Whereas  in  the  ordinary 
version,  the  temptation  against  which  the  good  man  is  warned 
is  vaguely  "  pride,"  it  takes  in  the  Folio  MS.  a  more  definite 
shape.  He  is  tempted  to  abandon  his  agricultural  life  and  turn 
courtier.     He  vows : 

m  go  find  the  court  within, 

ni  no  longer  lend  nor  borrow, 
m  go  find  llio  court  within, 

For  I'll  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Bell,  his  wife,  rejoins : 

— good  husband,  follow  my  counsel  now : 
Forsake  the  court  and  follow  the  plough. 
Man,  take  thy  old  coat  about  theo. 

This  definiteness  inclines  us  to  believe  that  this  version  is  old^r 
than  the  current  one.  The  poem  naturally  grew  vaguer  as  i^ 
grew  generally  popular. 

That  it  enjoyed  an   extensive   popularity  is   8ho¥m  by  the 
appearance  of  one  of  its  verses  in  Othello,  and  the  delight  with 

'  This  Song  is  in  Ramsay's  Tea-table  This  soems  to  have  been  strip'd  of  i^jj 

Miscelhmy,  p.  105,  [1763].   The  printed  Scottisms  by  some  English  hand:  vi^* 

copy  is  much  better  than  this,  if  it  has  is  observable  of   some   other   in  "''^ 

not  had   some    modem   Improvement t«.  Collection.  ~1*. 
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hich  Casfiio  hears  lago  troll  it  out.  "  *  Fore  God,  an  excellent 
>ng,"  says  the  lieutenant  of  ^'  And  let  the  canakin  clink,  clink  ;'^ 
ad  of  *'  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,"  "  Why,  this  is  a  more 
cquisite  song  than  the  other." 

The  dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  general  cha- 
icter  of  the  piece — its  scenery,  its  economy,  its  canniness 
•  clearly  imply  a  northern  origin.  As  to  the  time  at 
^hich  it  was  written,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  clearly 
eflects  an  age  of  social  disturbance  and  alteration — an  age 
rowing  ^so  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so 
ear  the  heel  of  the  courtier  he  galls  his  kibe."  The  piece  is 
^mething  more  than  a  mere  humorous  domestic  altercation  as 
>  the  replenishing  of  a  husband's  wardrobe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
ontroversy  between  the  spirits  of  Social  Bevolution  and  Social 
ionservatism.  The  man  is  anxious  to  better  himself,  no  longer 
ontent  to  tend  cows  and  drive  the  plough ;  his  neighbours  are 
ising  and  advancing  around  him ;  the  clown  is  not  now  distin- 
uishable  from  the  gentleman.  The  old  arrangements  have  had 
beir  day.  Metaphorically,  the  old  scarlet  cloak,  which  some 
3ur-and-forty  years  ago  was  so  satisfactory,  and  kept  out  so 
rell  the  wind  and  rain,  is  now  but  a  "  sorry  clout,"  looks  right 
ttean  and  shabby  among  the  spruce  black,  green,  yellow,  blue 
;arments  that  flaunt  around  it,  and  must  certainly  be  cast  off 
or  something  new  and  fashionable.  In  answer  to  all  these 
[rumblings,  the  other  reminds  him  how  well  their  old  life  has 
uited  them,  how  their  employments  (though  humble)  have  been 
ufBcient  for  their  needs,  how  they  have  lived  and  loved  to- 
;ether  for  many  a  long  year  and  been  blessed  with  many 
hildren  and  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  grow  up  in  the 
lurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  how  Eoyalty  had  contented 
tself  with  the  smallest  of  tailor's  bills  and  yet  thought  that 
xcessive,  and,  generally,  how  pride  undermines  a  country.  Her 
idvice  is,  that  he  should  not  discjuiet  himself  with  efforts  to  rise 
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io  the  world,  but  should  rest  content  with  the  state  wherein  he 
is.  The  goodman^  weary  of  controversy,  lets  his  wife's  counsel 
prevail.  He  sees,  in  the  version  now  given  (the  ordinary  form 
of  the  last  verse  is  much  less  striking),  what  his  wife  cannot 
see — that  is,  how  times  have  altered ;  but  he  consents  to  acqui- 
esce in  his  present  position — Brjaaav  rpcnn^  aufiaeu — 

O  BeU  my  wife !  why  dost  thoa  flyte  ? 

Now  is  now,  and  then  was  then  ; 
We  wiU  live  now  obedient  life. 

Thou  the  woman  and  I  the  man. 
It's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threap 

Unless  ho  first  gives  over  the  plea. 
Wc  will  live  now  as  we  began, 

And  ril  have  mine  old  eloak  abont  me. 

As  to  the  author,  nothing  is  known.  Undoubtedly  he  was  one 
who  had  noted  the  signs  of  his  times.  He  would  seem  to 
have  sympathised  with  those  who  r^arded  the  social  changes 
transpiring  as  dangerous  and  to  be  deprecated.  To  us  he  is  ^^ 
mere  voice  crying. 


itfraens  ITTTS  winters  weather  itt  waxeth  cold,        [pMetfi] 

hazd,  ^^ 

&  £[rost  itt  £&eeseth  on  eueiy  hill, 
&  Boreas  blowes  his  blasts  soe  bold 
cauic  are        4  that  all  oup  cattcll  are  like  to  spill. 

tiludy  to  die. 

Bell '  my  wiffe,  shee  '  lones  noe  strife, 

Mywiftj  . 

B^^y«  she  sayd  vnto  my  qnietlye,* 

Crct  up  anu 

■•TS*^  *  1*180  vp,  &  sauc  Cow  cmmbockcs  liffe  ! 

cow's  life.  * ' 

PatyoOT  old     g  man  !  put  thine  old  cloake  abont  thee  ! ' 

**  steady,  *  "  O  Bell  my  wiffe !  why  dost  thou  flByte*  ? 

cloak's  very  thou  kcns  my  cloake  is  vcrry  thin ; 

old, 

*  Then  [BeU]. — P.  ^eems  necessary  to  support  the  diikigw. 
»  who.— P.                                                 —P. 

'  to  mo  right  hastily. — P.  *  A.-S.  flitan,  to  strive,  quarrel.-''- 

*  This  stanza  not  in  print :—  and  yot 
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itt  is  806  sore  oner  wome, 

a  cricko  ^  thoron  cannott  nmn  : 

He  goe  ffind  the  conrt  wtthin, 
He  noe  longer  lend  nor  borrow ; 

He  goe  ffind  tbo  court '  wtthin, 

for  He  hane  a  new  cloaike  abont  me." 


I  ahAllgpta 
ucw  one." 


"  Cow  Crumbocke  is  a  very  good  cowe, 

shee  has  alwayes  beene  good  to  the  pale, 
shee  has  hclpt  vs  to  butter  &  cheese,  I  trow, 

&  other  things  shee  will  not  fajle  ; 
for  I  wold  be  loth  to  see  her  pine ; 

thcrforc,  good  husband,  fibllow  my  councell  now, 
forsake  the  court  &  follow  the  ploughe ; 

man !  take  thine  old  coate  about  thee ! " 

•  "  My  cloake  itt  was  a  verry  good  cloake, 

it  hath  beene  alwayes  good  to  the  weare, 
itt  hath  cost  mee  many  a  groat, 

I  have  had  itt  this  44  yoere  ; 
sometime  itt  was  of  the  cloth  in  graine,^ 

itt  is  now  but  a  sigh  ^  clout,  as  you  may  see ; 
It  will  neither  hold  out  windo  nor  raino ; 

A  He  haue  a  new  kloake  ^  about  mee." 


**  The  oow*8 
agoodoow, 


don't  tot  her 
die; 


pot  your 
old  coat  on.' 


**rTeh«]niy 
cloak  forty- 
four  yean, 


andmcttn  to 

getanew 

one." 


*'  It  is  44  yceres  agoe 

since  the  one  of  vs  the  other  did  ken, 
A  wee  haue  had  betwixt  vs  both, 

children  either  nine  or  ten  ; 


"  Yee,  we're 


together 

forty-foor 

yean. 


'  Cricket  most  probably  an  old  word 
r  a  louse.  Jamieson.  Compaio  the 
■cription  of  Avarice  in  Langlando's 
sion  of  Finn  PloiighmaD,  PasHUB  V. 
L07-113,  p.  68,  VornoD  Text,  ed.  Skeat : 

Dna  com  Couetyso  .  .  . 

A  toien  Tabcrt  of  twoluo  Wynter  Ape. 

it  )if  a  lous  coii|>e  lojw,  I  con  hit  not 

I-lene 


Heo  scholde  wandre  on  |)at  walk,  hit 

waa  80  )>ied-bare. — F, 

'  Only  half  the  »  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  This  Stanza  is  yery  different  from 
that  in  prints — P. 

*  Fr.  Cramom:  m.  crimson  colour. 
Sot  en  cramoisi.  An  Asao  in  graine. 
Cotgrave. — F. 

*  ?  sorry,  nii»cnible.— F. 

*  ?  u  c-  madu  over  the  first  k  in  the 
MS.-F. 
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and  bronglit 

tondiUdxen 

up. 

Don't  to 
doakon." 


**OkltliiMi 
«n  old :  all 
peoplouiH 
flue  now. 


andnibsfo 

anewckMk 

too.** 


"King 

Harry 
thonffhthU 
brooeiwstoo 
dear  at  ft«. 


Don't  to 
lirood ;  pat 
yonr  old 


•*  Wdl,  ifB 
no  good 


44 


48 


for  a  man  to 
diq>nto  with 
his  wife. 


I  will  put  my 

olddoak 

on.** 


5S 


56 


60 


64 


woe  bano  brought  them  vp  to  women  A  men 
in  the  feare  of  god  I  trow  thoy  bee ; 

A  why  wilt  then  thy  selfe  misken  ? 

man !  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee ! " 

*'0  Bell  my  wiffe !  why  doest  thou  flyte ? 

now  is  nowe,  &  then  was  then ; 
seeke  all  the  world  now  throughout, 

thou  kens  not  Clownes  from  gentlemen ; 
they  are  cladd  in  blacke,  greeno,  yellow,  A  blow,* 

soe  fiarr  aboue  their  owne  degree ; 
onoe  in  my  lifie  Do  take  a  vow,' 

fibr  De  bane  a  new  cloake  about  mce.*' 

'*  King  Harry  was  a  verry  good  K{tng ;] 

I  trow  his  hose  cost  but  a  Crowno ; 
he  thought  thom  121  oner  to  deerc, 

therfore  he  caUod  the  taylor  Clowne. 
he  was  King  &  wore  the  Crowne, 

A  thouse  but  of  a  low  degree ; 
itts  pride  that  putts  this  cumtrye  downo ; 

man !  put  thye  old  Cloake  about  theo ! 

»  "  0  Bell  my  wiffe !  why  dost  thou  fflyto  ? 

now  is  now,  &  then  was  then ; 
wee  will  line  now  obedyent  liffe, 

thou  the  woman,  &  I  the  man. 
itts  not  ffor  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threapc  * 

vnlosso  ho  fiirst  giuo  oucr  the  play ; 
woo  will  liuo  none '  as  woo  began, 

and  De  hauo  mine  old  Cloake  abant  mc." 

ffins. 


'  Some  loiter  mariLed  out  following  the 
b  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  ?  MS.  teWf  a  rope  (or  lino) :  Nares. 
1*11  tjfiw  myself  wime  rojx*,  license'. — F. 

'  Differunt  from  the  print :  as  indeed 


is  almost  crery  Line  of  the  wholc^F' 

*  A.-S.  preapian,  to  threap,  repro^* 
afflict.    Boewarth.~F. 

•  ?  MS.  •  non»: '  for  •  on '.— F.    BtUfr 
'  uow' ;  compare  L  68, 59. — H. 
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i  Mm  toftere :  i  loue : 

"he  affected,  strained  style  of  this  piece  tells  pretty  clearly  to 
hat  period  it  belongs.  "True  conceit  be  still  my  feeding," 
lys  the  lover;  so  evidently  says  this  author  too.  His  is  the 
re  ostentandi  arierru 


With  my  hart  my  louo  was  neslcd  * 
into  the  sonne  of  happynesso ;  ^ 

ffrom  my  lone  my  lifib  was  rested  ^ 
into  a  world  of  hoaninesso ; 

0  lott  my  lone  my  lifib  remained 

since  I  lone  not  where  I  wold.^ 


[page  292] 


I  WAA  happy 
with  my 
loTO,  aiul 
thon  was 
tornfxom 
bor. 


Darksome  distance  doth  devyde  vs, 
8         £SuT  ffirom  thee  I  must  rcmaino  ; 

dismall  planetts  still  doth  ^  guide  vs, 
ffearing  wee  shold  moete  againe ; 

but  ffroward  ffortune  once  remouod,^ 
12     then  will  I  line  where  I  wold.^ 


We  an  opart 
now, 


but  Foirtnne 
iHAv  change, 
and  join  ua. 


16 


Iff  I  send  them,  doe  not  suspect  moo  ; 

but  if  I  come,  then  am  I  seeno ; 
0  let  thy  wisdome  ^  soo  direct  moe 

thai  I  may  blind  Argus  eyen  ! 
for  my  true  hart  shall  neuer  romou[e,] 
tho  I  line  not  where  I  loue. 


Do  not 
mspoctmc. 


thonehlom 
away  from 
yon. 


'  Bead  %uted,  to  rhyme  with  re$ted, 
-43keat. 
'  In  a  Bomme  of  happineBse. — ^P. 

•  wreBtod.~F. 

*  O  let  me  loon  from  life  remove. — P. 


»  Since  I  live  not  where  I  love. — ^P. 
Since   I   live   not  where  I  would 
faine. — ^H. 
•  do. — P.  ^  remove. — ^P. 

■  love— P.  •  MS.  wi8done.-F. 
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Whfttgrlrf 
have  I 
•nffered! 


Sweetc !  what  grccfib  banc  I  snstaincd 
20         in  tho  accomplishing  mj  desires  !  ^ 

mj  affections  arc  not  ffaincd, 
tho  my  wish  be  nere  the  nere.* 

if  wishes  wold  substantiall  prone, 
84     then  wold  I  line  where  I  lone. 


With 

bleeding 

tieartylpraj 

to  bo  with 
thee  again. 


28 


True  conceit  be  still  my  feeding, 
&  the  ffood  being  soe  '  concciptcd, 

whilest  my  hart  for  thee  lyes  bleeding, 
snnne  &  heanens  to  be  intreated ; 

perhaps  my  orisons  then  may  mone, 

thai  I  may  line  where  I  lone. 


When 

beayen 

grantithia. 


wellmille 
at  paat 
troubles. 


Lone  &  ffaction  still  agreeing, 
32         by  the  consent  of  heanens  eleciyon, 

where  wee  both  may  hane  onr  being, 
vndemeath  the  heanens  protectyon, 

&  smiling  att  onr  sorrowes  past, 
36     wee  shall  enioye  ^  onr  wishe  att  Last. 


ffins. 


'  To  iiccompliflh  mj  denre. — ^P. 

•  nigher. — r, 

*  After  this  is  written  contenM,  with 


the  tmte  only  marked  out,  then  foUor 
ceipUd. — F. 

*  may  enjoy. — ^P. 
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This  touchiQg  ballad  is  unhappily  somewhat  imperfect  in  parts ; 
and  we  have  not  met  with  any  copy  eUewheFe,  with  which  it 
might  be  collated. 

The  story  would  be  too  painful  and  disgusting  to  read,  but  for 
the  extreme  gentleness  of  the  poor  sadly  abused  lady.  This, 
while  it  aggravates  our  loathing  of  the  monster  whose  prey  she 
became,  and  makes  her  wrongs  the  more  hideous,  yet  renders  the 
tale  tolerable.  That  gleam  of  light  reconciles  our  eyes  to  the 
Stygian  darkness.  Otherwise  it  would  be  too  horrible.  We 
could  not  endure  even  to  read  of  such  a  fiend  as  he  who  appears 
in  it. 

This  atrocious  ruffian  is  apparently  a  Scotchman  (so  his  name 
seems  to  imply,  and  w.  69,  92),  who  concludes  a  moonlight 
meeting  with  a  fond,  weak,  credulous  woman  by  deliberately 
robbing  her,  not  only  of  her  father's  gold  which  she  had  fetched 
at  his  request,  but  of  every  article  of  dress  she  had  on,  in  spite 
of  her  piteous  pleadings,  and  this  with  brutal  declarations  that 
the  spoil  is  intended  for  his  own  lady  who  dwells  in  a  far 
country,  till  at  last  remains  to  her  only  such  covering  as  nature 
gave — her  long  flowing  hair.  Then  he  gives  the  poor  wretched 
creature  the  choice  of  dying  there  and  then  on  his  sword's  point, 
or  going  home  as  she  was.  She  goes  home,  to  be  greeted  by  her 
father's  curse,  and  die  of  a  broken  heart  at  his  door.  The  story 
is  too  frightful  to  be  told  as  a  reality ;  it  is  told  as  a  dream. 

'  Shewing  his  disloyalty  to  an  Earl's  daughter.    This  Song  in  some  Places  is 
imperfect. — ^P. 
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YOUNGE  ANDREW. 


I  dreamt  cX 

yonng 

Andrew. 


A  ladv  tolls 
him  iibo'g 
loTod  him 
long. 


HekissoB 
her. 


Ebe  rcminda 
him  of  hill 
pronuiic  to 
mimryher. 


He  nyt  he'll 

doit 

if  she  brings 

him  her 

fsther"! 

gold. 


She  gets  her 


father's  fiOO/. 
and  jewels. 


and  takes 
them  to 
yonng 
Andrew. 


As :  I  was  cast  in  my  ffirst  slccpc, 

a  dreadfihll  draught  *  in  my  mind  I  drew ; 
ITor  I  was  droamod  of  one  ^  yong  man, 
4         some  men  called  him  youge  Andrew. 

the  moone  shone  bright,  &  itt  cast  a  £EiEtyre  light ; 
sayes  shee,  ^'  welcome,  my  honey,  my  hart,  &  mj 
sweete ! 
for  I  haue  lonod  thee  this  7  long  yeere, 
8         &  our  chance  itt  was  woo  cold  neuer  meetc." 

then  ho  tooke  her  in  his  armes  2, 

&  k[i]ssed  her  both  choeko  &  chin  ; 
&  2"?  or  3"?  he  pleased  this  may  ' 
12         before  they  tow  did  part  in  twinn  ; 

saics,  **  now,  good  Sir,  you  haue  had  your  will, 

you  can  demand  no  more  of  mee ; 
Oood  Sir,  Remember  what  you  said  before,* 
16         &  goo  to  the  church  &  marry  mee." 

'^  ffaire  maid,  I  cannott  doe  as  I  wold  ; 
[Till  I  am  got  to  my  own  country  *] 
goe  home  &  fctt  ^  thy  fathers  redd  gold, 
20         &lle  goe  to  the  church  &  marry  thee." 

this  Ladye  is  gone  to  her  fifathers  hall, 

&  well  she  knew  where  his  red  gold  Lay, 
^  and  counted  fforth  5  hundred  pound 
24         besides  all  other  luells  &  chaines, 

&  brought  itt  all  to  younge  Andrew  ; 
itt  was  well  counted  vpon  his  knee, 
then  he  tooke  her  by  the  lillye  white  hand, 
28         &  led  her  vp  to  one  ®  hill  soe  hye ; 


*  sketch,  picture. 
-  a.— P. 

'  maid. — P. 

*  you  bwon.— P. 


-F. 


»  Fercfa  line.— F. 

•  fct.  Vid.  foL  614.  Note— P. 

'  she.— P. 

■  a.— P. 
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shee  had  vpon  ^  a  gowne  of  blacke  vehiett ; — 
a  pittyfinll  sight  after  yee  shall  see  ;— 

*^  pat  of  thy  clothes,  bonny  wenche,"  he  sayos, 
*'  for  noe  ffoote  fiirther  thonst  gang  with  mee. 


HemalcBs 
ber  take  oil 


bat  then  shee  pat  of  her  gowne  of  velaett ' 
'  wtth  many  a  salt  teare  from  her  eye, 

And  in  a  kirtle  of  ffine  ^  broaden  silke  [pageSM] 

shee  stood  befibre  yoang  Andrews  eye. 

sais,  *'  o  put  off*  thy  kirtle  of  silke ; 

ffor  some  &  all  shall  goe  with  mee : 
&  to  my  owne  Lady  I  must  itt  beare, 

who^  I  mast  needs  lone  better  then  thee." 


hATTdTet 
gown. 


then  shee  pnt  of  her  kirtle  of  silke 

with  ^  many  a  salt  teare  still  firom  her  eye ; 

in  a  peticoate  of  Scarlett  redd 
shee  stood  before  yoong  Andrewes  eye. 

sales,  "  o  pat  of*  thy  peticoate ; 

for  some  &  all  of  itt  shall  gqe  wtth  mee ; 
A  to  my  owne  Lady  I  will  itt  beare, 

whdch  dwells  soe  ffarr  in  a  strange  ooontrye." 

bat  then  shee  pat  of  her  peticoate 

with  many  a  salt  teare  still  from  her  eye ; 

&  in  a  smocke  of  braue  white  silke 
shee  stood  before  yoang  Andrews  eye. 

saies,  "  a  pat  of*  thy  smocke  of  silke ; 

for  some  A  all  shall  goe  with  mee ; 
ynto  my  owne  Ladye  I  will  it  beare, 

thai  dwells  soe  ffarr  in  a  strange  ooontrye." 


•  tp  bncketted  for  omission  by  P.  biaided. — F. 

•  VBlret  gown.— P.  »  Put  off,  put  offl— P. 

•  while  many  .  .  .  ran. — P.  •  whom. — P. 

«  a  iina  kirtle.— P.      ?  breaden,  »  while  ....  ran  from. — ^P. 

OU  n.  Z 


her  illlcai 
kktle, 

boracsitet 


pettiooAt, 

fair  white 
dUcnnocIc 
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(thooebibe 
itokeep 


CT' 


and  her  head 


Then  he  asks 
her  whether 


■hem  die  on 
hie  ewoid  or 
go  naked 
home. 


Bhechooeos 


walking 
naked  home, 

bat  warns 
young 

Andrawthat 
her  father 
will  hang 
him  if  be 
catches  him. 


and  her 
brothers  will 
take  his  lif^ 


60 


64 


68 


72 


76 


80 


84 


BayeSy^  '*  o  remember,  yonng  Andrew ! 

once  of  a  woman  yon  were  borne; 
A  ffor  thai  birih  that  Maiye  bore, 

I  pray  yon  let  my  smocke  be  ypon ! " 

'*  yes,  fiayre  Ladye,  I  know  itt  well ; 

once  of  a  woman  I  was  borne ; 
yett  fibr  noe  birth  tluit  Mary  bore, 

thy  smocke  shall  not  be  left  here  ypon." 

bnt  then  shoe  pnt  of  hor  head  geere  ffine ; 

shce  hadd  billaments  '  worth  a  lOOf ; 
the  hayre  that  was  ypon  this  bony  wench  head,' 

conered  her  bodye  downe  to  the  g^and. 

then  he  pnlled  forth  a  Scottish  brand, 
&  held  itt  there  in  his  owne  right  hand ;  ^ 

saics,  "whether  wilt  thon  dye  ypon  my  sworfs 
point,  Ladye, 
or  thow  wilt  ^  goe  naked  home  againe  ?  " 

"  my  liffe  is  sweet,  then  Str,"  said  shee, 
"  therfore  I  pray  yon  leane  mee  with  mine ; 

before  I  wold  dye  on  yowr  swords  point, 
I  had  rather  goe  naked  home  againe. 

"  my  ffathor,"  shee  sayes,  "  is  a  right  good  Erie 

as  any  remaines  in  his  conntzye ; 
if  ener  he  doe  yoifr  body  take, 

yotir  snro  to  fflower  a  gallow  tree ; 

"  &  I  hane  7  brethren,"  shee  sayes,^ 
"  &  they  are  all  hardy  men  &  bold  ; 

giff  ener  th£  doc  yotir  body  take, 
yon  mnst  nener  gang  qnicke  oner  the  mold." 


•  she  sayee. — ^P. 

'  habiUimenta,  dress,  doaths. — ^P. 

*  but  .  .  .  upon  her  head. — ^P. 


^  And  there  he  held  it  ibidi  vo^ 
—P.  •  wilt  thoiL-P. 

'  And  seren  fanthren  I  haTeibo  ^^ 
—P. 
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"if  yoccr  ffatbcr  be  a  right  good  Erlo 

as  any  remaines  in  his  owne  conntiyo, 
tnah  I  he  shall  neuer  mj  bodj  take, 
8        lie  gang  see  fiast  oner  >  the  sea ! 

''  if  you  haue  7  brethren,"  he  sajcs, 

"  if  they  be  nener  soe  hardy  or  bold ; 
tosh !  they  shall  nen^  my  body  take ; 
!        lie  gang  soe  ffast  into  the  Scottish  mold  !  " 


Yonng 
Andrew  says 
ho'll 


nail  fmra  bcr 
father, 


andtako 
refnge  iu 
Scotland 
from  her 
brothers. 


Now  this  Ladyo  is  gone  to  her  Bothers  hall 
when  eneiy  body  their  rest  did  take ; 

but  the  Erie  which  was  her  ffather  [dear]  ^ 
lay  waken  for  his  deere  daughters  sake. 


Tholody 
RooRhomo, 


"  but  who  is  thaiy"  her  fiather  can  say,^ 
"  thai  soe  prinilyo  knowee  that  pinn  *  ?  " 

"  its  Hellen,  yowr  owno  deere  daughter,  ffathcr  *  ! 
I  pray  yon  rise  and  lett  me  in." 


her  father 
hears  her, 


•  "noe,  by  my  hood^  !  "  quoth  her  ffather  then, 
"  my  [house]  thoust '  neuer  come  wtthin, 
without  I  had  my  red  gold  againe." 


bnt  won't  let 
her  in  till 
she  brings 
back  his 
gold. 


"  nay,  yowr  gold  is  gone,  ffather  !  "  said  shee.^ 
"  then  naked  thou  came  into  this  world, 
and  naked  thou  shalt  retume  againe." 


She  says  it's 
gone. 


**  nay !  god  fforgaue  his  death,  father  !  "  shee  sayos, 
3         "4  soe  I  hope  you  will  doe  mee." 

away,  away,  thou  cursed  woman  !  j^onrseB 

bop. 

I  pray  god  an  ill  death  thou  may  dyo ! "  [page  294] 


<( 


(( 


lienoe  o're. — ^P. 

i«tt.— P. 

so  8»y.— P. 

pinn.    Gompero  toL  i.  p.  249, 1.  38, 

iiirled  Tpon  a  pinn.* — F. 

bere.— P. 


•  0  no,  0  no,  I  will  not  rise.— P. 
'  Rood.— P. 

■  my  House  thou. — ^P. 

•  0  pardon,  pardon  me,  she  sayw. 
For  all  your  red  gold  it  ib  taen. — P. 
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Ha:  heart 
buTBU,  and 
Mbe  falls 


sbee  stood  soe  long  quacking  on  the  ground 
I  la        till*  her  hart  itt  burst  *  in  three, 

&  then  shee  ffell  dead  downe  in  a  swoond ; 
&  this  was  the  end  of  this  bonny  Ladje. 


In  the 

morning  her 
tether 

■owher 
ooriMe. 


ithe  morning  when  her  fiather  gott '  ypp, 
116        a  pittyfiEull  sight  there  he  might  see  ^ ; 

his  owne  deere  daughter  was  dead  *  without^  Clothes! 
thej  teares  thej  trickeled  fast  ffirom  his  eye; 


He  curses 
his  love  of 
gold, 


sais,  "  fye  of  gold,  and  fiye  of  ffee !  ^ 
120         for  I  sett  soe  much  by  my  red  gold 

that  now  itt  hath  lost  both  my  daughter  and  mee 


»" 


ami  failcA  ae 
a  flower  in 
frost. 


Am  to  yonng 
Andrew, 


h*  hadn't 
gone  half  a 
mile  Into 
Wales 


but  after  ®  this  time  he  neere  dough t  *  good  day, 
but  as^®  flowers  doth  fade  in  the  £Erost, 
124    soe  he  did  wast  &  weare  away. 


but  let  Ys  leaue  talking  of  this  Ladye, 
&  talkc  some  more  of  young  Andrew," 

fibr  {False  he  was  to  this  bonny  Ladye  ; 
more  pitty  that  itt  had  ^*  not  beene  true. 


128 


132 


he  was  not  gone  a  mile  into  the  wild  forrest," 
or  halfe  a  mile  into  the  hart  of  wales, 

but  there  they  cought  him  by  such  a  brauc  wyle 
that  hoe  must  come  to  tell  noe  more  tales. 


"  until.— P. 

*  trul^.— P. 

*  ro«e. — P. 

*  might  he  sec. — P. 

*  there  lay  dead. — P. 

*  any  follows  in  the  MS.,  and  is 
croflsedout — ¥. 

'  O  fye  0  fye  now  on  my  gold 
O  fye  on  gold  &  fye  on  fee. — P. 

'  Thns  haying  lost  his  daughter  fair, 
He  after  &c — ^P. 

*  donght — A.*S.  dugan,  valere,  hinc 
dohtig  Sax.  i.  e.  doughty,  fbrtis,  strenus, 
OloM.  ad  G.  Dong!  —P. 


>•  [insert]  the.- 

**  And  once  more  tell  of  jovng  As* 
drpw.— P. 
"  he  had.--P. 

"  He  scarse  was  from  this  Lsdj  goB^ 

or 
As  he  did  from  this  Lady  go 

And  thro*  the  forest  past  his  nj 
A  furious  wolf  did  him  beset 
And  there   this  peijured  ksy** 
did  slay. — P. 
And  toward  the  woods  had  gW^ 
away. — ^P. 
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ffnll  soone  a  wolfe  did  of  him  smell, 
&  8hee  came  roaring  like  a  beare, 
&  gaping  like  a  ffeend  of  bell ; 


before  a 
wolf 
attfldEed 
him. 


6    soe  thej  fibnght  together  like  2  Lyons  [there],' 
A  fire  beiweene  them  2  glashet  oat ; 
th6  raoght  eche  other  such  a  great  rappe, 

thai  there  young  Andrew  was  slaine,  well  I  wott.  uiied  him. 


but '  now  young  Andrew  he  is  dead ; 

but  he  was  neuer  buryed  vnder  mold ; 
for  ther  as  the  wolfe  devoured  him, 

there  '  lyes  all  this  great  erles  gold. 


ffins. 


and  eat  him 
np. 


Percy  has  added  there,  and  marked 
ine  aa  part  of  the  yerse  above. — F. 


«  And.— P. 

*  And  there  &c — ^P. 


ir^  has  marked  m  red  ink  brackets, 
onission,  the  following  words  or  parts 
lem: 

as,  1.  142. 

n,  ^nener,  I.  141. 

father,  L  107. 

but,  L  97. 

deere,  L  96. 

in  o/iato,  1.  92. 

with,  L  74. 


point,  Ladye,  L  71. 

this  bony  wench,  1.  67. 

vp  ©/"vpon,  L  64,  60,  29. 
In  line  8  he  marks  cdd  neuer  to  be 
transposed  to  neuer  cold.  In  other  poems 
I  have  not  noticed  these  red  ink  marks. 
They  would  have  sweUed  the  notes  too 
much,  and  there  are  plenty  of  Percy's 
alterations  already. 
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91  :  Iiffffe  :^ 

**  A  JIG,"  says  Nares,  "  meant  anciently  not  only  a  merry  dance, 
but  merriment  and  humour  in  writing,  and  particularly  a  ballad. 
Thus  when  Polonius  objects  to  the  Player's  speech,  Hamlet 
Barcastically  observes, 

He*8  for  tkjigg  or  a  talo  of  bawdry  or  he  sleeps. — (HamL  ii.  2.) 

He  does  not  mean  a  dance  (which  then  players  did  not  under- 
take), but  ludicrous  dialogue  or  a  ballad.  ...  In  the  Harleian 
collection  of  old  ballads  are  many  under  the  title  of  jigs;  bs 
*  A  Northern  Jige,  called  Daintie,  come  thou  to  me,*  *  A  menj 
new  Jigge  or  the  pleasant  Wooing  between  Klit  and  Pegge,'  4c 
So  in  the  Fatal  Contract  by  Hemmings, 

We'll  hear  yonrjiffff : 
How  18  your  ballad  titled? — (Act  iv.  sc.  4.) 

Thus: 

A  small  matter!  you'll  fiud  it  worth  M<>g  of  Westminster,  although  it  be  bats 
bare  jig.— <Hog  hath  lost,  &c.    0.  PL  vi.  385.) 

It  appears  that  this  jig  was  a  ballad." 

The  following  specimen  of  the  Jig  Dialogical  is  a  sort  of 
vulgar  reproduction  of  the  Nut-Brown  Maid.  The  mode  and 
circumstances  of  life  depicted  in  the  original  ballad  had  passed  out 
of  date ;  the  old  order  had  given  place  to  a  new.  A  new  audience-- 
new  chronologically,  new  socially — demanded  a  new  version—* 
"  people's  edition,"  so  to  speak.  The  lover  who  here  tests  to 
mistress  is  no  knight,  but  a  common  soldier ;  the  mistress  is 
no  highborn  lady,  but  a  common  woman.  And  these  personal 
changes  are  characteristic  of  the  others  which  the  old  ballad  has 
undergone,  to  take  its  present  shape.    No  such  transmutations 

'  Pepys,  iv.  42.    A  Poetical  Dialogue  between  a  Soldier  &  his  Mistress,  not  on* 
like  the  Nut-brown  Maid. — ^P. 
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e  likely  to  be,  from  a  literary  point  of  view^  successful.  This 
le  is  not.  But  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  too  great  to  be 
together  destroyed,  however  rude  the  hands  that  handle  it. 
)mething  of  the  charm  of  the  NutrBrovm-  Maid  lingers  around 
lis  Jig. 

Other  handlers  of  the  old  ballad  turned  it  to  a  religious  sense. 
se  the  New  Nofbrovme  Mayd  upon  the  Passion  of  Christ  in 
[r.  Hazlitt's  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England. 


iMTe 


yon. 


"  MaEQRETT,  my  sweetest  margett !  I  must  goe ! 
most  dere  to  mee  that  neuer  ^  may  be  soe ; 
as  ffortane  willes,  I  cannott  itt  deny." 
4   "  then  know  thy  loue,  thy  Margarott,  shee  must  dye."  a^^  ^" 


**  Not  ffor  the  gold  that  eaer  CrcBSsns  hadd, 
wold  I  once'  see  thy  sweetest  lookes  soe  &de ; 
nor  *  ffor  all  that  my  eyes  did  euer  *  see, 
8   wold  I  once  part  thy  sweetest  loue  from  mee ; 

*'  The  King  comands,  &  I  must  to  the  warres." 
"thers  •  others  more  enow  to  end  those  cares." 
''  but  I  am  one  appointed  ffor  to  goe, 
12   &  I  dare  not  ffor  my  liffe  once  say  noe." 

"  O  marry  mee,  &  you  may  stay  att  home  ! 
fiuU  30  weekes  you  know  that  I  am  gone.^" 
*'  theres  time  enough ;  another  ffather  take  ; 
16   heele  loue  thee  well,  &  not  thy  child  forsake." 

*'  And  haue  I  doted  ouer  thy  sweetest  fface  P 
&  dost  infriTig  the  things  I  haue  in  chase, 
thy  ffaith,  I  meane  P  but  I  will  wend  with  thee." 
10    "  itt  is  to  fiar  ffor  Pegg  to  goe  with  mee." 


Not  tor  the 
world  would 
I  make  yon 
Md, 


bntlmntt 
to  the  wan. 


**  Harry  me 
and  stay  at 
homer* 

Get  another 
father  f6r 
your  child. 


"No.Ilore 
yon 


and  win  00 
with  yon. 


•  Le.  never  hereafter. — H. 

'  There  ia  a  mark  like  an  t  undotted 
ifore  the  o. — ^F. 

•  nor  yet. — P. 


*  Only  half  the  «  or  0  in  the  MS.— F. 
»  There's.— P. 

•  i.c.  with  Child.— P. 
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m 

your  iwofd, 


*'  I  will  goe  with  thee,  my  lone,  boih  night  and  day, 
&  I  will  beare  thy  sword  like  lakyney ;  Lead  the  way!"* 
*'  but  wee  most  ryde,  &  will  you  ffoUow  then 
24    amongst  a  troope  of  vs  ^^ts  *  armed  men  ?  " 


ctoanyour 
bone, 


*'  He  beare  thy  Lanoe,  &  grinde  thy  stirropp  too, 
lie  rab  thy  horsse,  &  more  then  thai  Be  doo." 
**  but  Margretts  ffingars,  they  be  all  to  fSne 
38    to  stand  &  waite  when  shoe  shaJll  see  mee  dine," 


wait  on  joa. 


*'  Qe  see  yon  dine,  &  wayte  still  att  your  backe, 
He  giue  you  wine  or  any  thing  yon  Lacke." 
"  but  youle  repine  when  you  shall  see  mee  hane 
32    a  dainly  wench  that  is  both  fl&ne  &  braue.*' 


loTeyoor 
waudiy 


"  De  love  thy  wench,  my  sweetest  loue,  I  vow,  tm^^^ 
He  watch  the  time  when  shee  may  pleasure  yon !  '* 
*'  but  you  will  greeue  to  see  vs  lye  in  bedd ; 
36    &  you  must  watch  still  in  anothers  steede." 


Me  joQ  deep 
with  her, 


*'  Qe  watch  my  loue  to  see  you  take  your  rest ; 
&  when  you  sleepe,  then  shall  I  thinke  me  blest** 
*'  the  time  will  come,  deliuered  you  must  bee ; 
40    then  in  the  campe  you  will  discredditt  mee." 


'<  He  goe  fi&om  thee  beffor  thai  time  shalbee ; 

when  all  his  well,  my  loue  againe  Qe  see." 

*'  all  will  not  serue,  fibr  Margarett  may  not  goe ; 

Yoa  iiiiiitii*t 

go  with  me.     44    then  doe  resolue,  my  loue,  what  else  to  doe." 


•ndlesTe 
jon  before 
my  own 


"Tbenm 
dle,loTing 
yoaitilL'* 

No,rUftop 
with  JOQ, 


*'  Must  I  not  goe  ?  why  then,  sweete  loue,  adew! 
needs  must  I  dye,  but  yet  in  dying  trew!" 
"  a !  stay  '  my  loue  !  I  loue  my  Margarett  well, 
48    &  heere  I  wow  ^  wtth  Margarett  still  to  dwell ! " 


*  along  the  way. — P. 
•alL— P. 


»  Ah!  stay.— P. 
«  ««T.— P. 
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*^  GKne  me  thy  hand !  ihj  Margarett  lines  againe !  " 
«  heeres '  my  hand !  De  neuer  breed  thee  paine !        ^'^ 
I  kifise  mj  lone  in  token  that  is  soe ; 
52    wee  will  be  wedd :  come,  Margarett,  let  vb  goe."        w^** 

ffins. 

*  here  ia. — P. 
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Cfflamort : ' 

Lin  Six  Parts.— P.] 

This  romance  has  been  printed  among  the  Thornton  Romances 
for  the  Camden  Society  from  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  of 
Cambridge  (Ff.  ii.  38),  the  copies  of  it  and  DegrevarU  made  by 
Thornton  "  unfortimately  being  imperfecf    There  is  another 
copy  among  the  MSS.  Cotton  (Calig.  A.  11).     The  Percy  FoUo 
copy  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time :  **  A  single  leaf  of  another 
early  copy/'  as  Mr.  Halliwell^  the  editor  of  the  Thornton  Bo- 
niances,  informs  us^  '^  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Lord 
Francis  Egerton.      It  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1508  by 
Walter  Chapman^  and  subsequently  at  London  by  Copland  and 
Walley.     Shakespeare  may  possibly  have  had  this  hero  in  his 
mind  when  he  calls  one  of  his  characters  by  his  name  in  the 
T%vo  Gentlemen  of  Verona :  *  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fidr  Sir 
Eglamore?'    The  name^  however^  appears  to  have  passed  into 
a  kind  of  proverb.     So  in  Dekker's  Satiromaatix :  *  Adieu,  Sir 
Eglamorel   adieu,  lute-string,   curtain-rod,  goose-quill!'     The 
name  of  Torrent  of  Portugal  is  partly  foimded  upon  the  story 
related  in  Sir  Eglamore.    The  names  are  changed,  but  the  re- 
semblance is  too  striking  to  have  been  the  result  of  chance.    The 
treachery  of  the  sovereign,  the  prowess  of  the  knight^  the  indis- 
cretions and  misfortunes  of  the  lady,  and  the  happy  conclusioDfl 

1  The  readings  marked  T.  are  from  Camden  Society  in  1S44.    Verj  few  of 

the  Thornton  MS.,   '  Sir  Eghunonr  of  the  rcry  many  differences  between  the 

Artois  *  (MS.  Syr  Egyllamowre  of  Artas)  two  texts  are  giyen. — F. 
as   edited    by  Mr.    Ualliwcll  for    the 
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of  her  misfortones — these  form  the  leading  incidents  of  each 
romance.  Torrent  of  Portugal  is  preserved  in  a^  unique  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century^  in  the  Ghetham  Library  at 
Manchester : 

Here  bygynneth  a  good  tale 
Of  Torrent©  of  Portingale : 

and  although  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  errors  of  the  scribe, 
contains  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable.  As  this  poetical 
tale  has  recently  been  published^  there  is  no  necessity  for  proving 
in  this  place  a  similarity  that  will  be  at  once  detected  by  the 
reader;  but  there  is  perhaps  a  secret  history  attached  to  the 
source  of  these  romances  that  remains  to  be  unravelled/' 

Ellis  makes  the  abstract  he  gives  of  Eglamore  from  the  copy 
printed  by  Walley.  All  at  all  important  differences  between  the 
Thornton  copy  and  ours  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Fumivall  in  the 
notes. 

The  romance  is  certainly  of  more  than  usual  merit — less  prolix 
and  garrulous,  or  rather  of  more  interesting  gamdity.  Many  of 
its  ^  positions  "  are  indeed  of  the  kind  commonest  in  romantic 
literature,  as  the  passage  of  the  squire's  love  for  his  lord's 
daughter,  the  combat  with  the  giant^  the  unconsummated 
marriage  of  a  son  and  his  mother.  No  one  of  them  perhaps 
can  be  pronounced  novel  The  stories  of  a  woman's  exposure 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  seas,  and  of  the  carrying  off  of 
her  son  by  a  great  bird,  are  well  known  elsewhere — in  Chaucer's 
Man  of  Latv*8  Tcde^  and  among  the  l^ends  of  the  house  of 
Stanley — and  are  undoubtedly  of  extreme  antiquity.  But  there 
are  other  charms  besides  novelty  of  incident.  These  can  make 
old  things  new,  can  endow  with  spirit  and  vigour  the  form  that 
is  worn  and  wasted.  The  minstrel  who  wrote,  or  rather  trans- 
lated, this  piece,  if  a  minstrel  he  was,  as  verses  1227-9  might 
suggest,  told  an  old  tale  freshly, — ^a  tale  of  love  much  crossed 
and  thwarted,  but  prosperous  in  the  end — of  treachery,  potent 
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and  prevailing  for  a  while,  but  at  last  shown  futile  and  £fttal — 
of  strange  partings  and  yet  stranger  meetings. 

Full  true  it  im,  bj  god  in  hearen, 
That  men  meet  at  unset  steren. 

Thrice  old  themes  these ;  but  in  the  hands  of  this  romance-writer 
made  juvenescent 

Such  an  union  between  mother  and  son  as  that  which  occurs 
in  Eglamore  is  a  very  fiEivourite  arrangement  with  the  old 
romance-writers.    It  immediately  precedes  and  generally  brings 
about  the  Atfofpmpiaif*    Thus  the  eztremest  alarm  and  horror 
immediately  introduce  the  extremest  delight*    Fear  and  joy  are 
brought  into  the  closest  juxtaposition.  The  romance-writer  could 
conceive  of  no  more  terrible  disturbance  and  overthrow  of  the 
order  of  nature  than  that  fearful  conversion  of  a  mother  into  a 
wife^  a  son  into  a  husband — that  ruin  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  domestic  relations.     Though  bold  enough  to  describe  it  as 
possible,  and,  indeed,  imminent,  he  never  dares  to  let  it  actually 
come  to  pass.    He  never  lets  the  ghastly  shade  become  a  living 
thing.    The  Chreek  poets  too  regarded  this  same  connection  as 
the  culminating  horror.    In  their  eyes,  too,  conflicts  between 
finther  and  son,  love  other  than  pious  between  son  and  mother, 
appeared  the  most  firightfid  of  all  possible  frightfulnessea.     But 
they  went  further  than  the  old  romance-writers.    They  were  not 
content  with  the  apprehension ;  they  did  not  shrink  firom  the  act. 
What  in  the  romances  is  only  threatened,  is  in  the  Greek  Iq^end 
perpetrated.   Hideous  possibilities  becom^there  yet  more  hideous 
realities.     Eve  in  the  one  case  only  fingers  the  apple;  in  the 
other  she  plucks  and  eats  it.    Medieval  feeling  was  the  mwe 
delicate  and  sensitive  in  this  respect    Its  poet  ever  ayerts  the 
horrible  catastrophe.    As  the  storm  is  on  the  point  of  bursting, 
and  the  nymphs  with  wild  firantic  faces  stand  ready  to  ^  shriek 
on  the  mountain,"  suddenly  the  sky  clears,  there  are  pious 
embracings,  the  domestic  sanctities  are  preserved  and  ratified. 
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[Part  I.] 

[How  :EglAmore  loved  Christabell,  and  undertook  three  Deeds  of  Arms  to  win  her.] 

I 
lESUS  :  Christ,  heauen  king ! 
grant  ys  all  his  deere  blessinge, 
&  bnilde  vs  [in]  *  his  bower  * ! 
4    &  giue  them  [ioye]  '  that  will  heare 
of  Elders  that  before  vs  were, 

that  lined  in  gpreat  honor .^ 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  Knight 
8    that  was  both  *  hardye  &  wight, 
&  stifie  in  eueiye  stower; 
&  wher  any  deeds  of  armes  were, 
hee  wan  the  prize  wtth  sheeld  &  speare, 
IS        &  ener  he  was  the  flower. 


Chri0t,bleM 


and  give 
joy  to  thoM 
that  lore  old 
heroes 1 


mtelljoa 
of  ahaidj 
Imight 


who  always 
won  the 
prise. 


2 

In  Artoys  the  Ksdght  was  borne, 
&  his  ffiither  him  befome ; 
listen ;  I  will  yon  say.* 
16    S^r  Prinsamoure  the  Erie  hight ; 
&  Eglamore  th6  hight  [the]  Knight  ^ 

that  cnrteons  was  alway ; 
&  he  was  for  a  man  ^  yerament, 
20    With  the  Erie  was  he  bent,^ 
to  none  he  wold  say  nay.*® 


He  was  bom 
in  Artqys, 


his  name 

was 

Bglamore; 


he  was  a 
man, 
and  never 
rpfused  a 
fight. 


*  in. — ^T.    in. — ^P.    bulde,  shelter,  as 
m  YoL  i.  p.  27,  L  11.— F. 

*  hours.— P. 

*  wye. — ^T.  joye. — ^P. 

*  honoore. — ^P. 

»  holds.— P.    hardy.— T. 

*  Pwcy  maiks  to  come  after  this  : 

For  that  he  was  a  man  full  bolde 
With  the  Erie  was  he  holde 
In  hoosholde  nyght  &  day. 

The  Tfaoniton  MS.  has : 


To  dedes  of  armes  he  ys  wente, 
Wyth  the  Erie  of  Aztas  he  ys  lente. 
He  fsylyth  hym  not  nyffht  nor  daye. 
'  Sir  E^lam!*  than  hygnt  the  knyght. 

— P.    Si^  Egyllamowre  men  calle  the 

knyjt.- T. 
'  And  for  he  was  a  man. — P. 
•  lente. — P.    he  ys  lente. — T. 
••  To  no  man  he  wolde. — P.    T.  has : 

Whylle  the  erle  had  him  in  holde. 
Of  dedes  of  armes  he  was  holde, 
For  no  man  seyde  he  nay. — ^F. 
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The  Sari  of 
Artoys 
hM  a  lovely 
daughter, 


ChrUtabeU. 


Eglamore 
loTwhor, 


the  Erlo  had  noe  Child  but  one, 
a  maiden  as  white  as  whalles  bono,* 
24         that  his  right  hejre  shold  bee ; 
Ghristabell  was  the  Ladyes  name  ; 
a  ffairer  maid  then  shee  was  ano 
was  none  '  in  christeniye. 
28    Christabell  soe  well  her  bore; 
the  Erie  loned  nothing  more 

then  his  daughter  firee  ; 
soe  did  that  gentle  knight 
3S    that  was  soe  full  of  might ; 
it  was  the  more  pitiye. 


and  the 
loToihim. 


Strange 
lords  oome 
to  woo  her. 


A  toamfljia 
held. 


and 

Eglamore 
nnhorMtall 
hersoiton. 


3 

the  knight  was  both  hardy  &  snell, 
&  knew  the  ladye  loned  him  well. 
86        listen  a  while  &  dwell : 

Lords  came  ffirom  many  a  Land 
her  to  haue,  I  vnderstand, 
wtth  fforce  ffold  '  and  ffell. 
40     Sir  Prinsamonre  then  did  crye 
strong  lasting  &  tomamentrye  ^ 

for  the  lone  of  ChristabelL 
what  man  that  did  her  crane, 
44    snch  stroakes  Eglamore  him  gane, 
that  downe  right  he  ffell. 


Heopenihia 
heart  to  hifl 


lain. 


to  his  chamberlaine  ^  then  gan  he  saw,^ 
"  firom  thee  I  cann  hyde  nought  away/ 
48         (where  they  did  together  rest  ^ ;) 
*'  ffaire  ffrand,  nought  to  laine, 
my  councell  thou  wold  not  saine ; 
On  thee  is  all  my  trust." 


[page  296] 


'  ivory. — F.    as  fiiire. — T.  »  Bqn^er,    (with    altered     Kiiea)-— T 

•  not — P,   Ther  waa  none  soche. — T.  See  squier,  st  9.  L  111  below. — ^F. 

•  fePM  fblke.— T.  •  say.— P. 

•  Syr  E^yllamowre  he  dud  to  crye  '  reet.— P.    Rell  altered  into  rttt  ii» 
Of  de£e  of  annys  ntterly^— T.  the  HE^F. 
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62    ''  Master^^^  bee  said,  "  par  ma  fay, 
what-Boeuer  yon  to  me  say, 

I  shall  itt  nener  out  cast." 
'<  the  Erles  daughter,  see  god  me  sauc, 
66    the  lone  of  her  but  that  I  hane, 
my  liffe  itt  may  not  Last." 


and  tKn  ho 

BhaUdle 

nnlemhe 

can  win 

Christabell'B 

love. 


''Mof^,'*  said  the  young  man  ffrcc, 
"  yon  hane  told  me  yowr  prinityo ; 
60        I  will  gine  yon  answero 
to  this  tale :  I  vnderstand 
yon  are  a  knight  of  litle  Land, 
&  mnch  wold  hane  more ; 
64    If  I  shold  to  that  Ladye  goe 
&  show  your  hart  &  lone, 

shee  lightlye  wold  let  me  &ro ; 
the  man  thut  heweth  oner  hye, 
68    some  chipp  ffalleth  on  his  eye ; 
thns  doth  it  ener  &re. 


The  cham- 
berlain 


that 

Eglamonia 
too  poor, 

the  lady 
wouldn't 
listen  to 
him; 


thom 

h(^wingtoo 
htffhget 
chiiM  in 
their  eye. 


6 

''  remember  lAastery  of  one  thing,^ 
that  shee  wold  hane  both  Erie  &  King, 

72        &  many  a  bold  Barron  alsoo  ; 
the  Ladye  will  hane  none  of  those, 
bnt  in  her  maidenhead  hold ;  * 
ffor  wist  her  ffather,  by  heanen  'Kmg, 

76     that  yon  were  sett  on  snch  a  thingo, 
right  deere  itt  shold  be  bonght. 
trow  yee  shee  wold  King  fibrsako, 
&  snch  a  simple  knight  take, 

80        bnt  if  yon  hane  loned  her  of  old  ?  " 


Bat  jet  the 
refiuee  her 
rich  Buitore, 


and  that 
mnst  be  for 
Bglamore'B 
lOTe. 


Sjr,    than    vnbe-thanke    on   thys 

'  ^  wyUe  scfae  not  have  of  thoo. 
But  in  godanat  bar  boldyth  so. 


The  which  y  trowe  ys  for  thy  lore 
and  no  mo. — ^T. 
T.    also    transpoflOfl   the   next   two 
tripleta. — F. 
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Ind0edia£ 


WglMnnreit 
worth  may 
flTeotber 

knUnftfk 


toonif 


•ndpnji 
God 


to  give  him 

OlurtotabeU 

MhiiwUiu 


ihe  knight  answerd  fiull  mild : 
*'  eoer  since  I  was  a  Child 
thou  hast  beene  loaed  of '  mee. 
84     in  any  insting  or  any  stower, 
saw  yon  me  hane  any  dishonor 

in  battell  where  I  hane  bee  ?  " 
''  Nay,  Mo^er,  att  all  rights 
S8    yon  are  one  of  the  best  knights 
in  all  Christentye ; 
in  deeds  of  armes,  by  god  aline, 
thy  body  is  worth  other  5." 
92        "  gramercy,  Str,"  sayd  hee : 

8 
Eglamore  sighed,  &  said  noe  more, 
bnt  to  his  Chamber  gan  hee  fiare, 
that  richelye  was  wronght. 
96    to  god  his  hands  he  held  vp  soone, 
"  Lord  I  "  he  said,  ''  grant  me  a  boono 

as  thon  on  roode  me  bought ! 
the  Erles  daughter,  fl^Eure  &  ffree, 
100    tJiai  shoe  may  my  wiffe  bee, 

ffor  shee  is  most  in  my  thought ; 
that  I  may  wed  her  to  my  wiffe, 
&  in  loy  to  lead  our  liffe ;  * 
104        from  care  then  were  I  brought." 


Neztdajbe 


*ktttn  t  Ro 
to  dine  in 
Hall. 

ChrUtobell 
aaki  where 
heie. 


108 


on  the  morrow  tJuit  maiden  small 
eate  with  her  fiather  in  the  hall, 

that  was  soe  fiiire  &  bright, 
all  the  knights  were  at  meato  saue  hee ; 
the  Ladye  said,  "  for  gods  pittye ! 

where  is  Str  Eglamore  my  Knight? 


>  lente  wyth.— T. 


'  and  sethen  veehet  in  my  lilb. — ^T. 
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his  squior  answord  with  hoan  jo  chccrc, 
'*  he  is  sioke,  &  dead  ffaH  necro, 

he  prayeth  you  of  a  sight ; 
he  is  now  cast  in  such  a  care, 
bat  if  he  mends  not  of  his  £Eure 

he  lineth  not  to  night." 


"He  is 
newly  de«d, 
andprapto 
eeofoa/* 


10 

the  Erie  vnto  his  daughter  spake, 
<*  damsell,"  he  said,  *'  for  god  sake 
listen  vnto  mee! 
!0    after  me,  doe  as  I  thee  hend ;  ^ 
to  his  chamber  see  thou  wend, 

ffor  hee  was  curteous  &  ffreo ; 
ffuU  trulye  with  his  intent, 
14    with  lusting  &  in  Tumament, 
he  said  vs  neucr  nay ; 
if  any  deeds  of  armos  wore, 
he  wan  the  prize  with  tumay  ^  clccrc ; 
8        our  worshippo  for  eucr  and  aye." 


[pogo297] 


TheBirl 

oiuurgQB 

ChrifltaboU 


togoa 
B^lami 


and  SCO 
ore, 


who  never 
refTMOda 


and  always 
won  the 
inrlzc. 


11 

then  after  meato  that  Ladyc  gent 
did  affler  her  fathers  coniandomcnt,^ 

shee  busked  her  to  wend, 
forth  shee  went  wtthouton  more, 
for  nothing  wold  shee  spare, 

but  went  there  as  hee  Lay.'* 
"  Mastery"  said  the  squior,  "  bo  of  good  checre, 
heere  cometh  the  Erles  daughter  decrc, 

some  words  to  you  to  say." 


After  Hall, 


ChristabcU 


ROCS  to 

Kglomorc, 


er  mete  do  ye  sm  hyndo. — T.  Sco 
meate,*  ut  1 1, 1.  129.  But*  after 
y  mean,  by  my  direction,  soo  1. 
ni^  I  do  not  know  hend  in  the 
tell,  bid.— F. 

n.  A  A 


-  jumey. — T. 

"  Only  half  the  first  »  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  T.  puts  in  three  linos  in  which  Chris- 
taboll  asks  the  squire  how  Eglamore  is. 
— F. 
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•nd 
bow  he  U. 


"Dying  for 
lore  of  you.* 


•*rmT«y 
■orryto 


''Then  be 
my  wUc** 


12 

&  then  said  that  Ladyo  bright^ 
^^how  fiireih  Str  KgHwnore  mj  Knight^ 
140        /Aat  is  a  man  right  ffiure  ?  " 

**  forsoothe,  Ladye,  as  yon  may  see, 
with  woe  I  am  bound  for  the  lone  of  yee, 
in  longing  &  in  care.'* 
144     '*  Sir,"  shee  said,  *^  by  gods  pitiyo, 
if  yon  be  agrreened  ^  ffor  mee, 

itt  wold  greene  me  fall  sore !" 
"  damsell,  if  I  might  tome  to  liffe, 
148    I  wold  bane  yon  to  my  wiffe, 
if  itt  yowr  will  were." 


•«  Toa're  a 

noble 

knl^it, 

•ndnuuifiil 
inflghft. 


Aikmy 
tatiMOt, 


•ndifhc 


IwilL' 


13 

"  Sir,"  shee  said,  "  soc  mote  I  thoc^ 
yon  arc  a  Noble  Knight  and  ffinoc, 
152        &  come  of  gentle  blood ; 

a  manfall  man  yon  are  in  ffeild 
to  win  the  gree  with  spearo  &  sheeld 
nobly  by  the  roode ; 
156     Str,  att  my  ffather  read  yon  witt,' 
&  see  what  hee  will  say  to  itt ; 

or  if  his  will  bee  good, 
&  if  thai  hee  be  att  assent, 
160    as  I  am  true  Ladie  &  gent, 
my  will  it  shalbe  good." 


Rgfaanofois 


164 


14 


the  Knight  desired  noe  other  *  blisso 
when  he  had  gotten  his  grantesso,^ 

bnt  made  royall  ^  cheere ; 
he  comanded  a  Sqiner  to  goo 


*  The  rr  is  much  liko  u  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  T.  makes  tho  lady  take  the  <A«k 
Papa'  on  hemclf,  aixl  when  thej  aru 
•gieed,  she'll  not  fiul  £glamore.~F. 


•  kepte  DO  mow.— T. 

*  geton  graunt  of  thys.— *• 
f  hur  f  uUc  gode.— T. 
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to  ffeitch  gold,  a  100  *  or  towe, 
&  giue  the  ^  Maidens  deero. 
168    Sir  EglamoTC  said,  '*  soe  hane  I  blisse ! 
to  yoiiT  marriage  I  giue  yon  this, 

flfor  yee  nener  come  hcero  yore." 
the  Lady  then  thanked  &  kissed  the  Knujld; 
172     shee  tooke  her  leane  anon-right^ 

"  farwell,  my  tme  sonne  deere."  ^ 


and  gives 

Ohristabell's 

nuddena 


Christabdl 
klBflcshim, 


15 

then  homeward  shee  tooke  the  way.^ 
"  welcome !  "  sayd  the  Brie,  "  in  ffay, 
i?6        tell  meo  how  hane  yee  doone. 

say,  my  daughter  as  white  as  any  flower, 
how  fi'areth  my  knight  Sir  Eglamoro  P  ** 
&  shee  answered  him  soone: 
180    ''  fibrsooth,  to  mee  he  hartilye  sware 
he  was  amended  of  his  care, 

good  comfort  hath  hee  tane  ; 
he  told  me  &  my  maidens  hende, 
184     that  hee  vnto  the  riuor  wold  wend 
with  hounds  &  hawkes  right." 


goeebaok  to 


and  tells  him 
Sir 

Bglamorois 
quite  well. 


and  is  going 

oat 

hawking. 


16 

the  Erie  said,  '^  soe  Mote  I  thee, 
with  him  will  I  ryde  that  sight  to  sec, 

188        to  make  my  hart  more  light."  '' 
on  the  morrow,  when  itt  was  day, 
Sir  Eglamore  tooke  the  way 
to  the  riuer  flail  right. 

192    the  Erie  made  him  redye  there, 
&  both  rode  to  they  riuer 


Next  day 
Eglamore 

and  tboEarl 
hawk 


>  and  take  an  honduid  pownd.—T.  *  Crystyabelle  hath  takyn  hur  way. 

*  hup.— -T.  — T. 

•  And  soyde  *  Farewollo  my  fepc.'— T.  »  For  comforte  of  that  knygfat— T. 

aa2 
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•ndaro 

pleMuift 

togeihor. 


196 


to  800  some  ffairc  fflight. 
all  tlicj  day  they  made  good  cheere 
a  wrath  began,  as  you  may  heare, 

long  ere  itt  was  night.* 


BntocNning 
home, 
"Enlaman 
Mkslf  the 
Bar)  win 
hear  him. 

Certainly, 


i( 


I  like  to 
hear  yon: 


yoa*rcthe 
best  knight 
in  the  land.** 


"Whon  wiU 
yomr 

dangfatorbe 
betaotlwl?'' 


17 

as  they  rode  homeward  in  tho  way, 
Sir  Elglamore  to  tho  Erie  gan  say, 
200        "  My  lord,  will  you  now  *  heare  ?  " 
"  all  ready,  Eglamore ;  in  fiay, 
whatsoener  you  to  me  say, 
to  me  itt  is  fiull  deere  ; 
204     ffor  why,  the  doughtyest  art  thou 
that  dwelleth  in  this  Land  now, 

for  to  bcare  sheeld  &  speare.'  " 
"  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  of  change, 
208     ChristaboU  yot<r  daughter  firoe, 

when  shall  sheo  haue  a  ffeere  ?  " 


[pi«eW] 


"I  know  no 
one  wliom 
she  would 
have." 


"OiTBher 
tome." 


"  I  will,  and 
allArtols 
too.  if  yon*ll 
do  Sdoodsof 
arm«  for 
her.- 


"  Thank 
yoal 


18 

the  Erlo  said,  "  soe  god  me  saue, 
I  know  noc  man  that  shoe  wold  haue, 
212        my  daughter  faire  and  cleere." 
"  now,  good  Lore?,  I  you  pray, 
for  I  haue  serued  you  many  a  day, 
to  giue  me  her  withoutcn  nay." 
216     the  Erie  said,  "  by  gods  paine, 
if  thou  her  winno  as  I  shall  saine, 

by  deeds  of  armes  three, 
then  shalt  thou  haue  my  daughter  deere, 
220     &  all  Artois  ffarr  &  neere." 

"  gramercy.  Sir !  "  said  hec. 


*  long  er©  night  it  ▼ere. — ^P. 

•  ye  me. — T. 


*  Awntors  ferre  or  iiere.--T. 
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19 

Sir  Eglaxnoro  [sware  *],  "soe  moto  I  ttieo, 
att  my  ioumey  ^  ffaine  wold  I  be !  " 
224        right  soone  he  made  him  yare. 
ihe  Erie  said,  "  here  by  west 
dwelleth  a  Gyant  in  a  fforrest, — 
ffowler  nooer  saw  I  ore ; — 
228    therin  be  trees  ffairo  &  '  long, 
3  harts  *  ran  them  ^  amongo, 

the  £Eurest  thai  on  ffoot  gone. 
Str,  might  yce  bring  one  away, 
232    then  durst  I  boldly  say 

that  yoe  had  beene  there." 


let  me  go  to 
work  at 

ODC&** 


ThoBarl 


Bglamoro 

hisflnt 

feat: 

togotoa 

Klaiifs 

roroat, 

and  fetch 

him  one  of 

throoharta 

mnnlnff 

about  there. 


20 

^  "  flforsooth,"  said  Eglamoro  then, 
"  if  that  heo  bo  a  Christyan  man, 
236        I  shall  him  nener  fforsake." 
the  Erie  said  in  good  cheere, 
*'  with  him  shalt  then  ffight  in  fecre ; 
his  name  is  Str  Marroccke." 
240    the  Kfnight  thought  on  Ghristabell ; 
he  swore  by  him  that  harrowed  hell, 

him  wold  ho  nener  fforsake. 
"  Sir,  keepe  well  my  Lady  &  my  Land !  " 
244    therto  the  Erie  held  vp  his  hand, 
&  trothes  they  did  strike. 


Bglamoro 
andortakea 
iofctoh  the 
hart. 


and  fight 
tJio  giant 
liaiTocko. 


no  oommlta 
Chriitabdl 
to  her 
father'scarc, 


21 


then  afterwards,  as  I  yon  say. 
Sir  Eglamore  tooko  the  way 


*  The  knyght  Bweryd.— T. 

'  The  0  lookB  like  a  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  Qrpnr  trees  there  growe  owte. — ^T. 
«  Tlie  A  is  like  an  /  m  the  Ma— F. 

*  Grote  hortys  there  walke. — T. 
'  T.  has  for  this  stann: 


Be  Jhesn  swero  the  knyght  than, 
•*  Yf  he  be  ony  Giystyn-man, 

Y  schallo  hym  neTyr  forsake. 
Holdo  well  my  lady  and  my  londe." 
"  jfjs,"  soyde  tne  erle, "  here  myn  honde  T' 

Hys  trowthe  to  hjm  he  stzake. 
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teUiherlio 
tuMimder- 
uUcntlme 
deeds  of 
arms  Cor 
her. 

ChrisUbeU 


hopes  Ood 

wiUbelp 

him. 


248        to  that  Ladje  soo  ffirec : 

^*  damsoll,"  hec  said  to  her  anon, 
''  fifor  jour  Lono  I  hane  Tndertane 
deeds  of  Armes  three." 
252     "  good  Sir,"  shoe  said,  "  be  meny  &  glad ;  * 
ffor  a  worsse  lonmej  yon  neuer  had 

in  noe  chrisiTan  conntrje. 
if  god  grant  firom  his  grace 
256     thai  wee  ^  may  firom  that  lonmey  apaoc, 
god  grant  it  may  be  soc  ' ! 


She  gives 
him  a  grey* 
hoand 


thatnipoU 
down  any 

andaswoxd 


that'll  cat 
any  helm  in 
two. 


22 

"  Sir,  if  yon  be  on  hunting  ffonnd, 
I  shall  yon  gine  a  good  greyhound 
260        t?iai  is  dnn  as  a  doe ; 

ffor  as  I  am  a  tme  gentle  woman, 
there  was  nen^  deere  that  ho  att  ^  ran 
that  might  scape  him  fi&oe : 
264    alsoe  a  sword  I  gine  thee, 
that  was  ffonnd  in  the  sea  ^ ; 
of  such  I  know  noe  moc. 
if  yon  hane  happ  to  keepe  itt  weelc, 
268     there  is  no  helme  of  Iron  nor  Steele 
but  itt  wold  caruc  in  2. 


Bglamoro 
bidsChrista- 
bell  good- 
bye, 


[Part  IL*] 

[How  Eglamoro  killB  the  giant  Manocke  and  a  big  Boar.] 

23 
Eglamoro  kissed  tJiat  Lady  gent ; 
he  tooke  his  leaue,  Sd  fforth  hee  went. 


'  T.  has  for  the  next  fiye  lines : 
For  an  hardere  fytt  noTer  ye  bad. 

Be  God,  in  no  contre ! 
Or  that  yumey  be  OTer  paiisyd, 
For  my  love  yo  schalle  sey  fulle  ofte 
alfas! 

And  so  schallo  y  for  theo. 

»  ye.— P. 


•  80  bee. — P. 

•  beste  that  on  fote.— T.         ^^ 
»  Seynt  Pdnle  fondo  hyt  btheOwW 

g^^ ^. 

•  Part  L  wonld  end  better  witk  Jtaao 
28,  L  341,  where  the  Thornton 
enda  its  "fnrrte  fytt."— F. 
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273 


276 

V  Parte.  ^ 


280 


his  way  now  hath  heo  tanc  ; 
TTho  hyo  strootcs  hold  he  west 
till  ho  came  to  the  flEbrrest ; 

ffarrer  saw  he  neuer  none, 
wtth  trees  of  Cjpresse  lying  ont. 
the  wood  was  walled  ronnd  abowt 

with  strong  walles  of  stone ; 
fibrthe  he  rade,  as  I  ynderstand, 
till  he  came  to  a  gate  that  he  ffand, 

&  therin  is  ho  gone. 


fPW»®3  rktatothe 
foxwt, 


ontcnitby 
a  gate, 


24 

his  home  he  blow  in  that  tydo  ; 
harts  start  vpp  on  enery  side, 
284        &  a  noble  dcore  ^  finll  prest ; 
the  hounds  att  the  deero  gan  bay. 
with  that  heard  the  Qyont  where  ho  lay; 
itt  lett  him  of  his  rest ; 
288     '^  methinkoth,  by  hounds  that  I  hoare, 
that  there  is  one  hunting  '  my  dcaro ; 

it  were  bettor  tJiat  he  cease  ' ! 
by  him  t?iat  wore  the  crowne  of  thome, 
292    in  a  worse  timo  ho  ncuor  blow  a  homo, 
no  dearer  bought  a  mosso  * ! " 

25 

Marrocko  the  Gyant  tooke  the  way 
thorrow  the  fForrest  were  itt  Lay ; 
296        to  the  gate  ho  sett  his  backe. 
Sir  Eglamore  hath  done  to  dead, 


btowfhii 
bcnrn, 


aodblfl 
honndilMij 
At  tho  door. 
The  giant 
IforzQcko 


It'U 
be  the  wont 
blowing  that 
man  ever 
made, 


andgoeito 
hiagate. 


'  Twe^  does  not  use  the  word  deer  in 
mking  "of  the  Hert.  Now  wyl  wo 
leike  of  the  hert ;  and  spoke  we  of  his 
gref :  that  is  to  say,  the  fyrst  ycto  ho 
a  calfe,  the  secande  yere  a  oroket, 
e  ig.  yeare  a  spayer,  tho  ii^.  ycre  a 
igg,  the  T.  yere  a  greet  sto^,  the  ij. 
arc  a  hert  at  the  fyrht  hod ;  but  thnt  no 
Uith  not  in  jngement  of  huntersse,  for 


tho  gret  dyrersytothat  is  fownde  of  hem, 
for  alleway  we  calle  of  the  fynt  hed 
tyl  that  he  be  of  X.  of  the  lasse.  Seliq, 
Antiq,  L  161. — F. 

•  1  ondnr  is  a  thefe  to  stelo. — ^T. 

'  He  were  welle  bottnr  to  be  at  tho 
see.— T. 

*■  Neythnr  hys  bowe  bende  in  no 
manys  foe. — T. 
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ERlamorc 
kills  a  BtafT, 
cnts  his  head 
off, 


andtfkB 
Marrockc  to 
let  him  poae. 

Marrockc 


slainc  a  hart,  &  smitten  off  his  head ; 
the  prize  *  he  hlew  ffull  shrill ; 
300    &  when  he  came  where  the  gyant  was, 
''  good  Sir,"  he  sajd,  ''  lett  me  passe, 

if  that  itt  be  your  will.*' 
"  nay,  traitor  !  thou  art  tane  ! 
304     my  principall '  hart  thou  hast  slaino ! 
thou  Shalt  itt  like  ffuU  ill." 


striked  ut 
him 


and  aays  he'll 
keep  him 
there. 


Efflamorc 
hitathc 
giant  in  the 
eye,  and 
blindahim, 


26 

the  Gyant  att  the  chase,' 
a  great  clubb  vp  hee  takes, 
308         that  villanous  was  and  great  * ; 
such  a  stroke  hee  him  gaue 
that  into  the  earth  went  his  staffe, 
a  ffoote  on  cuery  side. 
312     "  traitor !  "  he  said,  "  what  doest  thou  here 
in  my  fforrest  to  slay  my  deere  ? 

here  shalt  thou  now  abyde." 
Eglamorc  his  sword  out  drew, 
31 G     <Sb  in  his  sight  made  such  a  shcw,^ 
&  made  him  blind  that  tydo. 


bnthc 
flghte  on  for 
two  days  oiid 
more; 


then 

Bglamoro 

killflhlm, 


27 

how-be-itt  he  lost  his  sight, 
he  ffought  with  Sir  Eglamorc  ^^t  Knirjhi 
320         2  dayes  Sd  some  dealc  more ; 
till  the  S**.  ®  day  att  prime 
Srr  Eglamore  waited  his  time, 
&  to  the  hart  him  bare. 


*  And  whan  the  hert  is  take,  ye  ehal 
blowo  iiij.  motys  .  . .  and  the  hed  shal  bo 
brout  horn  to  the  lord,  and  the  skyn 
.  .  .  Than  blow  at  the  doro  of  halle 
ihp  prf/se.  .  .  .  And  whan  the  bok  is 
i-take,  ye  8hal  blowo  prysCf  and  reward 
your  hounde^i  of  tho  paunch  and  the 
bowollis.  Twety,  in  ReUq.  Ant,  \,  153. 
Fr.  Vri^  a  taking  .  .  .  also,  the  death  or 


fall  of  a  hunted  beast.    Cotgrave.— F. 

*  chefe.— T. 

*  to  the  kny^t  ys  gon. — T. 

*  mekylle  and  fulle  unweelde.^T. 

*  And  to  the  geant  he  gafe  a  «^ 
— T.  Sough,  a  stroke  or  blow.  Jm" 
son. — F. 

*  Tyllo  on  the  todur.— T. 
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324    through  gods  might,  &  his  knifTc, 
there  the  6  jant  lost  his  liffo ; 

ffast  ho  began  to  rore. 
fibr  cortaine  sooth,  as  I  jou  say, 
328    when  ho  was  meaten '  there  he  Lay 
he  was  15  fibote  '  &  more. 


and  ho 
roara. 


Ho  measures 
fiftoen  foot. 


28  3 

through  the  might  of  god,  &  his  knifib, 
thus  hath  the  Gyant  Lost  his  liffo ; 
332        he  may  thanke  god  of  his  boone  ! 
the  Gyants  head  with  him  hee  bare 
the  right  way  as  hee  ffonnd  there, 
till  hee  came  to  the  castle  of  stone. 
336    all  the  whole  court  came  him  againo ; 
"  such  a  head,"  they  gan  saino, 

"  saw  they  neuer  none." 
before  the  Erie  he  itt  bare, 
340    "my  Lord,"  he  said,  " I  haue  bocno  there, 
in  witnesse  of  you  all  *  !  " 


EgUunoro 
takes  tho 
giant's  hoad 


to  Uio  Enrl 
of  Artoys, 
and  sayfi  bo 
has  been  to 
tho  giant. 


29 

the  Erie  said,  "  sith  itt  is  done. 
Another  loumey  there  shall  come  soono, —  [pogcsoo) 
344        buske  thee  &  make  thee  yarc, — 
to  Sattin,  that  *  countrye, 
ffor  thcrin  may  noo  man  bee 
for  doubt  ®  of  a  bore  ; 
348    his  tuskcs  are  a  yard  ^  long ; 

what  fflesh  tluii  they  doe  come  among, 
itt  couereth  *  noucr  more ; 


ThoBorl 
sots  him  his 
sooonddcod 
of  arms: 


to  go  to 
Sottln 


and  UIl  a 
bifr  boar 
there, 


*  metcdt  measured. — F. 
«  ad.  fot*.— T. 

*  Mr.  Halliwoll  makes  two  stanzas  of 
),  tho  rh^-mo-lines  varying. — F. 

«  For  there,  1.  339,  compare  1.  233. 
.  adds  (in  italics) : 


MaJce  we  mery,  so  haw  we  blys. 
Thy 8  ye  the  fitrete  fytt  ofthye 
^That  we  have  unaertane, — F. 
In  Sydon,  in  that  ryche. — T. 
fear.— F.    drcdc— T. 
fote.— T.  •  roooTors.— F. 
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which  kllto 
cwvTjttdnft 
It  goto  hold 
ot 


both  man  &  beast  itt  slayeth, 
352    all  that  cuer  beo  oner-taketh, 
&  gineth  them  woands  sore. 


Eglamore 
Btarts  agBin, 
JonmejB 


fonrtem 
dftys  oTor 
land  and  AM, 


and  then 
oomOBon 
tnMseiol 
the  boar. 


dead  men  all 
about. 


SO 

Sir  Eglamore  wold  not  gaine-8ay, 
ho  tooke  his  leaoe  &  wont  his  way, 
356        to  his  lonmey  went  bee. 
towards  Sattin,  I  Tnderstand, 
a  fifortnight  he  went  on  Land, 
&  alsoe  Boe  long  on  sea. 
360    itt  ffell  againc  in  the  cnon  tyde, 
in  the  fforrest  he  did  ryde 

wheras  the  bore  shold  bee ; 
&  iydings  of  the  bore  soono  bee  ffoond; 
364    by  him  men  Lay  dead  on  many  a  Land,' 
that  pittye  itt  was  to  see. 


Next 
inornlnsi 

hchcantiie 
boar's  cry, 


ondmsit 
oomefrom 
the 


31 

Sir  Eglamore  that  Knight  awoke,' 
&  prinilye  lay  vnder  an  oke ; 
368        till  morrow  the  snn  shone  bright, 
in  the  fforrest  ilast  did  bee  lye ; 
of  the  bore  he  hard  a  crye,* 
&  neerer  he  gau  gone  right. 
372     fiairc  helmes  he  ffonnd  in  fere 
that  men  of  armcs  had  lefit  there, 

that  the  bore  had  slaine. 
Eglamore  to  the  clific  went  bee, 
376    he  saw  the  bore  come  from  the  sea, 
his  momc  draught  ^  had  he  tane. 


>  The  Lawnd  in  woodes.  Saltus 
nemorum,  Baret.  Saltus,  woodland 
pasture. — F. 

'  The  last  words  of  these  lines  aro 
interchanged.    T.  has : 


Sjr  Egyllamowrc  rcstyd  hym  nndirn 

okc; 
Tylle  on  the  morowe  that  be  cm  wi«. 

•  on  the  see  he  hazde  a  iowe.— T. 

*  momedrjmke. — ^T. 
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33 

the  bore  saw  where  the  Knight  stood, 
his  taskes  ho  whetted  aa  ho  woro  ^  wood, 

to  him  ho  drew  that  tyde. 
Sir  Eglamore  weened  well  what  to  doe, 
with  a  speare  ho  rode  him  to 

as  ffast  as  he  might  ryde. 
all  if  hee  ^  rode  nener  soe  fifast, 
the  good  speare  assnnder  brast, 

it  wold  not  in  the  hyde. 
that  boro  did  him  woe  enongho, 
his  good  horsse  vnder  him  he  slongh ; 

on  ffoote  then  must  hee  byde. 


Tbebour 


ooniQg 
towaidfl 
him; 
Bglamore 
rides  at  it, 


bat  broBlcs 
hiflflpear. 


andtho 
boarkUlB 
Ills  bone. 


33 

Eglamore  saw  no  boote  that  tyde, 
but  to  an  oake  he  sett  his  side 
2        amongst  the  trees  great ; 

his  good  sword  he  drew  out  then, 
&  smote  ypon  ^  the  wild  swine 
2  dayes  &  some  deale  more ;  ^ 
6    till  the  3**.  day  att  noone 

Eglamore  thought  his  lififo  was  doono 

for  ffightting  with  that  bore ; 
then  Eglamoro  with  Egar  mood 
0    smote  of  the  bores  head ; 

his  taskes  he  smote  of  there. 


He  pats  his 
side  to  an 
oak. 


outsat  the 
boar  two 
days. 


tmhtf's 
nearly  dead, 


but  Uun 
killBit. 


34 


^  the  Kiiig  of  Sattin  on  hunting  fiiro 
With  15  armed  men  &  more ; 


The  King  of 
Battin 


)  first  e  is  made  over  an  A  in  the 

\ 

fhe.— T. 

btyih  with.— T. 

ft  dayes  and  more. — T. 

9  Thornton  version  makes  Egylk- 


mowre  onl^  break  off  the  boards  tusks  in 
the  preceding  stanza,  omits  lines  2,  6,  7, 
of  this,  and  has  here: 
Ho  thankyd  God  that  ylko  stowndo, 
And  gaf  tho  bore  hys  dcthys  wound. 
The  boke  of  Bomo  thus  can  teUo. — F. 
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hoanthc 
boAryeU, 


andaondea 
aqoiretonc 
who's  in 
danger. 

Thcsqniro 


soosEgla- 
more 

fighting  the 
boar. 


404         the  bore  loud  hard  he  yell ; 
ho  camandod  a  sqnier  to  ffarc, 
'*  some  man  is  in  his  perill  there ! 
I  trow  to  long  wee  dwell." 
408     no  longer  wold  the  sqiner  tarry, 
bat  rode  fast  thither,  by  8*  Marye, 

he  was  therto  ffiill  snell  ^ ; 
vp  to  the  cliffe  rode  heo  there; 
412     Sir  Eglamoro  fibught  ffast  with  the  bore  Ipv^^^ 
with  stroakes  ffeirce  &  ffelL 


He  tells  the 

King  the 

lioftris 

slain 

by  a  knight 


with  a  blue 
shield 


and  black 
spars. 


35 

r      the  sqtder  stood  &  beheld  them  2, 

hee  went  againe  and  told  soe, 
416         ''  fTorsooth  the  bore  is  slaine." 

"  Lord !  S!  Mary !  how  may  this  bee  ?  " 
"  a  Knight  is  yonder  certainlye 
that  was  the  bores  bane ; 
420    of  gold  he  beareth  a  seemly  sight, 
in  a  fibeld  of  azure  an  armed  Kmght, 

to  battell  as  hee  shold  gone ; 
&  on  the  crest  vpon  the  head  is 
424    a  Ladyo  made  in  her  likenesse ; 
his  spures  are  sable  eche  one." 


The  King 


finds 
Kglomorc 
lying  down, 


36 

the  King  said,  "  soe  mote  I  thee, 

those  rich  armers  I  will  see :  " 
428         &  thither  hee  tooke  the  way. 

by  that  time  Sir  Eglamore 

had  oucrcome  the  sharp  stoure, 
&  ouerthawrt  the  bore  Lay.* 
432     the  King  said,  "  god  rest  with  thee !  " 

"my  Lord"  said  Eglamore,  "  welcome  be  yoe, 


»  query  MS.  aiell.— F. 


'  And  to  reste  bym  down  he  lay.— T. 
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of  poaco  now  I  thoo  pray ! 
I  haao  800  fTonghten  with  tho  boro 
that  ocrtainlje  I  may  noo  more ; 

this  is  the  3<^  day." 


«»TtTmrtft* ; 


37 

thqy  all  said  anon-right, 

"  great  sinn  itt  were  wtth  thee  to  ffight, 

or  to  doe  thee  any  teeno ; 
manffiilly  then  hast  slainc  this  boro 
that  hath  done  hurt  sore, 

&  many  a  mans  death  hath  becne  ; 
thou  hast  manfully  vndor  shccld 
slainc  this  bore  in  the  ffoild, 

tJuit  all  wee  hauc  secnc ! 
this  haue  I  wist,  the  sooth  to  say, 
ho  hath  slaino  40  ^  on  a  day 

of  my  armed  knights  keenc !  "  * 


intdm  hint 
for  killing 
the  boar 


that  had 
■loin  10 
maiiT 
knightii; 


38 

meat  &  drinke  they  him  brought, 
rich  wine  they  spared  nought, 

&  white  clothes  they  spread, 
the  King  said,  "  soe  mote  I  thee, 
I  will  dine  for  loue  of  thee  ; 

thou  hast  been  hard  bestead." 
**  forsoooth,"  then  S/r  Eglamorc  saiofl, 
'<  I  haue  fFought  these  4  daycs,^ 

and  not  a  fifoote  him  fHedd." 
then  said  the  Eang,  "  I  pray  thee 
all  night  to  dwell  with  mce, 

&  rest  thee  on  a  bedd." 


proridofihini 
meat  and 
wine; 


dliMM  with 
him,  ; 


andaakfl 
him  liomo  to 
b1uui>. 


I 


.— T. 

,0  armyd  men  and  clone. — T. 
throe  days  have  grown  to  four. 


"  Yo,"  ho  soydo,  "  pcimafay. 
Now  hyt  ys  tho  fyreto  day 
That  cvyr  oon  fotoy  tiodd,"— F. 
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Hdamore 
Mis  the 
King 
what  hifl 
nameU, 


and  the 
KingteUi 
him  of  a 


39 

A  after  meate,  the  soothe  to  say, 
the  King  S»r  Eglamore  did  praj 
464         "  of  what  country  hee  was." 

"  my  namo,"  ho  said,  "  is  Str  Eglamore  * 
I  dwell  alsoe  with  S/r  Prmsamonre, 
that  Brie  is  of  artoys," 
468    then  Lords  to  the  King  drew, 

'^  this  is  hoe  that  Su*  Marroocke  slew, 

the  gyants  brother  Mamaase.' 
"  Sir,"  said  the  King^  "  I  pray  thee 
472    these  3  dayes  to  dwell  with  mee, 
from  mee  thoa  shalt  not  passe ; 


Giant 
who  wants 
toBeiaefaii 
danghter. 


and  is 

Marrockc*8 

brother. 


40 

"  there  dwelleth  a  Oyant  here  beside ; 
my  daughter  that  is  of  micklell  pride, 
476        he  wold  haue  me  firoe; 
I  dare  to  no  place  goe  out 
but  men  of  armes  bo  me  about, 
for  dread  of  my  foe.* 
480    the  bore  thou  hast  slaine  here, 

tliat  hath  lined  here  this  15  yeere  ^ 

christen  men  for  to  sloe. 
Now  is  he  gone  with  sorrow  enough        [pig«*^l 
484     to  [berye  ^]  his  brother  that  thou  slough." 
[that  evyrmore  be  hym  woo  !  ^] 


No  ono  can 
cnt  np  the 
boar 


41 


to  break  ®  the  bore  they  went  flEuU  tyfce ; 
there  was  noe  kniffo  that  wold  him  bitte,' 


*  Hesftid  "My  name  is  Syr  Awntour." 
-T. 

Yondar  ys  he  that  Arrok  slowee, 
Tbo  ycauntys  brodar  Maras. — T. 
'  Fullc  scldomo  have  y  thus  senc  soo. 
-T. 

*  He  hath  fodd  hym  xv  yere. — T. 


•  There  are  two  pages  301  in  theMSi 
and  no  page  302. — F. 

•  berye.— T. 

»  From  the  Thornton  M&— F. 
"  splatt—T. 

•  Query  MS. ;   it  may  be  kiUe.-f- 
byte.— T. 
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369 


488        soe  hard  of  hyde  was  hoe. 

"  Str  E^lamore,^  thou  him  slongho ; 
I  trow  thy  sword^  be  good  enough; 
haue  done,  I  pray,  thee."  ^ 
492    Eglamore  to  the  bore  gan  gone, 
&  claue  him  by  the  ridgo^  bone, 

that  ioy  itt  was  to  see  ; 
''  Lordings,''  he  said,  *'  great  &  small,^ 
496    giuo  me  the  head,  &  take  you  all ; 
for  why,  that  is  my  flTee." 

42 

the  King  said,  **  soe  god  me  saue ! 
the  head  thou  shalt  haue ; 
500        thou  hast  itt  bought  full  deere !  "  ® 
all  the  countrye  was  fBune, 
for  tho  wild  ^  bore  was  slaine, 
they  made  ffiill  royall  cheero. 
504    tho  Queeno  said,  ^'  god  send  ®  vs  from  shame  ! 
ffor  when  the  C^yant  cometh  homo, 
new  tydings  shall  be  here.^  " 


but  Egln- 


whodaims 
only  his 


Thopeoplo 
r^jotoeatthc 
bofur*a    : 
death. 


508 


43 


against  euen  the  Kmg  did  dight 
a  bath  £Ebr  that  gentle  Knightj 


*  Syr  Awntour,  sejrdo  the  kyng. — T. 

*  knyfe.— T. 

■  Gyf  that  thy  wylle  bee.— T. 

*  A.-Sax.  hricff,  rieg^  the  hock. — ^F. 

*  Loide,  seyde  the  knyght,  y  dud  hym 
iaIle.—T. 

'  Aftor  cartys  can  they  sende ; 
Ageyn  none  home  with  that  they 
wende, 
The  cyte  was  them  nere. — ^T. 
»  wekyd.— T. 

*  Bchylde.— T. 

*  sete  we  sone. — T.,  and  it  adds,  p.  142: 
For  ho  ys  stionge  and  stowte, 

And  therof  y  have  mekylle  dowte 
That  he  wyllo  do  us  grote  dero  or  we 
have  done. 


XLV. 


Syr  Egyllamowie,  that  nobylle  kny^t. 
Was    sett   with   the   kynges   doghtyr 
bryght, 

For  that  ho  scholdo  be  blythe. 
Tho    maydenys    name   was    Organata 

so&e; 
Sche  preyeth  hym  of  gode  chore  to  boo, 

And  besechvd  hym  so  many  a  sytho. 
Aiftur  mote  sche  can  hym  telle 
How  that  geant  wolde  them  quelle : 

Tho  knyght  began  to  lagh  anone ; 
"  Damyselle/'  he  seyde,  "so  mote  y  thee, 
And  he  come  whylle  y  here  bee, 

Y  schalle  hym  assay  sone ! " 
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Sglamoro 
liwina 
iMthaU 
night. 


512 


that  was  of  Erbes  >  good. 
Sir  Eglamoro  therin  Lay 
tiU  itt  was  light  of  the  day, 

that  men  to  Mattins  '  jodc. 


[Part  m.'] 

[How  Egjlamore  kUls  another  Oiant,  and  a  Dragon  near  Borne,  ami 

begets  a  Boj  on  Christabell.] 


Next 
morning 
thoGi«nt 
oomof, 


the  King's 

daughter 

Amada. 


Eglamoro 


tollBaaqoiro 

to  ahow  the 

Oiantthe 

boar*Bhead. 


The  Giant 


swoanhell 
avcngo  its 
death, 


516 


8?Part.^ 


520 


By  the  tunc  ho  had  heard  masse, 
the  (}yant  to  this  place  come  was, 

&  cryed  as  hee  were  wood ; 
"  Str  King,"  he  said,  ''  send  vnto  mcc 
Amada  ^  thy  daughter  Qreo^ 

or  I  shall  *  spUl  thy  blood." 


44 


524 


528 


Str  Eglamoro  anon-right  ® 

in  good  armour  ho  him  dight, 
&  vpon  the  walles  he  yodc  ^  ; 
ho  camanded  a  squier  to  boaro 
the  bores  head  vpon  a  spearc, 

that  the  Gyant  might  itt  ^  see. 
&  when  ho  looked  on  the  hoad, 
''alas!  "  he  said,^  ''art  thou  dead? 

my  trust  was  all  in  thee ! 
now  by  the  Law  that  I  Hue  in,>^ 
my  litle  speckelcd  hoglin,^  > 

deare  bought  shall  thy  death  bee ! " 


»  Sibea.— P.  The  MS.  is  indistinct, 
and  the  Bishop  explains  it.  Sec  the 
way  to  prepare  a  bath  in  Russel's  Boke 
of  Nurture,  Babees  Boke  ^c.  K  £.  Text 
8oc  1868,  p.  182-5. 

*  mote.— T. 

'  T.  ends  its  sccondefiftt  with  stanza  52, 
1.611  below.— F. 

«  Oiganata.— T. 


•  thou  schalt. — T. 

•  that  nobylle  knyght.— T. 

»  for « yode  ho:*— K  wendyth  hee.— T. 
'  Maras  myght  hym. — T. 

•  my  boTD. — ^T. 
'•  levc  ynne. — T. 

»'  spote  hoglyn.— T.  Fr.  cwAHWrf,* 
shoto  or  shcto  pigge,  a  prettie  big  pig- 
— Cotgraye. 
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45 

the  Qyant  on  the  walls  dongc ; 

532    att  cuerj  stroke  fycr  out  sprongc ; 

for  nothing  wold  ho  spare. 

towards  the  castle  gan  he  cryc, 

''  &lsc  traitor !  thou  shalt  dye  > 

536        for  slaying  of  my  bore ! 

your  strong  walles  I  doe  ^  downe  ding, 
&  wtth  my  hands  I  shall  the  hange' 
ere  that  I  ffnrther  passe.^  " 
540    but  through  the  grace  of  god  almight, 
the  Gyant  had  his  fBll  of  fight, 
A  therto  some  dealo  moro.^ 


and 

thrctttoisto 
kiU  Egla- 
more. 


46 


6 


S^r  Eglamorc  was  not  agast ; 
544    on  might-ffull  god  was  all  his  trust, 
&  on  his  sword  soe  good. 

to  Eglamore  said  the  King  then, 

'*  best  is  to  arme  vs  eueiye  man ; 
546        this  theefe,  I  hold  him  woode." 

476 

Sir  Eglamore  sware  by  the  roode, 
''  I  shall  him  assay  if  bee  were  wood ; 

mickle  is  gods  might !  *' 
552    he  rode  a  course  to  say  his  steed, 

he  tooke  his  helme  A  forth  hee  yecde ; 

All  men  prayed  for  that  Knight,        [pago  303  j 

48 

Sir  Eglamore  into  the  ffeild  taketh ; 
656    the  Oyant  see  him,'  &  to  him  gooth  ; 


BglamoTc 
tniKisin 
God  and  liin 
goodBWonl, 


givos  hid 
wteed  a 
Rttllop, 


takMtlio 
fleU, 


ThefjB,  tnytores,  ye  tchalle  abye. 

lehalle.— T.  •  hynge.— T. 

hte,  qo. — ^P.    Or  that  j  hens  fare. 

•  mair. — P. 


*  T.  makofi  one  stansa,  XLIX,  of 
thcBCt  p.  144-5,  and  alters  the  amnge- 
ment  of  the  linos,  &c, — F. 

*  him  has  a  line  Uiroogh  it — F. 


OL.  n. 


B  B 
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ftndohargM 
thoQiMit, 


who  npivta 
him  ftnd  hU 


"  welcome,"  he  said,  "  my  ffocre ! 
thon  art  hee  that  slew '  my  boro ! 
that  slialt  ihoa  repent  ffaH  sore, 
560        &  bny  itt  wonderons  deere  !  ** 

Sir  Eglamore  weened  well  what  to  doo; 
With  a  speare  he  rode  him  to, 

as  a  man  of  armes  cleere. 
564    against  him  the  (}yant  was  redy  bownc, 
but  horsse  A  man  he  bare  all  downe, 

that  dead  he  was  £fiill  nere. 


BgUmore 


attack!  him 
on  foot. 


aodentioff 
the  Oiant't 
right  arm, 


hot  ho 
flffhto  on 

till  Mill- 

down. 


and  then 
dropadead. 
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8/r  Eglamore  cold  noe  better  read, 
568    but  what  time  his  horsse  was  dead, 
to  his  fFoote  he  hath  him  tane ; 
&  then  Eglamore  to  him  gan  goc ; 
the  right  armo  he  smote  him  fix)e, 
572        euon  by  the  sholder  bone ; 
&  iho  he  ^  had  lost  his  hand, 
all  day  hoe  stood  a  ffightand 
till  the  ssnn  to  rest  gan  goc ; 
576    '  the  sooth  to  say,  withonteu  lye, 
he  sobbed  &  was  soe  dryo 
that  liffe  him  lasteth  none. 


They  ring 
thebella; 
King 
Edward 


to  orown 
Bglamora 


50 

aU  that  on  the  walles  were, 
580    when  they  heard  the  Gyant  rore, 
fibr  ioy  the  bells  the  ring. 
Edmond  was  the  "Kings  ^  name, 
swore  to  S/r  Eglamore,  "  by  St.  lame, 
584        here  slialt  thon  be  King  ! 


'  Y  trowe  thou  hnlpo  to  8le. — T. 
*  Thowe  the  lorelle.— T. 
'  Then  was  he  00  wciy  ho  my^t  not 
stonde, 


The  blode  ran  so  faste  fro  hy* 

every  honde, 
That  lyfo  dayes  hadd  he  Bfffyr  0 
— T. 
*  kyngea.— T. 


SOLUCOBB. 


S63 


586 


698 


696 


600 


604 


608 


"  to-morrow  thow  shalt  crowned  bee, 
A  ihoa  shalt  wed  my  daughter  ffiree 

with  a  ouryons  rich  ringe ! " 
Eglamore  answered  with  words  mild : 
"  god  ^  gine  you  ioy  of  yoitr  child ! 

flTor  here  I  may  not  abyde  longe.*  " 

51 
"  Sir  Eglamore,  for  thy  donghtye  deedo 
thou  shalt  not  be  called  lewd 

in  noe  place  where  thou  goe !  "  * 
then  said  Amada,^  that  sweete  thing, 
"  haue  hero  of  mo  a  gold  ring 

with  a  precyous  stone ; 
where-soe  you  bee  on  water  or  Land, 
&  this  ring  vpon  your  hand, 

nothing  may  you  slone." 

52 

''gramercy ! ''  sayd  Eglamore  ffiree. 
'*  this  15  yeeres  will  I  abyde  thee, 

soe  tJiat  you  will  me  wed ; 
this  will  I  sweare,  soe  god  me  saue. 
King  ne  Prince  nor  none  will  haue, 

if  they  be  comlye  cladd  !  " 
'*  damsell,"  he  said,  "  by  my  flTay, 
by  thai  time  I  will  you  say 

how  that  I  haue  spedd." 
he  tooke  the  Gyants  head  &  the  bore, 
&  towards  Artoys  did  he  ffare, 

god  helpe  me  att  neede !  ^ 


and  many 
him  to  his 
daughter. 


Eglamore 

dedineathe 

yooDglady, 


thoaghsho 
gives  him  a 
charmed 
ring 


andoftan  to 
wait  fifteen 


man 
him. 


for 


He  pats  her 
off. 


and  starts 

towards 

▲rtoys. 


Syr. — ^T.     '  may  yc  not  lende. — T. 
Y  Bchalle  geve  the  a  nobylle  stede, 

Al  80  redd  as  ony  roone ; 
Yn  yiutynff  ne  in  tumement, 
Thon  tdiut   never   waSat   dethys 
wound 
"WhyUe  thoa  syttyst  hym  upon. 

— T. 
Seyde  Ozganata.— T. 


*  The  knyght  takyth  hys  levo  and 
farys, 
Wyth  the  geauntys  hedd  and  the 
boiys, 
The  weyes  owre  Lord  wyllo  hym 
lede. 
Tk^s  y»  the  seoondefytt  (^  ihfs : 
Make  we  nury,  ao  have  we  liye^ 
Forfetre  have  we  to  recb.— T. 
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In 
wedksBgU- 


ArtOfB, 


is  fcreetod  by 
CliristobeU, 
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618    by  that  7  weckoB  were  oomen  to  end, 
ouen  att  Artoys  ho  did  lend, 
wberaa  Prinsamooro  was. 
tlio  Erie  thcrof  was  greatly  ffdne 
616    that  Eglamore  was  come  againe; 
800  was  both  more^  and  lesse. 
when  Christabell  as  white  as  swan, 
heard  tell  how  Eglamore  was  come, 
620        to  him  shoe  went  fnll  yare ;  * 


wboB  ho 


bother 
father  Mj«, 
"Derfltake 
yon,  will 
nothing  kill 
yoaf 


Too  want 
my  land  and 
mydangfatcr 
Imppoae." 


64 

the  Kjiiight  kissed  that  Lady  gent, 
then  into  the  hall  hec  went 
the  Erie  for  to  teene. 
624     The  Erie  answered,  A  was  finll  woo 
"  what  devill !  may  nothing  thee  sloe  ? 

forsooth,  right  as  I  weene, 
thou  art  about,  as  I  vnderstand, 
688    for  to  winn  Artoys  &  all  my  Land, 
&  alsoe  my  daoghter  cleane/' 


iv^^ 


"Ido,'*nyi 
Kglainore. 


"OhI 
perhapa 
yoa*llget 
killed  yeL" 


Eglamore 
ausfor 
Iwelfe  weeks 


688 


636 


55 

Str  Eglamore  said,  "  soe  mote  I  thoe, 
not  bnt  if  I  worthy  bee ; 

soe  god  giue  mc  good  read ! "  * 
tho  Erie  said,  '^  such  chance  may  fiall, 
that  one  may  come  &  qoitt  all, 

be  thou  neuer  so  prest.*' 
"  but  good  Lord^  I  you  pray, 
of  12  weekes  to  g^iue  mc  day. 


'  Odo  stroke  too  miuij  in  the  MS.  in. 
— F. 

«  T.  adds: 
"Syr,"    schr    seyde,    "how   haue    ye 
fiuyn?" 


"  DamycoUe,  welo,  and  in  tnstlle  hp 
To  brynge  qb  bothc  owl  of  care." 

*  Helpe  God  that  ya  beatc-T. 


EaLAMORE. 


365 


640 


my  weary  body  to  rest." 
12  wcokcR  wcro  granted  then 
by  prayer  of  many  >  a  gentleman, 

&  comforted  him  with  the  best. 


66 
Sir  Eglamore  after  supper 
went  to  Christabells  chamber 
644        with  torches  burning  bright, 
the  Ladyo  was  of  soe  great  pride,' 
shee  sett  him  on  her  bedside, 
&  said,  ''  welcome.  Sir  Knight !  " 
648    then  Eglamore  did  her  tell 
of  adventures  tluit  him  befell, 

but  there  he  dwelled  all  night. 
"  damseU,"  he  said,  "  soe  god  mo  speed, 
662    I  hope  in  god  you  for  to  wedd  !*' 

&  then  their  trothes  they  plight.' 

67 
by  iJiat  12  weekcs  were  come  &  gone, 
Christabbell  //kit  was  as  faire  as  sunn,^ 
656        all  wan  waxed  her  hewo. 

sheo  said  vnto  her  maidens  firee, 
"  in  that  yee  know  my  priuitye,* 
looke  that  yee  bee  trew  !  ** 
660    the  Erie  angerlye  gan  ffare, 

he  said  to  Eglamore,  "  make  thee  jaxo 

for  thy  loumey  a-new !  " 
When  Ghristabell  therof  heard  teU,^ 
664     shee  mourned  night  &  day, 

that  all  men  might  her  mo. 


aftor  8ii|ipor 
gmwto 
Chrifltabcirs 
choinlicr, 


Btayfithoro 
all  night, 
iumI  begoto  a 
ran  ou  her. 


In  twdYO 
wveka 

ChriHtabell 

grows  wan, 

and  bcgHher 
raakUto 
keep  her 
secret. 


The  Earl 
onfen  Bgla- 
more  off, 


and  Christa- 
beUmonnw. 


y  half  tho  n  is  in  tho  MS.— F. 

not  for  to  hyde.— T. 
idds: 

{lacjroualy  he  como  hor  tyllo, 
poyntee  of  annys  he  Bchcwyd 

hur  hys  fylle, 
littt  there  Uicy  dwellyd  alio  ny)t. 


*  as  whyte  as  feme. — T. 

'  Sche  prayed  hur  gentyllo  women  so 

fro. 
That  they  would  layne  hur  pri?yto. 

— T. 

•  bay.— P. 
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RglMiion's 
ThlnlDeed 
of  Armaisto 
kill«  itxong 
Dragon  near 
Borne. 


68 

tho  Erie  said, ''  thero  is  moo  told  long, 
beside  Boome  ihero  is  a  dragon  strong ; 
668        forsooth  Bs  I  yon  say, 

tho  dn^on  is  of  such  renowne 
there  dare  noe  man  come  nocre  the  towne 
bj  5  miles  and  more ;  * 
672    armo  thee  well  &  thither  wend ; 

looke  that  thon  slay  him  with  thy  hand, 
or  else  *  say  mec  nay." 


Eglamore 
t^et  leave 


of  Chilifea- 
beU, 


glTeeher  • 
gold  ring, 


end  goes  to 
Romei 


59 

Str  Eglamore  to  the  chamber  went, 
676     &  tooke  his  leane  of  the  Ladye  gent^ 
white  as  fflower  on  fieelde  ' ; 
"  damsell,"  he  said,  "  I  hane  to  doone ; 
I  am  to  goe,  &  come  againe  right  soone 
680        through  the  might  of  Many  mild. 
a  gold  ring  I  will  giue  thee  ; 
keepe  itt  well  for  the  lone  of  meo 
if  Christ  send  me  a  child." 
684    &  then,  in  Romans  as  wee  say, 
to  great  roome  ho  tooke  his  way, 
to  seeke  the  dragon  wild.^ 


The  Dragon 
throws  down 
him  andhif 
horse 


60 

if  he  were  nener  soe  hardye  a  Kni^^t^ 
A88    when  of  the  dragon  he  had  a  sight, 
his  hart  began  to  be  cold.^ 
anon  the  dragon  waxed  wrotho, 
ho  smote  Sir  Eglamore  &  his  steed  bothe, 
69S        that  both  to  ground  they  fielL* 


'  Be  XT.  myle  of  way. — ^T. 

*  ellys  thou.— T.    After  nay  T.  adda 
six  lines  not  in  our  text. — F. 

*  in  may. — P. 

*  Tho  Thoznton  text  adda : 


Tokenyngea  sone  of  hym  he  foode, 
Sl^ne  men  on  ereiy  honde; 

Be  hundezdcs  he  them  toldcr. 
to  folde.— T. 
To  the  grooode  ao  ooJda.— T. 
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Eglamoro  rose,  &  to  him  sett, 
&  on  that  ffowlo  worme  heo  bett 
with  stroakes  many  and  bold ' ; 


[pugeSOS] 


61 

69C    the  dn^on  shott  fire  with  his  month 
like  the  devill  of  hell ; 
S^'r  Eglamore  neere  him  gan  goe, 
&  smote  his  taile  halfe  him  ffroe  ' ; 
700        then  he  began  to  yell, 

&  With  the  stnmpe  that  yett  was  leaned 
he  smote  Sir  Eglamore  on  the  head ; 
that  stroake  was  fieirce  and  fiell. 


Bglamon 

attaokstho 

Dngon, 


ontt  half  its 
taUoir, 


ifl  wounded 
himself  in 
the  head. 


62 

704    "  Sir  Eglamore  neere  him  gan  goe, 
the  dragons  head  he  smote  of  thoe, 

fforsooth  as  I  yon  say, 
his  wings  ho  smote  of  aJsoe,' 
708    ho  smote  the  ridge  bono  in  2, 
A  wan  the  ffeild  tluit  day. 
the  Emperonr  of  Boome  Lay  ^  in  his  tower 
&  ffast  beheld  Sir  Eglamoro, 
712        &  to  his  Knights  gsui  say, 

"  doe  cry  in  Roome,  the  dragons  slaine ! 
a  knigh[t]  him  slow  with  might  &  maine, 
manfhlly,  by  my  ffay  !  " 
716    through  Boome  they  made  a  crye, 
enery  officer  in  his  baylyo, 

''  the  dragon  is  slaine  this  day !  *' 

63 
&  then  the  Emperonr  tooke  the  way 
720        to  the  place  where  Eglamore  Lay, 


bnt  kills  the 
Dragon. 


The 

Emperor 
Constantino 
of  Borne 


orders  the 
Drafon's 
death  to  be 
prodaimed, 


then  goes  to 
Eglamore, 


Wyth  byttBP  dynte  and  fdlc— T. 
Holfo  the  tODgc  he  stroke  away.— T. 
Tho   knyght    sryde,    "  Now  iim  y 
itchi'nte ! '' 


Nere  that  wrckyd  wormo  ho  went; 
Ilys  h(^d  ho  tftroko  away. — T. 
*  fltodo.— T. 
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farlngiihiiii 
to  Rome, 
•ndthe 
peoi4omoet 
him  in 
prooMiioii. 


beside  that  ffonle  thing, 
wtih  all  (hat  might  ride  or  gone. 
Sir  Eglamore  they  hane  vp  tane, 
724         &  to  the  towne  thcj  ean  him  bring ; 
ffor  ioj  thai  they  dragon  was  slaine, 
they  came  with  procession  him  againe, 

and  bells  they  did  ringc. 
728    the  Empcroor  of  Boome  brought  him  sooiie, 
Constantine,  that  was  his  name, 

a  hord  of  great  Longinge. 


Coniitan- 
tlne'B 
daughter 
Vyaidaa 


hMliiBgl*. 
more'Bhefid, 
andMTet 
hislifc. 


64 

^  all  that  ener  saw  hb  head, 
738    the  said  that  Eglamore  was  but  dead, 
that  Knight  Sir  Eglamore. 
the  Emperonr  had  a  daughter  bright, 
shee  yndortooke  to  heale  the  Knightj 
736        her  name  was  vyardns.' 

'  With  good  salues  shee  healed  his  head 
&  saued  him  ffrom  the  dead, 
that  Lady  of  great  yalonrs : 
740    &  there  within  a  KtUe  stond 

shee  made  S»r  Eglamore  whole  A  sonnd; 
god  gine  her  honor !  * 


>  T.  omitB  the  next  three  lines. — ^F. 

*  ys  Dawntowre. — ^T. 

'-*  The  Thornton  text  htm  for  these: 
Seho  ts&yys  hyni  fro  the  decld, 
And  with  hnr  handys  ache  hdytb  hys 
hodd 

A  twel  month  m  hnr  bowre. 


It  then  adds  two  stmnas  of  twflt(0i 
(LXVn,  LXVni,  p.  153-4)  telling  bow 
the  Emperor  had  the  Dngun's  bodj 
fetched  into  Bome,  and  pat  in  "seyot 
Lanrens  kyike."  As  to  t&a  rhnich,  «^ 
StaeUms  of  Borne,  p.  13 ;  IW.  iW.  #X^ 
PbffM,  p.  132.  p.  zzxT. — F. 
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744 


LI  parte 

748 


[Part  IV.] 

[How  Christabell's  child  is  boni,  and  a  Griffin  flies  away  with  it] 


65 

Anon  word  came  to  Artois 
how  tliat  the  dragon  slaino  was : 

a  Knight  that  dcedo  had  done. 
800  long  at  t)io  Leecho-crafl  ho  did  dwell, 
that  a  fiaire  sonne '  had  Christaboll 

as  white  as  whalos  bone.' 
then  the  Erie  made  his  vow, 
''  daughter !  into  the  8ea  shalt  then 

in  a  shipp  thy  solfo  alone ! 
Tlij  yonnge  sonne  shall  be  thy  fere,' 
christendomo  ^  getteth  itt  none  hero  !  " 
her  maidens  wept  echo  one. 


762 


While  Eglo- 
moroifl 
anilcrtho 
<loctor*B 

ClirliUboll 
hM«8on. 

Her  Cither 
vowiholl 
fteiMl  her  and 
her  brfttont 
to  aea  aloiie. 


66 

^  her  mother  in  swoone  did  ffisdl, 
756    right  800  did  her  ffreinds  all 
that  wold  her  any  good. 
"  good  Lord,"  she  said,  "  I  you  pray, 
lot  some  prest  a  gospell  say, 
760        ffor  doubt  of  ITecndes  in  the  fllood. 
fiarwell,"  shoe  said,  "  my  maidens  ffreo ! 
greet  well  my  Lord  when  you  him  soe." 
they  wept  as  they  were  woode. 
764    Leaue  wee  now  Str  Eglamore, 

And  speako  wee  more  of  that  Ladyo  filower 
that  vnknown  wayes  yeelde.* 


ChilitabeU 
pnjflthata 
prieitnuiy 
nyagoepcl 
for  Uicm, 

andUkce 
loftvo  of  her 
nudduiu. 


CKweoaOG] 


A  man-chyldc. — T. 

Some  ancient  writon  imap^ined  ivoiy, 
nerly  made  from  the  tveth  of  the 
Irus,  to  be  fonned  from  thv  Inmes  uf 

whale.     Halliwtll's  Olo«s.— F. 

And  that  iMwtard  that  to  thu  yb 


dere.— T. 

*  christening. — F. 

*  T.  insorts  a  sUinza  and  a  quarter 
here,  p.  I  a4-i),  but  leaves  out  the  mother's 
swooning;. — F. 

*  y«'ode. — P. 
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ner  diip  tbo  shipp  drone  fibrth  night  k  day 

OOOMi  to  %  D  w 

nok,  768    vp  to  a  rocke,  the  sooth  to  say, 

where  wild  beasts  did  nuL* 

shee  was  fihll  fEEune,  I  ynderstand, 
■iMiaiidi,  shee  wend  shee  had  beene  in  some  [known']  Land, 

77S        &  vp  then  gan  shee  wend. 

noe  manner  of  men  ffonnd  shee  there, 
flxMk  ooiT  thai  fibnles  &  beasts  that  were  there, 

bMwtoUien,  flast  they  ffled  ffirom  Land. 

•ada  griffln     776    there  camo  a  Chiffon  >  thai  ronght  her  care ; 
bojofftoa  her  yonnge  ohild  away  hee  bare 

ooontiy,  Into  a  conntrye  ynknowne.^ 

68 
the  Ladye  wept^  ft  said  "  alas 
7S0    thai  ener  shee  borne  was ! 

my  child  is  taken  me  firoe ! " 
tbe  King  o(  the  King  of  Isarell  on  hnntingo  went ; 

he  saw  where  the  ffonle  lent ; 
784        towards  him  gan  he  goe. 

a  griffon,  the  booke  saith  thai  ho  hight, 
i«i»i-  that  in  Isarell  did  light, 

that  wrought  that  Ladye  woo. 
788    the  ffonle  smote  him  with  his  bill, 
the  child  cryed  and  liked  ill ; 
the  griffon  then  lefit  him  there. 

69 
A  Gcntio-  &  gentlewoman  to  thai  [child  ^]  gan  passe, 

np^boy.       79S    ft  lapp[t]  itt  in  a  mantle  of  Scarlett  was, 

ft  wtth  a  rich  pane.* 

•  feede. — ^P.  *  unknowe.— -P. 

'  there  had  be  a  kende  londe. — T.  *  a  aqayar  to  the  chjlde. — ^T. 

•  a  grypt^ — T.  Fr.  griffon^  a  grype  op  •  Ptae  of  fane,  jNnnie  (Pd«gr»Te) ; 
griffon. — Cotgnivc.  Orype,  byme,  w/-  Paniif  a  skinne,  fell  or  hide  (Cotgrare) ; 
twr\  l^mptorium:  sou  Mr.  Way's  note  from  L.  jNmnM,  Way.  Cp.  couitcxpaDf. 
to  it,  p.  212-13.— F.  — F. 
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tho  child  was  largo  of  lim  &  lytho, 
a  girdlo  of  gold  itt  was  bound  wtth, 
796        With  worsse  cloth  itt  was  cladd. 
the  King  swore  by  tho  rood, 
*'  tho  child  is  como  of  gentle  blood, 
whersoeuer  that  hee  was  tane ; 
800    &  for  he  ffroe  the  OrifTon  fToU, 
they  named  tho  child  degrabell, 
that  lost  was  in  wilsome  way. 


Tho  King 


ohrlsteiu 
him  Dognp 
bell, 


70 

the  King  wold  hunt  noe  moro  that  tydc, 
804    but  With  tho  child  homoward  gan  rydc, 
tJiat  ffrom  tho  Ghdffon  was  hent. 
"  Madam,"  he  said  to  his  Quecno, 
"  ffull  oil  I  hauc  a  hunting  beeno ; 
808        this  day  god  hath  me  lent/' 
of  that  Child  he  was  blythe ; 
after  nurses  shoe  went  beliuo  ; 
the  child  was  louelye  gent. 
812    Icauo  wee  now  of  this  chylde, 
&  talko  wee  of  his  mother  mild, 
to  what  Land  god  her  sent. 


and  takes 
him  homo  to 
hidwifo, 


who  gets 

nnnufor 

him. 


Meflntlmo, 
ChriitabeU 


71 

all  that  night  on  the  rocko  shoe  Lay  ; 
816    a  wind  rose  "vpon  the  *  day, 

&  ffrom  the  Land  her  driueth. 
in  that  shipp  was  neither  mast  nor  ore, 
but  euery  streame  vpon  other 
820        tJuit  ffast  vpon  her  driueth. 

&  as  tho  great  booko  of  Boome  saies, 
shoe  was  without  meate  5  dayes 
among  the  great  cliffes.' 


leavMhor 
rock. 


iBdriTon 
about  the 
sea, 


ftwtaflve 
days. 


>  agejnys. — T. 


^  MS.  diiffos.— F. 
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aadthcn 
reaoboi 


The  King 


sondsa 
fiqtiirotober. 


ChrlfltabeU 
cannot  q)eak 
tothcaqnire. 


824    by  that  5  daycs  were  gone, 
god  sent  her  sncoour  soone  ; 
in  oDgipt  ^  shee  arrincd. 

72 
the  King  of  iBgipt  ^  lay  in  his  tower, 
828    &  saw  the  Ladye  as  white  as  fflowcr 
that  come  right  neore  the  Land ; 
ho  eomanded  a  Sqnior  firee 
to  '  Looko  what  in  thai  shipp  might  bee 
832         that  is  vpon  tho  sand.' 

tho  Sqnier  went  thither  finll  tite, 
on  tho  shipbord  ho  did  smite, 
a  Ladye  yp  then  gan  stand ; 
836     Sheo  might  not  spcako  to  him  a  word,       [p*pp*^J 
but  hiy  A  looked  oner  the  bord, 
&  made  signes  with  her  hand.' 


whosooi 
back  to  tho 
King, 


•nd  tells 
him  what  a 
loTdjr 
foreign 
woman  he 
has  seen. 
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the  sqnier  wist  not  what  shee  mcnt ; 
840    againe  to  the  King  he  went, 
&  kneeled  on  his  knee : 
"  Lord,  in  the  shipp  nothing  is, 
saning  one  in  a  womans  Likenesso 
844        tJiat  fiast  looked  on  mee. 

bnt  on  '  shee  be  of  fflesh  &  bone, 
a  fiairer  saw  I  neuer  nono, 
sane  my  Ladye  soe  Stoq  !  ^ 
848     shee  makoth  signes  wtth  her  hand ; 
shoe  soemeth  of  some  fiarr  Land  ; 
vnknowen  shee  is  to  mee.^ 


>  The  MS.  may  be  either  (E  or  iB  in 
this  and  other  cases. — F. 
'  Tho  Thornton  t^^xt  adds : 
Make  we  merpfur  Goddya  est; 
JTk^  ys  the  tkryddfytU  ofawre  gcstc, 


That  dor  jr  taJte  an  hande, — F. 

•  an,  if.— F. 

•  But  hyt  were  Ifary  fpco. — T. 

•  liojroxklo  tho  Orekjs  see. — T. 
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74 
Sir  Marmodnko '  highct  the  King,'^ 
852    he  wont  to  see  that  swcot  thing, 
he  went  a  good  pace, 
to  the  Ladye  he  said  in  same, 
''  speake,  woman,  on  gods  name !  *' 
856        against  him  shee  rose, 

the  Lady  that  was  soe  moeke  &  mildc, 
shoe  had  bewept  sore  her  child, 
that  abnost  gone  shee  was.' 
860    home  to  the  court  thoj  her  Lodd, 
with  good  moates  they  her  ffodd ;  ^ 
with  good  will  shee  itt  takoth/ 


King  Mar- 
maduke 


ROM  to 
Obriatabell, 
■peakato 
her, 


takoaher 
home  to 
Ckrart, 
feedaber 
weU, 


75 

^*  Now,  good  damsell,"  said  tho  Km^, 
864    "  where  were  yon  borne,  my  sweet  thing  ? 
yee  are  soe  bright  of  blee." 
'*  Lord,  in  Artois  borne  I  was ; 
Sir  Prinsamonre  my  ffather  was, 
868        that  Lord  is  of  that  Conntrye ; 
I  and  my  maidens  went  to  play 
by  an  arme  of  the  sea ; 

locond  wee  were  and  loUye: 
872    they  wind  was  lithe,  a  bote  there  stood, 
I  and  my  sqoier  in  yode, 
but  vnchristened  was  hec. 


andaaka  bor 
wboaheia. 


Chriatabdl 
tdlahlm, 


amtaajaaho 


got  into  a 
boot  with 
her  boy, 


76 


"  on  land  I  Icfil  my  maidens  all, 
876    my  yonnge  sqnier  on  sloope  gan  ITall, 
my  mantle  al  on  him  I  threw; 


wrapped  him 
in  her 
mantto, 


*  Marmadoke  Booms  to  hare  been  from 
Ifannaliiko. — ^Pencil  note. 

'  Bo  Ihrsu  Bworo  that  gentylle  kynge. 
—T.    T.  doeen't  give  "The   kyng  of 


"Egypt"  a  name. — F. 
'  Sche  was  wezyn  alio  hone. — ^T. 

•  DylycvuB  metys  they  hur  badd. — ^T. 

*  Bwe  them  taae. — T. 
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andagrifllQ 
flew  AWftj 
with  him. 


"All  right, 
yonihallhe 
ray  bIm* 
thaaf 


•ndChrlita- 
belliujriin 
Bgypt. 


a  griffon  there  cazno  that  rongbt  mo  care, 
my  yonnge  sqnier  away  hee  bare, 
880        Boatlieast  with  him  hee  drew." 

'*  damsell,"  he  Baid,  ^'be  of  good  cheere, 
thou  art  my  brothers  daughter  deere." 
ffor  loy  of  him  ahee  longe ; 
884     ^  &  there  shoe  did  still  dwell 
tiU  time  ihat  better  beffell, 
with  ioy  and  mirth  enonghe.^ 


[Part  v.] 

[How  Elglamore  comet  back  to  Artois,  and  goes  to  the  Holy  Land  for 
fifteen  yean ;  and  how  Christabell  marries  her  own  son.] 


A«ioonM 
Bf^Uunon 

helMTW 
nomc, 


to  (TO  home 
toChrista- 
belL 


ITorMchM 
Axtoia, 


•ndhl* 
raniratdlii 
him  that 
Christabell 
ifldMfd. 


6f  parte  ^ 

892 


77 

Now  is  Eglamore  whole  &  soond, 
9M  &  well  healed  of  his  wound ; 

homeward  then  wold  hee  fSaie. 
of  the  Emperour  he  tooke  leaue  I- wis, 
of  the  daughter,  &  of  the  Empresse, 

&  of  all  the  meany  that  were  there. 
Christabell  was  most  in  his  thought : 
the  dragons  head  heo  home  brought^ 
on  his  spearo  he  itt  bare. 
896    by  that  7  weekes  were  come  to  end, 
in  the  land  of  Artoys  can  he  Lend, 
wheras  the  Erie  gan  fiare. 

78 

in  the  court  was  told,  as  I  vnderstand, 
900    how  that  Eglamore  was  come  to  Land 
with  tho  dragons  head, 
his  Squier  rode  againo  him  soone, 
"  Str,  thus  hath  our  Lord  doone  ; ' 
904        fiaire  Christabell  is  dead ! 


*~*  Kepe  we  thye  lady  whyte  as  flowre.         Now  comyth  to  hym  care  y-nogh.— T. 
/Vnd  spekc  we  of  syr  i^llamowre ;       *  Lo  I  lorde^  what  the  orle  hath  dooel—T* 
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908 


a  ITaire  sonno  shee  had  bomo ; 
'  botho  they  arc  now  fforlome 

through  his  fialse  read ;  ^ 
In  *  a  shipp  hee  pat  them  2, 
&  with  the  wind  let  them  goe." 

then  swooned  '  he  where  hee  stood. 


Cp«go308] 


Hor  fathor 
■out  her  and 
lieirboy 


out  to 
•  ■hip. 


in 


Bfrlamoro 
■woonB, 


79 

'^  alas !  "  then  said  the  Knight  soo  fireo, 
912    **  Lord !  whore  may  my  maidens  bee 
that  in  her  chamber  was  P  " 
the  Squier  answered  him  fixdl  soonc, 
"  as  soone  as  shoe  was  doone, 
916        ech  one  their  way  did  passe." 
Eglamore  went  into  the  hall 
before  the  Sqniers  &  knights  all  : 
"  &  thou,  Erie  of  Artoys  ! 
920    take,"  he  said,  '*  the  dragons  head ! 
all  his  mine  that  here  his  lead ! 
what  dost  thou  in  this  place  ?  "  ^ 


■cki  aftor 
Ohrirtabell's 


RDOHtfOthe 

Barlof 
Artoifl, 
giTMhim 
the  Dragon's 
head. 
ol^VJigp  all 
his  goods, 
and  asks  him 
what  he's 
doing  there. 


80 

great  dole  itt  was  to  heere 
924    when  he  called  Ohristabell  his  fere : 

'*  what !  art  thou  drowned  in  the  sea  P 

god  that  dyed  on  the  rood  bitterlye,' 

on  thy  soule  haue  mercye, 
928        and  on  that  younge  child  soe  ffree  !  " 

the  Erie  was  soe  feard  of  Eglamore 

that  lie  was  ffaino  to  take  his  tower ;  * 


Bglamoro 
luients  over 
Christabell 
andberb^y, 


*— *  Tho  erle  hath  hys  lyfo  forlomo, 
He  was  botlie  whyte  and  rode. — ^T. 

•  Im  in  M8.--P. 

'  Swooninff  was  the  correct  thing  for 
k  knight,  and  on  yety  much  less  provo- 
ation  than  this.  See  many  instances 
a  Seynt  Graal,  &c.  &c.    It  betokened 


the  possession  of  delicate  feelings. — ^F. 

*  AlU  ys  myn  that  hero  ys  lerydd. 
Thou  syttyst  in  my  pUioo- — ^T. 

•  on  crosse  verye. — T. 

'  Tho  erle  rose  np  and  toke  a  towre. 
— T. 
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EGLAMORE. 


and  calls  on 
All  wbo  want 
knighthood 
to  go  with 
him. 


iJuit  cncrmoro  woo  him  boe ! 
932    EglamoTc  said,  "soe  god  mc  saae, 

all  that  tho  order  of  Kni^Ai-hoodc  wiU  haac, 
rise  vp  &  goo  with  mee !  " 


Hcdnbn 

thlrtv-two 

knights. 


Ktartaforthe 
Holy  Land, 


81 

they  were  fftill  fiedne  to  do  hia  will ; 
9S6    yp  they  rose,  A  oame  him  till ; 
he  gano  them  order  soone. 
the  while  that  ho  in  hall  abode, 
32  ^  knights  he  made, 
940        ffrom  mono  till  itt  was  noono. 
*  those  that  lining  had  none, 
he  gane  them  lining  to  line  vpon, 
fibr  ChristaboU  to  pray  soone. 
944    then  anon,  I  vnderstand, 

he  tooke  tho  way  to  the  holy  Land, 
where  god  on  the  rood  was  done. 


andliv«a 
there  flftocn 
yeaw. 


fighting  an 
wrong- 

liVWB. 


Hia  son 
Dograbdl 
is  now 
grown  big. 


8S 

Sir  Eglamore,  as  yon  hearo, 
948    he  dwelled  there  15  yeere 

the  heathen  men  amonge ; 
ffdU  manffhllye  he  there  him  bare, 
where  any  deeds  of  armos  were, 

965  against  him  that  lined  wronge. 
in  battell  or  in  tomament 

there  might  no  man  withstand  hia  dent, 
bat  downe  right  he  him  thronge. 

966  by  that  15  yeercs  were  gone, 

his  Sonne  that  the  griffon  had  tane, 
was  waxen  both  stiffe  and  stronge. 


»  V.  and  throtty.— T. 
*  And  he  that  was  the  poieat  of  them 
aUo, 
Ho  gaf  for  CrystyaboUys  soulo 
I^ndys  to  leve  upoD. 


A  thousand,  as  y  nndontonde, 
He  toko  with  hym,  and  went  into 
the  Ho]  V  Londe, 
There  Ood  on  cpos  was  done— T. 
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now  was  degrabell  waxen  wight ; 
960    the  'King  of  Isarell  dabbd  him  a  Knight 
and  Prince  with  his  hand. 
Listen,  Lords  great  and  small, 
of  what  manner  of  armes  he  bare, 
964        &  yee  will  vnderstand : 

he  bare  in  azure,  a  griffon  of  gold 
richlye  portrayed  in  the  mold, 
on  his  clawes  hangingo 
968    a  man  child  in  a  mantle  round 
&  with  a  girdle  of  gold  bound, 
without  any  Leasinge. 


Isdnhbod 
knight. 


•ndtbetoare 
hlaarmi: 


onashiddof 
Mnre 
•  golden 
gjiffln 


carrying  • 
boy  with  a 
girdle  of 
goid. 


84 

the  King  of  Isarell,  heo  waxed  old  ; 
972    to  degrabell  his  sonne  he  told, 
"  I  wold  thou  had  a  wifEb 
while  tluit  I  Hue,  my  sonno  decre  ; 
when  I  am  dead,  thou  hast  noo  fforc, 
976        riches  is  soe  riffe."  > 

a  messenger  stoodo  by  the  King  : 
"  in  ^gipt  is  a  sweet  thing, 
I  know  noe  such  on  Hue ; 
980    the  King,  fforsooth,  this  oath  hath  swomo, 
there  shall  none  her  haue  that  is  borne 

But  he  winne  her  by  striiTe."  [page  809] 

the  King  said,  "  by  the  rood, 
984    wee  will  not  Lett  if  shee  bee  good ; 
haue  done,  A  busko  ys  swythe." 
anon-right  they  made  them  yare, 
&  their  armour  to  the  shipp  the  bare, 
988        to  passe  the  wattor  bcliuo. 


The  King  of 
laarellARln 
Degrabell  to 
marry. 


They  are 
toklof 
Christobcll 
in  Egypt; 


bnt  he  who 
wins  her 
moft  fight 
for  her. 


They  make 
ready, 


pail  fiff, 


L.  TI. 


*  When  y  am  dcdd,  thou  getyrt  no  poro, 
Of  ryches  thou  art  so  rj-fi*. — T. 

CO 
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land  In 
BgJPi. 

•nd 

annonnoe 
their  oominff 
to  the  King 
of  Kgj'iit. 


Heweloomos 
them. 


85 

by  tthat  7  dayes  *  were  comen  to  end, 
in  89gipt  Land  they  gan  Lend, 
the  vnconthe  costes  to  see.' 
992    messengers  went  before  to  tell, 

"  here  cometh  the  King  of  Isarell    . 

with  a  fiaire  Meany, 
&  the  Prince  with  many  a  Knight ^ 
996     ffor  to  hane  jour  daughter  bright, 
if  itt  yoMr  wil  be." 
the  King  said,  ''  I  trow  I  shall 
ffind  Lodging'  fibr  yon  all ; 
1000        right  welcome  yee  are  to  mee  !  ** 


lend!  the 
King  of 
iMundlinto 


86 

then  tmmpetts  in  the  shipp  *  rose, 
&  enery  man  to  Land  goes ; 

the  Knighis  were  clothed  in  pall. 
1004     the  younge  Knight  of  15  yeere, 
ho  rydeth,  as  yee  may  heere, 

a  fibote  abone  them  all. 
the  King  of  Isarell  on  the  Land, 
1006     the  King  of  ^gipt  takes  him  by  the  hand 
&  Ledd  him  into  the  hall : 
*  "  Sir,"  said  the  King,  "  ffor  charitye, 
will  you  lett  mee  yoiir  daughter  see,* 
1012        white  aa  bone  of  whall  ?  " 


8: 


and  lets  him 

MpChriMa- 

belL 

Her  ton 
Decrrabell 
desiroB  bcTf 


1016 


the  Lady  ffrom  the  chamber  was  brought ; 
with  mans  hands  shoe  seemed  wrought 

&  earned  out  of  tree, 
her  owne  sonne  stood  &  beheld  : 


>  Be  th[r]o  wokys.— T. 

*  Thcr  foreus  lor  to  knowc  8\i7thp. 
T. 

•  rodyyuBtjDg. — T. 


•  Tmmpus  in  the  topp-«i«t<»U«».— T 
'  Y  prey  the  then  gj-t*  m©  a  OTght 
Of  Ciystyabelle,  yowre  dogbtyr 
brygfat. — ^T. 
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"  well  worthyo  him  thut  might  weld !  " 

thus  to  himselfe  thought  hoe. 
the  King  of  Isarell  asked  then 
1020    if  that  she  '  might  passe  the  streame, 
his  sonnes  wiife  fifor  to  bee. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  Kinj,  "  if  that  you  may 
meete  me  a  stroake  to-morrowe, 
1024        thine  asking  grant  I  thee." 

88 

Lords  in  hall  were  sett, 
&  waites  blew  to  the  mcate. 
they  made  all  royall  cheere ; 
1028    the  2  Kings  the  desse  began,^ 

Sir  Degrabell  &  his  mother  then, 

the  2  were  sibb  ffull  neere. 
then  Knights  went  to  sitt  I- wis, 
1032    &  euery  man  to  his  office, 

to  serue  the  Knights  deere ; 
&  aflPter  meate  washed  they,' 
&  Clarkes  grace  gan  say 
1036        in  hall,  as  you  may  heere. 

89 
then  on  the  morrow  when  day  sprong, 
gentlemen  in  their  armour  *  throng, 
Degrabell  was  dight ; 
1040    the  King  of  ^gipt  gan  him  say 
in  a  fiaire  ffeeld  (hat  day 

with  many  a  noble  Knight, 
what  time  the  great  Lord  might  him  see, 
1044    they  asked,  "  what  Lord  that  might  bee 
with  the  griffon  soo  bright  ?  " 


andmftj 
hayeher  if 
he  wins  her. 


They  dine, 


MidDefnna- 
beU  and  hill 
mother  hare 
the  high 


Next  day 


DegraboU 
armii. 
and  the 
King  of 
Egypt  tries 
him. 


S.  the.     Yf  slie.— T.    (with  other 

!S).-F. 

td  the  chief  seats  on  the  dais. — F. 
*e  the  operation  described  in  The 
)f  Curtasj/e  jv.  (E.  E.  Text  Soc. 


1867).— F.    T.  has: 

Aftur  mete,  than  seyde  they 
Df»s  paciSf  clerkys  canne  seye. 
«  to  harufls.— T. 
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the  mlcr  of  thai  game  gan  teU, 
"this  is  thePrinoe  of  Isaiell! 
beware !  ffor  he  is  vright.*' 


DesTBhell 
aiUflmi, 


nnhonei  tbe 
King. 


wiimChils- 
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the  King  of  .£gipt  tooke  a  shafil ; 
the  Prince  saw  thai,  &  sadlye  sate, 
if  he  were  neuer  soe  kecneJ 
1052    against  the  King  he  made  him  bowne, 
And  on  the  ground  he  cast  him  downe, 

the  ground  that  was  soe  greene, 
they  Kiii^  said,  "  soe  god  me  sane, 
1066    thou  art  worthy  her  to  hane !  " 
soe  said  they  all  by-deene. 


[Mi 


•ndbyOod'a 
might 
marries  hit 
mother. 


She 
armi, 


hit 
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cncrye  Lord  gan  other  assay, 
&  sqniers  on  the  other  day, 
1060        tJiat  donghtyo  were  of  dccde. 

Sir  Degrabell  his  troth  hee  plight ; 
&  Ghristabell,  that  Ladye  bright, 
to  chnrch  they  her  ledd. 
1064    through  the  might  of  god  he  ^  spedd, 
his  owne  mother  there  he  wedd, 

in  Bomans  as  wee  reade.* 
shee  saw  his  armes  him  befome  * ; 
1068    shee  thought  of  him  that  was  forlome, 
shee  wept  like  to  be  dead. 


1072 


92 


"what  cheere,"  he  said,  "  my  Lady  clcere*? 
what  weepe  you,  &  make  such  hoauye  cheerc? 
mcthinkes  you  are  in  thought." 


»  ?  MS.  keere.— F. 

*  Thus  gracTOuely  he  hath. — ^T. 

'  Thus  harde  y  a  clerke  rede.  — T. 


*  M&  befonne.— F. 
»  The  word  may  be  cfcerrt.   T.  c 
thia  and  the  next  tuo  hnmr^^- 
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"  S/r,  in  your  armcs  now  I  see 
a  fibolo  that  [rafbe]  on  a  timo  fifrom  mcc 
a  child  thai  I  deere  bought,* 
1076    that  in  a  scarlett  mantle  was  wound, 
&  in  a  girdle  of  gold  bound 

thai  richoly  was  wrought." 
the  Kiny  of  Isarell  said  ffull  right, 
1080    "  in  my  fforrest  the  fifoule  gan  Light ; 
a  griffon  to  Land  him  brought." 


Midtellahim 
how  a  bird 
took  ho:  boy 
•way. 


inammitte, 
and  with  a 
gold  girdle 
on* 


The  King  of 
iMTcllMiya 
the  Uriflln 
alighted  in 
hiBlaod, 
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he  sent  a  squier  fiuU  hend, 
&  bade  him  ffor  the  mantle  wcndo 
1084        that  hee  was  in  Layd. 

bofforo  him  itt  was  brought  ffull  yare, 
the  girdle  &  the  mantle  there, 
thai  richlye  were  graued. 
1088     "  alas  !  "  then  said  thai  Lady  ffree, 

"  this  same  the  Griffon  tooko  £&om  mee." 

in  swoning  downc  shec  braid. 
"  how  long  agoe  ?  "  the  JLlng  gan  say. 
1092    "  S/r,  15  yeere  par  ma  ffay." 

they  assented  to  thai  shee  said. 


and  the  boy 
wiu  brought 
to  him. 


Chrirtabell 
■ays  the  boy 


andit^s 
fifteen  yean 
•go. 
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''  fforsooth,  my  sonne,  1  am  afraid 
thai  i6  '  sibb  maryage  wee  haue  made 
1096         in  the  beginninge  of  this  moono/' 
"  damscll,  looke, — soe  god  me  saue ! — 
which  of  my  Knighis  thou  wilt  haue." 
then  degrabell  answered  soone, 
1100    "Sir,  I  hold  you[r]  Erles  good, 

&  800  I  doe  my  mother,  by  the  roodc, 
thai  I  wedded  before  they  noono  ; 


She  tells  her 
son'hnaband 
that  their 
marriage  is 
void. 


The  King 
offers  her 
any  husband 
she'll  chooM. 


NOfSays 
I>egrabcU, 


bat  sometyme  rafto  a  chyldo  fro  mr,  «  Wheu  to  stands  for  too,  the  o  will  be 

knygfat  fuUe  dere  hym  boght. — T.      accented  heroafler. — F. 
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the  knSghti 
mivt  flC^t 
for  her. 


there  shall  none  hane  her  certainlye 
1104     but  if  he  winne  her  with  maisterye 
as  I  my-selfe  hane  doone.'* 


Anthekndt 

•groeto 

doao. 
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then  euery  Lord  to  other  gan  say, 
"  ffor  her  I  will  make  delay  * 
1 108         with  a  spcare  &  sheeld  in  hand ; 
who-soe  may  winne  that  Lady  clere, 
ffor  to  be  his  wedded  ffere, 
must  wed  her  in  that  Land." 


[Part  VL] 

[How  Eglamoro  won  back  his  lost  love  ChristAbell,  and  married  hrr.] 


Eglamore, 


many  lorda, 


and  the 
King  of 
Sattin,  oome 
to  the 
tourney. 

Lists  an 
preparedi 


and  all  the 
lords  make 
ready. 


1112 


6?  Parte  < 


1120 


1124 
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Str  Eglamore  was  homward  bowne, 
he  hard  tell  of  that  great  renowne, 

&  thither  wold  hee  wend.* 
great  Lords  that  hard  of  that  crye, 
they  rode  thither  hastilye, 

as  ffast  as  they  might  ffare. 
the  King  of  Sattin  ^  was  there  alsoe, 
&  other  great  Lords  many  more 
that  royall  armes  *  bare. 
Then  ringes  were  made  in  the  ffeeld 
that  Lords  might  tlierin  weld ; 

th6  busked  &  made  them  jure. 
S/r  Eglamore,  thoc  he  came  Last, 
he  was  not  worthy  out  to  be  cast ; 
that  'Knight  was  clothed  in  cara 


*  Fop  hur  lore  we  wylle  tnrnay. — T. 

*  By  rhyme  this  triplet  l>elong8  to  the 
last  stanza.  It  is  put  there  in  the 
Thornton  text,  which  adds  after  it  the 
sti^nza  about  Eglamore's  iirms,  given,  in 
an  altered  state,  as  st.  97  in  oar  print 


bolow. — F. 

»  "Sydon  (Cotton  M.)"  maAf 
j>oncil  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.- 
Sydone.— T. 

*  yoly  colonn's. — T. 
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97 

fibr  tJuit  ChnBtabell  was  put  to  the  sea, 
1128    new  armes  beareth  hee, 
I  will  them  descrye : 
he  beareth  in  azure  a  shipp  of  gold, 
ffull  richlye  portrayed  on  the  mold, 
1 132        fiull  well  &  worthylye ; 

the  sea  was  made  both  grim  ft  bold ; 
a  younge  child  of  a  night  old, 
ft  a  woman  Lying  there  by ; 
1 136    of  siluer  was  the  mast,  of  gold  the  fiaue  * ; 
sayle,  ropes,  ft  cables,  echo  one 
painted  were  worthylye. 


Efl^unoie 
beariM 

blue  flhifild 
[page  311]    »goldahlp, 


with  a  child, 
and  a 

woman  lying 
by  it. 


98 

heralds  of  armes  soone  on  hye, 
1  uo    euery  Lords  armes  gan  descrye 
in  that  ffeeld  soe  broade.' 
then  Chr[i]8tabell  as  white  as  f&ower, 
she  sate  vpon  a  hye  tower ;  * 
1144        fibr  her //eat  crye  was  made, 
the  younge  knight  of  15  yeere  old 
that  was  both  doughtye  ft  bold, 
into  the  fieeld  he  rode. 
1148    who-Boe //mt  Sir  Degrabell  did  smite, 
wtth  his  dint  they  fiell  tyte, 
ncuer  a  one  his  stroake  abode. 


ChristabeU 
dtain  ahigh 
tower: 


hflr  son 
DegiabeU 

ridetinto 
the  field, 


andfeUaaU 
who  attack 
him. 
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Sir  Eglamore  houed  *  ft  beheild 

1152    how  the  folke  in  the  feild  downe  feld 

they  KnightB  all  by-doene. 


Eglamore 
looks  on. 


iDO,  a  Weather-cock,  which  turns 
as  the  Wind  chiinges,  and  nhews 
rhat  Quarter  it  blows.    Phillips. 

le  three  lines  above  are  not  in  T. 


— F. 

'  Was  broght  to  a  comer  of  the 
walle.— T. 

<  halted,  stood  still.  The  first  three 
linos  of  this  stanza  are  not  in  T. — F. 
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Degnbell 
Mkihlm 
why  be 
■tandiitflL 


'*BeoMiMl 
•m  come  out 
of 


when  Degrabell  him  see,  he  rode  him  till,' 
ft  said,  ''  S/r,  why  are  jon  soe  still 
1166        amonge  all  these  Knt^^ts  keene  ?  '* 
Eglamore  said  to  him  I-wis,' 
"  I  am  come  ont  of  heathenesse, 
itt  were  sinne  mee  to  meete.*  " 
1160    Degprabell  said,  *'  soe  mote  I  thee ! 
more  worshipp  itt  had  beene  to  thee, 
vnarmed  to  haue  beene." 


ITaren't  yon 

jooiting 

cnoQgh? 


1164 


1168 


I'll  hftve  m 
tnm  with 
yon." 
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the  ffather  on  the  sonne  Longh ; 
"  haue  jee  not  lasting  enonghe  ^ 

where  euer  that  yon  bee  ? 
that  day  fiall  hane  I  seene, 
with  as  bigg  men  hane  I  beene, 

&  yett  well  gone  my  way. 
ft  yett,  fforsooth,"  said  he  then, 
'^  I  wiU  doe  aa  well  aa  I  can. 

With  yon  once  to  play." 
Theych«ge.    j  j^j    heard  together  they  kn^Ats  donge 

Vtth  great  speares  sharpe  and  longe ; 

them  beheld  echo  one. 
Sir  Eglamore,  as  itt  was  his  happ,* 
gine  his  sonne  snch  a  rappe  * 

that  to  the  gronnd  wont  hee. 

101 

*'  alas  !  "  then  said  tJiut  Ladye  ffree, 
'^  my  Sonne  is  dead,  by  gods  pittye ! 

the  keene  \Luiyht  hath  him  slaino !  " 
then  men  said  wholy  on  mold, 
"  the  Knight  that  bcares  the  shipp  of  gold 

liath  wonne  her  on  the  plaine." 


Eglamore 
glTeehiiion 
a  rap, 
gronndB 
him. 


1176 


1180 


and  wins 
GhriBtabeU. 


*  He  sende  a  knyghl  anon  fulle  stylle. 
-T. 

*  He  seydo.  Syr  recreawutcs. — T. 

*  t«nc,  T.,  which  is  better. — F. 


*  T.  aMoTa  this  and  the  next  nincte 
lines. — F. 

*  turnyd  hys  swerde  flatt.^T. 

*  patto.— T. 
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1 184    Herallds  of  armes  cryod  then^ 

"  ia  there  now  any  maimer  of  man 

will  make  his  body  good, 
that  will  inst  any  more  P 
1 188    say  now  while  wee  be  here ! " 
then  a  while  they  still  stoode. 
Degrabell  said,  ''  by  god  sJmight ! 
methinkes  thai  I  durst  with  him  ffight^ 
11 92        if  he  were  nener  soo  wood." 
Lords  together  made  a  vow, 
"  fforssooth,"  they  said,  "  best  worthy  art  thou 
to  haue  thy  flfreelye  fifood  !  " 

103 

1 196    ffor  to  vnarme  him  Lords  gan  goc ; 
^  clothes  of  gold  on  him  they  doe, 

&  then  to  meate  th6  wende. 
Sir  Eglamore  then  wan  the  gree, 
1200    beside  the  Lady  sett  was  hee : 

shee  frened  him  as  her  ffireind,^ 
*'  ffor  what  cause  that  he  bore 
a  shipp  of  gold  With  mast  &  ore." 
1204        he  said  w/th  words  hcnde, 

"  damsell,  into  the  sea  was  done 
my  Lady  &  my  younge  ^  sonne ; 
&  there  they  made  an  ende." 


Hcnids 

oneelaewiU 

fight 

BgUmore. 


None 


soChxlat*> 
beUii 
MiUtidsedto 
him. 


Egliunon 
is  clad  in 
<dotliofgold, 


and  Bits  in 
tta«  chief 
plaoe  with 
ChristabelL 
Sheaaks 
him  why 
hiaarma 
areaahip. 


"Becaoae 
my  lady  and 
Bon  were 
puttoaea, 
and  died.*' 


104 


1208    '  knowledge  to  him  tooke  shee  thoo ; 
"  now,  good  Sir,  tell  me  soe, 
where  they  were  brought  to  ground  ?  "    [pagesii]  S^uriS? 


"'  In  cortyls,  sorcatys,  and  schorte 
clothyg, 
That  doghty  weryn  of  dede. 
Two  kyngys  the  deyse  began, 


Syr  Egyllamowre  and  Crystyabelle 
than; 
Ihesa  OB  alio  spede  I — T. 
^  lemman  and  my  yongest. — T. 
'  T.  omiUi  the  nuxt  six  lines. — F. 
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"I 
away. 
Her  father 
■entbor  to 
sea  to 
dxown.** 


Whatifl 
your  name? 


"SirEgla- 
more  of 
Artoia.*' 


"  while  I  was  in  ffarr  conn  try  e 
1212     her  ffather  put  her  into  the  sea, 
with  the  wanes  to  confonnde." 
with  honest  mirth  &  game 
of  him  shee  asked  the  name ; 
1216         &he  answered  that  stond, 

"  men  call  mee,  where  I  was  bore, 
of  Artoys  Sir  Eglamore, 

that  with  a  worme  was  wonnd." 


Christabell 

twoont, 

then 

wdoomoB 

Eglamore, 

and  tells 
what  she  has 
•nftered. 


(People 
meet  when 
ih^  least 
expect  it.) 


The  King  of 
Isarell  tells 
how  he 
found 
Dcgrabell, 
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1220     in  swooning  ffell  ^/lut  Lady  fi&ee ; 
"  welcome,  Sir  Eglamore,  to  mee  ! 

thy  Lone  I  hane  bought  full  deere !  ** 
then  shee  sate,  &  told  fxdl  soone 
1224     how  into  the  sea  shee  was  doone  ; 
then  wept  both  lesse  and  more. 
^  minstrills  had  their  gifUs  firee, 
wherby  the  might  the  better  bee  ; 
1228        to  spend  they  wold  not  spare.^ 
ffdU  true  itt  is,  by  god  in  heanen, 
that  men  meete  att  vnsett  steven,' 
&  soe  itt  beffeU  there. 
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1232     the  King  of  Isarell  gan  tell 

how  that  hee  found  Sir  Degrabell ; 
Lordings,  Listen  then :  * 


*  This  gentle  reminder  tx)  the  hearers 
of  their  duty  to  the  singers  of  the  Ro- 
mance is  repeated  with  some  variation 
at  the  end. — F. 

•  Fop  the  former  part  of  this  st.  105, 
T.  has,  St.  CXI.  p.  174 : 

There  was  many  a  robe  of  palle ; 
The  chylde  8erv}'d  in  the  halle 

At  the  f\'r8te  mete  that  day. 
Prevely  sclio  to  hj-ra  spake, 
**  3oudur  ys  thy  fadur  that  the  gate  !  " 

A  grete  yoye  hyt  was  to  see  ay  ! 


When  he  knelyd  downe  on  hvs  kne, 
Ther  was  mony  an  herte  sor^ 

Be  God  that  dyed  on  a  tree ! — ^F. 

'  unfixed   time,  time   not  appointed. 
Compare  Chaucer,  in  The  Knigbtes  Tale, 
1.  666,  V.  ii.  p.  47»  ed.  Morris : 
It  is  fid  fair  a  man  to  bere  him  evene, 
For  <d  day  meteth  men  atte  unset  sfetxiu, 
Ful  litel  woot  Ardte  of  his  felawe. 
That  was  so  neih  to  herken  of  his  save. 
— F. 

*  Knyghtys    lyst^nyd    ther-to   than. 
— T. 
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Str  Eglamore  kneeled  on  his  knee, 
1286     "  my  Lord ! "  he  said,  *'  god  jeeld  itt  thee ! 
jee  haue  made  him  a  Maj.^  " 
the  King  of  Isarell  said,  *'  I  will  the[e]  gine 
halfe  my  kindome  while  I  doe  line, 
1240        my  deore  sonne  as  white  as  swan." 

*'  thou  shalt  hauo  my  daughter  Amada," 
the  King  of  Sattin  sayd  alsoe, 

'*  I  remember,  since  thou  her  wan." 
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1244    '  Eglamore  prayed  the  Kings  3 
att  his  wedding  ffor  to  bee, 

if  thai  they  wold  vouch  [sjafe. 
all  granted  him  that  there  were, 
1248    litle,  lesse,  &  more; 

Lord  lesus  christ  them  haue ! 
Kings,  Erles,  I  ynde[r] stand, 
wi^  many  dukes  of  other  Lands, 
1262        w^th  loy  &  mirth  enoughe. 

the  trumpetts  in  the  shipp  blowcs, 
that  cucry  man  to  shipp  goes, 
the  winde  them  ouer  blew. 


AOdgiTM 

himbijf  Ui 
Uiigdoiii* 


The  King  of 

Sattia 

alaoglTM 

his  daughter 

Amadato 

DegnbelL 


KgUmon 
InyitMereiy 
onetohii 
wiedding. 


Allaooepi, 


nil  off. 
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1256    through  gods  might,  all  his  meany 
in  good  liking  passed  the  sea ; 

in  Artois  they  did  arriue. 
the  Erie  then  in  the  tower  stoode, 
1260    he  saw  men  passe  the  fflood, 

&  ffast '  to  his  horsse  gan  driuc. 


and  roach 
Artoia 
aaf^ly. 
TheoIdEart 


*  man. — T.  Ma^  generally  means 
maiden ;  but  matte,  ma^,  is  a  kinsman  ; 
A.-Sax.  fiugg,  a  son,  kinsman. — F. 

*  T.  shortens  cuid  alters  this  stanza 


and  part  of  the  next — F. 

■  So  in  printed  cowr,  but  reiy  different 
in  the  Cotton  MS. — ^Fencil  note  in  MS. 
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falls  ont  of 
his  tower 
andbmki 
bis 


byamcrdfal 
piOTidepoei 


when  he  heard  of  Eglamore, 
he  ffell  out  of  hia  tower 
1264        &  broke  his  necke  beline. 

the  messenger  went  againe  to  tell 
of  tJiat  case,  how  itt  beffell : 
with  god  may  no  man  strine. 


Th« 

Emperor  is 
Hntfbr, 


vnrf  one  in 
the  land  is 
bidden  to  the 


MidBgla- 

more  weds 

Christohcll, 

Degrabcll 

weds 

Aznads. 
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1268     ^  thus  in  Artois  the  Lords  the  Lent ; 
after  the  Emperonr  '  soone  th6  sent, 

to  come  to  thai  Marrjage  ; 
in  all  they  land  they  mad  ciye, 
1272    who-soe  wold  come  to  thai  ffeast  worthye, 
right  welcome  shold  they  bee ; 
Sir  Eglamore  to  the  church  is  gone, 
degrabell  &,  Amada  they  haue  tane, 
1276        and  his  Lady  bright  of  blee. 

the  Km^  of  Isarell  said,  "  lie  giue 
halfe  my  land  while  I  liue ; 
brooke  well  [all*]  after  my  day." 


The  Feast 
lasts  forty 
dajs, 


and  then  all 
the  guests  go 
home. 
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1280    With  mickle  mirth  the  feast  was  made, 
40  dayes  itt  abode 

amonge  all  the  LorJs  hend ; 
and  then  forsooth,  as  I  you  say, 
1284     euery  man  tooke  his  way 

wherin  him  liked  to  dwell. 


[page  3131 


'  T.  alters  these  concludiDg  stanzas  a 
good  deal. — F. 

•  An  Emperor  was  thought  necessary 
to  give  the  proper  eclat  to  a  wedding : 

Ther  com  tyl  hir  weddyng 
An  emperoure  and  a  kjng, 
Erchehvschopbz  with  ryng 
Mo  then  fyftene  ! 


The  mayster  of  hospitallo 
Come  over  with  a  cardinalle, 
The  gret  kyng  of  Portyngalle, 
With  kny3tha8  ful  kene. 
Sir  Drgretxint,   p.    252-3,  Thornton 
Komances. — F. 

■  alL  p.c. — ^Pencil  note.  T.  has  not 
the  line.  Brooke  is  A.-S.  bntcan,  to 
enjoy. — F. 
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minstroUs  had  good  great  plentjc, 
that  oner  they  better  may  th6  bee, 
1288        and  bolder  ffor  to  spend, 
in  Bomans  this  Clironickle  is. 
dero  lesns !  bring  vs  to  thy  blisso 
that  lasteth  wtthont  end !  * 

ffins. 


Miiutnls 
get  plenty  of 
moiMj* 


ChrUtblMB 
luaUl 


'  T.  winds  np  with  '*  Amen.    Here  endjth  syr  E^llamowre  of  Artas,  and  begyn- 
neth  syr  Tiyamowre."— F. 


["  When  Scorichlng  Phoshus,**  printed  in  Lo.  and  Hum.  Songs, 

2)p,  70-3,  follotva  licre  in  the  M8,'\ 


\ 
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Cftt  emptrour  ^  tfte  CftiDie/ 

Thb  following  piece  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  Percy 
describes  it  as  an  old  poem  '^  in  a  wretched  corrupt  state,  un- 
worthy the  press."  Selecting  from  it  ^^  such  particulars  as  could 
be  adopted,"  he  composed  himself  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  it, — 
a  poem  in  Two  Parts,  altogether  some  400  lines  long,  banning 
in  this  wise : 

When  Flora  'gins  to  decke  the  fields 

With  colours  fresh  and  fine, 
The  holy  clerkes  their  mattins  sing 

To  good  Saint  Valentine !  &c. 

Is  this  style  so  very  much  worthier  of  the  press  than  that  of 

Within  the  Grecian  land  some  time  did  dwell 
An  Emperor,  whose  name  did  far  excell,  &c  ? 

We  doubt  whether  either  piece  is  particularly  worthy  of  the 
press.  But  that  which  suited  best  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  certainly  the  less  worthy  of  the  two.  That  century 
could  see  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  a  preceding  age,  but  not  the 
beam  in  its  own  eye. 

This  piece  is  evidently  of  very  late  origin,  written  at  a  time 
when  the  period  of  professional  ballad-makers  had  well  set  in. 

The  story  was,  in  prose,  extremely  popular.  This  prose  ver- 
sion was  a  translation  from  the  French.  Of  the  old  French 
romance  an  analysis  is  given  in  the  Bibliotheque  dea  Romans^ 
which  ranks  it  among  Romans  Histoi^iques : ' — 

*  The  Old  song  of  Valentine  &  Ursin      CheTaliers  Valentin    et  Orson,  fils  de 
or  Orsin.  rErapereur  de  Grice  et  nevciix  du  tzhsr 

This  song  or  Poem  seems  to  bo  quite  chr^tien  Roi  de  France  P^in,  contenaot 

modern  by  the  Language  &  Tersificatvon.  74  chapitre^,  lesquels  parlent  de  plusieurs 

N.B.     This  Poem  only  suggest^  the  et  diverses   mati^res   tr^s-plaisantes  et 

subject  of  that  I  printed  on  Valentine  r^creatives.      Lyon,    1495,    in-folio,  et 

ana  Ursin. — P.  1690  in-octavo,  et  depuis  a  Troyes,  chei 

*  Histoirc  des  deux  nobles  ot  vaillans  Oudot,  in-quarto. 
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Nous  avons  annonce  dans  notro  avant-demier  volume  que  nous 
avions  encore  k  parler  d'un  roman  singulier  et  int^ressant  concemant 
P6pin,  Roi  de  France,  premier  de  la  seconde  race  et  pere  de  Charle- 
magne ;  c*est  celui  dont  on  vient  de  lire  le  titre.  II  est  bien  constam- 
ment  historique,  quoique  Thistoire  j  soit  d^figur^e ;  que  Pepin  j 
voyage  dans  des  pays  dont  il  n'a  jamais  approch^,  tels  que  Constan- 
tinople et  JerusalenL,  qu*on  Vy  fasse  prisonnier  d'un  Boi  des  Indes, 
ainsi  que  les  douze  pairs  de  France ;  qu'on  ajoute  k  cette  pr^tendue 
captivity  les  circonstances  les  plas  ridicules  ;  qu*on  suppose  k  P6pin 
deux  fils,  une  soeur  et  deux  neveux,  qui  n'ont  jamais  exist6 ;  enfin, 
quoique  les  commencements  de  rhistoire  de  Charlemagne  que  Ton 
trouve  dans  ce  roman-ci  soient  aussi  eloign^s  de  la  verit6  que  ce  qui 
est  dit  du  regno  de  P6pin,  tout  cela,  cependant,  se  fait  lire  avec  plaisir ; 
et  nous  croyons  que  nos  lecteurs  ne  trouveront  point  trop  long 
I'extrait  tres-d6taill6  que  nous  allons  en  faire,  chapitre  par  chapitre, 
sans  rien  changer  k  sa  marche,  et  respectant  presque  6galement  le 
style,  qui  n'est  pas  si  gaulois  quo  celui  des  autres  romans  de  che- 
valerie  que  nous  avons  extraits  jasqu'^  pr68ent,  car  celui- ci  pent  6tre 
range  dans  la  m6me  classe :  on  pent  aussi,  si  Ton  veut,  le  compter 
parmi  les  romans  d'amour,  car  malgr6  les  ridiculit^s  dont  il  est  rempli, 
la  marche  en  est  tres-reguliere.  L'histoire  des  deux  freres  qui  en 
font  les  h£ros  y  est  conduite  depuis  Tinstant  de  leur  naissance 
jusqu*^  leur  mort ;  tous  deux  sont  amoureux  et  ^pousent  enfin  leurs 
maitresses.  Bien  ne  nous  prouve  que  ce  roman  soit  fort  ancien. 
Nous  n'en  connaissons  aucuns  manuscrits ;  et  ne  pouvant  parler  d'aprcs 
nous-m^mes  de  la  premiere  6dition  (in- folio),  qui  est  tres-rare,  nous  ne 
trouvons  rien  dans  la  seconde  (qui  est  celle  de  1590)  qui  porte  une 
certaine  marque  d*anciennete,  non-seulement  dans  le  style,  mais  m6me 
dans  les  details,  et  nous  ne  croyons  pas  qu'on  puisse  en  faire  remonter 
r^poque  plus  haut  que  le  regno  de  Charles  Vill,  temps  oii  beaucoup 
de  romans  de  ce  genre  virent  le  jour,  les  uns  ^tant  tir6s  de  quelques 
manuscrits  plus  anciens,  les  autres  6tant  tout  k  fait  nouveaux.  Ne 
poussons  pas  plus  loin  nos  recherches  et  nos  observations  pr^liminaires 
sur  Valentin  et  Orson,  et  commen9ons  notre  extrait  en  suppliant  nos 
lecteurs  d'avoir  de  Tindulgence  pour  la  simplicity  et  la  bonhomie 
avec  lesquelles  cet  ouvrage  a  6te  compost.  On  y  trouvera  bien  des 
traits  curieux  et  des  situations  tres-interessantes,  mel^s  avec  mille 
circonstances  ridicules.  La  singularit6  de  tout  cela  pourra,  du  moins, 
amuser. 

L'auteur  raconte,  d'abord,  en  pen  de  mots,  la  touchante  histoire 
do  Berthe  au  grand  pied,  qui  a  fcit  la  matiere  d'un  roman  entier. 
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dont  nons  avons  donne  Textrait  dans  noire  premier  volame  dn  moifl 
dernier.  D  suppose  senlement  que  les  deux  fils  de  P6pin  et  de  la  fimase 
Berthe  y^curent,  et  se  trouverent  en  6tat,  k  la  mort  de  P^pin,  de  com- 
battre  le  roi  Charlemagne  et  de  lui  disputer  la  couronne ;  que  celui-ci, 
apres  avoir  6t&  chass^  de  son  royaume  par  eux,  j  rentra,  pourtant,  ei 
les  vainquit  k  son  tour.  D  suppose  encore  que  Pepin  avait  une  scenr 
nomm^  B^ligranc  ou  Belissante,  qu*elle  ^pousa  un  Emperenr  de 
Constantinople  nomm6  Alexandre,  et  c*est  ici  que  commenoe  le 
roman. 

As  the  matter  of  a  chap-book,  the  story  was  very  common  both 
in  France  and  in  England.  How  it  was  generally  treated  will 
be  shown  by  the  following  headings  of  chapters  from  the  Histoire 
de  Valentin  et  Orsonj  trie-nobles  et  trls-vaillante  chevaliers^  file 
de  VEmpereuT  de  Orice  et  neveva  du  tris-vaillant  et  tris- 
chritien  P&pin,  Roi  de  France. 

Cap.  I. — Comme  le  tres-noble  roi  P6pin  6pousa  Berthe,  dame  de 
tr^grande  renonmi^e  et  prudence. 

Cap.  n. — Comme  TEmpereur  fut  trahi  par  rArchev^ue  de  Con- 
stantinople. 

Cap.  m. — Comme  TArchey^ue  6tant  ^nduit  de  Bellisant  ponr 
son  honneur  sauver,  machina  grande  trahison. 

Cap.  rV. — Comme  rArchey^ue  se  mit  en  habit  de  chevalier,  et 
monta  k  cheval  pour  poursuivre  la  dame  Bellisant^  laqueOe  £iait 
bannie. 

Cap.  V.-^Comme  Bellisant  enfanta  deux  enfants  dans  la  for&t 
d'Orl^ans,  dont  I'un  fut  appel6  Valentin  et  Tautre  Orson,  et  conune 
elle  les  perdit. 

Cap.  VI. — ^De  Tourse  qui  emporta  de  Bellisant  parmi  le  bois. 

Cap.  Vil. — Comme  par  le  conseil  de  I'Archev^ue  fiirent  fleveee 
de  nouvelles  coutumes  en  la  cite  de  Constantinople,  et  comme  la 
trahison  fut  connue. 

Cap.  Viil. — Comme  TEmpereur  Alexandre,  par  le  conseO  des 
sages,  envoya  qu^rir  le  roi  Pepin  pour  savoir  la  verite  de  la  querelle 
du  marchand  et  de  TArchoveque. 

Cap.  IX. — Comment  le  marchand  et  rArchev6qne  se  combattirent 
au  champ  de  bataille. 

Cap.  X. — Comme  le  roi  Pepin  prit  cong6  de  TEmpereur  et  partit 
de  Constantinople  pour  retoumcr  en  France,  et  conmie  apres  il  all^ 
a  Rome  centre  les  Sarra^ins  qui  la  cite  avaicnt  prise. 
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Cap.  XI. — Comme  Hauffroi  et  Honri  curent  envio  sur  Valentin 
x>ar  le  grand  amour  quo  lui  portait  Ic  roi. 

Cap.  Xn. — Comme  Valentin  conquit  Orson  son  frere  dans  la  for^t 
rOrldans. 

Cap.  AMI. — Comme  apres  quo  Valentin  eut  conquis  Orson,  il 
partit  de  la  for^t  pour  retoumer  k  Orleans  vers  le  roi  Pepin. 

Cap.  XrV. — Comme  Hauffroi  et  Henri,  par  envic,  resolurent  de  tuer 
Valentin  en  la  cliambro  de  la  belle  Esglantino. 

Cap.  XV. — Comme  le  due  de  Savary  envoya  vers  le  roi  P^pin  pour 
ivoir  aide  centre  le  vert  chevalier  qui  voulait  avoir  sa  fillo  Pezonne 
pour  Spouse. 

Cap.  XVI. — Comme  plusicurs  chevaliers  vinrent  en  Aquitaine 
pour  avoir  la  belle  Fezonne. 

Cap.  XVII. — Comme  Hauffroi  et  Henri  firent  guetter  Valentin  et 
IDrson  sur  le  chemin  pour  le  faire  mourir. 

Cap.  XVm. — Comme  le  roi  Pepin  commanda  que  devant  son 
palais  flit  appareill^  le  champ  pour  voir  Orson  et  Origard  combattro 
snsemble. 

•  ••••• 

Cap.  LVI. — Comme  Valentin  fit  la  penitence  qui  lui  avait  6t6 
impos^e  pour  expier  le  meurtre  de  son  pere. 

Cap.  LVII. — Comme  le  roi  Hugon  fit  demander  Escharmonde  pour 
femme,  et  comme  il  trahit  Orson  et  le  vert  chevalier. 

Cap.  LVllI. — Comme  Bellisant  et  Escharmonde  surent  la  trahison 
jfc  fieiusse  entrcprise  du  roi  Hugon. 

Cap.  LIX. — Comme  Orson  et  le  vert  chevalier  furent  delivres  des 
orisons  du  roi  de  Syrie,  et  comme  le  roi  Hugon,  pour  evitor  la  guerre, 
»e  soumit  k  eux. 

Cap.  LX. — Comme,  au  bout  de  sept  ans,  Valentin,  finit  ses  jours 
ians  son  palais  de  Constantinople,  et  6crivit  uno  lettre  par  laquellc  il 
lit  connu. 


WhITHIN  the  Grecyan  land  some  time  did  dwell     a  Greek 

•^  Emporor 

an  Emporour,  -whose  name  did  ffar  excell ;  onTOmorried 

he  tooke  to  wiffe  the  Lady  B[e]llefaunt,  l^"*bJiV 

4     the  only  sister  to  the  Kinge  of  ffrance,  '*"'**• 

with  whome  he  lined  in  pleasure  &  delight  P**^,?*^*^. 

*  '='     ,  happily  tlU 

vntill  that  ffortune  came  to  worke  them  spight. 
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alnakfal 
Bishop 


triedto 

ndaoethe 

BmprMB, 


and  on  her 
refiual 


Aocnsed  her 
falsely  to  the 
Bmperor. 


The 

Bmperor 
wouldn't 
hear  her, 
but  banished 
her  at  onoe; 


and  Fhe 
started  with 
oneaqnire 

for  France. 


On  her  way 


ffor  Within  the  conrt  a  bishoppe '  there  did  reei, 

8     tho  wJtich  the  Emperonr  held  in  great  request ; 
his  enuioos  hart  itt  was  soe  sore  enfflamed 
ypon  the  Empresse,  that  gallant  dame, 
'  that  he  wold  perswade  her  many  '  a  wile 

12     her  husbands  marriage  bed  for  to  defile, 
but  shec  denyed  tliat  ynchast  request, 
as  to  her  honor  did  bcseeme  her  best ; 
wAich  when  the  Bishopp  saw,  away  he  went 

16     ynton  the  Emperonr  with  a  fell  intent, 
&  then  most  ffalselye  her  he  did  accuse, 
how  that  shee  wold  his  marryage  bed  abnse ; 
&  thervpon  he  swore  tho  same  to  prone, 

20     w^tch  made  her  husbands  loue  in  wrath  to  prone, 
then  tho  Emperonr  went  to  her  with  speed, 
ffor  to  accuse  her  of  this  shamefull  deedc. 
and  when  shoe  saw  how  shee  was  betrayd, 

24     her  inocency  shee  began  to  pleade  ; 

but  then  her  husband  wold  not  heare  her  speake, 
w^ich  made  her  hart  with  sorrow  like  to  brcake ; 
but  straight  the  Emperonr  ho  gaue  command 

28      that  shee  shold  be  banished  ^  out  of  his  land, 
but  when  that  shee  ffrom  them  did  goe, 
before  them  all  shee  did  rcccount '  her  woe, 
&  said  that  shee  was  banished  wrongffullye ; 

32      &  soe  shee  went  with  sorrow  like  to  dye. 
now  is  shee  gone,  but  with  one  Squier  alone, 
vnto  her  brother  in  firance  to  make  her  Mone. 
And  being  come  within  the  realmc  of  ffrance,  [p^"-' 

36      0  there  beffell  a  very  hcany  chance  ! 

ffor  ^  as  shec  trauelled  through  a  wild  fforrest^ 
the  labor  of  Childhood  did  her  sore  oppresse, 


'  An  Archpricst,  says  tho  Story  Book. 
-P. 

*  That  hep  he  would  persuade  with. 
-P. 
'  with  many,  qa. — P. 


•  banish'd  be.— P. 

•  recount. — P. 

•  aU  foUows  in  the  M&,  marked  oat. 
— F. 
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&  more  &  more  her  paines  increaeed  bUU 

40      that  shee  was  fibrced  to  rest  against  her  will, 
now  att  the  lenght  her  traucll  came  to  end, 
ffor  the  Lord  2  children  did  her  send, 
the  w/iich  were  ffaire  &  proper  bojes  indeed, 

44     which  made  her  hart  wtth  loj  for  to  exceedo. 
bnt  now  behold  how  fibrtune  gan  to  Lower,  ^ 
&  tnmed  her  loy  to  greefe  within  an  hower ! 
fibr  why,  shee  saw  an  vglj  bearo  as  then, 

48     the  which  was  come  fibrthe  of  some  lothesomo  den; 
&  when  the  beare  did  see  her  in  tJuit  place, 
he  made  towards  her  with  an  Egar  pace, 
&  fi&om  her  tooke  one  of  her  children  small, 

S2     a  sight  to  greeue  the  mothers  hart  with-all. 
but  when  shee  saw  her  child  soe  borne  away, 
shee  Laid  the  other  downo,  &  did  not  stay, 
&  ffollowed  itt  as  fiast  as  euer  shee  might ; 

56      but  aJl  in  yaine  !  of  itt  shee  lost  the  sight, 
but  soe  itt  chanced,  att  tJiat  verry  tyde 
the  ISMig  of  firance  did  there  a  hunting  ryde ; 
&  in  the  fibrrest  as  he  rode  vp  and  downe, 

€0     the  other  child  he  fibnnd  vpon  the  ground. 
&  when  he  saw  the  child  to  be  soe  &kirc, 
to  take  itt  vp  he  bade  his  men  take  care, 
&  keepe  itt  well  as  tho  itt  were  his  owne, 

64      vntill  the  fiather  of  the  child  where  ^  knownc. 
the  Empresse  returned  there  backe  againe, 
when  as  shee  saw  the  beare  within  his  den  ; 
but  when  shee  saw  her  other  sonne  was  lost, 

68     her  hart  with  sorrow  then  was  like  to  burst, 
then  downe  shee  sate  her  with  a  heauy  hart, 
&  wishes  '  death  to  ease  her  of  her  smart ; 
shee  wrong  her  hands  w/th  many  a  sigh  full  dccpc 

72     that  wold  haue  made  a  fi9yntye  hart  to  weopc. 


she 

takaiin 

labour. 


and  bore 
two  boys. 


Abcar 


carried  off 
one  of  Uiem. 


She  laid  the 
other  down, 
and  ran 
after  the 
lost  one, 
bnt  oonldn't 
find  it. 

Tho  King  of 
France  finds 
tho  boy  laid 
down, 


and  has  him 
carried  off. 


TheBmprem 
conies  back 
for  him, 

bnt  finds  him 
gone. 

Ilcr  heart 
n(  ariy 
breaka. 


•  lour— P. 


*  were. — P. 

D  D  2 


»  wish'd  for.— P, 
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Bbelc 
theplaoe. 


and  goes  to 
a  castle 
for  help. 


Bat  a  giant 
lives  there 


and  puts  her 
in  prison, 


but  do(«n*t 
hart  her. 

The  boy  the 
boar  took 
grows  op 


ahogewOd 
man. 


who  Ulls  all 
that  pass  by 
his  den. 


The  other 
boy  is 
christened 
Valentine, 


l^  Imighted, 
and  is 
T.iliant. 

Poor  men 
complain  of 
theWUd 


then  Bhee  departed  from  thai  woefall  place, 

&  fforth  of  ffrance  slieo  went  away  apace ; 

ffor  wliy,  as  yett  shee  wold  not  there  be  knowen 

76     vntill  some  newes  of  her  young  sonnes  were  shone.* 
but  shee  beheld  a  Castle  fiaire  &  stronge,' — 
shee  had  not  trauelled  ffix>m  that  place  not  Long,— 
wheratt  shee  knocket,  some  sncconr  for  to  find 

80    bnt  itt  ffell  out  contrary  to  her  mind ; 
ffor  why,  with-in  that  castle  dwelt  as  then 
a  monstrous  gyant,  fieared  of  all  men, 
who  tookc  this  Ladye  into  his  prison  strong, 

84     &  there  he  kept  her  ffast  in  prison  long, 
but  when  he  saw  her  lookcs  to  be  soe  sadd, 
&  hauing  knowen  what  sorrowes  she  had  had, 
he  kept  her  close,  but  he  hurt  her  not ; 

88     &  soe  shee  lined  in  prison  long,  god  wotte. 
the  child  the  w^ich  the  beare  had  borne  away, 
amongst  her  younge  ones  was  brought  vp  alwaj, 
&  soe  brought  vp  vntill  att  length  as  then 

92    he  there  became  a  monstrous  huge  wild  man, 
&  [d]aylye  ranged  about  the  fibrrest  wilde, 
So  did  destroy  man,  woman,  beast  and  child, 
So  all  things  else  which  by  his  den  did  passe, 

96     which,  to  the  country  great  annoyance  was. 
the  other  child  which  they  King  '  had  flbund,* 
he  christened  was,  So  valentine  was  his  name ; 
&  when  he  grew  to  be  of  ripe  yeeres, 

100     he  was  beloued  both  of  K.ing  and  peeres ; 
in  fieates  off  armes  he  did  himselfe  advance, 
that  none  like  him  there  cold  be  fibnd  in  ffrance ; 
&  ffor  that  same,  the  King  did  dub  him  Knight ; 

104     he  allwaies  was  soe  vallyant  in  his  fight, 
then  to  the  court  did  many  pore  men  come 
to  show  what  hurt  the  wild  man  there  had  done ; 


*  shown. — ^P. 

*  The  0  and  72  arc  squeezed  together 
in  the  MS.— F. 


»  the  which  the  Kwg.— P. 
*  tanc;  qu. — ^P. 
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but  when  the  King  did  hears  the  moane  they  made,* 
108     he  sent  fforth  men  the  monster  to  innade  ; 

but  all  in  vaine ;  fibr  why,  hee  crusht  them  soe 

that  none  of  them  wtth-in  his  reach  durst  goe. 

Then  yalentine  vnto  the  King  did  sue  Iv^^ge  8i6] 

112     tJiat  he  might  goe  the  Monster  to  subdue. 

then  fibrtho  he  went  the  Monster  fibr  to  see, 

whom  he  saw  come  bearing  a  jounge  oko  tree ; 

&  when  the  wild  man  of  him  had  a  sight, 
116     he  went  ynto  him  So  cast  him  downe  right. 

&  when  he  saw  his  strenght  cold  not  prevaile, 

he  praid  to  god  his  purpose  might  not  fiajle ; 

then  a  poinard  presently  he  drew  out, 
120    &  peirct  his  side,  wherwith  the  blood  gusht  out, 

but  when  the  wild  man  did  behold  his  blood, 

he  '  quicklye  brought  him  fi&*om  his  fiuryous  mood ; 

then  firom  the  fiforrest  both  together  went 
124    towards  the  Emperour,^  &  with  fifuU  intent 

of  [him]  desired  leaue  by  sea  to  sayle 

into  an  He  thai  Lyeth  in  Portingall, 

wheras  th6  hard  ^  with-in  a  Castle  was 
128     a  Ladye  ffaire  that  kept  a  head  of  brasse, 

the  which  cold  tell  of  any  questyon  asket. 

&  thither  came  braue  valentine  att  Last ; 

&  when  that  they  to  ^  the  castle  came, 
132    they  thought  ffor  to  haue  entered  the  same ; 

but  itt  fiell  out  not  ynto  their  mind, 

because  the  porters  there  were  much  vnkind ; 

ffor  why,  th6  fibund  2  gyants  att  the  gate, 
136     With  [wjhome  ^  they  fifought  or  they  cold  in  theratt. 

then  went  they  vpp  wheras  they  head  did  stand ; 

&  by  itt  sate  the  bewtyous  Claramando, 


The  King 
Bends  men  to 
kill  him, 

but  he  kills 
them. 


Valentine 
goes  to 
■abdoe  him ; 


the  Wild 
MAnknockt 
him  down 
with  an  oak. 


bat  gets 
stabbed  in 
return. 


Then  thsy 
make  it  np, 
and  ask  the 
Bmpcror 
leave  to  go 
to  an 
island  in 
Portingall, 


to  oonsnlt  a 
brass  head. 


They  go 
there, 


fight  two 
guintsto 
get  in. 


see  the  head 
and  fair 
Cloramando, 


'  The  m  has  one  stroke  too  many  in 
the  MS.— R 
«  IL— P. 
•  King  of  Fraunce,  qu. — P. 


*  heard.— P. 
»  unto.— P. 

•  whom. — P. 
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whoMlu 
the  head 
who0c  son 
Valentine  it, 
aud  who 
th«  Wild 
Man  it. 
Tliehead 
mys, 
••  You  ara 
brothnVy 
sons  of  the 
Greek 
Binpecor, 


and  your 
mother  Li  in 
King 

Ferragn^i 
prison. 
Cntthe 
string  under 
Urnn's 
tongue,  and 
he'U  fcpcak.** 


ThLiisdooe: 

Valentine 
raarriva 

nuinde; 


and  the 
two  auiis 


kill 

Fcrraprns, 
and  f  roo 
th«'ir 
mother. 


Then  they 
all  no  to 
Grcec»s 


whom,  when  the  noble  valentine  did  aee, 
140    he  swore  his  hart  fibr  euer  there  shold  bee. 

then  did  shoe  speake  vnto  the  head  of  bnisse, 

&  bade  iit  tell  whose  sonne  valentine  was, 

&  whom  the  wild  man  there  shold  bee. 
144     to  whom  the  head  gaue  answer  prasentlje : 

"  flirst  be  it  knowen,  he  is  thy  brother  deere, 

&  you  are  both  sonnos  to  the  Grecyan  peere ; 

&  jour  mother  wrongfiullye  banished  was, 
148     &  yon  were  both  borne  in  a  wild  fibrrest ; 

&  tJuit '  by  a  beare  vrsin  was  ntirst  vpp, 

&  valentine  by  '  his  vnckles  oonrt ; 

&  jouT  mother  lyeth  in  prison  stronge 
152     with  King  fieragos,'  where  shoe  hath  beene  long. 

alsoe  I  say,  looke  vnder  vrsines  tonnge ; 

there  shall  yon  ffind  a  string  both  bigg  &  stronge; 

cut  tJuit  in  tow,  &  then  his  speech  shall  breakc ; 
156     &  this  is  all ;  &  I  noe  more  can  speake." 

then  vrsin  to  his  specche  restored  was  hee, 

&  valentine  had  Clarehonde  soe  ffiree. 

Roe  al  together  ^  on  their  loumey  went 
IGO     towards  their  mother  being  in  prison  pent ; 

&  Boc  they  came  vnto  the  place  att  Last 

wheras  their  mother  was  in  prison  fiast ; 

&  him  they  slew  ^^at  did  their  mother  keepe, 
164     &  soe  they  bronght  her  out  of  prison  deepe. 

&  when  that  they  were  al  together  come, 

vnto  their  mother  they  then  made  them  knowne ; 

w//?*ch  when  shco  saw  her  owne  sonnes  sett  her  flrt*** 
168     no  ioye  to  her  there  might  compared  bee. 

then  j)re8entlyo  they  purpose  to  take  read,* 

into  the  Land  of  greoce  to  hye  with  speed. 

&  when  Unit  they  had  many  a  storme  ore  past, 
172     they  did  urriuc  w^'th-in  iJiat  Land  att  last ; 


»  there.— P. 

«  in.— P. 

'  This  is  tho  name  of   one  of  tho 


Charlemagne  heroes. — F. 

*  MS.  altogdker,  and  in  L  16J.  i 

•  counsel. — P. 
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then  on  their  loumoy  towards  they  court  they  went, 

&  to  the  Eimperour  a  messenger  they  sent, 

to  tell  him  fireinds  of  his  were  comen  vpon  land, 

176     &  did  intreat  some  flavor  att  his  hand. 

when  the  Emperonr  was  come  vnto  them  there, 
&  knew  the  woman  to  be  his  wifie  most  deero, 
&  tJutt  the  other  2  were  his  owne  deare  sonnes, 

ISO    he  then  bewailed  their  happ  wtth  bitter  moanes, 
ffirst  tJiat  because  his  wiffo  was  wrongo  ezilde, 
&  fibr  the  greeffo  when  as  shee  tranoled  with  child. 
&  soc  att  lenght,  in  spight  of  fibrtnnes  happ, 

184     they  lined  in  ioy,  &  ffcared  noo  after  clappc. 

ffins. 


to  the  Court. 


Wtaentho 
Emperor 
flndahifl 
wife 
and  sons, 

he  bewails 

theirpast 

saflenngsi 


andthejr 
liyo  han>Uy 
thoreaftar. 
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»ittinfsf :  late : ' 

This  piece  declares  that  women  will  have  their  own  way,  and 
further,  that  that  way  will  frequently  be  wanton.  It  attempts  to 
reconcile  husbands  to  the  loss  of  their  supremacy,  and  their 
other  consequent  troubles.  The  argument  is  not  always  thoroughly 
satisfactory ;  as,  when  we  are  taught  that  because  Paris  of  Troy 
got  into  such  trouble  for  running  away  with  another  man's  wife, 
therefore  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  any  immunity  from  trouble 
in  respect  of  our  own  wives.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  says  the 
poem,  exercise  a  sufficiently  sharp  surveillance  over  them.  In 
all  ranks  of  life  they  ^'  have  their  own  will ; "  beggars'  wives,  and 
the  vrives  of  better  men,  all  elude  and  mock  their  husband& 
The  only  place  where  this  is  not  the  rule  is  Rome,  and  it  is  not 
so  there  simply  because  a  woman-pope  would  not  let  it  be  lo. 
Thus  woman's  will  reigns  supreme  everywhere. 

But  perhaps  the  only  interest  this  sorry  composition  possesees 
is  its  illustrating  Hudibraa  (Part  I.  canto  iL  w.  545-552): — 

Some  cried  the  Covenant,  ixutead 
Of  pudding-pies  and  g^inger-biead ; 
And  some  or  brooms,  old  boots,  and  shoes, 
BawCd  out  to  purge  the  Commont^  House ; 
Instead  of  kitchen-stnff,  some  ciy 
A  Goepel-preaching  Ministiy ; 
And  some  for  old  suits,  coats,  or  cloak. 
No  surplices,  nor  Service-book : — 

and  FalstafTs  remark  on  the  worthy  Justice  Shallow,  that  "a 
came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion,  and  eung  those  tunes 
to  the  overscutched  huswives  thcU  he  heard  the  caiimen  whistle, 
and  8ware  they  were  his   fancies  or  his  good-nights."    Many 

*  A  Satire  on  the  Women. — P. 
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other  references  to  the  sibilant  powers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  carmen  are  given  l)y  Mr.  Chappell,  in  his 
Popular  Music  of  Olden  Time,  a  propos  of  the  air  called  "  The 
Carmen's  Whistle." 


8 


12 


16 


20 


:li 


28 


[pago  817] 


SiTTINGE :  late,  my  selfe  alone, 

to  heare  the  birds  sweete  harmonye, 
one  sighed  sore  with  many  a  grone, 

"  my  wiffe  will  still  my  master  bee !  " 
his  sig[h]es  ecclipsed  bright  Phebns  beames,* 

his  hart  did  bnme  like  setna  lull, 
his  teares  Hke  Nilos  fflowing  streames,^ 

his  cryes  did  peirce  the  Eccho  shrill, 
with  that  I  drew  my  eare  aside 

to  heare  him  thus  complaine  of  ill ; 
his  grcefe  &  mind  were  both  a-like, 

that  ginnye  *  his  fl&lly  wold  haue  her  owne  will. 

The  Km^  of  Sirya  mad  a  law, 

thai  euery  •  man  wtth-in  his  land, 
that  ho  shold  lordlye  keepe  in  awe 

his  wiffe,  &  those  thxit  did  with-stand. 
which  acte  is  cleane  gone  ont  of  mind 

of  all  degrees,  &  will  be  still ; 
pore  silly  husbands  are  soe  kind, 

they  let  their  wiues  haue  their  owne  will. 

When  Princely  Paris,  pride  of  Troye, 

had  stolen  away  King  Menclaus  wiffe, 
10  yeeres  of  warr  was  all  his  loy, 

&  afberwards  bereaucd  of  liffe. 
by  this  wee  see  that  K,inga  are  tyed, 

as  well  as  subiects,  to  much  ill ; 
why  shold  wee  poore  men  thinke  itt  scomo 

to  let  our  wiues  haue  their  owne  will  ? 


Ihetida 

man 

bewailing 

thathia 

wife  would 

bo  Ml 

master; 


he  wept,  and 
cried  ahfillj, 


and  said  hia 
filly  would 
hare  her 
wilL 


Men  won't 
keep  the 
King  of 
Sjria'8  law, 
that  men 
shall  keep 
their  wires 
in  order. 


Paris  got 


ten  yean 
war  and  his 
death  for 
stealing  his 
wife. 

If  thenkingi 
get  into 
trouble. 


»  stream  in  the  MS. — F.  MS.  may  be  grimye, — ^F.  •  fop  every. — ^P. 
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and  Gods  do 
ao  too, 

don't  let  iM 
mind  about 
lettinir  onr 
wires  have 
their  own 
way. 


Bren 


gettbeir 
hnsband« 
into  scrapes ; 


All  that  lookes  blacke,  diggs  not  ffor  coles ; 
how  shold  our  chymneya  then  be  swept  ? 
&  he  that  thmkes  to  lumpe  ore  Powles,^ 
32        may  once  a  jeare  be  well  ont  leapte ; 
fibr  vnlcan  wore  a  head  of  home  * 
when  least  misprision  was  of  ill. 
lett  no  man  lining  thinke  itt  scome 
36        to  let  his  wifie  hane  her  owne  will ! 

Bat  shoe  that  lines  by  nille  '  &  tape, 
&  with  her  bagge  &  Inoett  ^  beggs, 
oft  makes  her  husband  many  a  scape  ^ 
40        although  shee  goes  in  simple  raggs ; 
ffor  hungry  doggs  will  alwayes  range, 

&  vnsauory  meatc  will  staunch  their  ihll ; 
&  they  that  take  delight  in  change 
44         will,  Nolens  Volens,  haue  their  owne  will. 


and  if  a  man 
goetf  out. 


huplaoo 
must  be 
supfdied. 


(Buttliero 
are  no 
cockolda  in 
Rome.) 


But  he  that  goes  firom  dore  to  dore, 

&  cryes  "  old  buskins  flfor  new  broome  ; " 
althoe  his  lining  be  but  poore, 
48         another  must  supply  his  roome. 

'*  old  bootcs  <Sb  buskins  fibr  new  broome  ! 

come  buy,  ffaire  maids,  &  take  yonr  fi^ ! 
there  are  no  Cucholds  made  att  Roome ; 
52         Pope  lone  hath  sett  itt  downe  by  will." 


»  Powles,  t.e.  St  Paul*8.-~P. 

*  Note  '  in  BrancTa  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties, ed.  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  coL  1,  says, 
'*  In  '  Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philo- 
sophical Problems,  by  R.  H.  8vo.  Lond. 
1664,  p.  5,  'Why  Cuckolds  are  said  to 
wear  Uoms  ? '  we  read :  *  Is  not  this 
monster  said  to  wear  the  Horns  because 
other  Men  with  their  two  forefingers 
point  and  make  Hams  at  him  ?*  "  *' Cuck- 
old. CuckoUed,  treated  in  the  way  that 


the  cQckow  (Lat.  cuculus)  servt^  othir 
birds,  viz,  by  laying  an  egg  in  thrir 
nest."    Wedgwood.— F. 

'  MS.  iulUf  but  as  the  dot  over  tht^  i 
is  veiy  often  misplaced  in  the  MS.  and 
nill  means  needky  I  print  niUf. — F. 

*  perhaps  budget. — P.  Fr.  luctt  «»r 
luchct  is  a  bpade. — F. 

*  1.  A  misdemeanour  ...  3.  A  trick, 
shift,  or  oyasion.     Halliwell. — F. 
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The  Carman  wliistlcs  vp  &  downo  ; 

another  cryes  "  will  yon  bny  any  blacke  *  ?  " 
the  cnntryman  is  held  a  clowne, 
56        when  better  men  hane  greater  lacko. 
thus  whiles  they  cards  are  shnffled  abont, 

the  knane  will  in  the  decke  ^  lye  still ;  that  au 

VV1  VMM 

&  if  all  secretts  were  fonnd  ont,  eeorets 

60        I  donbt  a  number  wold  want  their  will.  known. 

ffins. 


'  ?  Fp.  wmr,  blacking,  op  pierre  noire,      op  moupning.  — F. 
Black  Oakor,  op  the  blacke  marking-  *  A  pack  of  capds.    HaUiwelL — ^F. 

stono.    Cotgrare.      It  can't  mean  soot 
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[In  nine  Parta. — P.] 

Percy  thought  so  well  of  the  plot  of  this  Bomance  that  he  chose 
it  for  analysis  in  his  Rcliques  (v.  iii.  p.  xii.-xvi.  ed.  1765). 
Speaking  of  "  these  old  poetical  Legends,"  he  says,  "  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  at  least  one  specimen  of  their  skill  [that  is,  the 
skill  of  the  writers  of  them],  in  distributing  and  conducting  their 
fable,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  nature  and  common  sense  had 
supplied  in  these  old  simple  bards  the  want  of  critical  art,  and 
taught  them  some  of  the  most  essential  rules  of  Epic  Poetiy.  I 
shall  select  the  Bomance  of  Libius  Disconius,  as  being  one  of 
those  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and  either  shorter  or  more  intelli- 
gible than  the  others  he  has  quoted.'  If  an  Epic  Poem  may  be 
defined,  ^ '  A  fable  related  by  a  poet,  to  excite  admiration  and 
inspire  virtue,  by  representing  the  action  of  some  one  heroe, 
favoured  by  heaven,  who  executes  a  great  design,  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  that  oppose  him  : '  I  know  not  why  we  should  withhold 
the  name  of  Epic  Poem  from  the  piece  which  I  am  about  to 
analyse." 


*  This  Piece  may  be  considered  per- 
haps as  one  of  the  first  rude  Attempts 
towards  the  Epic  or  Narrative  Poem  in 
Europe  since  the  Roman  Times.  [See  v. 
i.  p.  417,  1.  4.]     Nor   is    it  denective 


^ 


\8o\  in  the  most  essential  Parts  of  Epic 
Poetry.  The  Hero  is  one.  The  great 
action  to  w^j'ch  everything  tends  is  one: 
there  is  little  interruption  of  episode ; 
&  it  fl)]egin8  nearer  the  [E]vont  than 
most  of  tlmt  age. — P. 

This  appears  to  bo  more  ancient 
than  the  Time  of  Chaucn*.  See  The 
Khymo   of   Sir  Thopus  quoted  below, 


St.  22*  .—P. 

N.B.  The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopasieems 
to  be  intended  in  Imitation  of  this  old 
Piece.  N.B.  This  is  a  translation  from 
the  French.  Vid.  p.  327,  st,  16  [of  MS. 
p.  441,  1.  706  here].— P 
*  Men  spt'ken  of  Romaunces  of  Price, 
Of  Horne-Child  and  Ipotis, 

Of  Be  vis  and  Sir  Guy, 
Of  Sir  Libeaux  and  Blandaraoure, 
But  Sir  Thopas  bereth  the  tioure 

Of  rial!  chcvallrie. — Re!,  iil  p.  vl\\. 
*  Vide     "Discours    sur    lu    roesic 
Epique,**  prefixed  to  Tjsuemaqve. — ^P. 
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The  Bishop  then  gives  a  sketch  of  each  of  the  nine  Parts  of  the 
Eomance,  and  ^vinds  up  with,  "  Such  is  the  fable  of  this  ancient 
piece  :  which  the  reader  may  observe,  is  as  regular  in  its  conduct 
as  any  of  the  finest  poems  of  classical  antiquity.  If  the  execution, 
particularly  as  to  the  diction  and  sentiments,  were  but  equal  to  the 
plan,  it  would  be  a  capital  performance ;  but  this  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  rude  and  ignorant  times,  and  in  a  barbarous 
unpolished  language."  Poor  times !  Why  hadn't  you  a  bishop 
with  a  blacking-brush  to  make  you  shine  ? 

The  subject  of  the  story  is  one  that,  told  in  the  language  and 
clothed  with  the  feelings  of  eacli  successive  age,  can  never  fitul  to 
interest  that  age  at  least, — the  adventures  of  a  young  unknown 
man  on  his  dangerous  road  from  poverty  to  success  in  life,  from 
nameless  obscurity  to  rank  and  fame,  from  the  consciousness  of 
power  existing  only  in  the  youth's  own  brain,  to  the  full  mani- 
festation of  that  power,  in  the  sight  and  with  the  applause  of  all 
beholders,  who  rejoice  to  see  it  receive  its  fitting  reward. 

In  the  present  instance,  LybiiLS  comes  from  his  mother's  apron- 
8tring8,not  knowing  his  father  (he  is  Grawain'sbastArd  *)  to  Arthur's 
court.  He  asks  for  knighthood,  and  the  first  adventure  that  comes 
in.  He  gets  both ;  and  his  task  is  to  free  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne 
from  prison.  Though  scorned  for  his  youth  by  her  messengers, 
he  conquers,  one  after  another,  thirteen  formidable  opponents, 
of  whom  the  first  nine  are  Sir  William  de  la  Braunch,  his  three 
cousins,  two  giants.  Sir  Gefferon,  Sir  Otes  de  Lisle,  and  the  Giant 
Mangys.  A  more  insidious  foe  is  behind,  the  sorceress  of  the 
Golden  Isle,  whom  our  hero  has  rescued  from  Mangys.  For  a 
year  she  keeps  him  from  fulfilling  his  task ;  but  at  last  he  breaks 


'  That  story  of  rifling  from  an  obscure 
beginning  is  a  ▼ery  common  one  in  met- 
di^yal  literature,  and  belongs  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  mediseral  sentiment,  that  noble 
blood  was  never  lost,  (bastardy  was  con- 
sidered no  real  stain ; )  and  that  if  a 
knight,  for  instance,  met  with  a  woman 
in  a  wood,  and  got  her  with  child,  how- 


ever ignoble  tho  woman,  or  however  low 
the  circnrastanecs  under  which  the  child 
received  its  first  nurture,  the  blood  it 
had  receivcKi  from  the  father  would  in- 
evitably urge  it  onward  till  it  reached 
its  natural  station.  There  are  stories 
illustrating  this  fooling  in  all  its  forms. 
— T.  Wright 
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away  from  her,  and  goes  to  Sinadowne.  There  he  conquers  one 
knight)  Sir  Lambers,  and  then  two  necromancers  who  have 
turned  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne  into  a  serpenL  The  serpent 
kisses  him,  and  at  the  kiss  tarns  into  a  lovely  princess,  who 
o£fers  him  herself  and  her  lands.  He  accepts  both,  manies 
the  Lady,  and  carries  her  off  to  King  Arthur's  court* 

The  English  Bomance  was  first  printed  by  Bitson  from  the 
Cotton  MS.  Caligula  A.  iL  This  text  refers  several  times  to  its 
original,  « the  Frenssch  tale  "  (1.  2122,  JBiteon,  iL  90;  1.  222,  tft. 
10,  &C.).  On  this,  Bitson  remarked,  ^The  French  original  is 
unknown,"  ii.  253.  The  same  statement  continued  true  for 
many  a  year.  Like  the  original  of  Sir  Generidea  (which  I  edited 
from  Mr.  ToUemache's  MS.  for  Mr.  Gibbs  as  his  gift-book  to 
the  Bozburghe  Club  in  1865,  and  the  French  of  which  is  still  to 
seek),  the  original  of  Lybeaus  Discanua  could  not  be  found*  Bat 
a  lucky  purchase  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
of  a  MS.  volume  of  French  poems,  and  a  luckier  placing  by  him 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hippeau  of  Caen  in  1855,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  long-hidden  French  Bomance,  Li  Biaus 
DesconneuSj  and  also  the  name  of  its  writer,  Bxnals  ds  Biauji;, 
or, — as  M.  Hippeau  modernises  it, — Benauld  de  Beaujsu.  In 
1860  M.  Hippeau  published  the  poem  as  Le  Bel  Incannu,  dating 
its  writer  as  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  not  certain  that  De 
Biauju's  text  is  the  one  that  the  English  translators  or  adapters 
worked  from ;  for  in  the  two  passages  above  referred  to,  where 
the  English  text  refers  to  the  French  tale  as  the  authority  for 
its  statements,  De  Biauju's  text  contains  no  such  statements. 
But  that  is  not  conclusive,  for  we  know  that  our  English 
versifiers  were  seldom  translators  only :  like  our  modem  play- 
wrights, they  treated  their  French  (or  French-writing)  originals 
with  great  freedom,  cut  out  what  they  didn't  want,  altered  what 
they  didn't  like,  and  put  in  incidents  at  discretion.  As  one 
instance,  take   Bobert  of  Brunne's  treatment   of   William  of 
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Wadington's  Manuel  dea  Pechiez,  detailed  in  my  preface  to  the 
Haiidlyng  Synne.  De  Biauju's  text  rtuiy  have  given  rise  to 
some  lost  later  version  which  the  English  adapters  handled ;  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  early  French  text  which  M.  Hippeau 
has  printed  may  not  have  been  before  our  early  men.  The 
motive  is  the  same  in  both  stories,  and  the  chief  incidents  are 
the  same,  though  in  one — the  way  in  which  the  Fairy  of  the 
Crolden  Isle,  or  La  Damoiselle  as  Blances  Mains,  is  represented, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  story  told — they  diflfer  markedly. 
And  as  in  this  part  of  the  French  poem  M.  Hippeau  finds  the 
original  of  part  of  the  story  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  M.  Hippeau's  abstract^  remembering 
that  the  English  version  makes  the  lady  a  mere  sorceress  who 
detains  Lybius  twelve  months  from  pursuing  the  task  that  he 
had  vowed  to  accomplish,  and  then  appears  no  more  in  the  story. 
The  French  text  makes  her  keep  him  only  a  day  before  he  has 
freed  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne ;  but  after  he  has  done  this,  and 
she  has  offered  herself  and  her  lands  to  him,  De  Biauju  introduces 
the  Fairy  again — the  English  text  saying  nothing  of  her — and 
makes  Lybius  halt  at  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne's  offer  thus  : 

The  offer  is  tempting ;  but  the  laws  of  chivalry  are  opposed  to  his 
pledging  his  troth  without  having  received  the  authorisation  of  King 
Arthur.  All  the  barons  of  the  pays  de  Oalles  arrive  at  the  OUe 
Gusiee ;  bishops  and  abbots  also  come  to  purify  by  their  pious  cere- 
monies and  their  processions  the  places  over  which  the  infernal  spirits 
have  cast  a  spell;  and,  before  all  her  baronage,  Blonds  Esmeree 
declares  that  she  has  decided  on  taking  Giglain  as  her  spouse.  A 
deputation  of  lords  goes  to  him,  and  the  knight  still  answers  to  the 
long  request  addressed  to  him,  that  he  can  do  nothing  without  the 
consent  of  King  Arthur.  It  is  the  king  who,  in  granting  the  princess 
the  help  of  one  of  his  knights,  has  the  right  to  all  his  gratitude.  She 
ought  then  to  go  to  his  court,  with  all  her  barons,  to  thank  him. 

The  queen  prepares  to  set  out,  in  the  sweet  anticipation  that  the 
valorous  knight  will  accompany  her  in  her  journey.  But  widely 
different  feelings  now  move  le  Bel  Ivcontm.  He  cannot  drive  from 
his  heart  the  recollection  of  the  beautiful  &iry  of  the  lie  d^Or. 
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Tho  description  of  this  onconqnerablc  passion  occupies  a  hrge 
space  in  the  story  of  our  trouvere.  He  finds  happy  expressions  to 
describe  those  torments  of  love  which  he  appears,  from  the  fineqoent 
reference  he  maJces  to  himself,  to  know  only  too  well.  Readers  will 
be  astonished  to  see  with  what  pliancy  the  language  of  the  thirteenth 
century  lent  itself  to  the  developement  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
feeling.  Griglain  knows  not  at  what  point  to  stop.  He  dares  not 
return  to  the  He  d'Or^  which  he  left  so  abruptly ;  he  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  drive  away  tho  too  seductive  image  which  besieges  him 
night  and  day.  The  advice  of  Robert,  his  faithfxd  squire,  decides 
him  on  letting  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  GalJea  set  out  alone.  She 
parts  from  him  with  the  sadness  of  resignation,  and  he  sets  out  for 
the  He  d'Or.  But  there  his  perplexities  begin  again.  Shall  he  go  and 
present  himself  to  the  woman  whose  love  he  has  seemed  to  disdain  ? 
Ho  weeps,  he  laments,  he  is  grievously  distressed.  But  happily 
Robert  is  always  at  his  side  :  he  has  much  more  confidence  than  hifl 
master  in  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  fjeiiry.  She  wanted  to  keep  him, 
she  was  angry  at  his  going,  she  will  then  see  him  again  with  joy. 

At  length  the  dreaded  interview  takes  place.  Having  reached  tho 
magnificent  fruit-garden  (verger),  which  leads  to  the  palace  of  the 
lie  d'Or,  a  delightful  garden  which  contains  all  of  most  perfect  that 
God  has  created  upon  earth,  Giglain  and  his  companion  perceive  the 
Fairy  of  the  White  Hands  (fee  aiix  blatiches  maiHs),  and  the  former 
at  once  directs  his  steps  towards  her.  The  fairy  receiver  him  with 
an  appearance  of  anger,  which  soon  vanishes  under  the  tender  pro- 
testations of  love  with  which  Giglain  accompanies  the  explanations 
that  he  gives  her.  She  asks  nothing  better  than  to  forgive  him,  and 
she  conducts  the  happy  knight  into  her  castle. 

If  the  passion  of  Giglain  iiv-as  violent  when  he  was  hr  from  the 
Fairy  of  the  Golden  Isle,  how  can  he  resist  it  when  he  finds  himself 
in  the  middle  of  her  palace,  where  all  the  attendants,  keeping  discreetly 
at  a  distance,  soon  leave  him  alone  with  her  P 

We  are,  you  will  perceive,  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  of  Armida. 
The  situation  of  our  knight  in  this  charming  abode,  recalls,  in  &ct, 
quite  naturally,  that  which  made  Rinaldo  forget,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
delights  in  which  an  enchantress  held  him,  his  most  sacred  duties 
and  the  glory  of  combat.  How,  and  by  means  of  what  changes,  have 
the  adventures  of  GKglain  in  the  castle  of  the  Golden  Isle  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  Gerusalevime  Inberaia  ?  *     It  is 

*  On  La  Dame  (T Amort  of  the  Cotton  obeeryes,  ▼.  ii.  p.  263,  "  This  ladj  bean 
text  (and  outp,  p.  470,  L  1508),  Bitaon      a  strong  resemblance  to  the  no  k!t:> 
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a  study  which  would  require  long  nnfoldings  (d^elopements),  and 
which  we  may  try  elsewhere  when  we  have  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
the  translations  or  imitations  of  which  the  poems  of  our  trouveres 
have  been  the  object  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

However  that  may  be,  we  shall  only  follow  with  reserve  the  French 
poet  in  this  part  of  his  story,  where  he  indulges  a  little  too  much,  like 
his  brethren  of  the  same  epoch,  in  the  descriptive  style.  The  fairy 
would  not  have  been  a  woman  if,  notwithstanding  her  tenderness  for 
le  Bel  IncwnUy  she  had  completely  forgotten  the  insult  done  to  her 
charms,  however  honourable  might  have  been  the  cause  which  took 
him  the  first  time  from  the  Golden  Isle.  She  forgives  him,  but  only 
after  having  revenged  herself  slightly.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  ho 
inhabits  an  enchanted  palace.  During  the  night  he  is  twice  a  prey 
to  a  frightful  illusion.  He  wakes  and  starts  up;  he  seems  to  be 
bearing  on  his  head  the  whole  roof  of  the  hall ;  he  calls  to  his  help 
all  the  attendants  of  the  fairy.  They  run  to  him  and  find  him 
struggling  with  his  pillow,  which  is  over  his  head.  The  second  time, 
he  gets  out  of  bed  and  arrives  at  a  torrent,  which  he  crosses  on  a 
narrow  plank ;  terror  seizes  him ;  he  thinks  that  the  quivering  waves 
draw  him  in ;  he  clings  to  the  plank  with  all  his  might,  and  then 
calls  the  whole  house  to  his  help.  They  find  him  grasping  with  his 
two  hands  a  sparrow-hawk's  perch. 

The  Lady  of  the  Gk)lden  Isle  thinks  him  sufficiently  punished.  We 
will  here  leave  our  author  a  second  time  to  add,  to  his  glory,  that  we 
find  again  in  his  poem  the  means  employed  by  the  Italian  poet  to 
snatch  his  hero  from  the  seductions  of  Armida. 

We  left  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Oalles  journeying  but  joylessly 
towards  King  Arthur's  court.  She  there  experiences  a  reception 
worthy  of  her ;  all  the  knights  share  her  grief  when  she  informs  them 
that  the  warrior  to  whom  she  owes  her  deliverance,  has  not  accom- 
panied her,  and  that  she  knows  not  whither  he  has  directed  his  steps. 

Arthur  knows  well  how  to  bring  back  to  him  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  He  has  a  grand  tournament 
proclaimed  all  over  the  country.  One  day  two  players  (jongleurs) 
present  themselves  at  the  castle  of  the  Golden  Isle,  and  penetrate 
even  to  le  Bel  Inconnu.  They  announce  to  him  the  feast  of  arms 
prepared  by  King  Arthur.  At  this  news,  GKglain  hesitates  not  an 
instant ;  he  forgets  his  love,  to  think  only  of  glory.     In  vain  does 

magical     than     beauteous    fairys,   the      and   Rogcro   in   the  manner    la   dame 
Calypso  of  Homer,  and  the  Akina  of      ^ amort  here  treats  Lybeans.** 
Ariosto;  both  of  whom  detain*d  Uljases 

VOL.  n.  E  E 
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the  beantifrd  fidry  try  to  hold  him  back.  She  knows  beforehimd,  in 
her  doable  qnality  of  woman  and  fairy,  that  the  love  of  the  handwine 
knight  cannot  be  eternal.  She  has  had  to  prepare  herself  long  anoe 
to  lose  him.  I  like  better,  I  declare,  the  jealous  fary  of  Armida  than 
the  easy  resignation  of  the  Fairy  of  the  White  Hands. 

At  break  of  day,  Giglain,  who  had  gone  to  bed  the  night  before  in 
the  palace  of  the  €k>lden  Isle,  wakes  and  finds  at  his  side  his  horse 
and  his  squire  Robert,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  forest,  whither  the  all- 
power  of  the  fairy  had  transported  him.  Though  he  is  a  little  bop- 
prised  at  what  has  happened,  he  takes  his  fate  bravely,  and  sets 
forward  without  delay  towards  the  place  assigned  as  the  rendeivonB 
of  the  paladins  (adventure-seeking  heroes)  who  are  to  take  part  in 
the  toumay. 

Though  the  narratives  which  have  as  their  subject  these  brilliant 
jousts  are  generally  the  parts  treated  by  the  authors  of  our  poems 
with  a  partiality  justified  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  noble  lords  far 
whom  they  wrote,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tournament  which 
could  sustain  comparison  with  that  of  Vahdoii.  Walter  Scott  wonM 
seem  1  to  have  been  inspired  by  it  in  his  account  of  the  famous  pafsage 
of  arms  at  Ashby.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  honour  of  the 
day  belongs  to  le  Bel  Inconnu,  The  heat  of  the  battle  has  dissipated 
the  last  vestiges  of  his  love  for  the  Fairy  of  the  White  Hands.  Having 
married  the  princess  of  Odlles,  he  delays  not  to  go  and  take  possession 
of  the  crown  which  so  many  high  deeds  have  rendered  him  worthy  oil 

All  this  tantalising  of  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne,  keeping  her 
waiting  for  her  lover  after  she  had  been  so  many  years  serpentised 
or  wivernised  by  the  two  necromancers,  the  English  adapts  has 
thought  unfair,  and  cut  out.  Must  not  we  sympathise  with  him? 
What  should  we  have  said  to  Mr.  Tennyson  if  he  had  kept  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  waiting  a  year  for  her  husband  after  she  had 
been  kissed?  Voted  him  a  hard-hearted  Frenchman,  clearly. 
But  of  course  he  has  done  nothing  so  wrong.  Well,  besides  this, 
the  adapter  has,  as  remarked  in  the  notes,  cut  out  all  about 
Renals  de  Bianju's  own  lady-love,  for  whom  he  composed  the 
poem — ^had  the  poor   Englishman   no   sweetheart? — all  about 

*  As  ho  died  in  1832,  and  the  French      there  is  some  difficulty  in  thia  mmiiUr^ 
Bomance  was  not  published  till  1860,      ^en  itre  UMpti^. 
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RoberSy  Lybius's  squire,  an  important  personage  in  the  French 
Somance ;  and  all  about  the  French  tale  of  the  Falcon  (though 
the  English  Part  IV.  may  be  taken  to  represent  this),  &c.  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adapter  introduces  a  fresh  Part  (IV.) 
into  the  English  text ;  puts  in  the  incident  of  Lybius's  diving 
down  at  a  knight  and  slicing  his  head  off  (p.  492)  as  a  sort  of 
refresher  before  encountering  the  necromantic  perils  of  the 
Castle  of  Sinadowne  ;  and  also  alters  the  place  of  the  adventure 
with  Sir  William  de  la  Braunch's  (or  Bliobleris's)  three  cousins, 
putting  it  before,  instead  of  after,  the  fight  with  the  two  giants 
(p.  433-7,  and  p.  438-41),  besides  many  minor  variations.  The 
telling  of  the  story  varies  all  through  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  original  French  of  De  Biaiiju  is  a  far  better  piece  of  work 
than  that  of  any  of  his  adapters. 

Of  English  MSS.  of  Lybiua  I  know  only  five:  the  Cotton 
Caligula  A  ii.,  printed  by  Ritson  and  M.  Hippeau ;  the  fragment 
in  the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  150;  the  Lambeth  MS.  306;  our 
Percy  folio,  and  the  Ashmole  MS.  61,  leaf  38,  back,  of  which 
Ifr*  Coxe,  Bodley  Librarian,  has  just  told  me.  Of  these  I  judge 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  vellum  one  to  be  the  oldest,  both  in  writing 
(ab.  1430-40  a.d.),  and  in  its  preservation  of  the  early  double 
vowel  for  the  later  single  one,  ^eo,  aeoype,  Jieold,  feoL  The 
paper  Cotton  MS.  comes  next  (ab.  1460  a.d.);  third,  the  Ash- 
mole 61,  on  paper,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
says  Mr.  Coxe,  containing  2200  lines  more  or  less,  and  beginning 
"  Ihesu  Cryst  owre  Sauyowre " ;  then  the  Lambeth  one,  also  on 
paper  (?  about  1480  a.d.),  and  lastly  the  Percy.  The  Cotton 
text  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  changes  of  d  and  th^j  which 
I  suppose  to  be  of  Berkshire  origin, — ^if  one  may  judge  from 

■  The  d  18  substituted  for  Ih  in  the  de,  thee,  1.  673.    On  the  other  hand,  tk 

following,  among  other  instances : — dur-  is  put  for  d,  in  unther,  under,  1.  1039, 

tUde,  ttdnted,!.  1336;  dursir,  thirst,!.  1.   1002,  1.   1191;  ihoghtyer,  doughtier, 

1343 ;c/(nM^,  clothed,!.  1407;  j^e/^M^f A,  I.    1091;    but    doghty,    1.    1578,    and 

clothed,  1.  1776  ;dpdyr,  thither,  1. 1668;  thoughty,  I.  1851 ;  theer,  deer,  I.  1133; 

but  thyd«rt  L  2082 ;  dare,  there,  1.  1870 ;  tMere^  dearly,    1.    1 158  ;    tkorts,  doors, 

bk2 
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Mr.  Tom  Hughes's  books, — or  some  county  near.^  The  infini- 
tive  in  y  also  shows  that  the  text  is  Southern':  armyj  ann, 
L  216 ;  justy^  joust,  L  909,  L  951,  but  juste^  L  1542 ;  sc&eiry, 
show,  1.  746 ;  apendy,  spend,  1.  986,  &c. 

Grateful  as  I  feel  to  M.  Hippeau  for  his  discoYeiy  and  printiiig 
of  the  French  text,  I  owe  him  a  slight  grudge  for  describiiig 
'4'auteur  du  Canterbury  Tales'*^  as  ^'  le  po6tique  traducteor  de  nos 
trouvires,"  and  therefore  note  that  his  print  of  the  Cotton  MSL  is 
full  of  those  mistakes  that  '^  a  remarkably  intelligent  foreigner" 
would  naturally  make,  u  for  n,  and  n  for  ti,  &a*;  to  say 
nothing  of  other  forms  like  pryue  for  )nyue,  thrive;  kepU  for 
lepte,  L  2039;  be  for  he,  1.  1388;  thogh  tyer  for  ihoghtyer, 
doughtier,  1.  1091 ;  he  for  here,  her,  1.  887  ;  gwych  for  swydi, 
such,  L  712 ;  Sweyn  for  Eweyn,  L  219 ;  lymeaty  for  lyme  &,  lime 
and,  1.  713. 

It  may  look  rather  spiteful  to  print  these  things,  bat  editors 
are  bound  to  consider  the  language  they  study  rather  than  other 
editors'  feelings ;  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  I  invite  simi 
treatment  for  the  French  as  well  as  the  English  texts  I  have 
edited  and  may  edit,  and  that  in  all  there  are  and  will  be 
mistakes,^  I  hold  it  best  to  point  out  the  misreadings  in  Early 
English  that  come  across  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  language  and 

1.  1705  ;  thOf  do,  L  581,  &c.,  and  in  many  xewy  ? '   but  noTer,  « WnU  je  wbwj  «p 

other  places.    I  just  copy  the  few  that  1  thease  £eam  ?  *  " — Barney  p.  28. 
noted  years  ago  on  a  blank  leaf,  when  '  deuie*  for  dentes,  L  1304;  /<m  fat 

reading  part  of  M.  Hippeaa*8  edition.  fon,  Ibes,  L  1530,  L  1060;  mmmah  for 

'  Probably  Dorsetshire.   I  heard  draw  saun^,  Fr.  maw,  without  L  1S60  [In  M 

for  throw  near  Weymonth  this  autmnn,  felde  sann^  fayle.    MS.  leaf  55,  ba^ 

and  Mr.  Barnes  says  in  his  Grammar  ool.  1,  line  18.     See  the  laat  liaca  of 

and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect,  1863,  the  pieces  in  note,  p.  418] ;  ham  for  faan, 

p.  16,  **  Th  of  the  English  sometimea,  hare,  1. 1263 ;  mmaa  for  woneth,  dweUf, 

and  mostly  before  r,  becomes  dy  as  drovo  1.  657 ;  gau  for  gan,  did,  L  843 ;  deteryut 

for  throw.     Conyersely,  th  (S)  is  sttb-  tm  desciyne,  describe,  I.  1880,  L  1428; 

stituted  in  Dorset  for  the  English  <2,  as  honede  for  houede,  halted,  L  1562;  h- 

hla\Ser,  a  bladder,  UAer,  a  ladder."    Mr.  nert  for  keoera^  reeorer,  L  1988;  Imi* 

Hughes  says  he  does  not  remember  hear^  for  Icaede,  lived,  1.  2125. 
log  this  th  and  d  change  in  Berkshire.  *  Claadc  Platin'a  oonfeflsioiit  ^  mtm  i^ 

*  "  In  the  Dorset  the  verb  takes  y  only  noranee,  la^ueile  iCest  pat  pttiie**  (page 

when  it  is  abBolate,  and  never  with  an  415  here),  is  the  motto  for  Biany  oTw. 

accusative  ease.    We  may  lay, '  Can  ye  adding  earalessiMn. 
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its  students.  £ut  to  return  from  this  digressiou  ;  the  Lambeth 
MS.  18  in  "  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife  "  volume^  and  seems  to  be 
a  later  copy  of  a  text  like  the  Cotton.  Some  readings  from  it 
are  given  in  the  notes  from  Mr.  Warwick  King's  transcript 
of  it  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  way  of  exhibiting 
some  of  the  differences  of  the  five  English  texts,  I  put  beside  the 
first  bit  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  fragment  the  passages  corresponding 
to  it  in  the  other  MSS.^*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Romance  ns 


>  Lmcoln'9  Inn  MS,  160,  Art,  1, 
Jadedy  begins. 
>ttii  sir  libens  ran 
^ar  Manges  scheld  lay, 

And  yp  he  con  hit  £&nge : 
fast  he  ran  to  him, 
And  smot  him  wi>  mayn. 

And  other  gon  a8a[ile.] 
Tnto  >eo  day  vas  dyme  . . 
Bysydo  )>eo  water 

>eo  kynges  heold  batailc. 
Libeas  was  wanjonr  wyjt. 
And  )af  a  strok  of  my3t 

^ww;  gt^un  [?]  plate  and  maile, 
>oiii)  his  scholdnr  bon, 
^t  liis  ryjt  arm  anon 

feol  in  >eo  feld  saunfaile. 

MS,  Lambeth  306,  leqfdi,  back. 
Than  lybeoos  ranne  aw-wayo 
There  Mangis  sheldo  laye. 

And  Tp  he  gaii  hit  fange. 
And  ran  »-gayne  to  hym. 
With  strokys  sharpe  and  grymo 

Eyther  other  ganne  assaylo. 
Till  the  day  was  djme, 
Vpon  the  watir  biym 

^j-twene  hem  was  bataylle. 
Lybeons  was  werrcour  wight, 
And  smote  a  stroke  of  myght 

Throwe  lepowne,  plate,  and  mayle, 
Thorowe  the  shnlderbono, 
ThAt  his  Bight  Arme  A-none   [leafMJ 

Ffell  in  the  feldo  sauuce  fayi. 


Cot,  Calig.  A,  it.  ^50,  col,  1. 
^nne  lybeanns  ran  away 
\fcre  >at  mangys  scheld  lay. 

And  vp  he  gan  hyt  fonge. 
And  Han  a-gayn  to  hym.  [col*  t\ 

WttA  strokes  strout  &  grym 

To-g}-dere  J>ey  goiine  a-sayle. 
Be-syde  bat  rvuere  brym, 
TylU  hyt  dertede  dym, 

Be-twene  hejn  was  bataylc. 
Lybcauos  was  werroure  wy^t, 
Ajid  smot  a  strok  of  my^t 

horuj  gypoUf,  plate,  &  mayllf, 
F()r>  wfM  J>e  scholder0  bon, 
Mangys  arm  fvlU  of  a-noon 

In-to  >c  feld  saonj  fayle. 

Percy  Folio,  p.  837. 
then  Str  Lybius  ninn  away 
thither  were  Mangis  sheild  Lay  ; 

&  Tp  he  can  itt  gett, 
&  ran  ugaine  to  him, 
W2th  strookes  great  and  grim 

together  they  did  assayle  ; 
there  beside  the  watter  brimnc 
till  it  THzed  wonderons  drimn, 

bctwecno  them  lasted  that  buttelL 
S/r  Lybius  was  warryonr  wicht, 
&  smote  a  stroke  of  mnch  might ; 

through  hawberke,  plate  aud  muile, 
hee  smote  of  by  the  shoolder  bono 
his  right  arme  soono  and  anon 

into  the  ffeild  wtth-out  ffiulc. 


Than  lybeoB  ranne  A-wey 
Then  mBgiu  scheld  ley, 

And  yp  he  ganf  it  fooge ; 
And  libeuB  ranne  to  hym  A-jene,  [le^  ^^"^ 
And  smote  hjm  with  moyne ; 

Aythcrc  ojir  gan^  A-scyle. 
To  ie  dor  was  dyvtmo, 
Be-syde  pc  wat«r  brymmc 


AshmoleMS.  61,  lc({f  62. 

The  kny^ht^f  held  bat^yle. 
Syr«  libcus  was  weryoure  wy3ht, 
And  gauo  strokr^  of  my^ht 

TIu'ou3ht  plate  aftd  male, 
And  throw  his  schuldfr  bonj', 
That  hys  rj-ght  Armc  Anonc 

Fell  in  fc  fold  wttA-outeii  fi-ylc. 
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printed  here,  p.  497,  will  be  found  the  endings  of  the  lanoohi's 
Inn,  Cotton,  Lambeth,  and  Ashmole  texts,  for  further  oontrast 
with  the  language  of  the  Percy  foUo.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
collate  them  throughout,  and  Mr.  Brock,  who  b^an  the  collatioii 
with  the  Cotton  MS.,  soon  gave  it  up  as  involving  too  much 
time  and  trouble  for  an  adequate  result,  the  second  volume  of 
Sitson  being  easily  accessible  to  all  readers. 
Ritson  says  that  this  Romance 

was  certainly  printed  before  the  year  1600,  being  mention'd  by  the 
name  of  "  Libhius,**  in  "  Vertues  common  wealth :  or  The  highway  to 
honour/'  by  Henry  Crosse,  published  in  that  year;  and  is  eren 
alluded  to  by  Skelton,  who  dye'd  in  1529  : 

And  of  sir  Libius  namod  Disconius.  .  .  . 

A  story  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the 
present  poem  may  be  found  in  the  "  Voiage  and  travaile  of  air  John 
Maundcville  "  (London,  1725,  8vo.  P.  28).  It,  likewise,  by  some 
meaus,  has  made  its  way  into  a  pretendedly  ancient  Northhnmbrian 
ballad  intitle'd  '*  The  laidly  worm  of  Spindleston-heugh,"  writen,  in 
reality,  by  Robert  Lambe,  vicar  of  Norham,  authour  of  The  higtcrt/ 
of  chess,  &c.,  who  had,  however,  hear'd  some  old  stanzas,  of  which 
he  availed  himself,  sung  by  a  maid-servant.  The  remote  original  of 
all  these  storys  was,  probablely,  much  older  than  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  by  whom  it  is  relateed  (Urania). 

In  French  there  was  a  prose  translation  of  a  Spanish  romance 
mixing  up  a  Charlemagnian  hero  with  our  Arthurian  Gyngebyn, 
printed  in  1530,  which  Brunet  (ed.  1814)  enters  thus: 

GiGLAN  (I'histoire  de),  fils  de  messire  Gauvain,  qui  ftit  roi  deGalles; 
et  de  Geoffroy  de  Mayence,  son  compaignon :  tranalai;^  d'espaignolen 
fran9oi8  par  Claude  Platin,  Lyon,  CL  Ncmrry,  1530,  tn-4.  goth,  fig. 

This  is,  says  M.  Hippeau,  a  fairly  correct  reproduction  of  the 
French  Li  Biaua  Desconneua,  ^'sauf  quelques  additions  peu 
heureuses."  His  extract  from  Claude  Platings  prologue  is  bo 
pretty  that  I  give  it  here : 

Pour  eviter  oyaivet^,  mere  et  nourrice  des  vices,  et  aussi  pour 
complairc  a  tons  ceulx  qui  prennent  plaisir  a  lire  et  k  ouyr  lire  les 
Uvres  des  anciens,  qui  out  vescu  si  vertueuscment  en  leor  temps, 
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que  la  renomee  en  sera  jusques  ^  la  fin  da  sieclc,  lesqnelles  oeayres 
vcrtuenses  doivent  esmouvoir  les  cueurs  des  humains  do  les  ensuyvir 
on  yertos  en  haultz  faitz,  moi  Fb^ske  Claude  Platin,  humble  religieuz 
de  I'ordre  monseigneur  sainct  Anthoine,  ung  jour,  en  une  petite 
librairie  oil  j'estoye,  trouvay  un  gros  livre  de  parchemin  bien  vieil, 
escript  en  rime  espaignole,  assez  difficile  k  entendre,  auquel  trouvay 
une  petite  hystoire  laaqelle  mc  sembla  bien  plaisantc,  qui  parloit  de 
deux  nobles  chevaliers  qui  furent  du  temps  du  noble  roi  Artus  et  des 
nobles  chevaliers  de  la  Table-Ronde.  .  .  J'ay  done  voulu  translater  la 
dicte  hystoire  do  cette  rime  espaignole,  en  prose  francoyso,  au  moins 
mal  que  j'ay  peu,  selon  mon  petit  entendement,  h  celle  fin  que  plus 
facilement  peust  astro  eutcnduo  de  ceulx  qui  prendront  plaisir  h  la 
lire  ou  ouyr  lire  :  ausquelz  je  prie  que  les  faultes  qui  y  seront  trouvees, 
ils  les  vueillent  corriger,  et  excuser  mon  ignorance,  laquelle  n'est  pas 
petite ;  et  aussi  dc  ne  se  arrester  ausdictes  faultes,  mais  s'il  y  a  riens 
de  bon,  qu*ilz  en  facent  leur  prouffit. 

With  what  better  commendation  to  the  reader  can  I  close  this 
rambling  Introduction,  or  leave  him  to  study  the  poem  of  "  The 
Fayre  Unknown  "  ? 


*  IeSUS  Christ,  Christen  Kinge,^ 
&  his  mother  that  sweete  tiling,^ 

hclpe  them  att  their  neede 
//tat  will  listen  to  my  tale ! 
of  a  knight  I  will  you  tell,^ 

a  doughtye  man  of  deedo, 


Christ  and 
Idary 


help  my 
heareral 


I'll  teU  you 


*  The  Rbmance  in  the  Cotton  MS. 
Caligula  A  ii.  begins  thus : 

IlfCU*IT   LTBXAUS  DI8CONIUS. 

^  Ihesu.  cryst  ouw  sauyoure, 

And  hys  modyr  \>at  swcte  flowre, 

Helpe  hem  at  her<?  ncdo 
]>at  harkench  of  a  conquerourr, 
Wys  of  wytte,  &  whyjt  werrowr, 

And  dou3ty  man  yn  dode. 

Hys  name  was  called  Oeynleyn ; 
Bc-yete  he  was  of  syr  Qaweyn 

Be  a  forest  syde. 
Of  stoutoze  kny^t  &  profytablc 


Wit/i  artoure  of  \>e  Koiinde  table, 
Ne  herde  ye  neutr  Rede. 

IF  \>ys  Gynleyn  was  fayr«  of  syjt, 
Gentyllc  of  body,  of  face  biyjt, 

Alle  bastard  ^ef  he  were. 
Hys  modyr  kepte  hy«i  yn  cloa 
For  douute  of  wykkede  loos, 

As  dou3ty  chyld  &  dere. — F. 

'  ourr  sauvourtf. — C. 

'   floWTf. C. 

*  \>at  hurkenc)>  of  a  conquoroure 
wys  of  wyttc  &  whyjt  werrowr. — C. 
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ofGlQglAinc, 

bastanl  son 
of  Sir 
Oftwaino. 


his  name  was  clcped '  Ginglaine ; 
8     gotten  he  was  of  Sir  Grawalne 
vnder  a  fforrest  side ; 
a  better  *  knigbt  wtthont  (Table, ' 
Wtih  Arthur  att  the  round  table, 
12         yec  heard  neuer  of  read. 


rpi«eJIRi 


Hid  iiiuthcr 
tried  to 
pivvcnt  him 
Mcinga 
kuighb, 


wa8  mvage. 


Gingglaine  was  ffaire  &  bright,* 
an  hardyc  man  and  a  wight,^ 
bastard  thoe  hee  were. 
16     ^his  mother  kept  him  w/th  all  her  might, 
fibr  he  shold  not  of  noe  armed  Knujht 

haue  a  sight  in  noe  mannere. 
but  he  was  soe  sauage, 
20     &  lightlye  wold  doe  outrage 
to  his  ifellowes  in  ffere.® 
his  mother  kept  him  close 
ffor  dread  ^  of  wicked  losse, 
24  as  bend  ^  child  and  deerc. 


iiiri  mother 
called  him 
Bcaoflao 
becaiiat'  he 
wail 
handaomG. 


One  day 


ffor'  hee  was  soe  ffaire  &  wise,*® 
his  mother  cleped  him  beufise,*  * 
&  none  other  name ; 
28     &  himselfe  was  not  soe  wise  ** 
tJiat  hee  asked  not  I-wis 

what  hee  bight  '^  of  his  dame, 
soe  itt  beffoll  vpon  a  day 
32     Gingglaine  **  went  to  play. 


»  called.— C. 

*   StOUtCM. C. 

*  &  IjrofytAblc. — C. 

*  of  syjt.  -C. 

*  Oentyllf  of  body,  of  face  bry^t. — C. 
*-  *  Frtthi  hiH  to  Sere  omitUd  in  C. — F. 
'  douule. — C. 

■  dou3ty. — C. 


*  [And]  for,  i.e.  beeaoM. — ^F. 

>*  And  fore  loofi  of  hjs  fajie  Tjys* 
— C. 

"  Bcau-viso. — P.     bcwfis. — C. 

"  was  fiiUr  nys. — C. 

"  what  h(*  was  called ;  what  his  Num: 
was.     Sec  St.  11.-  P. 

>*  To  wode  be.~C. 
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36 


wild  doere  to  hunt  ffor  game ; 
&  as  he  went  oner  the  Lay, 
ho  spjed  a  knight  was  stout  &  gay, 

thai  soone  he  made  fiull  tame.' 


iMMGSa 

knight, 
kUlBhiin, 


then  ho  did  on  ^  tJiat  K^iighia  weedo, 
&  himselfe  therin  yeedo,' 
into  tJiat  rich  armoure ; 
40     &  when  he  had  done  tJuit  deede, 
to  Glasenbuiy  swithe  *  hee  yeede, 

there  Lay  King  Arthur. 
&  when  he  camo  into  the  hall 
44     amongo  the  Lords  and  Ladyes  all, 
he  grett  ^  them  with  honore, 
And  said,  ''  King  Arthur,  my  Lord !  ^ 
suffer  me  to  speako  a  word, 
48         I  pray  you  par  amoure  ^ : 


puts  un  hid 

annoar, 

goes  to 

GlAston- 

bnry,  to 

King 

Arthur, 


ami  aHkn 
Arthur 


^ ''  I  am  a  child  yncoutho ; 
come  I  am  out  of  the  south, 
&  wold  be  made  a  knight. 
52     14  yeero  old  I  am, 

&  of  warre  well  I  cann, 

therfore  grant  me  my  right." 
then  said  Arthur  the  Kmg  strong 
56     to  the  child  tluii  was  soe  younge,' 


to  knight 
him,  as  htf's 
foarteun, 
andean 
flght. 


Arthur 


■  The  Cotton  MS.  reads: 
He  fond  a  kny3t,  whare  he  lay, 
In  armes  Jxit  wore  stout  &  gay, 

I-sdayne  &  made  fulls  tamo. — F. 
|iot  chyld  dede  of.— C. 
And  anon  he  gan  hym  schredo. — G. 
prompte,  Jun. — ^P. 
did  greet. — ^P. 

Mais  cil  11  dist :  "  Ains  mVscoutos. 
Artu,  venus  sui  4  ta  cort ; 
Car  n'i  fi&ura,  comment  qu*il  cort, 
Del  inrimier  don  que  jo  querzui : 


Aurai-le  je,  u  le  j'  faurai? 
Donne-le  moi  et  n*i  ponser 
Tant  esprendre ;  ne  T  dois  Tto." 
"  Je  le  vos  dons :  ce  dist  11  rois." 

Le  Bel  Jneomiu,  L  82^,  p.  4. 

V  par-amour,  or  perhaps  pour  amour ; 

it  is  not  here  a  compound  word,  si^i- 

fying  Mistress ;  but  is  a  Phrase  equiya- 

lent  to  that  [in]  St  14,  lin.  3.— P. 

'  Tins  stanza  is  omitted  in  C.    The 
Lambeth  M8.  306  has  it.— F. 
*  A-noon  wftAoute  any  dwellyng.— C. 
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•akshiffl  hie 


Oinglaino 
myii  be 

dUMffi't 

kuow. 


bnthlfl 
mother 
calUbiiii 


Arthur  Biura 
"byOodifg 
odd  yon 

don't  know 
your  own 
name! 


I'll  giro  yon 
one 


thAtyoor 
mother 
nerer  called 
yon. 


and  that  is 

Lybina 

Difloonins" 

(the  fair 

unknown, 

or  hanilitome 

Ftrangcr). 
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''  tell  me  what  then  hight ' ; 
for  ncner  sithe  I  was  borne 
sawe  I  neaer  heere  befome  ' 

noe  child  soe  fiaire  of  sight. 


If 


the  child  said,  *'  by  St  Tame,* 
I  wott  not^  what  is  mj  name ! 

I  am  the  more  mwise* ; 
but  when  I  dwelled  att  home,^ 
my  mother  in  her  gamo 

cleped  mee  beanfise." 
then  said^  Arthur  the  King, 
&  said,  ''  this  is  a  wonderous  thing, 

by  god  A  by  S'  Denise, 
that  thou  wold  be  a  Knt^At, 
&  wott  nott  what  thou  hight, 

&  art  soe  fiaire  and  wise*  ! 

''  now  I  will  giue  thee  a  name 
heere  amonge  all  you  in-same ; 

for  thou  art  soe  fiaire  and  free, — 
I  say,  by  god  &  by  Sj  lame, 
soe  cleped  thee  nouer  thy  dame, 

what  woman  thai  euer  shee  bee  ;— 
call  yee  him  all  thius,' 
Lybius  Disconius '® ; 

fibr  the  lone  of  mee 
looke  yee  call  him  this  name  ; 
both  in  cmest  &  in  game, 

certes,  soe  hight  shall  heeJ'  *' 


*  lyn  name  aply^t. — C. 

*  Ne  fond  y  mo  be-fore. — C. 

'  Gil  li  respont :  "  Certos  ne  sai, 
Mais  que  tant  dire  Toe  en  eai. 
Que  bid  fit  m'apieloit  ma  miro ; 
Ne  je  ne  sai  ne  je  oi  pere." 

Le  Bd  Inoannu,  1.  11 5-18,  jp.  5. 

*  I  not.— C.  »  ny8.--C. 

*  hame,  idem. — P.  '  spake. — F. 

*  fayw  of  vya— C.  •  thnf.— P. 


"  lybeau  desconoa. — C.     The  Fiwdi 
has,  p.  0 : 

'*  £t  por  ce  qii*il  ne  se  eomraiit, 
J.i  Buus  Di^ooNKSUs  ait  noo ! 
Si  rnommeront  tot  mi  baron." 
Le  beaux  Deaconaa,  i.e.  the  £ur  ao- 
known. — P. 
"  pan  may  yo  wete  a  rowe 
]>e  fayre  ynknowe 
Smin  80  hatte  he,— C. 
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Kifig  Aithnr  anon-riglit 
with  a  sword  fiairo  &  bright,* 
tralje  that  same  day 
88     dabbed  tJiat  Child  a  knight,* 
And  gane  him  armes  bright' ; 

fforsooth  as  I  yon  say, 
hee  gane  to  him  in  that  ilke 
92     a  rich  shccld  all  oner  gilte 
with  a  griffon  soe  gay,^ 
&  tooke  him  to  Str  Gawaine  ^ 
ffor  to  teach  him  on  the  plaine 
96        of  enery  princes  ^  play7 


Then  Arthur 

kuighU 

Lybioff. 


[lMg«319]    gives  him 
arms 


and  a  shield, 


andadn 
Oawaineto 
teach  him. 


when  heo  was  made  a  knight, 
of  the  boone  ®  he  asked  right,® 
&  said,  "  my  Lord  soe  ffree, 
100    in  my  hart  I  wold  be  glad 
the  ifirst  batteU  if  I  had 

that  men  asked  of  thee." 
then  said  Arthur  the  King, 
104     "I  grant  thee  thine  askinge, 

whatt  battell  thut  ener  itt  bee ; 
bnt  ener  methinkc  thou  art  to  young 
ffor  to  doe  a  good  *®  flighting, 
108        by  ought  that  I  can  see. 


LyUna 


oaksArthor 


to  let  him 
hare  the 
first  fight 
that  tarns 
up. 

Arthur 
grants  this. 


but  thinks 
he's  too 
yoongto 
fight  well. 


when  he  had  him  thus  told, 
Dukes,  Erles,  and  Barons  bold,'' 


'  Made  hym  Jjo  a  knyjt. — C. 
»  And  yai  hym  armes  br^'jt. — C. 

•  Hym  gertte  with  swerde  of  myjt. 
— C. 

*  gryffoun  of  say. — C. 

*  And  hym  be-tok  hys  fadyr  gawoyn. 

— C. 

•  ech^kny^tes. — C. 

'  An  a  seems  to  have  been  blotted  out 


after  the  y  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  Other  boone,  or  another  boone,  or 
One  other  !)•.— P. 

•  Anon  a  bone  per  he  bad. — C. 

**  thi/ifff    which     follows,    has    been 
marked  out  in  the  MS. — F. 

"  W#tA  outo  more  resoun 
Duk,  Erl  &  baroan.~C. 
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Then  all 
dine  off  wild 
fowl  and 
Tcniaon. 


Soon 


oome  in  hot 
hostoa 
(lamael  and 
a  dwarf. 


Her  name  is 
Uellcn ; 

she  brings  a 
mcflttige 
from  a  lady, 


and  is  clad 
in  green. 


washed  Sd  went  to  roeate ; 
112     of  wild  ffonle '  and  venison,' 
as  lords  of  great  renowne, 

inonglie  they  had  to  eate. 
they  had  not  sitten  not  a  stoure, 
1 16     well  the  space  of  halfe  an  howcr, 
talking  att  their  meate,' 
there  came  a  damsell  att  tJiat  tyde/ 
&  a  dwarffe  ^  by  her  side, 
120        all  sweating  ^  ffor  heate ; 

the  Maidens  name  was  Hellen  ; 
sent  shee  was  vnto  the  King,^ 
a  Ladyes  messenger. 
124     the  maiden  was  ware  &  wise, 

&  cold  doe  her  message  att  device,^ 

shee  was  not  to  ffere  ^  ; 
the  maid  was  fiaire  &  sheene, 
128     shee  was  cladd  all  in  greene '® ; 

&  ffrirred  * '  with  Blaondemere  '*  ; 


■  take  y.  heddes  of  [=soff]  all  felde 
bjides  and  wood  byrdes,  as  fcsande,  pe- 
cocko,  partrjche,  woodcocke,aiid  curleiwe, 
forthey  ote  in  theyr  degrees  foule  thynges, 
as  wormes,  todes,  and  other  suche.  Boke 
of  Keruynge  in  Babees  Book  &c.,  £.  K 
T.  Soc.  J).  279.  Sec  the  capital  bit 
about  venison  from  Andrew  Boide,  ib, 
p.  210-11.— F. 

*  Of  alltf  manere  fusoiin. — C. 

*  Ne  liaddo  artoure  bote  a  whyle 
|>o  moiuitauncc  of  a  mylo 

At  hys  table  y-sote. — C. 

*  a  mayde  Ryde. — C. 

*  dwerk.— C. 

*  be-Bwette. — C. 

'  Gentylle  bry^t  &  schene. — C. 

*  i.e.   Will,    Pleaj^ure,     See    Chau^ 
Gloss.— P. 

*  Vcr  nas  oontesse  ne  qnene 
So  semelych^  on  to  sene 
Jjot  myjte  be  herp  pere. — C. 

*•  Sche  was  clodc}>  in  tars 
Kowme  &  nodyng  skars. — C. 
pelurod. — C. 


"  B2(iuflk;Am«r,  a  kind  of  fur. 

He  ware  a  cyrcote  that  was  grene ; 
With  blaunchmer  it  was  furred,  I  wpw* 
SyrDegori,  701  in  Halliwell's  GloBsanr. 

This  word  comes  in  so  oddly  that  1 
couM  almost  be  tempted  to  tlunk  Um^ 
Chaucer  in  his  burlesque  Romance  of 
Sir  Thopas  might  allude  to  it  spoitiTelyi 
as  thus: 

Sir  Libeaux  and  the*  Blaundemere 
Scilf  the  Blaundemere  Forr  mentioo^ii 
in  his  Romance  &c.    But  after  all  p(^ 
haps  this  construction  is  too  forced. 

N.B.  It  might  be  the  other  Venioo 
wAich  Chaucer  alludes  to. 

See  Chaucer's  Rhyme  of  Sir  Tl)opis> 
where  this  word  seems  to  be  miftik^* 


VIZ.; 


11 


Men  speken  of  RomaimoM  of  Pris, 
Of  Homechild  and  of  Ipotis 

Of  Bevis  &  Sir  6ie 
Of  Sir  Libcauz  and  Blaindamoure 
But  Sir  Thopas  bereth  the  flown 

OfrichChivalrie.— P. 


(or  his) 
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her  saddlo  was  onergiltc, 
A  well  bordered  with  silko/ 
132        &  white  2  was  her  distcre.^ 


the  dwarfo  was  cladd  with  scarlett  ffine, 
&  ffured  well  with  good  ^Ermine ;  * 
stoat  he  was  &  keene  ^ ; 
1  JO     amonge  all  christen  kind 

such  another  might  no  man  find  ^ ; 

his  cercott  ®  was  of  greene  ^  ; 
his  haire  was  yellow  as  fflower  on  mold,'® 
140    to  his  gipdie  hang  "  shining  as  gold/'* 
the  sooth  to  tell  in  veretye ; 
all  *'  his  shoone  with  gold  wore  dight, 
all  as  gay  as  any  **  knight, 
144        there  sseemed  no  pouertye. 


The  clwnrf 

wear.H 

scarlet, 

irifltOUt, 


has  long 
yellow  hair, 


Teddelyno  was  his  name,** 
wide  sprang  of  him  the  famo,*^ 
East,  west,  North  &  south ; 
148    much  he  cold  of  game  &  glee, 


Ik  namod 
Teddelyno, 


*  Hew  saddle  &  hew  brydell^  yn  fere 
FtiUtf  of  dyamandyB  wrre. — C. 
The  author  of  the  French  liomancc  gives 
a  fuller  description  of  Mnid  Hell  en,  or 
Hifie  as  he  calls  her.  Doubtless  it  is 
his  owB  love,  for  whom  he  composed  the 
Romance,  vhoro  he  sketches. 

Qento  de  oors  et  de  vis  bi^le : 

D*uii  samit  estoit  bien  vestue ; 

Si  bi^le  riens  ne  fu  veiie. 

Face  ot  bianco  com  flors  d'cstc, 

Come  rose  ot  vis  color^ 

Le  iouls  ot  vairs,  bouce  riant, 

Les  mains  bhinces,  cors  avonant ; 

Bel  cief  avoit,  si  estoit  blonde : 

N*ot  plus  biel  cief  feme  del  monde  ! 

£In  son  cief  ot  un  cercle  d'or ; 

Ses  perles  valent  un  tr^r 

Sor  un  palefroi  oorauqoit.  (p.  6.) — ^F. 

«  Melk.— C. 

'  apod  Cbanc />M/rfr,  a  War-horse,  or 


Led  Horse.    Vid.  Gloss. — P. 

*  One  stroke  too  few  in  this  wonl  iu 
the  M.S.— F. 

*  )?o  dwerko  was  clode|j  yn  yndo 
Be-foro  &  ek  be-hynde. — C. 

*  pei-t.— C. 

^  fimd  in  the  MS.— F. 
"  Surcoat— A  gown  &  hood  the  samo, 
an  upper  coat,  Ch.  Gloss. — P. 

*  was  ouert. — C. 

'•  as  ony  wax.— C.  Not  in  the  French. 
— F. 

"  hung.— P.        »«  hcngc  Jhj  plex.—C. 

"  als,  also. — P. 

'*  And  kope^  as  a. — C. 

*^  The  French  Komance  doe8n*t  name 
him  till  he  and  Hellcn  leave  the  court, 
and  it  calls  him  Tidogolains,  1.  2«>6, 
p.  10.— F.    Tcaudohvyn.— C. 

'■  MS.  same. — F.  fame. — P.  welk 
swyde  sprong  hys  name. — C. 
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iia  good 
ilddkr. 


mliutrel 
and  jester 


a  folly  man 
withladiec 


ffiddle,  crowde,'  and  sowtrye, 

he  was  a  meny  man  of  moath  '  ; 
harpc,  ribble  •  &  saatrye, 
152     he  cold  much  of  MinstreLsye, 
he  was  a  good  lestonre, 
there  was  none  such  in  noe  conntiy ; 
a  lolly  man  fibrsooth  was  heo 
156        w/th  Ladyes  in  their  bower. 


Hellm  RlTca 
Arthur  ber 


160 


then  he  bade  maid  Hellen 
flTor  to  tell  her  tale  by-deene, 

&  kneele  before  the  King, 
the  maid  kneeled  in  the  hall 
among  the  Lords  &  Ladyes  all, 

&  said,  "  my  Lord !  without  Leasing 


her  lad  J,  of 

Sfnadmie, 

UindislrcflB, 


and  befn  for 
a  knight  to 
flghtforher. 


Lybiiuat 
ono6 


"  There  is  a  strong  case  toward  ; 
164     there  [is]  none  snch,  nor  soe  hard, 
nor  of  soe  much  dolour. 

my*  Lady  of  Sinadone 

is  brought  to  strong  prison, 
168         tliat  was  of  great  valourc  ; 

shec  prayes  you  of  *  a  Knight 

fTor  to  win  her  in  ffight 
with  ioy  &  much  honor."  • 
178     vp  rose  that  younge  Knight, 


[pagf  3?»] 


•  A  kind  of  fiddle.— F. 

•  Mycho  he  coufye  of  game, 
with  sytole  eautyre  yd  same 
harpe  fjdele  &  croupt* . — C. 

'  There  is  none  of  this  in  the  French. 
— ^F.  Al  can  they  play  on  gitteme  and 
mbible.  CooJI^s  Tate.  The  giteme  was 
a  small  guitar,  and  the  ribiblo  a  small 
fiddle  played  by  a  bow,  and  not  by  hand 
as  the  ffiteme  was.  Jerome  of  Moravia 
says  ox  the  ribble,  Kibible,  or  Ribibe : 
— "  Est  antem  rubeba  musicom  instm- 
mentum  habens  solom  duas  cordas  sono 
distant^  a  se  perdiapente,  qnod  qnidcm. 


sicnt  ct  viella,  cnm  arcu  tangitnr.** — ^W.  C. 
ribble,  a  fiddle  or  goittem,  GL  Ch.— P. 

*  MS.  ny.— F. 

*  of  yon. — P. 

*  The  French  adds  some  lines  about 
the  kiss,  on  which  so  much  turns  at  the 
end: 

"  Cortes  moult  auroit  grant  honnor 

Icil  qui  de  mal  Testordroit, 

£t  qui  le  Fieb  Baisikr  feroit. 

Mais  pros  que  il  li  a  mestier ! 

Onques  n*ot  tel  4  choTmlier. 

J4  maurais  hom  le  don  ne  quiere ; 

Tot  en  giioit  en  Ten  en  biin ! "  (p.  8.) 
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in  his  hart  ho  was  finll  light, 
&  said,  "  my  Lord  Arthur; 

"  mj  conenant  is  to  haao  that  fight 
176    ffor  to  winne  thai  Ladj  bright, 
if  thou  bo  true  of  word." 
the  King  said  without  otho, 
"  thereof  thou  saicst  soothe, 
ifto        thereto  I  beare  record ; 


clatms  tho 
flghU 


Artbnr 
awifniA  it 
to  him. 


^'  god  thee  giue  strenght  &  might 
ffor  to  winne  thai  Ladye  bright 
with  sheeld  &  with  speare  dint !  '* 
184    then  began  the  maid  to  say, 
&  said,  "  alas  thai  ilke  day 
thai  I  was  hither  sent !  " 
shee  said,  "  this  word  will  spring  wydo  ; 
188     Sir  King,  lost  is  all  thy  pride, 
and  all  thy  deeds  is  shent,^ 
when  thou  sendest  a  child 
tliai  is  wittlesse  &  wild, 
192        to  deale  dough tilio  with  dint ! 
thou  hast  Kn/f/Ats  of  mickle  maine, 
Sir  Perciuall  &  Sir  (lawaine, 
fiuU  wise  in  Tumament." 
196     tho  *  the  dwarffe  w/th  great  error' 
went  vnto  King  Arthur, 
&  said,  "  Sir !  verament 


Malil  HcUcn 
grumblw, 


and  myB  Wn 
•  diflgnouto 
Arthnr 


tOMsnda 
wiUeaa  chikl 
to  fight, 


when  he  haa 
knlffhtBlike 
Gawaiiie  &o. 


Dwarf 
TMdelTiie 


"  this  child  to  be  a  warryour, 

200    or  to  doe  such  a  Labor, 

itt  is  not  worth  one  ffarthing  ! 
or  ^  heo  thai  Ladye  may  sec, 
hee  shall  haue  battclls  5  or  three 

204        trulye  without  any  Leasingo ; 


■ayathe 
diUdlau^t 

worth  a 
farthing. 
He'll  hare  to 
flght  fifo 
batUca 
before 
reaching 
Binadono ; 


are  shent,  i.  e.  disgraced. — ^P. 
'  then.— P. 


•  Errour  course,  ronniiiigf.    HalliwelL — F. 

*  i.  e.  before. — ^P. 


\ 
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theflratat 
the  Bridge 
of  Foils. 


LyMna  nyB 
he's  not 
ftfnid; 


he  can 
fight, 


ndwill 
nevorgive 
in :  mch  is 
Arthur's 
law. 


Ilclhm 
sneers  at 
Ljbins, 


andTeddc- 
Ijme  tells 
htm 


to  go  and 
sack  his 
nuunmy. 


Arthur  says 
"By  God 
you  shall 
have  nobody 
else.** 


'*  att  iho  bridge  of  pcrill 
beside  the  ftdnentarons  cbappelly 

there  is  the  ffirst  begining." 
208     Sir  Ljbins  anon  answered 
&  said,  "  I  was  nener  affeard 

fibr  no  mans  threatninge ! 

"  somewhat  hane  I  lerd ' 
212     ffor  to  play  with  a  swerd 

there  men  hath  beene  slowe.' 
the  man  thai  ffleethe  ffor  a  threat 
other  '  by  way  or  by  strectc, 
216        I  wold  he  were  to-draw. 
I  will  the  battell  vndertake ; 
I  ne  will  nener  fforsake, 
ffor  such  is  Arthurs  Lawe." 
220    the  made  ^  answered  alsoo  snell,' 
&  said,  "  that  besoemeth  thee  well ! 
who-soe  looketh  on  thee  may  know 

"  thou  ne  dnrst  for  thy  berde 
224    abyid  *  the  wind  of  my  ^  swerde, 
by  ought  that  I  can  see  !  " 
then  said  thai  dwarffe  in  thai  stond, 
"  dead  men  thai  lycn  on  the  ground, 
228         of  thee  affirayd  may  bee ; 
but  betweene  emest  &  game, 
I  counsell  thee  goe  souko  *  thy  dame, 
&  winne  there  the  degree." 
232     the  "King  answered  anon-right, 

and  said,  "  thou  gcttcsfc  noc  other  Knight^ 
by  god  tluii  sitteth  in  Trinytye ! 


'  Icrcd,  i.e.  learned,  see  Ch.  GL — P. 

»  Where — ^havc  been  slaw,  Qn. — ^P. 

'  i.e.  either.  So  they  still  speak  in 
Shropshire. — ^P.  Or  is  the  contraction 
of  ot/ier, — F. 

*  The  Maid,— P. 

*  snel,   i.e.    presently,    immediately. 


see  Gl.  ad  Ch.— P.  Al  soe  u  alHoe  « 
MS.— F. 

•  abyde.— P. 

'  perhaps  any :  or  perhaps  she  taont 
him,  as  not  a  Match  for  a  Woman.—P* 

'  sonke,  i.e.  sock,  Chanc— P. 
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J£  thon  thinke  he  bee  not  wigbt, 
236    Qoe  *  and  gett  thee  another  Knight    [in««  321} 
that  ia  of  more  power." 
the  maid  ffor  ire  still  did  thinke,* 
shee  wold  neither  eate  nor  d[r]inke 
240        ffor  all  that  there  were ; 
shee  sate  still,  without  ffable, 
till  they  had  mconered  the  table, 
she  and  the  dwarffe  in  ffere. 
244    King  Arthnr  in  that  stond 
oomanded  of  the  table  round, 
4  knights  in  ffere, 

of  the  best  that  might  be  found 
243    in  armes  hole  '  &  sound, 

to  arme  that  child  ffuU  right ; 
&  said  ''  through  the  might  o  Christ 
tliat  in  fflomo  ^  lordan  was  baptisto, 
252        he  shold  doe  that  he  hight,^ 
4  become  a  Champyon 
to  the  Lady  of  Sinadon, 

&  ffell  her  ffoemen  in  ffight." 
256    to  arme  him  they  were  ffaine,^ 
Sir  Perciuall  &  ^ir  Gtiwaine, 
&  arrayed  him  like  a  knight ; 

the  31  was  S»r  Agrauaine,^ 
260    &  the  4^  was  Sir  Ewaine,* 


Ilcllen  gots 
ftngry, 
won't  cat  or 
drink 
anything, 


nor  will  tho 
dwarf. 

Arthnr 
orden 


hlii  fonr  best 
knigfatato 


ann  Lybino, 


as  ho*ll  do 
what  bo 
nays, 

and  be  tho 
Lady  of 
Binadono*! 
ohamiiion. 


LyUnff  it 
armed  by 
Percival, 
Qawalne, 


AgntTaino, 
and  Swainc ; 


The  MS.  curl  to  the  (r  is  like  io.— F. 
The  French  Bomanco  makes  her 
the  coart  at  once  in  disgust,  and 
IS  ride  after  her  and  OYcrtake  her, 
,  11.— F. 
rhole. — P. 

.e.  River;  Ital.  fiumc. — P. 
.e.  promised,  engaged. — P. 
;lad.— P. 
lee  the  note  on  him  in  toL  i.  p.  145, 

Swftine  or  TJwayn  was  the  son  of 
Bz'fl  sister,  Morgan  le  Fay,  and  hnd 

)L.  n.  P  F 


a  bad  opinion  of  his  mother:  ***A*  sayd 
syr  Uwayn,  *  men  saith  that  Merlyn  was 
begoten  of  a  denylle,  but  I  may  saye  an 
erthcly  deuyllo  baro  me.'**  This  was 
when  he  stopt  "  my  lady  "  his  "  moder  ** 
from  killing  "the  kynge"  Viyens,  his 
"  fader,  slcpynj^e  in  his  bed.*'  CaxtorCs 
MaUor,  i.  p.  107.  Tho  Cotton  MS.  has : 
The   J>yrJ>e   was    syr  Eweyn,   [Owcyn, 

below] 
The  fer|>do  was  syr  affrrafrayn. 
So  8ey>  )fe  Fren^sch^  tale. — F. 
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ia  cM  in 
silk. 


264 


them  right  fibr  to  behold, 
they  cast  on  him  right  good  si  Ike, 
a  sercote  as  white  as  any  ^  milke 

that  was  worth  20.  of  golde ; 


aikI  ha«a 
hanhcrk. 


Qawoine 


fdrosbtma 

Hhield 

aodhdm. 


PeretvBlpato 
nnhia 
crown ; 
Agravaino 
brings  him 
appear, 


andBwaino 
aateod. 


Lyhliu 
roonntPy 


alsoo  an  hawberke  ffaire  &  bright, 
which  was  finll  richelye  dighi 
with  nayles  good  and  ffine. 
268     Sir  Crawaine,  his  owne  fl&kther, 
hange  abont  his  neeke  there 

a  sheeld  w^th  a  griffon,* 
&  a  hchne  tJiat  was  fihll  rich, 
272     in  all  the  Land  there  was  none  such. 
Sir  Percinall  sett  on  his  crowne, 
Str  Agrauaino  brought  him  a  spcarc 
that  was  good  euery  where 
276        &  of  a  ffell  fiashion. 

Sir  Ewainc  brought  him  a  ste^do 
thai  was  good  in  cuory  ncode, 
&  as  ffeirco  as  any  Lyon.' 
280     Sir  Lybyus  on  his  steede  gan  sprinj^e, 
4  rode  fforth  vnto  the  King, 
&  said,  "  Lord  of  renownc ! 


ArtlniT^fi 
blfifliing ; 


Arthnr 
girea  it  him. 


and  hopes 
God 


"  giue  me  yo?*r  blessinge 

284    without  any  Letting  ! 

my  will  is  fforth  me  to  wend." 
the  K.{ng  his  hand  vpp  did  lifft^ 
&  his  blessing  to  him  gaue  right 

288         as  a  Knight  curteour*  &  hende, 
&  said,  *'  god  that  is  of  might, 
&  his  mother  Marry  bright, 


>  One  stroke  too  few  in  the  IfS. — ^F. 
•  gri%ne,  qn. — ^P. 

'  The  French  Romance  only  makes 
Oawain  order  I^bios'f  annonr  to  bo 


brought,  and  Oavain  give  him  t  "T" 
"Robers:  moult  csteit  siges  et  tp" 
p.  11.— F. 
♦  ffor  cutcoDS. — ^F. 
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fhai  is  fflowro  of  all  women, 
292    giue  ihoo  gracco  ffor  to  gono 

ffor  to  gotfc  the  oucrhand  of  thy  fono, 
&  speed  thee  in  thy  ioumey !  Amen  !  '* 


vrill  urant 
bim  grace  to 
cc'QtiQor  his 
foes. 


296 


8*.  parte.^ 

300 


304 


[The  Second  Part] 

Sit  Lybins  now  rideth  on  his  way, 
&  606  did  iJuit  fiaire  may, 

the  dwarffe  alsoo  rode  them  beside, 
tiU  itt  beffell  vpon  the  8?  day 
vpon  the  Knight  all  the  way 

ffast  they  gan  to  chide, 
&  said,  *'  Lorcll  *  and  Caitine  ! 
tho  thow  wore  such  ffiuo. 

Lost  is  all  thy  pride  ! 
This  way  keepeth  a  Knight 
that  with  cnery  man  will  flight, 
his  name  aprinTPth  wyde  ; 


LybioR 
starts  with 
Heilen  mid 
the  dwnrf. 


They  begin 


abusing  him, 


and  8ay  that 
a  knight 
near, 


"  his  name  is  'WUliam  de  la  Braunche,* 
308    his  waxTOs  may  noo  man  stuanch'.',^ 
he  is  a  warryour  of  great  pride  ; 
Both  through  hart  &  hancli 
swithe  *  heo  will  thee  Launch  o, 
312         all  that  to  him  rides."  * 
then  said  S«r  Lybins, 
"  I  will  not  Lett  this  nor  thus 
to  play  With  him  a  iULt ! 
316     ffor  any  thing  tJuit  may  betide, 
I  will  against  him  rydo 

to  looke  if  that  he  can  sitt !  " 


[page  322] 


Sir  William 
de  la 
Braandic, 


will  mon 

epcarhim 

tlirongh. 

LyUus  flays 


whaterer 
happens  he'll 
ride  at  liim. 


'  Lewd  base  fellow,  Homo  perditns.  (leaf  45,  col.  1)  Cotton  MS.— F. 
rfi. — ^P.  ■  stop,  Btfly,  resist. — P. 

*  Wylleam  Cclebronche  (leaf  44  b.)  ♦  8oon.— P. 

re,  and  wylleam  selubraunche,  1.  342,  '  and  all  ihat^xide,  qu. — P. 

ff2 
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Nctfthe 
AdTentaroiu 
Chapel 
tbov  HTc  a 
knifrht 
on  tho 
Bridge  of 
Peril, 


wonamied. 


tli6  rode  on  then  all  3 : 
320    ypon  a  ffaire  Caasye. 

beside  the  aduenturons  chappoll ' 
a  knight  anon  they  can  see 
with  armes  bright  of  blee, 
824        vpon  the  bridge  *  of  perrill. 
he  bare  a  sheeld  all  of  greene 
with  3  Lyons  of  gold  shceno, 
right  rich  and  precyons. 
S28     well  armed  '  was  thai  Knight 
as  ho  shold  goo  to  ffight, 
as  itt  was  his  vsc.^ 


The  knight 
tells  Lybiu 


hemniit 
flght  or 
tearebii 
hameei 
there. 

Ljbiiu 

begsleaTe  to 


Sir  William 
reftuefi,  and 
■ays 


he  nutMt 
fight  him. 


when  he  saw  Sir  Lybius  with  sight, 
332    anon  he  went  to  him  arright, 
&  said  to  him  there, 
<*  who  passeth  here  by  day  or  night, 
corter  •  with  me  most  ffight, 
336        or  leane  his  hamesse  here.*' 
then  answered  Sir  libyns 
&  said,  '*  ffor  the  lone  of  lesos 
lett  YH  passe  now  here  ! 
340     wee  be  £farr  ffiroe  our  ffreind, 
&  haue  ffarr  ffor  to  wend, 
T  and  this  mayden  in  fere.®  " 

Sir  William  answered  thoe 
344    &  said,  "  thon  shalt  not  scape  soe  ! 
soe  god  gine  me  good  rest, 
thow  &  I  will,  or  wee  goe, 
dealo  stroakcs  betweene  ys  tow 
348         a  litle  here  by  west." 


*  Kjght  to  chapell  Auntours. — Lam- 
beth MS.    Be  a  castellf  aunteioiis. — C. 

*  "Ft,  le   GuS   PiriUeu8.-^¥.     Poynt 
p^ryloDs. — ^Lambeth  MS.    valo  pcrylous. 

»  arned  in  the  MS.— F. 


*  The  French  adds,  p.  13,  L  WO-3: 
Maint  chevalier  Font  troorA  dnWi 
Que  il  avoit  ocis  al  gn£ ; 
Moult  itoit  plains  de  ernant^ 
Bliobueris  avoit  non. 

•  certes.— P.  •  together.-^ 
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&/r  Libyns  sayd,  "  now  I  see 
that  itt  will  none  other  bee ; 
goe  fibrih  and  doe  thy  best ; 
352    take  thy  coarse  with  thy  shafil 
if  then  can  ^  well  thy  crafit, 
ffor  I  amo  hero  all  prest.^  " 

then  noe  longer  they  wold  abyde, 
356    but  the  one  to  the  other  gan  rydo 
with  greatt  randaun.' 
Sir  Libyns  there  in  *  that  tyde 
smote  Sir  willuim  on  his  side 
360        with  a  speare  ffelon  ^  ; 
but  Sir  will/am  sate  soe  ffast 
that  his  stirropps  all  to-brast, 
he  leaned  on  his  arsowne ; 
364     S/r  Lybius  made  him  stoupe, 

he  smote  him  over  the  horse  croupe 
in  the  £fceld  a-downe ; 

his  horsse  fan  ffrom  him  away. 
368     Sir  William  not  long  Lay, 
but  start  anon  vpnght^ 
and  said,  "  Sir,  by  my-in  flTay, 
neuer  beffore  this  day 
372        I  fibund  none  soe  wight ! 
now  is  my  horsse  gone  away ! 
ffight  on  [foot],®  I  thee  pray, 
as  thou  art  a  Knight  worthye." 
376    then  sayd  Sir  Lybius, 

'^  by  the  leaue  of  Swcete  lesus 
therto  flftdl  ready  I  am.^  " 
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LybloB  BSiyi 


Charge 
away  I 


They 
chaxge; 


Lybius  hits 
Sir  William 
on  the  side, 


drlreflhim 
over  his 
Baddle-back, 


and  grotmdi 
him. 


Sir  William 
atarteup 


andaaks 
Lybinjito 
fight  on  foot. 


COD, — P. 

i.  e.  peady.— P. 

Apf  O.  Doug,  randoun.    The  swift 
Tse,  Flight  or  Motion  of  any  thing. 
randon,  idem.  Gl.  G.P. — P. 
M&  thereiiL—F. 


•  fill  felon,  fdoun,  wicked,  also  cniel, 
fierce.    Gl.  Chauc— P. 

•  on  [foot]    I  &c— P.    a   fotc.-  C. 
on  foto. — Lam. 

•  am  I.— P. 
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TUeydoio 


till  the  flro 

flienfrom 

tbeirhGlinB. 

SirWUliam 


cnto  off  a 
oomor<rf 
Lybini*! 
■Idcld. 


Lybioi 


cats  off  Uio 
ooif  and 
Groat  of  Ptir 
WiUUm'8 


mid  hix 
tward. 


SirWiUiam'A 
•wonl  breaks 
In  tvro  ; 


lie  prays  for 
hiBliTi*. 


then  together  they  went  as  tyte,^ 
3S0    &  w/th  their  swords  they  gan  smite ; 
they  ffonght  wondcrons  Longe ; 
stroakes  together  they  lett  ffliDge 
that  they  fiyer  oat  gau  springe 
384        firom  of  their  hebnes  strong, 
but  S/r  wilham  de'  la  braunche 
to  Sir  Lybius  gan  he  lannche, 
&  smote  on  his  sheild  soe  flkst 
388     tJuit  one  cantoU  '  fiell  to  the  gronnd  ; 
&  Sir  Lybins  att  tJuii  sonde  ^ 
in  his  hart  was  agast. 

then  S^tr  Lybins  with  all  his  might 
392     defended  him  anon-right, 

was  •  warryour  wight  &  slye ; 
coyfo  •  &  crest  downo  right, 
he  made  to  ffly  with  groat  might, 
396        of  Sir  Willuuns  helmo  on  hye  ; 
&  with  the  point  of  his  sword 
he  cut  of  Sir  williams  herd, 
and  touched  him  ffull  nyo. 
400     Sir  William  smote  Sir  Lybius  thoe 
^  as  tluit  his  sword  brast  in  tow 
^  that  many  men  might  sec  wtth  eye. 

then  Sir  Will/am  began  to  crye 
404     &  sayd,  *'  flbr  the  Louo  of  Marryc, 
on  line  let  mee  wcelde ! 

itt  were  great  villanye 

iTor  to  make  a  Kiiight  dye 
408        weponlesse  in  the  fceld." 


[pm^] 


*  quickly. — F. 
«  MS.  do.— F. 

■  cantle,  a  Piece,  a  part.  Gl.  Ch. — P. 

*  Perluips    stonnde,    time,    moment, 
spiice. — P.    Sonde  is  mesuage. — F. 

•  as,  qu.  -  P.     as.— C.  and  L. 

•  cotf-dc'/tTt  the  h<K)d  of  inaU  wuni  by 
kuights  in  the  twelfth  ceulury.    Fair- 


holt.  The  sccoDd  seal  of  Henry  I.  iv- 
presents  him  without  a  helmet,  the  covl 
of  mail  being  drawn  over  a  steel  cap 
called  a  ooif^t^ftr  in  contradistindinD 
to  the  ekaptile-de-fer  worn  orer  the  msil- 
PlauclU,  i.  94.— F. 

*  That  his,  &c.— P. 

*  As  men,  &c — ^P. 
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then  Bpoko  Sir  Ljbius^ 
&  sayd,  "  by  the  luane  of  Ibbos  ! 
of  lilTe  gettcst  thon  no  space  ' 
413     but  if  thoa  wilt  swoare  anon, 
or  tboD  out  of  (be  ffelld  gone, 
bcrc  befbrc  my  fface, 

"  &  on  knees  kneele  downe, 
416    &  Bwero  by  my  Bword  browno 

fluit  tbou  shalt  to  Artbtir  wcud, 
&  Bay,  '  Lord  of  great  rBnonnc  ! 
I  am  in  batteU  oaertbrowne ; 
410         a  knight  me  bitber  dotb  send 
tbat  men  eloped  tbns, 
S/r  LybinB  DisconinB,    , 
mkiiowcn  knu;7it  and  bend.' " 

434  Sir  willtam  mett  *  bim  on  bie  kneo ; 
He  tbe  othe  there  made  bee, 

&  fforward  gan  be  trend. 

tbns  departed  all  tbe  ront. 

435  Sir  irilliam  to  Arthurs  court 

bo  tooke  tbe  ready  way ;  * 
a  BOrry  caae  there  gan  ffall: 
3  knighto  *  p:-oade  and  tall 
433         Sir  william  mctt  tliat  day ; 
the  3  KnujhU  all  in  Sere 
where  bia  ernes  '  sonncs  dcerc, 

stont  they  were  and  gay. 


Fur  the  next  Btaniu  and  a  half,  the  "  compnignoiu,''  and  him  thoir  "  signor, 

DchhaB,p.  IS:  Their  nami-a  Me : 

"£d8  tt  la  cortArtn  le  roi,  Eliua  li  blans,  aims  dcs  Aiet, 

A  lui  rn  Iteb  de  pal  mai."  Et  li  bons  chcTaliors  do  Qraira 

t  Htt.— F.  Et  \Villiium«  dfi  SatcbmnU 

TheFi«DchItoiiiaiic«BeDdBhimhomo  '  emr,  Undc.     Sen  Jnn.  comr.    Svc 

mhd,  pat!  him  tu  I>ed,  and  thoru  he  Ul.  wl  Chaoc.   &c, — P.    A.-Sux.  tarn, 

I  tlio  threv  kniglilx.-  F.  nuclit.— F. 

Tho  Fri'Eich  tnakiM   thoni  only  hia 
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BndMkbim 
who  has 
woondsd 
bim. 


"  Sir  LvbioB 
Difooniiu, 


andhfeliM 
nukde  me 


not  to  ■top 
till  1  get  to 
Arthnr's 
oonrty 


and  never  to 
bear  arm* 
againat 
bim." 


Ilia  coosins 
jntmiifle  to 
avenge  bim: 


Lybliu  ian*t 
wortb  a  flea; 


436    when  they  saw  Stp  winiom  bleed, 
&  alway  hanged  downe  his  head, 
they  rode  to  him  wtth  great  array, 

&  said,  '*  Cozen  will ! 
440    who  hath  done  to  yon  this  shame  ? 
&  why  hleedest  thon  soe  long  ?  " 
hee  said,  "  Sirs,  by  St.  lame ! 
one  thai  is  not  to  blame  ; 
444        a  stent  Knight  &  a  stronge — 
Sir  Lybins  disconins  hee  bight — 
to  ffell  his  enemyes  in  ffight; 
he  is  not  fiarr  to  Leame ; 
448    a  dwarfe  rydeth  with  him  in  fiare 
as  he  was  his  Sqnier ; 

they  ride  away  flftdl  yame.^ 

"  bnt  one  thing  greeaeth  me  sore, 
462     that  he  hath  made  me  sweare 
on  his  sord  soe  bright, 
that  I  shold  nener  more, 
till  I  come  to  King  Arthnr, 
456         Stint  by  day  nor  night ; 
and  alsoe  to  him  I  ame  yeelde 
as  onercome  into  the  ffeelde 
by  power  of  his  might ; 
460    nor  against  ^^rn  £for  to  beare 
neither  sheeld  nor  speare ; 
thns  I  hane  him  bight." 

then  said  the  Knt^^ts  3  : 
464     *'  well  anenged  shalt  thou  beo 
certes  withont  flTayle ! 

ffor  hee  one  against  vs  3, 

hee  is  not  worthe  a  fflee 
468        ffor  to  hold  battell ' ! 


iptpJ 


»  yomc,  inter  aL  nimble)  Ch.  GL — P. 


»  batUjle.— P. 
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goe  ffoiih  &  keepe  thine  oiho 
though  ihon  be  neuer  8oe  wroth 
wee  will  him  assayle. 
47S    or  he  this  fibrrest  passe,  th^ni  soon 

wee  will  his  armour  vnlace, 
tho  itt  were  double  maile." 


nnlaoohls 
armonr. 


theroff  wist  nothing  that  wight 
476    Sir  Lybius,  that  gentle  Knight^  lorUos 

but  rode  a  well  good  pace ;  rideaon 

he  A  that  maiden  bright  ^f^  Heiten. 

made  together  that  night 
480        game  &  great  solace. 

ghee  cryed  him  mercye  o»  begs  ua 

•^  pardon  for 

fibr  shee  had  spoken  him  villanye ;  haTing 

shee  prayed  him  to  fforgiuo  her  that  tydo ; 
484    the  dwarSe  was  their  squier, 

&  serued  them  both  in  ffere 
off  all  that  they  had  need. 

on  the  morrow  when  itt  was  day,  Next  day 

488    ffortho  th^  rode  on  their  way 
towards  Sinadowne. 
then  they  say  '  in  their  way 

3  K^u^^ts  stout  and  gay  the  three 

492        came  ryding  fiErom  Gaerleon ;  meotLybins, 

to  him  they  sayd  anon-right,'  and  cau  on 

*'  Traitor,  tume  againe  and  ffight ! 
thou  shalt  lose  thy  renowno  ! 
496     &  that  raaide  ffaire  &  bright, 
wee  will  her  lead  att  night 
herby  vnto  a  towne. 


»> 


saw.— P.    ?  Perhaps  the  MS.  has  a      three  knights  (p.  34)  after  that  with  tho 
nade  orer  the  y,  or  an  e  after  it. — F.        two  gianta  (p.  23). — ^F. 
'  Tho  French  puta  the  fight  with  those 
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ready. 


charges 
the  eldest, 

Sir  Baner, 


and  breaks 
his  thigh  in 
two. 


Dwarf 
Teddelync 
ri<Icri  Boner's 
horse 


toHellcn, 


and  she  says 
Lybios  M  a 
good 
champion. 


S/r  Lybius  to  tbcm  gan  cryc, 
soo     "  fibr  to  ffight  I  am  all  readjc 
against  you  all  in-same.'  " 
a  «  prince  proude  of  pride, 
he  rode  against  them  tJiat  tyde 
504         With  mirth  sport  and  game, 
the  Eldest  brother  then  beere 
to  Sir  Lybius  w/th  a  Spere, 
Sir  Baner  was  his  name.^ 
508     Sir  Lybius  rode  att  him  anon 
&  brake  in  tow  his  thigh  bone, 
&  lett  him  Lye  there  lame.* 

the  Knight  mercy  gan  ciye 
612     when  Sir  Lybius  certainely 
had  smitten  him  downe. 
the  dwarffe  tJiat  hight  Teodlinc 
tooke  his  horsse  by  the  raine, 
616         he  Icpt  into  the  arsoone  * ; 
he  rode  anon  with  that 
vnto  the  mayd  where  shee  sate 
soe  ffayro  of  ffashyon. 
620     then  laughed  tJiai  Maiden  bright, 

&  said,  *'  fibrssooth  this  young  Ejiight 
is  a  fiuU  good  Champyon !  *' 


>  i.  e.  all  together ;  it  seenus  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Fr.  ensemble.  See  GJ).  Gl. 
alsatne,  sub.  verb,  same. — P. 

•  Ab,  q. — Pencil  note. 

'  Willaumes  yint  a  Ini  premiers,  1. 
1062,  p.  38.  The  French  Rom.  remarks 
on  the  knights  attacking  singly,  in  the 
good  old  times,  as  contrasted  with  the 
cowardice  of  the  then  modem  ones : 

£t  k  eel  tens,  costume  estoit 
Quo  quant  i  horn  se  combatoit, 
N^avait  garde  que  dc  cclui 
Qui  faisoit  la  bataille  a  lui. 
Or  Ta  li  tens  en  febloiant 
£t  cis  usages  dt^sians. 
Que  XX  ft  V  en  preudeut  un! 
Cis  afairt'S  est  si  cummun 


Que  tuit  le  tienent  desonn^ ; 
La  force  fait  le  plus  adite, 
Toe  Pitt  ma^  en  aatre  guise, 
Mais  dont  estoit  fois  et  fnmcise, 
Piti^,  proeese  et  cortoisie, 
Kt  largesse  sans  '/ilcmnie. 
Or  fait  cascwna  tot  son  pooir, 
Tos  entendent  an  dfx^eroir.  (p.  38.) 

*  The    French    makes    Ljbius   kill 
Willaume  (or  Sir  Baner) : 

Mort  le  trebnce  del  ceraL 
11  ne  li  fera  huimais  mal !  (p.  40.) 
Then   Helin  de  Graies  attacks  Lybius, 
and  gets  his  right  arm  broken. — ^F. 

•  Fr.  Ai\ou,  a  saddle  bate,  Per  Metun. 
Saddl€.^l\ 
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^  tho  21  brother,  he  beheld 
624    how  is  brother  lay  in  tho  fieild 
&  had  lost  strenght  &  might ; 
ho  smote  Str  Ljbins  in  iJiat  tydo 
on  the  sheeld  with  much  pride, 
528        With  his  speare  finll  right. 

Sir  Lybius  away  gan  beare  Cpi«o  8i6] 

wtth  his  good  speare 
the  helme  of  tJuit  knight. 
632     the  youngest  brother  ^  then  gau  ride, 
&  hitt  Sir  Lybios  in  that  tyde 
as  a  man  of  much  might, 


TheMcond 
oousiii . 


charges 
LyUofl. 


Lybinn 

nnhwlnw 

him. 


Thothinl 
coiutn 


&  said  to  him  then  anon, 
63 J     "  Sir,  thou  art  by  St.  lohn 
a  ffell  Champyowne ; 
by  god  that  sitteth  in  trinitye, 
ffight  I  will  With  thee, 
640        I  hope  to  beare  thee  downe."  ' 
as  warryour  out  of  witt, 
on  Sir  Lybius  then  hce  hitt 
with,  a  ffell  ffauchyon  ; 
644    soe  stiiHye  his  stroakes  hee  sett, 
tliat  through  helme  *  &  basenctt  * 
ho  earned  Sir  Lybius  crowne. 

S/r  Lybius  was  served  in  that  stead 
648    when  hee  ffellcd  ^  on  liis  head 

that  the  sword  had  drawen  blood ; 


Myn  ho 
should 


like  to  fight 
LyMiu, 


and  cuts 
through 


his  helm  and 
haHdnGt 
into  his 
head. 


LybiuH 


mjrddelltf  hrol^r  com  ^eme 
n  a  Htcde  BUimo 
je  as  lyoun. 

^o^tc  hyH  body  \rold«  bemc 
iio  myjt  al  so  ^ome 
Ue  lybeaiu  a-dooii. — C. 
iramadoDf*.,   the    French  cuUb 
22,  p.  40. -F. 
ft  or  head-piucc,  Fr.  1)?  Oalm, 


*  Bascmet,  a  light  helmet,  Bhapcd 
like  a  skull-cap,  worn  with  or  without  a 
moveable  front.     FairhtU. — F. 

*  felt.— P.    Tho  Lambeth  MS.  reads : 

Tho  wax  Lybeous  a-greuod 
'When  ho  felt  on  his  hed. 
Thu  Cotton  has : 

Tho  was  ly-bcaus  agreedo 
Whan  ho  foldc  ou  hoddo. — F. 
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bit 


■woid. 


Mqrt  two 

imtfair 
(the  (Boood 
oomln 
haring 
joined  in 
agmin?), 


abont  his  head  the  sword  he  waued, — 
all  that  hee  hitt,  fforsoothe  hce  cleeued, 
652        as  warryonr  wight  and  good ; — 
Sir  Lybins  said  swithe  thoe, 
'*  one  to  ffight  against  2 
is  nothing  good." 
556    ffast  they  hewed  then  on  him 
with  stroakes  great  and  grim ; 
against  ^  them  he  sti£Q  je  stood. 


•nd  cote  off 
tbeeooond 
ODiuin's 
li^itajm. 


TIm  third 


Tiekbto 
Lybioi, 


•adcriei 
for  merey. 


s  &  throngh  gods  grace 
560    he  smote  the  eldest  in  thai  place 
ypon  the  right  arme  thoe ; 
hee  hitt  him  soe  in  thai  place, — 
to  see  itt  was  a  wonderoos  case, — 
564         his  right  arme  fiell  him  ftroe,^ 
the  youngest  saw  thai  sight. 
&  thought  hee  had  noe  might 
to  ffight  against  his  ffoe ; 
568    to  Sir  Lybius  hee  did  vp-yeeld 
his  good  Speare  &  sheeld ; 
mercy  he  cryed  him  thoe.' 


Lybioa 
grants  it 


on  oonditioa 
that  he  and 
his  two 
brotherB 
gotoAxthnr, 


anon  Sir  Lybius  said,  *^  nay, 
572    thou  shalt  not  passe  this  away — 
by  him  tJiai  bought  mankind — 

but  thou  &  thy  brethren  twayne 

plight  your  trothes  without  Layine 
576         thai  yee  will  to  King  Arthur  wende, 

&  say, '  Lord  of  great  renowne ! 

in  battaill  wee  be  oueicome ; 


»  'gaiiMt.— P. 

»-*  The  Cotton  text  omits  these  lines, 
and  in  the  next  ones  makes  both  brothers 
yield  to  Lybius. — F. 

*  The  French  makes  the  battle  with 


the  third  knight  last  all  ni^  till  next 
day ;  then  the  horse  of  1^  Grunadooe  dct 
Aies  slips  and  falls,  Lybius  aevm  the 
prostrate  rider,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
yield,  p.  41-2.— F. 
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a  Ejiight  YS  hither  hath  send 
580    fibr  to  yeeld  thee  tower  &  towano, 
&  to  bee  att  thy  bandowno  ^ 
euermore  wtthonten  end.' 


and  Eflve  np 
their  all  to 
him. 


"  &  but  if  yon  will  doe  soe, 
584    certes  I  will  yon  sloe 

as  I  am  true  Knight.*' 
anon  they  sware  to  him  thoo ; 
that  they  wold  to  Arthur  goe, 
588        their  trothes  anon  th^  plight. 
Sir  Lybius  &  that  fiaire  May 
rode  flTorth  on  the  way 
thither  as  they  had  hight ; 
592    till  itt  beffcll  on  the  3?  day 

the  ffoll  together  in  game  &  pley, 
hoe  and  that  Maiden  bright. 


They  swear 
todothby 


and  LyUnt 
rideii  on  with 
Ucllon. 


On  the  thiid 
day 


they  rode  flforthe  on  west 
596    into  a  wyde  fibrrest, 

&  might  come  to  noe  towno ; 
the  ne  wist  what  way  best, 
flbr  there  they  must  needs  rest, 
600        &  there  they  light  a-downe. 
amonge  the  greene  eues  * 
they  made  a  lodge  with  bower  &  leaucs, 
with  swords  bright  and  browne. 
604    Str  Lybius  &  that  maiden  bright     [pi«o  336] 
dwelled  there  all  night,' 

thai  was  soe  fiaire  of  ffashyon. 


they  are 
benighted  in 
a  forest 


and  camp 
ont.      / 


andon,  "  A  son  bandon/'  i.  e.  at 
od  Plftasure.  Gl.  0-.  Done. — P. 
L  Hfetaph.  from  a  house  baild- 

Prench  picture  is  prettier: 


Li  Doflconnens  so  donnoit 

Sur  I'erbo  frosce  u  reposoit ; 

Dalis  loi  gist  la  damuis^le, 

Deseor  son  brae  gist  la  puc^le; 

Li  ons  dal^  Tantre  dormoit, 

Li  UmngnoU  wr  tU  eantoit,  (p.  23.) 
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The  dwarf 
keeps  watch, 


Msei  a  great 
fire, 


Lybim, 
and  8a  jR 
thej  most  be 
off, 


as  he  nnolls 
roast  moat. 


then  the  dwarffe  began  to  wake, 
608     fibr  noo  theeues  sbold  take 

away  their  horsses  wtth  guile ; 
then  fibr  ffeare  he  began  to  qoake ; 
a  great  fiyer  hee  saw  make 
612        ffrom  them  bnt  a  mile. 

"  arise,"  he  said,  "  worthy  Knufki  ! 
to  horsse  that  wee  were  dight 
fiPor  doubt  of  more  perill ! 
616     certes  I  heare  a  great  host ' ; 
alsoe  I  smell  a  savor  of  rost, 
by  god  &  by  S».  Gyle !  " 


Lytiins 


and  finds 

two 

giants. 


a  black  one 
holding  a 
maii>  by  the 
boMm, 


620 


rides  off.  3*  part.'< 


624 


628 


[The  Third  Part.] 

pSir  Lybius  was  stout  &  gay, 
&  leapt  vpon  his  palffrey, 

&  tooke  his  shoeld  &  spearc 
&  rode  fforth  ffull  ffast. 
2  gyants  hee  ffound  at  Last, 
[that]^  strong  &  stout  were. 
The  one  was  blacke  as  any  sole,^ 
the  other  as  red  as  ffyerye  cole, 

&  ffoule  bo  the  they  were, 
the  blacke  Gyant  held  in  his  *  armc 
a  ffairo  mayd  by  the  barme,* 
bright  as  rose  on  bryar«; 


*  burat,  report,  like  the  discharge  of  a 
gun :  It  is  still  called  host  in  Shropsh. 
—P. 

t  Who.— P. 

•  A.-S.  sol,  soil,  filth,  mire,  dirt. 
Boflworth.  Fr.  souUler,  to  soyle,  slurrie, 
durtie,  smutch,  beray,  begrime.  Cot- 
grave.     The  Cotton  stanza  is : 

^at  on  was  Ked  &  lo>lychf , 
And  |>at  ojvr  s'wart  as  pychf , 

Grysly  boj>o  of  chero. 
\>ai  oon  held*  yn  hys  barme 
A  maydc  y-clopte  vn  hys  arme. 

As  bryjt  as  Dlosle  on  brere. — F. 


*  hu8  in   the   Ma   with  a   dot.-F. 
The  French  is : 

Car  uns  gaians  moult  la  presttoit, 
A  force  baisier  le  voloit, 
Mais  cole  ne  V  pooit  soufrir, 
Mais  se  voloit  ikissier  morir. 

*  Sinus,  grcmium. — P.  A.-S.  htar». 
the  womb,  lap,  bosom.  Bosworth.— F. 
A  mayde  i-clypped  in  his  barme. — L. 

*  brere,  so  in  Chauc. — P.  Bryar  is 
one  of  the  words  entered  under  (art  in 
Lcvins's  Manipulus  or  Rhyminf  Diction- 
ary, p.  209,  col.  1,  cd.  1867.~F. 
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the  rod  Oyant  ffuU  yamo 
632    Bwythc  about  can  tnmo 
a  wild  bore  on  a  split ; 
ffaire  the  flyer  gan  borne, 
the  maid  cryed  ffall  yemo, 
636        for  men  shold  itt  witt ; 
shoe  said,  "  alas  &  euer  away 
fhat  oner  I  abode  this  day 
with  2  devills  for  to  sitt ! 
640    helpe,  Mary  that  is  soe  mild, 
for  the  lone  of  the  *  child, 
that  I  be  not  ffbrgett !  " 

Sir  Lybius  said,  "  by  S!  lame ! 
644    ITor  '  to  bring  that  maid  ffrom  shame 
itt  were  ffall  great  price ; 
but  ffbr  to  fight  with  both  in  shamo  ' 
it  is  no  childs  game, 
648        they  be  soe  grim  and  griso.^  *' 
ho  tooke  his  coarse  with  his  shafb 
as  a  man  tJuit  cold  his  craffb, 
&  he  rode  by  right  assise  : 
652    the  blacko  he  smote  all  soe  smart 
through  the  liucr,  long  *  &  hart 
that  he  might  neucr  rise. 

then  ffled  that  maiden  sheenc, 
656    &  thanked  ^  Marye,  heaucns  quecno, 
that  succour  had  Iier  sent. 

then  came  mayd  Ellen 

&  the  dwarffb  by-dcne,^ 
660        &  by  the  hand  her  hent. 


arcdono 


roasting  a 
Iwar  oil  a 
Bpit. 

The  maid 
criosoot 


for  help. 


Lybitu  sajs 


H'unochild'fl 
play  to  fight 
both  giants, 


bntho 
charges  the 
black  one, 

and  mnn 
him  right 
through  tlio 
heart. 


The  maid 
flees; 


Hellen  takes 
her 


KjM  ihy. — ^P. 

-J?,    qu.  MS.  ffea.— F. 

me,  L  e.  toguthor,  ensemble,  Fr. 

c  grisly,  horrid,  horriblo. — P. 
.—P. 


•  d  addwl  by  Peivy. — F. 

'  MS.  "  &  by  tlie  dwarffe  done,"  but 
tbo  tmesis  muHt  l>o  a  copier's  mlMtnkr. 
-  -F.  And  the  Dwarf  by-dcuo. — P. 
Schc  &  ber^  dwerk  y-mone. — Cot. 
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lotothe 


and  the 
pnytfor 
LyMiu't 
wfflty. 


The  red 

giant 

hlUat 

LyMoswith 

tlwboer. 


endknocki 
hUhone 


Lyfaiai 

liRhtawlth 

hlfliwonL 


Thef^ant 
lajRon 
Lvbins  with 
hif  f^t. 


ooTcrBhim 
with  boards 


&  went  into  the  greanes,' 
A  lodged  tbem  vnder  the  leanes 
in  a  good  entent ; 
664    &  abee  besoaght  lesns 
ffor  to  belpe  Sir  Lybins 
that  bee  was  not  sbent. 

tbe  red  Ojant  smote  tbore' 
668    att  Sir  Ljbins  witb  tbe  bore 

as  a  woolfe  thai  were  woode ; 
bis  Dints  be  sett  soe  sore, 
that  Sir  Lybins  borsse  tberfore 
672        downe  to  tbe  ground  jode.' 
tben  Sir  Lybins  with  ffeiroe  bart, 
out  of  bis  saddle  swytbe  be  start 
as  spartle  ^  dotb  ont  of  fjer ; 
676    feir[c]el7  as  any  Lyon 

be  ffongbt  w^tb  bis  ffawcbjon 
to  qnitt  tbe  Qjant  bis  b jer. 

^  tbe  Gyants  spitt  sickerlye 
680    was  more  tben  a  cowle  tree* 
that  be  rosted  on  tbe  bore ; 
He  laid  on  Sir  Lybins  ffast, 
all  tbe  wbile  tbe  spitt  did  last, 
684        ener  more  and  more. 

the  bore  was  soe  bott  tben, 

that  on  Str  Lybins  tbe  grease  ran 


vrr 


[pa»5* 


1  i.e.  Groves,  Bofihes.    So  in  Chaoc. 

—P. 

»  i.  0.  there,  meiri  gratis,  so  in  Chaac 

—P. 

'  went. — ^P.  The  French  makes  Lybins 
kill  the  other  giant  first : 

II  .  .  fieri  celni  premieremant 

Qni  esfoix^it  la  oamois^e. 

Si  la  f^ru  lis  la  mamifele. 

Le  fer  li  fist  el  cner  serrer  ; 

Los  ioils  del  cief  li  fist  torbler ; 

Mort  lo  trebnce  el  feu  ardant,  (p.  27.) 
The  Cotton  text  (leaf  46  back,  coL  2) 


follows  the  French : 

))e  blake  f^unt  he  smote  smert 
|>orgh  the  lyufre,  longo,  &  herte, 
fat  neuer  he  myjto  an"!»e. — F. 

*  sparkle.— P.    s^ArkyU.— L.    ppeit 
-C. 

*  This  stanza  is  not  in  G.  or  L. — F. 

*  ?  Phillipps's  eoulstaff:  "  Coul  » 
kind  of  Tub,  or  Vessel  with  two  Ears  to 
be  carrj*d  between  two  Persons  with  t 
Coul'StaffJ*  See  Lambarde's  Perambi- 
lation,  p.  367,  and  Strutt,  ii.  201,  saji 
Halliwell,  under  Qndstaff.'^V. 
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right  ffast  thore.' 
688     the  gyant  was  sti£fe  &  stronge, 
15  ffoote  he  waa  Longe ; 
hee  smote  Sir  Ljbius  £^11  sore. 

Eacr  still  the  gyant  smote 
692    att  Str  LybiiLS,  well  I  wott, 
till  the  spitt  brast  in  towe. 
then  as  man  that  was  wrath, 
ffor  a  Trunch jon  fforth  he  goth 
696        to  ffight  aga[i]nst  his  fibe, 
A  With  the  End  of  thai  spitt 
Sir  Ljbins  sword  '  in  3  he  hitt. 
then  was  Sir  Ljbios  wonderons  woe. 
700    or  he  againe  his  stafie  vp  caught^ 
Sir  Ljbius  a  stroke  him  rought 
thai  his  right  arme  ffell  him  firoe. 

the  Gyant  ffell  to  the  ground, 
704    &  Sir  Lybius  in  thai  stond 
smote  of  his  head  thoe: 
in  a  ffrench  booke  itt  is  fibnnd.' 
to  the  other  he  went  in  thai  stond,^ 
708        &  semed  him  right  soe. 
he  tooke  vp  the  heads  then 
&  bare  them  to  thai  ffaire  maiden 
thai  he  had  woone  in  £5ght. 
712    the  maid  was  glad  &  blythe, 
&  thanked  god  often  sithe 

tha,i  euer  he  was  made  a  Knighi, 

Sir  Lybius  said,  '*  gentle  dame, 
716     tell  me  now  what  is  yot^r  name 


snd  iNttten 
himtiU 


theipit 
break!. 
Then  he  get* 
Atnukohoon, 


MidgpUti 

LTbiOSB 

fihleldwith 
It, 


tratdroM 
his  staff. 
Lybius  onts 
off  his  right 
arm. 


then  his 
head, 


and  gives 
both  heads 
to  the 
maiden. 


Sho 


re   is  nothing  of   this   grease 
in  the  French  and  Cotton  texts. 

Jd. — Cot    The  Trench  has  not 
age.— F. 

II.  u  a 


*  Renals  de  Biai^jn's  text  omits  the 
cutting  off  of  the  right  arm,  bnt  makes 
Lybius  split  the  giant's  head  to  the 
teeth.— F. 

*  stound. — ^P. 
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tells  bim 
thAt  her 
fnthfT  ifl 


an  carl, 

Sir  Arthore, 

and  hcT 
name  it 
Violet. 


&  whore  thai  you  wore  borne." 
«  Sir,"  sho  said,  "  by  S!  lame, 
my  ffather  is  of  rich  fiAme, 
720        &  dwelleth  here  befome ; 
he  is  a  hord  of  much  might, 
an  Erie  &  a  Noble  EInight ; 

his  name  is  S[ir]  Arthore, 
724     &  my  name  is  Vylett,* 
that  the  Gyant  had  besett 

for  the  Castle  ore. 


She  was  out 
walking 


when  the 
giant  q>rang 
on  her, 


and  woald 

have 

destroyod 

her, 

had  it  not 

been  for 

LyUus. 

Christ 

reward  him  I 


"  as  I  went  on  my  demeaning  * 
728    to-night  in  the  eneni[n]ge, 
none  euill  then  I  thought ; 
the  gyant,  with-out  leasing, 
out  of  bush  he  gan  spring, 
732         &  to  the  ffyer  me  brought, 
of  him  I  had  beene  shent, 
but  that  god  me  succour  sent 
that  all  this  world  hath  wrought. 
786     Sir  "Knight  I  god  yeeld  theo  thy  meed, 
ffor  vs  that  on  the  roodo  did  bleed, 
&  w/th  his  blood  vs  bought !  " 


They  all  ride 
to 


Without  any  more  talking 
740    to  their  horsses  they  gan  spring,^ 


»  Vilott,  Violctte.— P.  Vyolottc.— Cot. 
Tho  French  gives  the  name  and  story 
differently : 

.  .  nomm^  sui  Clarie  .  . 

Et  Saigremors  si  est  mes  fr&re, 

Li  jaians  mo  prist  c^  mon  p^re. 

£n  un  rergicr  hui  mais  entrai 

£t  por  moi  dMuire  i  alai. 

Li  jaiiiuR  ert  desous  I'entr^ 

Trova  la  porte  desfrem^e  ; 

Iluec  me  prist,  si  m'cnporta, 

Ici  son  conpaignon  trova.  (p.  32.) — F. 

^  probably  going  a  walking,  demener, 


the  same  as  promener,  qn. — P. 

Yesterday  yn  the  momynge 

Y  wente  on  my  playn|*e. 

Cot.  M&  in  Ritfion. 
'  The  French  text  makes  then  first 
hare  a  grand  feast  on  the  grass  off  thf 
giants'  food.  Sqoire  Sobers  distingnishd 
himself  as  cook,  seneschal,  butler,  mu- 
shal,  chamberlain,  and  squire,  he^wd  by 
the  dwarf;  p.  32-34.  Roben  is  a  molt 
useful  personage  all  through  the  FitaA 
story. — F, 
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&  rodo  fTorth  all  in-some, 
&  told  tJio  Eric  in  cuciy  thing  ^ 
how  ho  won  in  ffighting 
'44        his  Daughter  firom  woe  &  shame, 
then  were  these  heads  sent 
vnto  King  Arthur  fibr  a  present 

With  much  mirth  &  game, 
'48    that  in  Arthurs  court  arose 
of  Sir  Lybius  great  Losse  * 

&  a  right  good  name. 


Sir 
Arthore'i, 


andLybios 
sends  tho 
giants' heads 
to  King 
▲rtliiir. 


TK 


52 


rsG 


760 


4?  parte. 


764 


3  the  Erie,  fibr  thai  good  decdc, 
gaue  Sir  Lybius  for  his  mcedo 

shccld  and  armour  bright, 
&  alsoe  a  noble  steodo 
thai  was  good  in  cuerjo  need, 

in  trauajlo  &  in  flight. 

[The  Fourth  Part.] 

now  Sir  Lybius  and  his  May 
tooko  their  loauo,  &  rodo  their  way 
thither  as  they  had  hight.* 
Then  they  saw  in  a  parko  ri>as«  "J^l 

a  Castle  stifie  &  starkc,^ 

that  was  fiull  maruelouslyc  dight ; 


wrought  itt  was  wi'th  lime  A  stone, — 
such  a  one  saw  he  ncucr  none, — 
with  towers  stific  &  stout. 


Sir  Artliorc 
give!*  Lybin» 

f&rmonr 

and  A  Doblc 
steod. 


Lyliins  rides 
on  towaniif 
tiM  WasU) 
Luud, 


nnd  fioofl  a 
ciuUo 


ydyngc.— Cot. 
,  pwisc.— F. 

Cotton  text  has  an  extra  stanza 
which  Sir  Arthoro  offera  Ljrbios 
fhter  Vyolott*^  to  wife,  bnt  tho 
declinod,  leaf  47  b.  BiS.,  p.  30, 
The  French  has  neither  of  the 
-F. 
Bydo  for)>  allr  i^rc 


o  o 


Toward  |>o  fayre  cytc, 

Kardeuyle  for^  so>  hyt  hy^t — C. 
Here  follow  in  tho  French  a  page  and 
a  quarter  of  what  M.  Hippt^au  terma 
"  DicrretMion  de  I'Auteur :  II  sera  fidMo 
a  ceile  qn'il  ne  peut  encore  nommor 
t^aviiet  mais  qu*il  upi>uIlo  la  f/umlt  aitutf" 
The  next  adventuru  with  Sir  Geficrun, 
or  Part  IV,  is  omitted. — F. 
*  i.e.  strong. -P. 
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whiclilM 
thinks 


HcllentcUf 

hirathafta 

bntTekniglii 


whocTsr 
bfiingi  him 


fairvUuBi 
hinowD. 
geCaawnite 
falooa; 


tmt  If  she  if 
not  n  fair, 
SirOeffeton 


oaUhiahead 
off. 


Lybitis 
declare*  hell 

flght 


andpirodQoe 

Hdlenaa 

hialore. 


Str  LybiiiB  said,  ^'  soe  hane  I  blis ! 
woiihy  dwelling  liere  itt  is 
768        to  ihexn  thai  stood  in  doubt !  " 
then  laughed  <Aat  Maiden  bright, 
A  sajd,  ^*  here  dwelleth  a  Kn^At^ 
the  best  that  here  is  abont. 
772    who-Boe  will  wtth  him  ffight^ — 
be  he  Baron  or  be  he  knight^ — 
he  makeih  him  to  lonte. 

'<  soe  well  he  loneth  his  Leman 
776    that  is  soe  fKaire  a  woman, 
&  a  worthy  in  weede, 
who-soe  bringeth  a  £Eairer  then, 
a  ioly  ffiiwoon  as  white  as  swan 
780        he  shall  hane  to  his  meede. 
A  if  shee  be  not  soe  bright, 
with  Str  (Jefferon  he  most  ffight ; 
&  if  he  may  not  speed, 
784     1  his  [head]  shall  be  firom  him  take, 
A  sett  fiidl  hye  ypon  a  stake, 
tmlye  wtthonten  dread. 

*^  the  sooth  you  may  see  and  heere ; 
788    there  is  on  enery  comer' 

a  head  or  tow  ffull  right." 
Sir  Lybins  sayd  al  soe  soone, 
"by  god  &  by  S;  lohn! 
792        wttli  Str  (}efferon  will  I  ffight^ 
&  chalenge  the  lolly  ffawcon, 
A  say  that  I  haue  one  in  the  towne, 
a  lemman  al  soe  '  bright ; 
796     A  if  hee  will  her  see, 
then  I  will  bring  *  thee, 
be  itt  day  or  by  night."  • 


>  hiB  [head]  ahalL~^P. 

'  Percy  hat  added  an  «  at  the  end. 
— F. 

>  Ma  a]M^  and  in  line  790.— F.    al 


•oe.— P. 
«  OnlT  half  the  •  bk  tJM  Ma— F. 
•  ^  day  or  njg^  or  dtk  Ij^P. 
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the  dwarfie  sayd,  ''by  Sweete  lesus  ! 
800    gentle  Sir  hyhjuB  ^  Disconiys, 

thou  puttest  thee  in  great  perill. 
Sir  Giffiron  La  ffrandens,* 
in  ffighting  he  hath  an  vse 
804        Knights  ffor  to  begnile." 
Sir  Lybins  answered  and  sware, 
&  said,  "  therof  I  haae  no  care ! 
by  god  &  by  8\  Gyle, 
808    I  will  see  him  in  the  &ce 
.  or  I  passe  out  of  this  place, 
ffor  all  his  snbtulle  wile !  ** 


ThediR-arf 
him 


of  Gefferon'i 
wikt. 


Lyblas 
doem'tctro 
for 'em;  ho 
trJH  fight. 


withont  any  more  questjon 
812    the  '  dwelled  still  in  the  towne 
all  night  there  in  peace, 
on  the  morrow  he  made  him  roadie 
ffor  to  winne  him  the  Masteryo 
816        certcB  ^  withonten  Lease, 
he  armed  him  ffnll  snro 
in  the  sayd  Armor 

that  King  Arthnrs  ^  was, 
820    &  his  horsse  began  he  to  stryde ; 
the  dwarffe  rod  by  his  syde 
to  that  strong  palace. 

Sir  Gyffron  la  fl&aadens 
824    rose  yp,  as  itt  was  his  vse, 
in  the  morrow  tyde 

ffor  to  honor  sweete  Icsos. 

then  ho  was  ware  of  Sir  Lybins ; 
828        as  a  prince  of  much  piyde 


Next  day 
Lybins 


Rmu 


axidrldetto 


Goftaran*! 
casUo. 


Gofferoii 


him, 


There  is  a  stroke  too  manj  after  the 
the  M8.— F. 

Syr  Gyf&oun  le  flowdous. — Cot. 
they.— P. 


*  MS.  certer.— F. 

*  orl  autores. — Cot,  which  mnct  be 
right. — F.  sir  Arthores,  or  Kmgki  Ar- 
tiwTcu, — P. 
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and  oAp  why 
beoomcH. 


"Toflght 
yoa,**  aays 
LybiiM ; 

"  yon  hftvc 
no  8uch  fair 
maiden  as  I 
bsTc; 


(five  me 
yoar  falcon 
for  King 
Arthur. 


If  y  lady  Ib  in 
CanUgan; 


weTlBCt 
yoan*  and 
mine  in  the 
market, 
and  Me 
which  Is 
the  fairer/' 


fiast  he  rode  into  that  place. 

Sir  lefEron  mamailed  att  thai  case, 

&  loud  to  him  did  crye 
832     With  V0JC3  loud  and  shrill : 
"  comcst  thou  flfor  good  or  ill  ? 

tell  me  now  on  hye." 

Str  Lybius  said  al  soe  ^  iyte, 
836     *'  certes  I  hane  greate  delight 
with  thee  ffor  to  ffight ! 
thou  hast  [said]  great  despite ;  * 
thou  hast  a  Leman,'  none  so  whyte 
840        by  day  or  by  night 

as  I  haue  one  in  the  towne, 
iTairer  of  fiashyon 
for  to  see  with  sight. 
844     therfore  thy  lolly  flRawcowne, 
to  King  Arthur  with  the  crowno 
bring  I  will  by  right." 

Sir  Gbfiron  said  al  soe  right, 
848     *'  where  shall  wee  sec  thai  sight, 
whether  the  iffairer  bee  ?  " 
Sir  Lybius  said,  "  wee  will  flftdl  right 
in  Cardigan  see  thai  sight,^ 
852        there  all  men  may  itt  sec  ; 
in  the  middes  of  thai  Markett, 
there  shall  they  both  be  sett 
to  looke  on  them  soe  fl&txj  * ; 
856     &  if  my  Leman  be  browne, 
ffor  thy  lolly  ffawcowne 
inst  I  will  with  thee." 


[pt«e»] 


'  MS.  alAoe,  ami  in  I.  847. — F. 

*  Tliou  8<*y8tc  a  foule  dispitr. — Lam. 

•  JLcimao  in  the  Aiy.—  F. 


*  In  Cardeuyle  cytc  ry;^.— Cot. 

*  bothc  bond  &  fre.— Cot. 
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Sir  Ch)fIron  said  alsoe  then, 
860    "  I  wold  ffaino  as  any  man 
to-day  att  yondertydc' 
all  this  I  grant  thee  well, 
&  ont  of  this  Castell 
864        to  Cardigan  *  I  will  ryde." 
their  glones  were  there  vp  yold, 
thai  fforvrard  '  to  hold, 
as  princes  proud  in  pryde. 
868    Sir  Lybins  wold  no  longer  blinn,^ 
bat  rode  againe  to  his  inn 
&  wold  no  longer  abyde. 

he  said  to  maid  Ellen 
872    that  was  soe  bright  &  sheone, 

"  looke  thou  make  thee  bownc  ! 
I  thee  say,  by  S:  Qnintin, 
Sir  Gefferons  Leman  I  will  winn : 
876*       to-day  shee  will  come  to  townc, 
in  the  midds  of  this  cytyo, 
that  men  may  you  see, 

&  of  you  bothe  the  ffashyon ; 
880    &  if  thou  be  not  soe  bright, 
With  Sir  Gefiron  I  shall  £5ght 
to  winne  the  lollyo  ffawcowne." 

the  dwarffe  answered,  "  for-thy  * 
884    tJiat  thou  doest  a  deed  hardye  ^ 
fibr  any  man  borne, 
thou  wilt  doe  by  no  mans  read 
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Geffcron 


LyUiu  rides 
tMokyftnd 


toUcHcIlen 
togeimdy, 


as  she  is  to 
bcfihown 

CK-ffcrun's 
love 


The  dwarf 
tolls  him  it's 
a  foolhardy 
bnsiiiosB; 


rU  ondortydo. — P.  hys  day  at 
le  iyde. — C.  This  daye  at  vndor- 
L. 

arlof. — Cot    Kardyle. — ^Lam. 
,-S.forcufeardf  agreement. — F. 
im  in  the  MS.— F. 
r  thy,  ihcrtjore,  according  to  Gl. 
G.D.,  here  it  bhoiild  necm  to  bo 
nik, — P.     Cot.  omits  this  istanza. 


The  Lamboth  MS.  has: 

The  Dworff  answerd  and  8cid| 
"  Thow  doete  a  Bayage  dede ! 

ffor  any  man  i-bomc 
Tow  wilt  not  do  by  KikIo, 
But  fhryst  with  thi  madd  hedo 
As  lojxle  that  will  be  lome." 
•  hardyei  qu. — ^P.    MS.  not  cloar. — P. 
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he'd  better 
go  on  hit 
wiqr. 


Lybliw  won*t 
hew  of  this. 


for  tbon  fforest  in  thy  child  head 
888        as  a  man  //kit  wold  be  lome ! 
A  therfore  I  thee  pray 
to  wend  fforth  on  thy  way, 
A  come  not  him  befome." 
893    Sir  Lybins  said,  '*  that  were  great  shame ! 
I  had  leuer  with  greaA,  grame ' 
with  wild  horsses  to  be  tome." 


Hellen 
decks  hcraelf 


with  a  Tiolet 
roan  tie, 


aiMtprcdons 

BtuUM, 


maid  Ellen,  flOsure  and  finee, 
896    made  hast  sickerlye 
her  £fbr  to  attyre 
in  Keicheys  *  that  were  white, 
for  to  doe  all  his  delight, 
900        with  good  '  gold  wyer. 

a  Tyolett  mantle,  the  sooth  to  say, 
ffurred  well  with  gryse  gay,* 
shee  cast  abont  her  Lyer  ^  ; 
904     the  stones  shee  had  abont  her  mold 
were  precyons  &  sett  wtth  gold,* 
the  best  in  that  shire. 


and  rides  on 
apalfrej 


to  Cariiigan 
market. 


Sit  Lybins  sett  that  fiaire  May 
908     on  ^  a  right  good  •  Palflfrey, 
&  rode  fibrth  all  three. 

encry  man  to  other  gan  say, 

'*  hecre  cometh  a  iSaire  May, 
912        And  louolye  ffor  to  see !  " 

into  the  Markett  hoe  rode, 

&  boldly  there  abode 


[ptfeS*] 


>  i.e.  grief,  sorrow;  Texation,  angor; 
madness:  trouble,  affliction,  01.  ad 
Chauc. — ^P. 

*  Kercheflb,  qu. — ^P.  keaechers. — C. 
kerchevy8.»L. 

*  arayde  wyth. — Cot. 

*  Pclurcd  wtt^  gr}«  &  gray. —Cot. 


•  Bwyre  (neck). — Cot. 

'  A  serele  Tpon  hew  molde. 
Of  stones  dc  of  golde. — CoL 
Moid,  the  suture  of  the  skull;  &«■• 
fashion,  appearance. — HalliwelL 

*  o>w,  or  ?oHef  in  the  MS. — ^F. 
"  Vp-on  a  pomelj. — Cot. 
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in  the  middes  ^  of  that  citye. 
916    anon  ih6  saw  Geffiron  come  ryde, 
&  2  Bqniers  by  liis  Bide, 
&  na  more  meanje  ' : 


Tothom 

oomes 

Gefbzoiif 


lie  bare  a  sheelde  of  greene, 
920    riclielje  itt  was  to  be  seene  ' ; 
of  gold  was  the  bordnre, 
dight  itt  was  with  fflowers 
&  alsoe  wtth  ricli  colours, 
924        like  as  itt  ^  wore  an  Emperonr. 
the  ^  sqniers  did  with  him  ryde ; 
the  one  bare  by  his  side 
3  shafts  good  &  stonre,^ 
928    the  other  bare,  his  head  ypon, 
a  gentle  lolly  ffawcon  ^ 
that  was  laid  to  wager ; 


with  two 
■qnlTM 


(onebmliig 
afftlooo) 


&  after  did  a  Lady  ryde, 
932    fiaire  &  bright,  of  Much  pryde^ 
cladd  in  purple  pall, 
the  people  came  fiarr  &  wyde 
to  see  that  Ladye  in  that  tyde,' 
936        how  gentle  '  shee  was  and  small ; 
her  mantle  was  of  purple  ffine, 
well  ffurred  with  good  Armine, 
itt  was  rich  and  royall ; 
940    a  sercotte  sett  about  her  necke  soe  sweete 
with  dyamond  &  with  Margarett, 
&  many  a  rich  Emerall ; 


■ndhiafdr 
lady, 

ciadin 


pnrpte, 


hermxooai 

Mtwlth 

dUunondf, 

pewto, 

•Dd 

cmenldi : 


liddes  in  the  MS. — F. 

.ttendants. — P. 

le  barf  l>e  Scheldt  of  goules, 

Of  aylner  thre  whyt©  oules.-— C. 

Ee  bare  the  shelde  gowlya, 

Off  sylner  three  white  owlys. — ^L. 

lee. — P. 

wo.— P. 


*  Idem  ac  ^ure,  imffens,  cnaevm,  Lye. 
—P. 

*  I  would  read  ler-fkucon.  Boe  tt.  87 
[1.  977]  below. — ^P.    gerfawcon^. — C. 

*  To  se  her0  bak  &  syde.  —  Cot. 
(which  has  many  variations  in  the  follow- 
ing lines). — F. 

*  forte,  gimp, — P. 
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berhfio 
herbair 

hor  browv 
lllwiUk, 


grej. 


Tbo  looken- 
oo 


her  colour  was  fls  the  rose  red ; 
944    her  haire  that  was  on  her  head, 
as  gold  wyer  itt  shone  bright ; 
her  browes  were  al  soe  ^  silke  spread, 
fiaire  bent  in  lenght  &  broad  ; 
948        her  nose  was  ffidre  and  right ; 
her  eyen  gray  as  any  glasse ; 
milke  white  was  her  ffishce. 
the  said  that  sawe  that  sight, 
952    hor  body  gentle  and  small, 
'  her  beaaiye  ffor  to  teU  all, 
noe  man  with  tonnge  might.' 


yottiro 

dudnfor 

thelAiUet, 


ftnd  decide 
that 

Ocfforon'f 
lathe  fairer. 


Helton  li 
only  fit  to  bo 
ber  laundry- 
maid. 


onto  the  Markett  men  gan  bring 
956    2  Chaires  ffor  to  sitt  in, 

their  bewiye  ffor  to  desciye. 
then  said  both  old  &  yonnge, — 
fforssooth  Without  Leasing 
960        betweene  them  was  part^e, — ' 
Ooffrons  Leman  was  ffEuro  &  cleere 
as  euer  was  any  rose  on  biyor,' 
fforsooth  Without  Lye. 
964    Maid  EUen,  the  Messenger, 

seemed  to  her  but  a  Launderer  ^ 
in  her  nurserye. 


LyUnsthcn 
<:haIlcnfrfM 
Oefferon  to 
flgbU 


then  said  Str  Oeffron  la  ffraudcus,^ 
968    "  Str  Knight,  by  Sweet  lesus, 

thy  head  thou  hast  fforloro  ®  ! " 
"  nay !  "  said  Sir  Lybius, 
"  that  was  neuer  my  vse  ! 
972         iust  I  will  therfore ; 


»  MS.  alsoc.— F. 

*  This  Line  in  a  Parenthesis. — P. 

.  •  brere. — P.   There  is  no  shozt  stroke 
to  they  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  i.e.  Laimdorcss,  Laondross. — ^P. 


*  le  flndous. — Cot. 

•  lost.— P.    The  Cotton  MR  reads: 

Syr  lybeaus  Desconns, 
|»yB  hank  )hw  hast  for-lore. 
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"  &  if  tbon  beare  mo  downc, 
take  my  head  on  thy  ffawchjon, 

&  borne  witb  tbee  itt  lead ; 
4  if  I  bearo  downe  tbee, 
tbe  lerffaucon  sball  goe  wii^b  xnee 

mangre  tbj  bead  indeed. 


'*  wbat  needcib  yb  more  to  cbjdc  P 
980    bnt  into  tbe  saddle  let  ts  glydc, 
to  prone  onr  mastery." 
eitber  smote  on  oibers  sbeold  tbe  wbilo 
Witb  crownacklcs '  thai  were  of  Steele, 
984        witb  great  envye. 

tben  tbeir  speares  brake  assnnder ; 
tbe  dints  ffared  as  tbe  tbnnder 
ihai  cometb  ont  of  tbe  skye. 
988    tmmpctts  &  tabonrs, 

berawdyes  ft  good  desonres,' 
Tbeir  stroakes  ffor  to  ^  descrye.  QMgo  ssi] 

Oeflfron  tben  began  to  speake : 
992     "  bring  me  a  spere  tliai  will  not  brcko, 
a  sbaft  witb  one  erownall ! 
ffor  tbis  yonng  ffeley  fireke 
sittetb  in  bis  saddle  steke  ^ 
996        as  stone  in  Castle  wall. 
I  sball  make  bim  to  stoope 
switbe  oner  bis  saddle  croope, 
&  gine  bim  a  great  ffall, 
1000    tbo  bo  were  as  wigbt  a  warryonr 
as  Alexander  or  Artbnr, 

S/r  Lancelott  or  Sir  Percinall." 


They  charge* 


andthdr 
BpoMibicak. 


QcfltanMi 
calls  for  a 
spear  that 
won't  break* 


and  hell 
soon  nnhorac 
Lybiwl 


'  coronalB. — Cot.  Corond,  tlio  nppcr 
rt  of  a  jonsting-lance,  constructed  to 
hone,  but  not  to  wound,  a  knight, 
irbolt,  p.  426  (with  a  cut  of  one). 
F.  ThiH  tiecmB  to  be  the  Kime  as  Ciow- 
1,  St.  40  [of  MS.,  1.  993  here],    both 


seem  to  signify  tho  heads  of  tho  spears. 
—P. 

•  di  sours,  tellers,  narraters. — F. 

•  pon. — Cot, 

•  steke  for  stuck,  rhitlimi  grutitt. — P» 


45t    - 

tlMQ  flw  Kn^Mi  both  tow 
J^^*"^       1004    loda  togeliher  twiUie  tboe 

wJth  greot  ]«i[d]owiiei : 
Sir  Ljliiiu  miote  Scr  Gefion  woe 
ZSS  Oat  hu  BheOd  Hbn  him  ifroe 

1000       into  the  ffeeld  agiiiie.* 

ihon  Umghed  all  HM  mm  tfaere^ 
A  Mttd  wvthoitt  more, 
Dnka,  ErlOy  or  Barron, 
lois    ikat  **  ib6  saw  nener 

no  noe  man  ahide  might 
/     a  coiu'Bo  of  Sir  GtciTron.** 


another  conrse  gan  th£  ryde : 
1016    Scr  Gefion  was  aggreened  thai  iyde 
flbr  hee  might  not  speede. 
he  rode  againe  al  806  '  iyte, 
A  Bir  Ljbins  he  gan  *  smite 
1010        as  a  donghlye  man  of  deed. 


LjfaiiiB  smote  him  soe  fiast 
tibot  Sir  Oeflfron  floone  he  oast 
him  and  his  honse  ^-downe ; 
10S4    Sir  leffirans  baoke  bone  he  brake 
ihat  the  ffolkes  hard  itt  oraeke ; 

lost  was  his  renowne. 
then  they  all  said,  lease  ft  more^ 
loss    that  Sir  Geflhms  had  Lore 
55*^  «•  the  white  Oer&woon.* 

the  people  oame  Sir  Lybins  before, 
&  went  with  him,  lesse  A  more, 
loss        anon  into  the  towne ; 


*  WftA  w«lle  ffnet  Raimiiomiw— Cot  *  VB,  akoe.— F. 

"  I W9M.  read  atUmm§.  see  beloir,  st.         *  MS.  nm. — ^F. 
40.— P.    ft-doiUL— Cot.    a-downe.— L.  •  Qnl j  lialf  Ow  « in  the  MS.— F. 
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1036 


&  Sir  Geffron  firom  the  ffeeld 
was  borne  home  on  his  sheild 

with  care  and  mefiiill  mone. 
the  Gfer&wcon  sent  was, 
bj  a  knight  thai  hight  Chandas,^ 

to  bring  to  Arthur  with  the  crowne ; 


Gt^ffBcon  is 

carried 

home. 


ThefUcon 
ieeent  by 
ChandM 


&  rote  '  to  him  all  tJiai  dead,* 
1040    &  With  him  he  gan  to  leade 

the  fiawcon  that  Sir  Lybius  wan. 
when  the  King  had  heard  itt  read, 
he  said  to  his  kni^^ts  in  that  stead, 
1044        "  Sir  Lybius  well  warr  can ! 
he  hath  me  sent  with  honor 
that  he  hath  done  battells  4 
since  that  he  began  ; 
1048    I  will  him  send  of  my  treasure, 
ffor  to  spend  to  his  honor, 
as  fiaUeth  *  ffor  such  a  man." 


to  King 
Artbor, 


whopraiioe 
Lybine, 


a  100*1  ready  *  prest 
1U62    of  ffloryins  to  spend  w^th  the  best, 
he  sent  to  Cardigan  towne. 
then  Sir  Lybius  held  a  feast 
that  lasted  40  dayes  att  Least 
1066        with  Lords  of  renowne.^ 
&  att  the  6:  weeke  end 
hee  tooke  his  leaue,  ffor  to  wend, 
of  duke,  Erie,  and  Barron. 


Midaendfl 
him  to 
Oanligan 
£100  of 
floriiu, 
with  which 
Lybius 
mskesa 
forty  dayiT 
feast. 


and  then 
Ukeshis 
leaye. 


There  was  one  Chandos  a  herald, 
le  book  is  preserved  in  Worcester 
Bge  Idbraty,  Ozon. — P. 
He  wrote,  sic  l^gerim. — P. 
deed.— P. 
fitteth,  qu.— P. 
ready,  speedy. — P. 


*  The  Cotton  text  sends  the  falcon 
by  a  knyght  that  hyght  Gludas,  to  King 
Arthur ;  and  Arthur  sends  Lybius  back 
A  hundred  pound  of  florins  to  Cardelof, 
whore  Lybius  holds  feast  forty  days. 
(MS.  leaf  49,  col.  2 ;  ed.  Eitson,  p.  42.) 
— F. 
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UBiua  DncoMiuaL 


[The  Rfth  Part.] 

[The  AdTcntnre  of  the  Hound,  and  the  Fight  with  Sir  Otn  de  Lilo.] 


LTbluridei 

OB 


tOWKTdt 


Hebmna 
bora. 


ndthe 
dwarf  sijs 
it'i 


1060 


5;  parte 

1064 


1068 


Sir  Ljbios  and  bis  ffairo  May 
rodo  fforih  on  their  way 

towards  Sinadon. 
then  as  they  rod  in  a  tfarowe,^ 
homes  heard  they  lowd  blowe, 

&  hoinds  '  of  ^reat  game, 
the  dwarffe  said  in  that  throwe,' 
'*  thai  home  I  well  know 
^    many  yeeres  agone ; 


BirOtctde 
Uk;*8. 


1072 


"  Thatt  home  bloweth  Sir  Ortes  de  lile, 
That  scmod  ^  my  Ladye  a  while 

seemlye  in  her  hall ; 
&  when  shoe  was  taken  wtth  guile, 
he  filed  from  that  pcnll 

west  into  worrall.*  " 


[p^eWJ 


Then  tliey 

tieMiUfiil 
liouod 


but  as  they  rode  talking, 

1076    they  saw  a  ratch  ®  mningo 

onerthwart  the  way. 

then  said  both  old  &  yonng, 

^*  ffrom  the  ffirst  begining 

1080        they  saw  nener  none  soe  gay. 


*  a  short  npaee.  Bed  vid.  infra,  perhaps 
in  a  row. — ^P.  A.-S.  ^rah,  a  space,  time. 
— F. 

*  hounds. — P. 

'  a  cast,  a  stroke.  It.  short  space, 
Chauc  Gl— P. 


*  seruedo. — Cot. 

»  Wyrhale.— Cot, 

•  Batches.  Genus  Canum:  Bnemo<^> 
Lye.  Jun.— P.  A.-S.  rtfw,  a  t*^\^ 
Kotting  dog  ?  Lje,  in  Boawoith.  ?  «  ^ 
hunting  by  aoent, — F. 
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1084 


hoo  waa  of  all  conlonrea 
^t  men  may  see  on  flowers 

beiweene  Midsummer  &  May. 
the  Mayd  sayd  al  soe  ^  soone, 
"  soe  ^Guro  a  ratch  I  nenor  saw  none, 

nor  pleasanter  to  my  pay  ' ! 


of  olliorts 
of  oolonn. 


Hollcn 
wishes  sbo 
had  it. 


"  wold  to  God  tJiat  I  him  onght  ^ ! " 
1088    Sir  Lybius  anon  him  caught, 
&  gaue  him  to  maid  Elen.^ 
they  rode  fibrth  all  rightes, 
&  told  of  ffighting  with  Kfiighta 
1092        ffor  ladyes  bright  &  sheene. 
they  had  rydden  but  a  while, 
not  the  space  of  [a]  Mile 
into  that  flbrrest  groene ; 
1096    then  they  saw  a  hind  sterke,^ 
&  2  grayhounds  that  were  like 
the  ratch  tJtat  I  of  meane. 


So  LyUtia 
catchosit 
and  givoB  It 
her. 


Soonthoy 


■eoartag 
followed  by 
two  grcj' 
bounds, 


the  hunted  ®  still  vnder  the  lind  ' 
1 100    to  see  the  course  of  that  hind 
vnder  the  fforrost  side, 
there  beside  dwelled  that  Knight 
that  S/r  Otes  dc  lilo  bight, 
1 104        a  man  of  much  pride ; 
he  was  cladd  all  in  Inde,^ 
&  fiast  pursued  after  the  hind 


and  Rtnp  to 
watch  ber. 


SirOtcsde 
Ulc 


MS.  alsoo.-F. 
Mitisfaction,  liking.— P. 
owned,  possest. — P. 
The  French  text  makes  the  hound 
with  a  thorn  in  its  foot;  Hellen 
fl  it  out,  ridea  off  with  the  dog,  and 
ontaman  seea  it  under  her  doak. 
reluaea  to  give  it  up  to  him  or  his 
ter,  and  so  Sir  Otcs,  or  IJOrguUloua 
I  Lande,  rklcs  off  for  his  armour,  and 


fights  Lybius. — F. 
»  stout  Hind.— P. 

*  hovedc  (stopt). — Cot. 

*  Properly  a  Teil  or  Lime  tree,  but 
in  these  ballads  it  Hc<rm8  to  be  used  for 
Trees  in  general. — P. 

*  i.o.  azure  or  blue  as  used  by  Lydc^. 
— black  according  to  Sp.  GL  ad  Ch. 
—P. 
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LDUUS  OIS00HnJ& 


bV. 


bf  Mft 


SfUiu 
ellcn, 


■Dd 


with  them 
foruking 
his  hound. 


LyblasMji 
bemfluuito 
keep  it. 


SirOtai 
warns  him 
to  look  ont 
for  his  life. 


LrbiascalLi 
hlmachurL 


BirOtCB 
rebnkeBhim; 


ypon  a  bay  diBtore ; 
1106    londe  he  gan  his  home  blow, 
for  the  hunten  ahold  lit  know, 
&  know  where  he  were. 

aa  he  rode  hj  that  woode  right, 
Ills    there  he  saw  that  jonnge  Knight 
A  alsoe  that  ffaire  May ; 
they  dwarffe  rode  by  his  aide. 
Str  Otea  bade  they  ahold  abyde, 
1116        they  Ledd  *  hia  ratch  away : 

"  ffreinda,"  he  aaid,  "  why  doe  you  soe  ? 
let  my  ratch  ffirom  yon  goe ; 
good  for  yon  itt  were. 
11 80    I  aay  to  yon  without  Lye, 
this  ratch  haa  beene  my 
all  ont  thia  7  yeere." 

Sir  Lybins  aaid  anon  tho, 
1124     *'  I  tooke  him  with  my  hands  2, 
&  with  me  shall  he  abyde ; 
I  gaue  him  to  thia  maid  hend  ' 
that  with  me  dothe  wend 
1128        riding  by  my  aide." 

then  aaid  Sir  Otea  de  lile, 
'*  thou  putteat  thee  in  great  p^rill 
to  be  alaine,  if  thou  abide." 
1182     Sir  Lybiua  aaid  in  that  while, 

'*  I  gine  right  nought  of  thy  wile, 
churle !  tho  thou  chyde." 

then  apake  Sir  Otea  dc  lile, 
1186    &  said,  '*  thy  worda  be  yile ! 
churle  was  neuer  my  name ! 

I  aay  to  thee  without  ffayle, 

the  connteaae  of  Carlile 
1140        certea  waa  my  dame ; 

>  The  lift  i{  hu  a  tag  to  it— F.  '  gentle,  kmd.— P. 
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*'  &  if  I  were  armed  now 
as  well  as  art  thon, 

wee  wold  ffigbt  in-same. 
1 144    or  thou  my  ratcli  firom  me  rene»^ 
we  wold  play,  ere  itt  were  eue, 
a  wonderous  strong  game." 
Sir  Lybins  said  al  soe  '  prest, 
1 148     ''  goe  fforth  &  doe  thy  best ; 

Thy  ratch  with  mee  shall  wend."    Ci»ge  838] 
they  rode  on  right  •  west 
thronge  a  deepe  fforrest, 
1152        then  as  the  dwarffe  them  kend.^ 


if  he  wero 
armed,  he 
would  fight 
him. 


LyhinsMiys 
"  Do  your 
bort,*' 


and  rides  on. 


Sir  Otes  do  lile  in  that  stower 
rode  home  into  his  Tower, 
Sd  Sot  his  ffreinds  sent, 
1 166    &  told  them  anon-rights 

how  one  of  Arthurs  Knt^his 

shamely  had  him  shent, 
&  had  his  ratche  away  Inome.^ 
1160    then  th6  sayd  all  and  some,^ 

thai  *'  theese  shall  soone  be  tane ; 
&  noner  home  shall  bee  come 
tho  he  were  as  grim  a  groomo 
1164        as  ener  was  Sir  Gawaiiio."  ^ 


SirOtee 


tells  his 
friends 


howbadlj 
Lybins  has 
treated  him. 


They  B«7 
they'll  soon 
take  Lybins. 


1168 


they  dight  them  to  armes 
with  gleaues  ^  and  gysarmes,^ 
as  they  wold  warr  on  take ; 
Knights  and  sqniers 


They  and 
their  friends 
arm. 


sreaye,  take  away. — P. 

uoe,  MS.— F. 

(  is  crossed  out  between  t  and  w. 

.ught»  made  known.    Gl.  Ch. — P. 
nome,  taken.    Sox.  niman,  to  take, 
im.     Lye. — ^P. 
»De  in  MS. — ^F. 


*  )>an^  he  were  \>o^tyeTe  gome 

Tlian  Laufieelot  du  lake. — Cot 
M.  Hippoau  prints  **  thogh  tver/*  which 

doesn't  look  much  like  "  doughtier  **  at  first. 

MS.  is  clear,  leaf  60,  col.  2, 1.  6.— F. 
"  gleavo,  a  sword,  cutlace,  Fr.  glaive. 

— P.    swerdes. — Cot. 

*  gysarme,  a  halbert  or  Bill.  Sk« — ^P. 
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leapt  on  their  disteres 
ffor  their  Lords  sake. 


IjUni, 


■ndny 

UMyOUdll 

him. 


Ijbiiii 


■driaM 
UeUen 


vpon  a  hill  tmlye 
1 172     Str  Lybins  they  can  espye, 
ryding  a  well  good  pace, 
to  him  gan  they  load  orye^ 
&  said,  "thoa  shalt  dye 
1176        ffor  thy  great  treBpas !  " 
Str  Lybina  againe  beheld 
how  ffnll  was  the  ffoild, 
for  many  people  there  was ; 
1 180    he  said  to  Maid  Ellen, 
<<  ffor  this  ratch  I  weene 
to  vs  oommeth  a  carefoll  case. 


to  bide  in 
theforaU 


Ho  will 
abide  the 
battle. 


Lybini^s  foes 


fire  at  him 
with  bowi 


and  wound 
him. 


He  rides 
down  men 
and  honeSy 


"  I  rede  that  yee  withdraw 
1184    yonder  into  the  woods  wawe,' 
your  heads  for  to  hyde ; 
ffor  here  vpon  this  plaine, 
tho  I  shold  be  slaine, 
1188        the  battell  I  will  abyde." 
into  the  fforrest  ih&  rode ; 
and  Sir  Lybins  there  abode 
of  him  what  may  bciydc. 
1192     then  th6  smot^  at  him  with  crossebowes, 
with  speare,  &  with  bowes  torkoys,' 
that  made  him  wonnds  wyde. 

Sir  Lybins  with  his  horsse  ran, 
1196    &  bare  downe  horsse  and  man ; 


*  wode  schawe. — Cot.  vawe  is  used 
in  Chanofr  for  a  watfe,  but  that  can 
hardly  be  the  sense  here. — ^P.  ?  Wow, 
wall.    Jamieson. — F. 

'  i.  e.     Icmgbowes.       Fr.     TWrgruoif, 


Tnrkish,  such  as  the  Turks  use.  01 
GJD.— P.  See  Strutt,  p.  66,  ed.  1 
—F. 

With  bowe  and  wkk  arblaste 
To  fajm  they  achote  fiute.—Oot 
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ffor  nothing  wold  he  spare, 
enery  man  said  then 
^^t  hee  was  the  fieend  Sathan 
1200        that  wold  mankind  ffor&re  ^ ; 


like  Satan, 


1204 


fibr  he  that  Sir  Lybius  raught, 
his  death  wound  there  ho  caught, 

&  smote  them  downe  bj-dcone. 
but  anon  ho  was  besett, 
as  a  ffish  in  a  nett, 

with  groomes  '  fTell  and  kecne  ; 


btit  is  bcMt 


for  12  Knights  verelye 
1208    he  saw  come  ryding  redjlje 
in  armes  fiaire  &  bright ; 
all  the  day  they  had  rest, 
for  th6  thought  in  the  fforrest 
1212        to  see  Sir  Lybius  tJiat  Knight, 
in  a  sweato  they  were  all  12, — 
one  was  the  hord  himsolfo 
in  they  '  ryme  to  road  right : — 
1216    they  smote  att  him  all  att  once, 

ffor  they  thought  to  breake  his  bones 
&  ffell  him  downe  in  fi&ght. 


by  twelve 
knightM 


who  have 
waited  for 
him, 


and  all 
attack  him 
at  once. 


ffast  together  can  the  ding ; 
1220    &  round  they  stroakos  he  gan  fflingo 
among  them  all  in  fere ; 

fforsooth  without  Leasing 

the  sparkells  out  gan  springe 
1224        of  sheeld  and  hamesse  ^  cleere. 

Sir  Lybius  slew  of  them  3, 

&  4  away  gan  fflce 


Lybins 


kills  three 
of  them ; 
four  tioc. 


perdeio,    perire. 

—P. 

men. — ^P. 


A.-S.    for/aran. 


H  H 


»  the.— P.    There  is  nothing  of  this 
incident  in  the  French. — ^F. 
«  Only  half  the  n  in  the  Ma— F. 
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HirOcM  awl  1228 

hilt  foor  sons 


And  wold  not  oome  him  nere ; 
the  hord  ahode  in  that  stonre, 
&  8oe  did  his  sonnes  4^ 

to  sell  their  lines  deere. 


Ivmi 


^trik«>  »t 


II U  hloml 
fluwp, 


lil!«  swr>n1 
liTcak?, 


Sir  Otcfl  cnU 
iiit4i  hi*! 


I:f:i>l, 


then  they  gane  ^  stroakes  rine,' 
l?32     he  one  against  them  5, 

&  ffonght  as  they  were  wood, 
n JO  downe  they  gan  him  bring ; 
as  the  water  of  a  Spring 
1236         of  him  ran  the  bloode ; 

his  sword  brake  by  the  hilte ; 
then  was  he  necro  spilt ; 
he  was  fihll  madd  of  moode. 
1240    the  iMnl  a  stroake  on  him  sett 
through  holme  and  Basnctt, 
in  the  sknll  itt  stoode. 


anil  he 


l»iit  fw>n 
h«'  n'vivfs. 


nxo. 


then  in  a  swoone  he  lowted  lowc  ; 
1244     he  leaned  on  his  saddle  bow 

as  a  man  fhat  was  nye  slake ; 
liis  4  soiines  were  all  a  bowne  ^ 
flbr  to  perish  *  his  Acton,* 
1248        double  Mailo  and  plate  ; 
but  as  he  gan  to  smart, 
agaiiie  he  plucked  vp  ^  his  hart, 
as  the  Kinde  ^  of  his  estate  ; 
1 252     &  soone  he  bent  in  his  ffist 

an  axe  that  hanged  on  his  sadlo  civst ; 
almost  itt  was  too  late. 


tliTfe  honoi. 


then  he  ffonght  as  a  Knight ; 
125C     their  horsses  ficU  downe  right, 


»  gan.— P. 

•  rivo.  To  thrust,  stab,  to  rend,  &c. 
Gl.  acl  Ch.— P.    ?  rife,  all  about.—F. 

■  ready. — P. 

*  perce. — Cot.    pmjrne. — ^Lam.  HS. 


*  Fp.  Ilocqneton. — P. 

•  Vp  ho  pulIede.—Cot.  (leaf  60,  bi« 
col.  2.)    He  pnllcd  vp.  — Lun. 

^  Four  strokes  lor  m  in  the  MS.— I 
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ho  slew  ait  stroakos  3. 
&  when  tho  Lord  saw  the  ffight, 
of  his  horsso  a-downe  gan  light,' 
1260        away  hee  ffiist  gan  fflee. 
S/r  Lybius  noe  longer  abode, 
but  after  him  ffast  ho  rode, 

&  vnder  a  chest  of  tree 
1264     there  he  had  him  killed ; 
but  the  Itord  him  yeelded 

att  his  will  flfor  to  bee, 

&  ffor  to  yeeld  him  his  stent,^ 
1268    treasure,  Land,  and  rent. 
Castle,  hall,  &  tower. 
S/r  Lybius  consented  therto 
in  *  ffonvard  thai  he  wold  goo 
1272        vnto  King  Arthur, 

&  say,  "  Lord  of  great  renowne ! 
in  battcll  I  am  oucrthrowne  : 
&  sent  thee  to  honor." 
1276    the  Jjord  granted  theretill, 
£for  to  doe  all  his  will. 

they  went  home  to  his  tower, 

&  anon  Maiden  Ellen 
1280    With  knights  ffiueteeno 

was  fibitched  into  tho  Castle, 
shee  &  tho  dwarffo  by-deene 
told  of  his  deeds  Keene, 
1284         &  how  thai  itt  befell 
that  hee  had  p-esonts  ^  4 
sent  vnto  "Khig  Arthur, 


BirOtcd 
flecfl; 


Lybiurt 
catcbcB  bim, 


and  Sir  Otra 
Tields  ap 
hlmwlf 


and  all  hlB 

landaaod 

goodii, 


andfifrrouito 
Ku  to  King 
Arthor 


and  honour 
liini. 


They  go  to 

BirOiett's 

cotiUo. 

Hnllon  U 

brought 

thcro, 


and  tclltf  Sir 

OU*« 

that  ho  is 

Lybina'a 

fourth 

pTpaent  to 

Arthur. 


•  And  on  hys  courser  lyat— Cot. 

s  ft  chesten  tree,  i.e.  a  Chesnut  Tree. 
fi  legerim.  vid.  Gl.  ad  Chauc. — P. 
aalUspi* — CJot    chostcyne. — Lam. 

•  his  sUnt,  apitd  Salopientes,  signifiee 


his   measure,   his  quantity,  his  share. 
— P.    be  scrtayno  oxtante. — Cot. 

*  MS.  him.— F.    in.— Cot. 

*  preseutes. — Cot    personos. — ^Lani. 
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UBius  Discomus. 


Lybins 


rooovera 
frum  his 
wonndB 


and  rides  on 

towanla 

Binadon. 


BLrOtcsgocs 
to  Arthar, 


nnd  tells  bim 
how  L>'biii8 
U-nt  him. 


thai  he  had  woono  fiull  well. 
1288    ihe  Lord  waa  glad  &  bijtho, 
&  thanked  god  often  sithe, 
&  alsoe  S!  Michall,' 

that  such  a  noble  Knight 

1295  shold  ffor  that  Ladye  ffight 

that  was  soe  ffaire  and  ffree. 
in  the  towne  dwelled  a  Knight : 
att  die  ffull  ffortnight 

1296  Sir  LybyuB'  there  gan  bee, 

&  did  heale  him  of  his  wounds 
bothe  hole  and  sonnd 
by  the  6  weekes  end. 
1300     then  Str  Lybins  and  his  May 
rode  fforthe  on  their  way, 

to  Sinadon  to  wend  ; 
and  alsoe  the  Lord  of  that  tower 
1304     went  ynto  King  Arthur, 

Sd  prisoner  him  did  yeeld, 
&  told  how  a  Knight  yonnge 
in  ffighting  had  him  woone, 
1308         &  ouercome  him  in  the  ffeeld ; 

&  said,  "  hord  of  great  ronowne ! 
I  am  in  battell  brought  a-downe 
with  a  Knight  soe  bolde." 
1312     King  Arthur  had  good  game, 
&  soe  had  they  all  in-same 
thai  heard  that  tale  soe  told.' 


(pageVl 


*  Tho  Cotton  text  omits  tho  rest  of 
thiB  part.  The  French  of  the  whole 
part  is  very  different — F.  • 

'  One  stroke  too  many  for  u  in  the 
MS.  There  means,  I  snppoHe,  the  houfte 
of  the  knight  of  1.  1294.  The  Lambeth 
MS.  has: 

Lvbeous  a  fourtenyght 
Then  with  him  came  lendc, 


He  did  helen  his  wounde. 
And  made  him  hole  and  sounds. 
Corresponding  nearly  with  our  text.— f  • 
'  The  French  pats  in  here  its  tsle  d 
the  Falcon  or  Sparrow-hawk,  which  H. 
Hipjpeau  summarises  thus,  p.  x. : 

L  InconnUi  Bobert,  Helie,  et  son  osin 
Apci\'oiTent,  en  sortant  du  bois  fwfacK 
Lybius  has  Tsaquislied  fOrgmu<mi  i* 
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[The  Sixth  Part.] 

[LjbiuB's  Adyenture  at  tho  Ilo  Dorc.] 

"Now  lot  V8  rest  awhile 
1316        of  S^V  Otes  de  lile, 

&  tell  wee  other  tales. 
Sir  Lybins  rode  many  a  mile, 
fl?  parte  J  gawe  '  adaentures  many  &  vile 
1320  in  England  ^  &  in  Wales, 

till  itt  bcfiell  in  tho  monthe  of  Juno, 
when  the  ffencll  ^  hangeth  in  the  towno 
L    all  greeno  in  seemlje  manner,^ 
1324        The  midsummer^  day  is  fiairo  &  long ; 
merry  is  tho  ffonles  songo, 
the  notes  of  birds  on  bryar  *  ; 


Lybius  BOOS 
adTentorM 


in  BngUnd 
and  Wales. 


On  Mid- 
summer  day 


la  Landey  our  Sir  Otfes],  un  castel  d'oii 
descend,  pour  venir  4  leur  rencontre, 
une  dame  richoment  v^tue  et  d*une 
beaut^  ravissante.  Elle  leur  apprend 
quo  celui  qu'elle  aimait  a  6te  tu6  par  un 
chevalier  rvdoutablo  qui  habito  le  cha- 
teau. La  se  trouve,  dit-cllc,  un  ^porvier 
perch6  but  un  bAton  d'or.  La  damoi- 
«elle  qui  pourra  8*en  emparer  sera  pro- 
cliunee  la  plus  belle;  mais  elle  dovra 
se  faire  accompagner  par  un  chevalier 
assez  hardi  pour  oscr  se  mesurer  avec  le 
maitre  de  Tepervier.  La  pauvro  damoi- 
Belle,  desireuBO  d'obtenir  le  prix  de  la 
bcaut^,  avait  conduit  h  co  chateau  son 
ami  qui  avait  8UCComb6  dans  une  lutte 
in^gale.  **  Je  le  Tengerai,  ct  vous  screz 
rcconnae  comme  la  plus  belle ! "  dit 
rinconnu,  qui  trouve  Toccasion  d'un 
nouTeau  triomphe.  Gifflef,  le  Jils 
tTO,  est  terrasse  an  efTet;  et,  conime 
rinconnu  apprend  que  la  jounu  fille 
pour  laquello  il  vieut  do  so  battrc  est 
Margnerie,  la  ftlle  du  roi  d'Ecosso,  Aco- 
lant,  il  Ta  fiiit  conduiro  chcz  son  pero 
par  un  chevalier  dont  la  valeur  et  la 
loyvoAjk  sont  ^prouy^.  H^lie  recou- 
nt en  elle  aa  oousine ;  elle  lui  fait  de 
tendres  adienx.  "Je  ne  sais/'  dit-ello 
arec  seiudbilit^,  ^  si  jamais  ju  voub  ro- 


yerrai,  mais  je  yous  aimczai  toi\joQi8 !  ** 
— F. 

*  One  stroke  too  many  for  tho  w  in 
the  MS.— F, 

*  Among  ayenturus  fyle 

In  Yrland.— Cot. 
and  sey  awntours  the  while 
and  [in]  Irlande. — Lam. 
Vile  =  fele,  numerous. — ^F. 

Chervil  &  fennel 


'  rerfille  and  finule 
fela  mihtigu  twa 

)>a  wyrte  gesceop 
witig  drihten 
halig  on  heofenum 
)>a  he  hongode  setto 


and  Bsndo  on  vii. 

woruldo 
earmum  and  eadi- 


gum 
eallum  to  bote. 


Two  very  *  mighty 

(ones) 
These  worts  formed 
(The)  wit-fult  Lord 
Holy  in  heavens 
Them  he  set  hnng- 


up{ 
nd 


And  sent  to  the  7 

worlds 
For  the  poor  &  the 

rich 
For  a  remedy  §  for 

alL 
Leechdoms,  iii.  34-7,  od.  Cockayne. 

*  P.  has  added  an  0  to  tho  r. — F. 
sales. — Cot.    saalo. — Lam. 

*  One  stroke  too  few  in  the  MS. — ^F. 

*  briere. — ^P. 

As  notes  of  the  nyjtyngalos. — Cot. 
And  notis  of  the  nyghtyngalo. — ^Lam. 


•  fair  and.— Cockayne, 
t  WiM  he  and  witty  is.— C. 


X  he  Biupended.— C. 
§  Panacea. — C. 
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Ijbbu 


■wtafidr 
dtj. 


which 
Uelkn 
telUhim 


UDed'Ore, 


UBins  DiaooNiua. 

Sir  LybinB  then  gan  ryde 
1328     along  by  a  rincr  side, 
&  saw  a  iSaire  Cityo 
with  paoilljons  of  much  pride, 
&  a  castle  ffiiire  &  wyde, 
1332        and  gates  great  plentye. 

he  asked  ffast  what  itt  hight : 
the  maid  said  anon-right, 
"  Str,  I  wiU  teU  thee ; 
1336    men  clcpeth  itt  He  dore ;  > 

there  hath  beene  slaine  Kni/fhta  more 
then  beene  in  this  conntrye 


mndthftta 
loTely  lady 
if  kept  then 


bvtho  giant 
lUngyi, 


c( 


to  whom 
cvrry  knight 
miMtbow, 
■ndUydowii 
hill 


ffor  a  Ladje  that  is  of  price, 
1340    her  conlonr  is  red  as  rose  on  rise.* 
all  this  contiy  is  in  doubt 
jQTor  a  Gyant  thai  hight  Mangys,' 
there  is  noe  more  snch  thecnes  !^ 
1344         ihat  ladye  hee  Ijeth  abont ; 

he  is  heathen,  as  blacke  as  pitch ; 
now  there  be  no  more  snch 
of  deeds  strong  &  stout ; 
1348     what  Knight  that  passeth  this  brigg, 
his  armes  he  must  downe  ligg, 
&  to  the  gyant  Lout.^ 


1352 


"  he  is  20  «  ffooto  of  lenght, 
&  much  more  of  strenght 


»  Islo  Dor,  Fr.  Yiedor.— Cot.  II- 
deore. — Lam.  The  French  has  a  long 
description  of  tho  Castle,  but  nothing 
about  the  giant  Mangys.  It  is  a  knight, 
Mahiers  H  Gris  (p.  77),  who  there  de- 
fends the  entrance  to  the  castle ;  and  if  he 
conquers  every  comer  for  seven  years 
(or  nine  according  to  M.  Hippeau)  ho  is 
to  wed  La  Dame  aus  Uanchet  Mains. 
Tho  knight  has  killed  143  c^pponents, 


and  cut  their  heads  off  (p.  71, 1. 19 
when  he  is  overcome  by  Lybion. — F. 

*  pprig,  twig,  shrub,  Jnn.  Lye. — I 
■  MaungVH.— Cot. 

*  NowheK?  hys  perf  ther  nvs. — Co 
Nowh^rr  is  non  suchc. — Lam. 

*  MS.  Cot.  omits  the  nexttweke  li 
— F. 

*  tjiirty.— Lam. 
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then  other  Knighta  ffiuc. 
Sir  Lybias !  now  >  bethinke  thee, 
hoe  is  more  grimmner  ffor  to  see 
1366        then  any  one  aline ; ' 

he  beareth  haires  on  his  brow 
like  the  bristles  of  a  sow ; 
his  head  is  great  &  stont '  ; 
1360    echo  arme  is  the  lenght  of  an  ell, 
his  ffists  beeno  great  &  jSell, 
dints  fibr  to  drine  abont.'' 


Sho  warns 
Lybicu  not 
to  fight  bim. 


Sir  Lybins  said,  "  maiden  hend  ! 
1364     on  onr  way  woe  will  wend 
ffor  all  his  stroakes  ill. 
if  god  wiU  mo  grace  send, 
or  this  day  come  to  an  end 
1368        I  hope  him  ffor  to  spill.* 
tho  I  be  yonng  &  lite,' 
I  will  him  sore  smyte, 
&  let  god  doe  his  will. 
1372     I  beseech  god  almight 

thai  I  may  soe  w/th  him  ffight, 
tJiat  giant «  ffor  to  kill." 


Lybins  aayf 


thatt^ 
Ood't  help 
ho'll  kill 
him  bef  OTo 
the  day  ends. 


then  they  rode  fforih  all  3 
1376     vnto  that  ffairo  cytyc, 

men  call  itt  He  doro  ^ ; 
anon  Mangy  can  they  see 
\'pon  a  bridge  of  tree, 
1380        as  grimm  as  any  bore  ; 


Near 


Iled'Orc 

thajtco 
Mangyt 


rell. — ^Lam. 

[liiit  thou  with  him  ne  mocched  bee, 
He  is  gryme  to  DiHcr^iie. — Lam. 

jrete  as  an  hyve. — CJot. 

/Ot.  inserts  here : 
I  have  y-sejn  git^o  okos 
Falle  foM  wyndes  strokes. 


)>e  smale  ban  stonde  stjllc, 
and  omits  the  last  three  lines  of  tho 
stanza.    Lam.  doos  the  same,  altering 
tho  words  a  little. — ^F. 

»  lite,  little.— P. 

•  MS.  erant — ^F.    giant,  qu. — ^P. 

'  Ylledore. — Cot    Iledoloicr. — ^Lam. 
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with  a  black 
Khicld, 


ftfipoar 
andtwQcd. 


1384 


his  shcild  was  blackc  as  ier  *  ; 
Lis  paytrill,*  his  cronper,' 

3  mammetts  ^  therc-in  were ; 
th6  were  gay  lye  gilt  with  gold ; 
&,  a  spcro  in  his  hand  he  did  hold, 

&  alsoe  his  sword  in  fiferc. 


MangyB  wks 
Lybicu  who 
he  is, 

amladviflra 
him  to  turn 
hock. 


Lybins 


reCaaes. 


He  cryed  to  him  in  despite, 
1383     &  said,  '*  ffellow,  I  thee  quite !  ^ 
now  what  thou  art,  mee  tell ; 
&,  tumo  againe  al  soe  ^  tyto 
ffor  thine  owne  proffitt, 
1392        if  thou  loue  thy  selfe  well.** 
SiV  Lybius  said  anon-right, 
"  YAng  Arthur  made  me  a  Knight, 
vnto  him  I  made  my  vow 
1396     thai  I  shold  neuer  tume  my  backc 
fibr  noe  such  devill  in  blacke. 
goe !  make  thee  readye  now !  ** 


[piCeSX^ 


They  charge 


(Lords  and 
ladioB 


Now  Sir  Lybius  &  Mangys, 
1400     Of  horsscs  ^  proud  of  price 

together  they  rode  full  right ; 
both  hords  &  Ladyes  there 
Lay  on  pount  tomere  * 
1404         to  sec  thai  seemlye  sight, 


*  tar. — ^F.  perhaps  as  Aster^  Hosier, 
or  Aster  is  a  word  still  used  in  8hrop- 
shtre,  signifying  the  back  of  the  chimney. 
"As  black  as  the  Hastcr"  is  a  conuron 
exprcsaion  with  them, — ^P.  pych. — Cot 
pycche. — ^Lam.  Tho  French  knight^s 
shield  18  Sinople  greene  colour  (in 
Blason). — Cotgrare : 

Les  escns  k  sinople  estoit, 

£t  mains  blances  parmi  avoit  (p.  73). — F. 

*  Poitpel,  peytpel,a«<i/fwrt :  The  breast- 
armour  iuf  a  horse.     Jun. — P. 

*  croupere. — P. 

*  Maxnmet,  a  puppet,  an  Image,  a 


false-god.      Jun. — ^P.      One  stroke  too 
many  in  the  MS. — F. 

•  Say,  Jvu  felaw  yn  whyt. — Cot.  & 
Lam. 

•  MS.  alsoe.— F. 

»  On  Horses.— P.  On  stedes.— Cot  & 
Lam. 

•  ?  Pont"  Tomere,  the    name  of  the 
bridge. — F. 

Leyn  out  yn  pomet  tours. — Cot, 

Layncn  in  her  toures. — Lam. 

The  French  text  brings  them  all  oot 

of   the  castle,   except    La    Dame   aox 

blanches  Ma-ns. — F. 
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&  prajod  to  g^  loud  &  still, 
"  if  tJiat  itt  wore  his  will, 
to  helpe  that  oristyan  Knight ; 
1408    &  the  vile  Gyaimt 

that  beleeueth  in  Termagant, 
tJiat  he  might  dye  in  £Sght !  " 

theire  speres  brake  assnnder, 
1412     thoir  stroakes  fifared  as  the  thiinder,* 
tho  peecos  gan  oat  spring, 
enory  man  had  great  wonder 
tJiat  Sir  Ljbios  had  not  beene  vnder 
1416        att  tho  £Eir8t  beginiuge. 

anon  they  drew  sords  bothe ; 
as  men  that  were  finll  wrotho, 
together  gan  they  dingo : 
1420    Sir  Lybius  smote  Mangyes  thoo 
that  his  sheild  ffell  him  firoe, 
in  the  ffeild  he  gan  itt  filing. 

Mangyes  gan  smite  in  that  stead 
1424     S/r  Lybius  horse  on  the  head, 
&  dashed  out  his  braine ; 
his  horsse  fell  downe  dyinge. 
Sir  Lybius  sayd  nothing, 
1428        but  start  vp  againo ; 

an  axe  in  his  hand  he  hent  anon 
that  hunge  on  his  sadle  arson,* 
&  smoto  a  stroake  of  niaino 
1432    through  Mangis  horsse  swiro,' 
earned  him  throng  long  ^  &  liuer,^ 
&  quitt  him  well  againe. 
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pnfy  that 


LybtDBmay 
UU 

lUngyt). 


Thoir 
break; 


thnrdraw 

thfllr 

■wordt; 


I^bhuooti 
awaj 

■hieUT; 


ManfO'sUll^ 

Lybitui*ii 

horse, 


uull^biiw 


Ullihis. 


■  The  fint  port  of  thunder  is  blotted 
I  the  MS. — ^F.  donder. — Cot.  thonder. 
-Lam. 

'  ut^oii.  Fr.    i.e.  saddle  bow. — ^P. 

*  Bwiie,  fwcrc,  the  neck.  QL  ad  Ch. 
-P. 


♦  through  lung. — P. 

*  P.  has  add«l  an  e  to  tho  end  of 
liuer, — F. 

foK-karf  ban  and  lyre. — Cot. 
forkarvo  bono  and  lyzo. — ^Lam. 
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vooDditlw 


•ndtbcy 

fight  f  .-om 
flzto 


LjUu  ukn 
lukrtiogti, 
•ome  drink. 


descrine  the  stroakes  cold  no  man 
1436     that  were  ginen  betwene  them  then; 
'  to  bedd  peace  was  no  boote  thae ; 
deepe  wonnds  there  th^  canght, 
ffor  they  both  sore  fibnght, 
1440        &  either  was  others  ffoe. 
ffiro :  the  hower  of  prime 
till  it  was  enensong  time, 
they  ffonght  together  thoe. 
1444     Sir  Lybins  thirsted  then  soie, 
&  sayd,  '*  Mangyes,  thine  ore  '  ! 
to  drinke  lett  me  goc ; 


''  &  I  will  grant  to  thee, 
1448    what  lone  '  thon  biddcst  mee, 
snch  happe  if  thee  bctyde. 
great  shame  itt  wold  bee 
a  Knight  ffor  thirst  shold  dye, 
1452        &  to  thee  litle  piyde." 


MangyB 
giroa  it  him. 


InitMhe 
lie*  dawnx 
(Irliiking 

Mang]n 
krif«kt  him 
into  the 
riycr. 

Lybiugeto 
oat. 


^langies  granted  him  his  will, 
ffor  to  drinke  his  ffiU 

withont  any  more  despite. 
1456     as  Sir  Lybins  lay  oner  the  banke, 
through  his  helmc  he  dranke ; 

Mangyes  gan  him  smite 
that  into  the  riner  he  goes. 
1460    but  yp  anon  he  rose ; 

wonderfinll  he  was  dight 
with  his  armonr  enery  dealo  ; 
*'  now  by  S!  Micaheel 
1464        I  am  twise  as  light ! 


'  It  was  no  boot  then  to  bid  (propose) 
poacc. — P.  Cot.  and  Lam.  haye  differ- 
ent lines. — ^F. 


*  niepcy.— F. 

*  bone. — C.  &  Lam 
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what  weenest  thout  ffeend  fere  ? 
that  I  vncliirstened  were 
or  thon  saw  itt  wtth  sight  ? 
1468      I  shall,  ffor  thy  baptise,  [page  837] 

well  qu[i]tte  thee  thy  service , 

by  the  grace  of  god  ahnight." 
a  new  battell  there  began ; 
1472     either  ffast  to  other  ran, 

&  stroakes  gane  with  might, 
there  was  many  a  gentleman, 
and  alsoe  Ladyes  as  white  as  swan, 
1476         they  prayed  all  ffor  the  Knight. 


AQdtelli 
Mangys 


him  out. 


Tbe^fl 
ogam; 


flgfat 


1480 


but  Mangis  anon  in  the  ffeild 
earned  assnnder  Sir  Lybios  shcild 

with  stroakes  of  armes  great, 
then  Sir  Lybins  rann  away 
thither  were  Mangis  sheild  Lay ; 

&  yp  he  can  itt  gett, 


Manm 
catalorUiu't 
shield  in 
two. 


I^hins  gets 

Miuigyss 

Bhield; 


&  ran  againe  to  him  ' ; 
1484      with  stroakes  great  and  grim 
together  they  did  assay  le ; 
there  beside  the  watter  brinmo 
till  it  waxed  wonderons  flinrnriy 
1488         betweene  them  lasted  that  battell.* 
Sir  Lybius  was  warryour  wight, 
&  smote  a  stroke  of  much  might ; 
through  hawberke,'  plate  and  mailc, 
1492      hoe  smote  of  by  the  shoolder  bono 
his  right  armo  soone  and  anon 
into  the  ffoild  with-out  ffaile. 


•ad  they 
light  on 


tm  Lybios 


catnolf 
Ifangjrs's 
right  arm. 


stroke  too  many  in  MS. — F. 
lyle.— P. 


'  coat  of  mail,  tkro*  plate  ^  mailf  is 
nsed  both  by  Milton  &  Spencer. — P. 
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Uangjn 

fleei. 

Ljbiofl 
pumues  binif 
and  onto  his 
back  in  two, 


and  his  bead 
off. 


Lybins  goei 
into  tbe 
town. 


andiB 
roocfved  by 
theboaatirol 
Madam  de 
AnnoronxQ,  . 
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'  when  the  gyant  that  gan  seo 
149C      iJiai  he  shold  slaine  bee, 

hee  ffled  wfth  much  maine. 
Sir  LybinB  after  him  gan  hje, 
&  with  starong  stroakes  mighiye 
1600         smote  his  baoke  in  twaine. 
thus  was  the  Gyant  dead : 
Str  Lybius  smote  of  his  head ; 
then  was  the  people  ffiune.* 
1504      Sir  Lybins  bare  the  head  to  the  towne ; 
th^  mett  him  with  a  ffairo  procession, 
the  people  came  him  againe. 

a  Ladye  white  as  the  Lyllye  flBowor, 
1608      hight  Madam  do  Armoroure,' 
recciucd  that  gentle  Knight, 
&  thanked  him  in  that  stonre 


■  The  Ashmole  MS.  61  roads : 
Tho  gyante  gane  to  86 
That  Bleyne  schuld  [he]  be : 

He  fltode  to  fense  A-jeync, 
And  at  )>e  eetmnd  stroke 
Sjre  lybeus  to  hym  smoto, 

And  brake  hjs  Arme  in  tweynf. 
Tho  gyanttf  \>er  he  leuyd, 
lybens  smote  of  hys  hede, 

Ther«-of  he  was  full  feyn« ; 
He  bore  )>e  hed  in-to  J>o  toune. 
With  A  feyrc  prosessyoun 

The  folke  come  hym  A-jeno. 
That  lady  was  whyte  As  flowre 
That  men  callyd  denamowre. 

&c.  &c. 

*  glad. — P.     And  of  }>o  batayle  was 
fayn. — Cot. 

•  The  French  text  has  a  glowing  des- 
cription of  the  lad/s  beauty  (p.  78-9) : 

Sabiaut^teldartijeta, 
Quant  ele  ens  lo  palais  entra, 
Com  la  lune  qn*ist  de  la  nue  .  . 
Flus^  estoit  blance  d'une  flor, 
^  d  une  vermelle  color 
J^toit  sa  face  onlumin6e : 
Moult  estoit  bole  ot  colorAe. 
^^  ools  ot  vwp,  boce  riant, 


Le  cors  bien  faict  et  avenant ; 
Lcs  levres  avoit  vermelletes, 

[one  Line  wanting  in  the  MS.] 
Boce  bien  £Bkito  por  baisier, 
Et  bras  bien  fais  por  embracer. 
Mains  ot  blances  com  Hon  de  lis, 
£t  la  gorges,  desons  le  vis. 
Cors  ot  bien  £ait,  et  le  def  Uont; 
Onques  si  bole  n*ot  el  mont 
Ele  estoit  d'on  samit  Testae, 
Onques  si  bele  n'ot  sous  nue, 
La  pene  en  fa  moult  bien  outp^ 
D'ermine  tote  cscheker^e ; 
Moult  sont  bien  fait  li  eachekier, 
Li  orles  f u  mont  a  prisier ; 
Et  deriero  ot  see  cnns  jet^ ; 
D'un  fil  d'or  lea  ot  galon^ 
De  roses  avoit  i  capel 
Moult  avenant  et  gent  et  bol ; 
D'un  afremail  son  col  frema. 
Quant  elo  ens  el  palais  entra. 
Molt  i  ot  gente  damoisele, 
Onques  nus  hom  ne  vit  tant  bele. 
La  dame  entre  el  palais  riant, 
Al  Dcsconn6u  vint  devant  .  . 
There   is  a  further   description  of  1 

in  her  cemt3c  at  p.  84-5. F. 

*  la  dame  damore. — Cot. 
la  dame  Amoure.— Lam. 
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tJiat  hee  wold  hor  snccoar 
1612         against  thai  ffoond  to  ffight. 
into  the  chamber  shee  him  lodd, 
&  in  pnrple  &  pall  shoe  him  cledd, 
&  in  rich  royaU  weede ; 
1516      &  profferred  him  with  honor 

flfor  to  be  lord  of  towne  &  tower, 
&  her  owne  selfe  to  meede. 


wbo  clothes 
him  In 
purple, 


Mid  offers 
him  her 
lands  And 
hersQlf. 


Sir  Lybios  ffrened '  her  in  hast, 
1520      &  lone  to  hor  anon  he  cast, 

ffor  shoe  was  fifairo  and  sheene. 
alas,  that  hoc  had  not  becno  chast ! 
fior  afterwards  att  the  Last 
1524         shee  did  him  betray  &  teene.* 
12  monthes  and  more 
Sir  Lybius  tarry cd  there,' 
&  his  mayden  with  renownc, 
l528i      thai  he  might  ncuor  out  scape 
ffor  to  helpe  &  ffor  to  wrake* 
the  Ladye  of  Sinadono  ; 


Iloglvw  her 
his  love, 


bntibo 
betrays  him 
at  last. 
Lyblns  stayn 
twelTo 
months 
tiicro, 


ffor  ih<ii  ffaire  Lady 
1 532      told  *  more  of  Sorcery 
then  such  other  ffiue ; 
shee  made  him  great  mclodye, 
of  all  manner  of  minsirclsyo 
1536  fhnt  any  man  cold  discroeue. 


begniled  by 
the  Lady's 
soroeryf 


sked. — ^P.    grantedc. — Cot. 
nn^,  TM[,  grieve,  Gl.  ad  G.D. 
{.  This  does  not  appear  from  any- 
which  followH  in  this  Ballad :  un- 
t  be  her  detaining  him  by  her 
ntments  in  these  stanzas. — ^P. 
ere :  so  in  Ghauc. — ^P.   The  French 
nee  keeps  j^bius  only  a  night  in 
stle.    The  Lady  comes  to  him  in 
lemise,  leans  on  his  breast : 
mameles  ot  sa  poitrine 
■ent  blances  oomme  flora  d'espino ; 


Sc  li  ot  dcsns  son  pis  mis.  (p.  85-6.) 
She  desires  his  love.  Ho  wants  to 
kiss  her,  but  she  draws  back,  as  that 
would  be  Iccliery  till  ho  had  married 
her,  and  leaves  his  room.  Ho  has 
troubled  dreams,  thinking  he  holds  her 
all  night  in  his  arms,  and  next  morning 
he  resolutely  rides  away,  but  returns  after 
freeing  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne. — F. 

*  wreak,  i.  c.  revenge. — P. 

*  for  ivld,  knew. — F. 
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for.  when 
looking  on 

bethinki 
himself  in 

PUBOiK. 


1540 


when  he  looked  on  her  fiaoe, 

him  thoaght  certainlje  tluit  hee  was 

in  paradice  aline, 
with  ffantaeje  and  fayrye ; 
&  ahee  bleared  his  eye 

with  fialse  sorcerje. 


Athwt^ 

HeUenmeeU 

him, 

and 

reproacheff 

him 

withhli 

faithlcMBMi 

to  Artlunr 


and  the  Lady 
of  Sinadon. 


Lyblna  in 
tonchod  to 
theboort, 


and  they 
ride  off  that 
night. 


Lybiiu 


1548 

T?  Parte/ 


makefl  Sir 
QeffcIeU  his 
steward. 


[The  Seventh  Part.] 

till  itt  befiell  vpon  a  day 
1544         ^0  mett  with  Ellen  that  may 

betwene  the  Castle  and  the  tower ; 
Then  vnto  him  shoe  gan  say, 
"  thon  art  flBUse  of  thy  ffay ' 
J      vnto  King  Arthnr ! 
ffor  the  lone  of  that  Ladye 
that  can  see  mnch  cnrtcsye, 
thon  doest  thee  dishonor ! 
1552     My  Ladye  of  Sinadon 
may  long  lye  in  prison, 
&  iliat  is  great  dolonr !  *' 

Sir  Lybins  hard  her  speake, 
155C     him  thonglit  his  hart  wold  breake 
ffor  sorrow  &  ffor  shame, 
att  a  postemc  there  beside 
by  night  they  gan  ont  ryde 
1560         firom  that  gentle  dame. 

hee  tooke  w/th  him  his  good  stieede, 
his  sheeld  h  his  best  weede, 
h  rode  fforth  all  in-same ; 
1564     h  the  ^  steward  stout  in  ffere, 
he  made  him  his  Sqnier, 
Sir  Gcffolett '  was  his  name. 


[psr» 


>  faith.— r.        «  Her.— Cot.    Hir.  -Lam.        »  GjffleL— Cot.    CKuflBte.—L 
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they  rode  fforUi  on  their  way, 
1568    bat  lightly  on  their  lonmey, 
on  bay  horsses  and  browne ; 
till  itt  beffell  ypon  a  day 
they  saw  a  Giiye  ffiure  and  gay, 
1578        men  call  itt  Sinadowne,^ 
With  a  Castle  hye  &  wyde, 
and  panillyons  of  mnoh  pride 
that  were  of  ffaire  fiashyon. 
1576    then  said  S«r  Lybins 

"I  haue'  great  wonder  of  an  vse 
thai  he  saw  '  in  the  towne ; " 

they  gathered  dirt  &  mire  fihll  fiast 
1580    which  beffore  was  ont  cast|^ 
they  gathered  in  I-wis. 
Sir  lybins  said  in  hast, 
*<  tell  me  now,  mayd  chast, 
1584        what  betokeneth  this  P 
ihey  take  in  all  their  here  ^ 
that  was  cast  out  beffore ! 
methinke  they  doe  amisse." 
1588    then  sayd  Mayd  Ellen, 

"  Sir  Lybins,  without  Leasing 
I  will  tell  thee  why  itt  is. 

*'  there  is  no  King  soe  well  arrayed, 

1598    tho  he  had  before  payd, 

^^t  there  shold  take  ostell,^ 
ffor  a  dread  of  a  steward 
that  men  call  S«r  Lamberd ; 

1596        he  is  the  constable  of  the  Oastle. 


•ndthay 
ildeoa 


tOlthflj 
■eeSiiw- 
downe. 


LyMtn 


thaysra 


drawing  Into 

thedtytlw 

dirt  that 

wMbefora 

OMtontof 

it: 


Whafedoet 

itBMMl? 


Hdln 


that  no  one 
can  lodge 


for  fear  of 

SfarliainotRM 


ladowne. — Cot.  Lam.     La  CiU 

I  the  French  name  of  Sinadowne ; 

la  preliminary  caatle  ia  caUed 

*.— F. 

had  (or) 

ee.~P.    The  Cotton  MS.  reada : 

But  lybeana  deaoonua 

n.  I  [ 


He  hadde  wonders  of  an  yua 
Kot  he  aaw  do  yn  tonne. 

*  For  gore,  and  fen,  and  fnll  waat, 
That  there  waa  ont  y-kaat. — Cot. 

'  Sax.  karh,  fimna,  acmta,  phlegms, 
limna,  Bena.  Voc — F. 

*  "Ft,  haMf  Itotgitutm,  Domaa.— P. 
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Ifl^rUoi 
Mksfor 

lodgiBf, 


Lamberd 

wiUjout 

withUm; 


1600 


but  ride  into  the  Casile  gate, 
&  aakd  thine  inne  theratt 

both  ffidre  and  well ; 
&  or  he  bidd  thee  nede, 
lusting  ho  will  thee  bedd, 

by  god  &  by  &'  MichaeU  I 


and  if 

Lamberd 

wint, 


aUtbe 
people  In  the 
town  will 
throw  dirt 
onl^Una; 


and 

be  ^g^f| 


hell  be 
calleda 
oowanL 


"  &  if  he  beare  thee  downe, 
1604    his  tnunpetts '  shalbe  bowne, 
their  beaogles  *  ffor  to  blow ; 
then  oner  all  this  towne, 
both  mayd  &  garsowne  ' 
1608        but  dirt  on  thee  shall  throwe ; 
&  but  thou  thither  wend, 
vnto  thy  lines  end 

cowarde  then  shalt  be  know ; 
1612    &  soe  may  King  Arthur 
losse  all  his  great  honor 
for  thy  deeds  slowe !  " 


Tobias  Mjfl 

taeHilgtat 

Lambwd 


andflpeethe 
lady. 


HeandUi 
sqniroride 
to  the 
Castle, 


Sir  lybins  sayd,  "  thai  were  despite ! 
1616    thither  I  will  goe  £Eiill  iyte, 
if  I  be  man  on  line ; 
ffor  to  doe  Arthurs  delight, 
&  to  make  that  Lady  quite, 
1620        to  him  I  will  driuo. 

Sir  Cteffeletty  make  thee  ready, 
&  lett  YS  now  goe  hastilye, 
anon  that  wee  were  bowne." 
1624    they  rode  fforth  on  their  gate 

till  they  came  ^  to  the  Castle  gate 
That  was  of  great  renowne, 


[pi 


*  Trampetten. — ^P. 
'  bufflo8,  liuDting  horns ;  from  bugle, 
a  wild  hull,  Lye.--!P. 


*  Fr.  Gar^on,  Boj. — ^P. 

*  cane  in  the  Ma—F. 
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&  there  they  asked  Ostell 
I61t8    in  thai  ffisure  Castell 

ffor  a  yenturons  knight, 
the  porter  ffisure  &  well 
lett  them  in  ftalL  snell, 
1632        &  asked  anon-right, 

"who  ifl  your  gonemor  P  " 
they  sayd,  "  King  Arthur, 
a  man  of  much  might. 
1636    to  be  a  king  he  is  worthye, 
he  is  the  fflower  of  Ghinabye, 
his  ffone  to  ffell  in  %ht." 


■adMkfor 
lodging. 


Tlw  porter 


•ikiwlio 
their 
QoTemor  is. 

"King 
Arthixr, 


tlieflowwof 
GhlTiliyr* 


the  porter  went  without  fiable 
1640    to  his  lord  the  Constable, 
&  this  tale  him  told : 
"  Stir,  Without  any  fiahle, 
of  Arthurs  round  table 

1644  be  comen  2  knights  bold, 
the  one  is  armed  fiull  sure 
With  rich  &  royall  armoure, 

With  3  Lyons  of  gold." 

1645  the  Lord  was  gladd  &  blythe, 
&  said  to  them  ffaH  swythe, 

lust  With  them  hee  wold : 


The  porter 


toUfl 
Lembcri 


tliettwoof 

Axthiir'i 

knightohsre 


LemberA 
njithey 


"  bidd  them  make  them  yare ' 
1652    into  the  ffeeld  ffor  to  fikre 
Without  the  GasUe  gate." 

the  porter  wold  not  stent,' 

but  euen  anon  went 
1666        to  them  lightlye  att  the  yate, 

&  sayd  anon-rightes, 

"  yee  aduenturous  knights. 


ere  to  get 
FMdyto 

flf^ltL 


The  porter 


teUithem 


r. 


Gearwe, — ^P.    aegtanoa^  Bosworth.~F. 

ii2 


'  fltint,  ftopu— 'P. 
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ffor  nothing  ihat  yee  Lett ; 
1660    Looke  yotcr  shedds  be  good  A  Bbcng» 
&  yotcr  spores  good  and  long, 
sheild,  plate,  A  Basnetti 


toriAitnto  '*&  lyde  jou  into  the  ffeild ; 

•BdUii  1664    my  Lord  With  spearo  and  shfiild 

flgiu  thtm.  anon  wtth  yon  will  play.' 


» 


Sir  Lybins  spake  words  bold, 
&  said,  *'this  tale  is  well  told, 
1668        A  pleasant  to  my  pay.^ " 
TiMjriditB,  into  the  fdd  th«  rode, 

•ad  wtfk  for  &  boldlye  there  abode 

in  their  best  array.* 
Umbacd,  1572    S[ir]  Lamberd  armed  ffnil  week 

both  in  Iron  and  in  steels 
ihat  was  both  stout  &  gay ; 


his  sheeld  was  sore  &  ffine, 
1676    3  bores  heads  was  therm 
iB  biaok,  as  blacke  as  brond  brent,' 

the  bordnre  was  of  rich  armin, — 
there  was  none  soe  qnent^  a  ginn* 
1680        fGrom  Carlile  into  Kent, — 
&  of  the  same  payntore 
hit  trmonr  was  his  paytrsll  &  his  armoore. 

in  lande  where  ener  he  went. 
Two  KigrM         1684    2  sqniers  wtth  him  did  lyde, 

&  bare  3  spearesby  his  side 
to  deale  with  donghiye  dint. 

then  ihat  stout  stewared 
1688    ihat  bight  Sir  Lamberd 

•  liking.— P.  '  i.e.  burnt  brtnd.— P. 

«  As  best  biojt  to  bay.— C.  *  qnent,  queint— P. 

Ai  boitii  brought  to  btye.— Lam.  *  ginne,  tnck,  eontziTaiiea- 
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armed  him  ffnll  well  &  bright, 
&  rode  into  the  ffeild  ward — 
jQTeiroel J  as  any  libbard — 
i69S        there  abode  him  that  knight. 

him  tooke  a  speare  of  great  shape ;  ^ 
he  thought  he  came  to  Late. 

when  he  him  saw  with  sight, 
1696    soone  he  '  rode  to  him  that  stond 
with  a  speare  that  was  round, 

as  a  man  of  much  might. 


•ndheridos 
Into  the 
fleldaaflaroe 
Mft  leopanL 


Ljrbhu 
ohugM  him. 


Either  smote  on  others  sheeld 
1700    tJuxt  the  peeces  ffell  in  the  ffeild 
of  theire  speares  long, 
eueiy  man  to  other  tolde 
''  that  jounge  Knight  is  ffnll  bold." 
1704        to  him  With  a  speare  he  fflounge ; 
Sir  Lamberd  did  stiffljo  ssitt ; 
he  was  wrath  out  of  his  witt 
ffor  Ire  and  ffor  teene,'  [iMgc  .-uo] 

1708    &  sajd,  *'  bring  me  a  speare ! 
ffor  this  Knight  is  not  to  Lere, 
soone  itt  shalbe  seene."  ^ 


and  both 
irhft4rtfT  Uioir 


then  they  tooke  shaftes  round, 
1712    with  crownalls  sharpe  ground, 
&  fiast  to-gether  did  run ; 
either  proued  other  in  that  stond 
to  give  either  theire  deaths  wound, 
1716        with  harts  as  ffeirce  as  any  Lyon. 
Lamberd  smote  Sir  Lybius  thoe 
that  his  sheeld  ffell  him  ffroe 


They  charge 
•gain  with 
fresh  spoKB. 


Lamberd 

knocks 

Lybiturf 


)  smote  hys  schaft  yn  grate. — C. 
I  Mtte  hiB  ahelde  in  grate. — Lam. 
beanna. — C.    LyheSoB, — ^Lam. 
1^,  madiw,  TezatioD. — ^P. 


♦  He  cirde,   "Do  come  a  ttrangeM 
Bchafl! 
3yf  artoors  kny^t  lun  craft, 
Now  hyt  sclmUf  be  senfli — Cot 
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■hiddontlM 
gnmnd, 


into  the  iSbild  a-downe ; 
17S0      Sir  Lamberd  him  soe  liitt 

that  ynneihes  ^  hee  might  sett 
ypright  in  his  arsowme,* 


and  nearly 

onhoi 

him. 


I>blascnLi 

Lambefd*8 
balm, 


him  rock  in 
hisnddle 
like  a  child 
inacradle. 


his  shaft  brake  with  great  power. 
1724      Sir  Ljbius  hitt  him  on  the  Tisor 
that  of  went  his  hebne  bright ; 
the  pesanye,'  ventajle,^  &  gorgere,^ 
with  the  hebne  fflew  fibrth  in  fere, 
1728  &  Sir  Lamberd  ypright 

sate  rocking^  in  his  sadle 
as  a  ch jld  in  a  cradle 
Without  maine  &  might. 
1732      euery  man  tooke  other  bj  the  lappe, 
&  laughed  and  gan  their  hands  clappc, 
barron,  Borgesse,  and  Knight 


Lamberd 
gets  another 
helm, 


and  they 

charge 

again. 


LybioB 


S/r  Lamberd,  he  thought  to  sitt  bett ; 
1736      another  helme  he  made  to  ffett,^ 
&  a  shaft  ffull  meete. 

&  when  they  together  mett, 

eitlier  other  on  their  helmes  sett 
1740  strokes  grim  &  great. 

tlien  Sir  Lamberds  speare  brast, 

&  Sir  Lybius  sate  soe  ffiist 


•  scarcely. — P. 

•  saddle. — ^P.    arsonn. — C. 

'  pysano. — C.  pesanie. — ^Lam.  In 
The  Anturt  of  Jrther,  at.  xlv.  ed.  Bob- 
son,  p.  21,  is : 

He  g:irdu8  to  Syr  (Janane 
Throjhe  ventaylle  and  pusane  ; 
on  which  Dr.  Bobson  observes,  p.  09, 
**  This  was  either  the  Goiget  or  a  snbsti- 
tnte  for  it.  In  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
of  Scotland  (anno  1429)  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 
it  is  ordered  that  every  one  worth  20/. 
a  year,  or  100/.  in  moveable  goods,  '  Ik- 
wele  hoxsit  and  haill  enarmyt  as  a  gen- 


till  man  ancht  to  be.  And  nther  stid* 
pillare  of  X  lib.  of  rent,  or  L  lib.  in 
gades  half  hat,  gorgeat  or  petaune^  vith 
rerebrasares,  yambrasares,  and  glidFes  of 
plate,  breast  plate,  and  leg  splentes  at 
the  lest,  or  better  gif  him  Bkes.**'— F. 

*  auentayle.—C.  ventail,TheP*rtof 
the  Helmet  wAtch  lifU  np.    Johns.— P- 

»  Goigere,  id.  ac  Gorget.  The  Pie* 
of  Armotnr  which  defends  the  throat. 
Johns. — ^P. 

*  One  stroke  too  many  in  this  vord  in 
the  MS.— F. 

*  fett,  fetch,— P. 
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in  the  saddle  iihere  hee  ^  sett, 
1744    that  they  Constable  Sir  Lamberd 
ffeU  of  his  horsse  backward, 
soe  sore  they  there  mett. 

Sir  Lamberd  was  ashamed  sore. 
1748    Str  Lybins  asked  if  he  wold  more.* 
he  answered  and  said  "  nay  ! 
ffor  sithe  that  euer  I  was  bore, 
saw  I  neuer  here  beffore 
1762        none  ryde  soe  to  my  pay ! 
by  the  faith  that  I  am  in, 
thou  art  come  of  Str  Qawayines  kin, 
thou'  art  soe  stont  and  gay. 
1756    if  thou  wilt  fiBght  ffor  my  Ladye, 
welcome  thou  art  to  mee, 
by  my  troth  I  say !  " 

Sir  Lybins  sayd,  "  sikerlye 
1 760    I  will  ffight  for  my  Ladye ;  * 

I  pTiomised  soe  to  "King  Arthur ; 
but  I  ne  wott  how  ne  why 
who  does  her  that  villanye, 
1764        ne  what  is  her  dolor ; 

but  this  maid  that  is  her  mesenger, 
certes  has  brought  me  here 
her  ffor  to  succour." 
1768     Sir  Lamberd  said  in  that  stond 

"  welcome,  Sir  Knight  of  the  table  round, 
into  my  strong  tower  ! " 

then  mayd  Ellen  anon-rightes 
1772    was  ffeitched  fforth  with  5  KtUghtB 


nnhoxves 
Lambenl, 


andMka 

him  If  he 

wants  any 

moTB. 

"  No/*  my 

Lamberd, 


''yoamnBtbe 
of  Oawaiue'B 
blood; 

willyoa 
fight  for 
myladjr?" 


« 


Ocrtalnlyl 
wilL 


Hdlenhaa 
bronght  mo 
here  to  help 
her.* 


Lamberd 
welcomes 
him  to  his 
tower. 


^e  stroke  too  many  in  this  word  in 
[8.— F. 

"he   French   omits  this  question ; 
I  Lampar8  go  to  Ljbius  and  say : 
'  Siie,   fait-il,  *'  91,  descend^ ; 
'ar  droit  aves  Tustel  conquis ; 
^os  Tauei^s  a  to  devis," 


then  embrace  Hellen  or  HHief  and  ask 
her  what  she  did  (at  Arthur's  court). — F. 

*  A  letter  is  crossed  out  at  the  end  of 
this  word  in  the  MS. — ^F. 

*  ffey3t<;   y    schalle   for  a  lady. — C. 
ffyght  y  shall  for  thy  ladye. — ^Lam. 
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the  Dwarf 
an  fetched 
to. 


■ad  reiat/i 

LrUaCf 

mtoUati. 


oeSoro  Sit  Lftmbera. 
ahee  A  ihe  dwarffe  by-deene 
told  of  6  batteDB  ^  keene 
1776        /^^  lie  had  done  tliithennBd 
ih&  sayd  that  Bir  L^faiiis  then 
had  fibaght  with  strong  men, 
A  beene  in  atowen  hardye. 
1780    then  they  were  glad  A  b^rthe, 
A  thanked  god  alaoe  sithe  ' 
that  he  were  aoe  mightye. 


LjbliMaad 

huabrnd 

Ulkofold 


Lftaliif  MAa 
what  knigbi 
haaim- 
prlaonad  the 
Lady  of 
Binadowne* 


they  weleomed  him  wtth  mild  cheere, 
1784     A  sett  them  to  snpper 

with  much  mirth  and  game. 
Sir  Lybins  A  Sir  Lamberd  in  ffere 
of  ancyents  thai  beffore  were 
1788        talked  both  in'-same. 

Str  Lybioa  sayd,  ''  with-oat  ffiible,^ 
tell  me  now.  Sir  Constable, 
what  is  ihe  KiiightB  name 
1792     that  hath  pnt  in  prison 
my  Ladye  of  Sinadon 
that  is  soe  gentle  a  dame  P  '* 


MiM 


•<  No  knight; 


bnt  two 
ckKkB, 


■oroeraiaf 
nanifil 


Sir  Lamberd  said,  ^'  soe  mote  I  gone, 
1796     KmghtB  there  beene  none 

that  dare  her  away  Lead ; 

2  Clarkes  beene  her  ffone, 

finll  fialse  in  body  A  in  bone, 
1800        that  hath  done  this  deed« 

they  be  men  of  Masterye 

their  artes  ffor  to  reade  of  Sorcerye ; 


»  Toldc  seven  dedes. — Cot. 
•  fole  Byde. — C.     fele   sythe. — ^Lam. 
•  Swithe'  ia  quickly. — F. 


"  im  in  the  Ma— F. 
*  There  is  none  of  this  in  the  Fn 
— F. 
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Mabam '  th6  hight  one  in  deede, 
1804    &  Iron  bight  the  other  verelye,^ 
cla[r]cke8  '  of  Nigromancye, 
of  them  wee  bane  great  dread. 

^'  this  Mabam  &  Irowne 
1808    bane  made  in  the  towne 
a  palace  of  quent  gin  *  ; 
there  is  no  Erie  ne  barren 
ihat  has  hart  as  Ljon 
1812        that  dare  come  therin ; 
itt  is  all  of  the  fiaierye 
wrongbt  by  Nigromancye, 
that  wonder  it  is  to  winne. 
1816    there  they  keepe  in  prison 
my  Ladye  of  Sinadowne, 
that  is  of  Kfu^j^ts  kinn.'^ 

''  oftentimes  wee  her  ciye ; 
1820    ffor  to  see  ^  her  wttb  eye, 

therto  we  bane  no  might, 
this  Mabam  &  Iron  tmlye 
had  sworene  to  death  tmlye 
1824        her  death  ffor  to  dight, 
but  if  shee  grant  yntill 
ffor  to  do  Mabams  will, 
&  gine  him  all  her  right 
1828    of  all  <^t  Dnkedome  ffayrCy 
therof  is  my  ladye  heyre 
ih^t  is  soe  much  of  might. 

"  shee  is  soe  meeke  &  soe  ffaire  ; 
1832    therfore  wee  be  in  dispayre 


and  Iron, 

1160IO- 


hsTtmadeA 
onrloas 
pulaoft  that 
no  one  dare 
enter, 


Mit'i 

wnraghtby 


andtiMra 
thfljkeqptlis 

Slnadowne, 


and  win  put 
her  to  death. 


onleeiilia 


glvea  up  hff 
dnkedoBi  to 


T  Maboiin^. — C. 

T  Inyn  hya  broker. — C. 


*  Curious  oontriTanoe.— P. 

Irajne.  *  The  n  is  made  oTer  an  e,  or  vice 

versd,  in  the  MS. — F. 

*  A  w  follows  and  is  ooesed  out — ^F. 
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ffor  the  dolour  that  sheea  in. 
then  sayd  Sir  Lybins, 
^rUoi  H^  <<  through  the  helpe  of  lesuB 

Jeiniribdp  1836        that  ladje  I  will  winne ; 

A  Mabtoi  &  Iron, 
smite  of  there  anon 
birn  eat  off  theire  heads  in  ihctt  stouie, 

tlMhMidsof 

Matem  toad         1840     &  wine  that  lodj  bright, 

IZOIly 

&  bring  her  to  her  right 
with  ioy  A  much  honor."  * 


tlwlAdjto 
horrigbti. 

then  there  was  no  more  tales  to  tell 
Thntbej  1844     in  ^^at  strong  Castle. 

"^'  to  supp  A  make  good  cheere,' 

•admnj  the  Barrons  &  Burcesse  all 

came  to  that  seemlye  hall 
bMT  aboiit  184S        ffor  to  listen  &  heare 

i^"»  how  Sir  Lybius  had  wrought; 

&  if  the  Knight  were  ought, 
ndUitaB  to  iiis  talking  for  to  harke.* 

1852     they  fibund  them  sitting  in  fibre 

talking,  att  their  supper, 
of  KnightB  stout  and  starke. 


>  G.  omits  the  next  twelre  lines,  (and  I  the  Caiitell  grete  and  smale, 

alters  many  before). — ^F.  But  stonped  and  made  hjm  Ujthe. 

'  Tho  was  no  more  tale  — ^Lam. 

'  His  crafte  for  to  kjthe.— Ltni' 
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[The  Eighth  Part.] 

Of  Lybins's  AdyentareB  in  SinadowDO,  and  how  heoonqueni  the  Lady's  Enchanters.] 


I860 


&  after  they  went  to  rest, 
1856     &  tooke  their  likeing  ^  as  them  list ' 
in  that  Castell  all  night, 
^n  the  morrow  anon^right 
Sir  Ljbins  was  armed  bright ; 

ffiresh  he  was  to  ffight. 
Sir  Lamberd  led  him  algate  ' 
right  vnto  the  Castle  gate  ; 
open  they  were  finll  right ; 
1864        no  man  durst  him  neere  bringe 
fforsooth,  wtth-out  Leasing, 
Barron,  Bnrgess,  ne  Kmghtj 


8^parte< 


AU  go  to  bed. 


Next 
xnorziiiig 


Lunberd 
tatefl 
Lybini  to 
the  castle 

bntnonuui 

dftresgoin 

witbbioL 


Bnt  tamed  home  againe. 
1868     Sir  Glefflet  his  owne  swaine  * 
wold  mth  him  ryde, 
but  Sir  Lybius  ffor  certaine 
Sayd  he  shold  backe  againe/ 
1872        and  att  home  abyde. 

Sir  &efflett  againe  gan  ryde  * 
with  Sir  Lamberd  ffor  to  abyde ; 
&  to  lesu  Christ  they  ^  cryed, 
1876    ffor  to  send  them  tydings  gladd 
of  them  tluit  long  had 

destroyed  their  welthes  wyde. 


[pa«eM2] 


Hiitqnira 
waatato. 


bnt  Lybius 
forbids  him. 


Allpnyfor 
the  I 
deatha. 


•  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 
'  >o  toke  >eye  hare  reste, 

In  lykynge  as  hem  leste. — C. 
Tho  toke  they  ease  and  Reste, 
And  lykyngeu  of  the  beste. — Lam. 

*  at  all  events,  by  all  means. — P. 
The  French  makes  Lanpara  describe 


to  Lybins  what  he  will  see,  and  what 
he  is  to  do,  in  to  CiU  Oaste,  (p.  98- 
100).— F. 

*  youth,  servant.    Jan. — P. 

^  The  Cotton  text  makes  Gefflett  stop 
at  the  casde,  1.  1754.— F. 

•  sc.  the  People. — ^P. 
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LjbliMrlte 
totottM 


MMlHM 

A  teight  flre> 


IjMiHrlte 
ItetlMrlD, 


•DdOHiiee 


DOtbiiig 


bntminntiila 


withtbalr 
haipt,  1(0., 
ftUplajlBg, 


andatareh 


LjUm 


can't  find 

■DTOIWtO 


Sir  Lybiua,  KiUght  cnrteonB, 
1880    rode  into  that  proud  palace,^ 
A  att  the  ball  he  light, 
trmnpetts,  homes,  A  shaiunes'  ywia 
he  fibnnd  beffore  the  hje  dese,' 
1884        ho  heard,  A  saw  wtth  sight. 

a  nkyre  flyer  there  was  stoat  A  stowre 
in  the  midds  of  the  flore, 
brening  fEure  and  bright.^ 
1888    then  fiorther  in  bee  jeed, 
&  tooke  wtth  him  his  steede 
that  helped  him  to  ffight. 

fifortbermore  he  began  to  passe, 
1898    A  beheld  then  eueiye  place 
all  about  the  hall ; 
of  nothing,  more  ne  lesse, 
he  saw  no  body  that  there  was, 
1896        but  minstrells  cladde  in  pall, 
wtth  harpe,  ffidle  &  note,* 
A  alsoe  with  Organ  note, — 
great  mirth  they  made  all, — 
1900    A  alsoe  fiddle  and  sautrye  ^ ; 
soe  much  of  minstrelsye 
ne  say  ^  he  neuer  in  halL 

before  euery  man  stood 

1904    a  torch  ffiiyre  and  good, 
brening  ffaH  bright. 
Sir  Lybius  Euermore  yode  * 
ffor  to  witt  ^  wtth  Egar  mood 

1908        who  shold  with  him  ffight. 


>  The  French  text  describes  the 
palace,  p.  101. — ^F. 

'  Bhaumes,  a  Psaltery ;  a  Musical  In- 
stmmfnt  like  a  Harp.   Chan.  GL — P. 

'  Dese,  Deis.    The  high  table.— P. 

*  Was  lyit  &  blende  bryjt— O. 


That  tente  and  brende  bright— Li 

•  rote.— <^.    Inte  and  roote. — ^Lim. 

•  a  Psalterr,  vid.  Snpra. — ^P. 
»  saw.— P.* 

•  went.— -P. 

•  know.— P. 
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heo  went  into  all  the  comeTB, 
&  beheld  the  pillars 

that  seemelye  ^  were  to  sight  ;"* 
1912    of  Jasper  fi&ne  A  Cristall, 

all  was  fflonrished  in  the  hall ; 

itt  was  ffiill  ffaire  &  bright. 

the  dores  were  all  of  brasse, 
1916    &  the  windowes  of  ffaire  glasse, 
that  jmagjrye  itt  was  driuo. 
the  hall  well  painted  was ; 
noe  filurer  in  noe  place ; 
1920        mamelons  fibr  to  descrino. 
hee  sett  him  on  the  hje  dese : 
then  the  minstrells  were  in  peace 
that  made  the  mirth  soe  gay, 
1924     the  torches  that  were  soe  bright 
were  qnenched  anon-right, 

&  the  minstrells  were  all  away ; 

the  dores  &  the  windowes  all, 
1928    th6  bett '  together  in  the  hall 

as  it  were  strokes  of  thunder ; 
the  stones  in  the  Castle  wall 
about  him  downe  gan  ffall ; — 
1982        thereof  he  had  great  wonder ; — 
the  earth  began  to  qnake, 
&  the  dese  fibr  to  shake 

that  was  him  there  ynnder  '  ; 
1936    the  hall  began  for  to  brcako, 
&  soe  did  the  wall  eke, 

as  they  shold  ffall  assundcr. 

as  he  sate  thus  dismayd, 
1940    he  held  himselfe  betrayd. 


Imtonly 


J 


jMper 


te., 


doorii 


in  the 
deoontod 

bidl. 


HAiltion 
thedali, 
and  at  OHM 
tlMiniuio 
stops, 

tho  totcfaos 
goont. 


the 

mimtieli 

Taniih, 


tbedoon 
and  windowi 
(daeh 
togethor, 

alltheetonfli 
of  the  wan 
fall  down, 

tbBeiith 
qnakfli. 


the  hall  and 
walle  begin 
to  crack. 


n  line  1910  in  the  Ma— F.  *  They  beat.— P.  '  there  under.— P. 
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M^rsthere'f 
■omeooeto 

MMlMM 


two  men  of 


wellainijjedL 


Oneridei 
into  the 
baU, 
aadtellfl 
Lybinabe 


Lybina 

is  quite 
wiUing, 


monntii 


then  horaeB  heard  hee  nay : 
to  himaelfe  then  he  sayd, 
'*  now  I  am  the  better  apayd, 
1944        for  yett  I  hope  to  play." 

hee  looked  ffoi-th  into  the  ffeild, 
saw  there  w»th  apeare  and  aheild  > 
men  of  armea  tway,' 
1948    in  purple  A  pale  armonre 

well  hamiflhed  in  that  stonre, 
with  great  garlands  gay. 

The  one  came  ryding  into  the  hall, 
1952    &  to  him  thus  gan  call, 

'^  Str  Knight  adnentnroas  ! 
such  a  case  there  is  befiJl ; 
tho  thou  bee  proude  in  pall, 
1956        ffight  thou  must  with  vs. 
I  hold  thee  quent  of  ginne  ' 
if  thou  my  Ladye  winne  ^ 
that  is  in  prison." 
I960     Str  Lybius  sayd  anon-right, 
"all  ffiresh  I  am  ffor  to  ffight, 
with  the  helpe  of  goddes  sonne." 

Sir  Lybyus  with  good  hart 
1964    fiast  into  the  saddle  he  start ; 
in  his  hand  a  speare  he  hent^ 

&  ffeircly  he  rode  him  till, 

his  enemyes  ffor  to  spill ; 
1968        ffor  tJuit  was  his  entent. 


[jMWeM] 


*  There  ia  a  strolie  between  the  e  and 
t  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  The  French  postpones  the  darkness, 
&c^  and  makes  Lybius  first  see  and  fight 
a  single  knight  (p.  103,  Euraitu  lifiers, 
p.  1 19),  and  put  him  to  fiight ;  then  fi^ht 
another  (MaoonSf  p.  1 19),  on  a  horse  with 
a  horn  in  his  forehead,  and  fire  shooting 
out  of  his  nostrils,  (p.  105-8).  Then 
comes  the  dazkness,  ana  a  horrible  noise ; 


Lybios  thinks  of  La  DamoiadU  aux 
bianees  nudms^  and  commends  himself 
to  God;  the  Wivrt  (Lat.  vipera) appears, 
comes  near  him,  and  kisses  him ;  he  is 
stupefied ;  a  voice  tells  him  who  he  is ; 
he  dreams;  and  on  waking  sees  the 
lovely  Eametee,  who  tells  him  her  story. 
— F. 

■  clever  of  oontriyance.— P. 

«  wime  ICa— F. 
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but  when  they  had  together  mett, 
either  on  others  hehne  sett 

with  speares  donghtye  dent. 
1972    Mabam  his  speare  all  to-brast ; 
then  was  Mabam  eoill  agast^ 

&  held  him  shameffnlly  shent. 

&  with  that  stroke  ffelowne ' 
1976     Sir  LylnoB  bare  him  downe 
oner  his  horsse  tayle ; 
ffor  Mabams  saddle  arsowne 
brake  there- with,  &  fell  downe 
1980        into  the  ffeild  without  ffayle. 
well  nye  he  had  him  slone ; 
but  then  came  ryding  Iron 
In  a  good  hawberke  of  maylc ; 
1984    all  ffi-esh  he  was  to  ffight, 

&  thought  he  wold  anon-right 
Sir  Lybius  assayle. 

Sir  Lybius  was  of  him  ware, 
1988    &  speare  ynto  him  bare, 
&  left  his  brother  stO]. 
such  a  stroke  he  gaue  hime  there 
that  his  hawberke  all  to-tore ; 
1992        that  liked  him  fiuU  ill. 
their  speares  brake  in  2 ; 
swords  gan  they  draw  tho 
with  hart  grim  and  grill,^ 
1996    &  stifflye  gan  to  other  ffight ; 

either  on  Other  proued  their  might, 
echo  other  ffor  to  spill. 

then  tog^her  gan  they  hew. 
2000    Mabam,  the  more  shrew,' 


and  dungei. 


■hlTenhlB 


and  boot 
otvbit 
hone's  taU 
bgrLyUu, 


Plj 
kiltod, 

bntthat 

lion  atteoki 


who  rides  at 
l&im. 


andnnda 
hishaaberk. 


Tbqrdraw 
Uidreworda, 


and  hew  at 
oneanoUier. 


Ion  stroke,  i.e.  a  muidezouB stroke, 
lem  ae  grisly.    QL  ad  Ch.— P. 


'  shrew,  apud  Chmoerett,  a  Vittame ; 
here  it  seems  to  signify  shrewd,  canning, 
artftil.— P. 
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LjbbaMU»9 


Imthe 
htMiwIf  MkB 


Iran) 


(t.L 


off 
Lgnilari's 


Ljfaiiu  enU 
Iron's  thigli 
in  two. 


dianoanto. 


•adfighU 


Theaptrki 


▼p  he  rose  agmine ; 
he  heerd  A  aleoe  knew 
Iitm  gttoe  Btrokee  ffew ; 
1004        therof  he  wasnot  ffiuxie; 

bat  to  him  he  went  finll  right 
ffor  to  helpe  Iron  to  ffight, 

A  anenge  him  on  his  enemye. 
2006    tho  he  were  neoer  soe  wroth, 

S«r  I/fbioB  fonght  against  them  both 

and  kept  himselfe  manl je. 

when  Mabftin  saw  Iron,^ 

2015  he  flfonght  as  a  Lyon 

the  hnigkt  to  slay  wtth  wreake. 
befforehis  fiardar  araowne 
soone  he  caroed  then  downe 

2016  Sir  Lybins  steeds  neeke. 

Sf r  Lybins  was  a  worthy  wanyonr, 
A  smote  a  2  his  thye  *  in  that  stoure, 
skine,'  bone,  and  blood. 
20SO    then  helped  him  not  his  cleigye, 
neither  his  fialse  Soroerye,^ 

but  downe  he  fiell  with  sorry  moode. 

Sir  Lybins  of  his  horsse  alight^ 
2024    with  Mabam  fibr  to  ffight. 
in  the  fieild  both  in  Were 

strong  stroakee  they  gane  with  might, 

that  sprakeles  ^  sprang  ont  £Eiill  bright 
2028        firom  helme  and  hamesse  deere. 

as  either  fbat  on  other  bett,* 

both  their  swords  mett, 


I  2j*y"  "^  Maboim.— CoL    Lam. 
There  ii  the  long  part  of  another  k 
in  the  MS.— F.  -""vnor  » 

■  ?  akime  in  the  MS.— F. 
*  Ko  halp  hym  nojt  hya  armya, 
ttya  chauntemeiit,  ne  hjB  channys. 


Ke  halpe  hym  not  his  AxmoWt 
Hia  channtementa,  ne  hia  dtunl'V. 


'  ?  MS.  apaakelea.~F. 
•  did  beat. — ^P. 
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Lybina 


Ab  yee  may  now  heare.  [{Mge  mi] 

103S    Mabam,  that  waa  the  more  shrew, 

ooti  LjUniTg 

the  sword  of  Sir  LrbiaB  he  did  hew  iwori  la 

tWOw 

in  2  qnite  and  cleare. 

then  Sir  Ljbins  was  ashamed, 
2036    &  in  his  hart  ems  '  agramed  * 
ffor  he  had  Lost  his  sword, 
&  his  steed  was  lamed, 
&  he  shold  be  defamed 
2040        to  King  Arthur  his  lord, 
to  Iron  lithelye  '  he  ran, 
A  hent  yp  his  sword  then 
that  sharpe  edge  ^  had  A  hard, 
2044    &  ran  to  Mabam  right 
&  Sast  on  him  gan  ffight, 
A  like  a  madman  he  fiared. 


catotaMQp 
Iroii*Biword, 


mniito 


bat  ener  then  ffooght  Mabam, 
2048    as  he  had  beene  a  wyld  man, 
Sir  Lybios  ffor  to  sloe, 
but  Sir  Lybios  earned  downe 
his  sheild  w^th  that  ffawchowue 
2052         tliat  he  tooke  Lx>n  ffi'oe  : 
true  tale  ffor  to  be  told,* 
the  lefb  hand  with  the  sheild 
away  he  smote  thoe. 
2056    then  sayd  Mabam  him  till 

'*  Sir !  thy  stroakes  beene  ill ! 
gentle  Knight^  now  hoe,^ 

"41  will  yeeld  me  to  thee 
2060    in  loue  and  in  Loyaltye 


andontaoff 
hiflihieid 


ttdkCt 


offen  to 

Bumodev 

himielf, 


oir,  or  evil. — ^F.    sore. — ^Lam.  ■  lithely,  gently,  (nimbly). — P. 

I  it.— F.  *  The  tf  has  two  bottoms  in  the  MS., 

%tdt  displeased,  grieyed.    61.  or  the  word  is  eu^«. — F. 

i,  rather  (agramed)   angered.  *  teld,  rhythmi  gratiA. — ^P. 

Mi^ Foior.  Lye. — ^P.  •  i.e.  now  st(^. — ^P, 
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ati  thine  owne  will, 
■adiofh*  &  alaoe  ^Aot  Lady  ffiee 

*  »  oTsimp  iAot  is  in  my  poflfltee,^ 


*^  so<4       takeherlwiUtheetai; 

ffiror  through  ikai  Bh[r]ueed  dint 
my  hand  I  haoe  tint  * ; 

forftmi'B  the  Teinim  win  me  nnll ; 

8068    ffonooth  without  othe 


•ndwlUkin 

i^iBi.  iTenomed  them  both, 

onr  enemyes  ffor  to  kiU." 

WMw  Str  Lybins  sayd,  "by  my  tfarifil 

5075  I  will  not  haoe  of  thy  gift 
ffor  all  this  world  to  w[i]nn ! 

«|^^«aUm  therfore  lay  on  stroakes  swythe ! 

the  one  shall  cut  the  other  blythe 

5076  the  head  of  by  the  Chin  >  !  *' 
then  Sir  Lybins  and  Mabam 
ffonght  together  ffast  then, 

&  lett  ffor  nothing  againe ; 
8080    ihai  Sir  Lybins  ihai  good  'Knight 
earned  his  helme  downe  right, 
Swd'iatwo.  A  ^^  heeA  in  twayne/ 

■  poft4  apod  Chanc.  est  Power.  YkL  *  The  iVcoch  adds  (p.  108): 

Gl. — ^P.  Del  con  li  aant  i  nunieiv, 

*  lost.— P.  Qui  nu^  ertoit  hideose  et  ft 

i^  *                                            '  One  ftroke  too  nuiDym  the  MS.— F.  Qui  li  inoit  paimi  U  boeeb  I 
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[The  Ninth  Part] 

[How  Lybim  dlsexichants  and  weds  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne.] 


S084 


91  Parte 

2088 


2092 


Now  is  Mabam  slaine ; 
&  to  Irom  he  went  agame, 

w^th  Bword  drawne  to  ffiglit ; 
ffor  to  hane  Cloaen  his  braine, 
I  tell  yon  ffor  certaine 

he  went  to  him  ffnll  right ; 
bnt  when  he  came  there,' 
away  he  was  bore, 

into  what  place  he  nist.' 
he  songht  him  ffor  the  nones  ' 
wyde  in  many  woones  *  ; 
to  ffight  more  him  List. 


LyUmgoei 
to  UU  Iron, 


bnthebM 
▼aniibeil. 


and  cant  be 
found. 


as  he  stood,  &  him  bethonght  * 
2096    that  itt  wold  be  deere  bonght 
that  he  was  firom  him  fare, 
ffor  he  wold  with  sorcerye 
doe  mnch  tormenrtye, 
2100        &  that  was  much  care. 

he  tooke  his  sword  hastilye, 
A  rode  ypon  a  hill  hye, 


I^fWni 


thiakilM 
him  ooidde. 


Lybliii 


s.— P. 

list     ?  nist,  knew   not. — F. 
joL    nuste. — Lam. 
nones,  or  nance,  on  purpose ;  de 
.    Jnn.  purpoeely. — P. 
(,  a  house,  habitation. — P. 
her  the  French,  nor  Cot,  nor 
M  the  seeing  and  slaying  of  the 
hich  follows  here.    Cot.  reads: 
hatme  he  ne  fond  hym  no|t, 
d  hymself  be-cau3t, 
gan  to  syke  sare, 
jde  jn  word  and  ^n)t, 
rjU  oe  tore  »-boa|t 


hot  he  ys  tht»  £ram  me  y-fare.** 
^  On  kne  hym  sette  >at  gentylltf  knyjt, 
And  prayde  to  marie  biy^ 
Keuere  hym  of  hys  care. 
For  the  last  three  lines,  Lam.  snbsti- 
tntes: 

"  He  will  ^th  sorcerye 
Do  me  tormentzye 

That  is  my  moste  care." 
Sore  he  sat  and  sights ; 
He  muste  whate  do  her  myght ; 
He  was  of  blyssa  all  bare. 
(1.  2122-7  here).— F. 
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•   - 
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kniillit 


i&A 
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A  looked  ronnd  about. 
S104    then  he  was  ware  of  [a]  Tallej ; 
thitherward  he  tooke  the  way 
as  a  steme  Knight  and  stoat. 


P  ' 


•• . 


ifttotohim, 
cndciitthii 
bflMloff, 


tlMB 

tack. 


■adgoeito 
ttahall 


to  look  for 

thoLftdjof 

BiiuAnnie. 


He 

taOSDMbO 
OMI*t  tad 
bar. 


•F 


•  ■ 

f  ;• 


AwfndQfW 
openSy 


*• 
t 


I  ■ 


as  he  rode  by  a  riuer  side 
SIO8    he  was  ware  of  him  that  tyde 
Ypon  the  riner  brimm : 
He  rode  to  him  fiiill  hott, 
&  of  his  head  he  smote, 
SII2        SiBBt  by  the  Chinn ; 

A  when  he  had  him  slainey 
fSaet  hee  tooke  the  way  agaiae 
for  to  hane  that  lady  gent. 
SI  16    as  soone  as  he  did  thither  come, 
of  his  horsse  he  light  downe, 
and  into  the  hall  hee  went 

A  sought  that  ladye  ffaire  and  hend, 
2120    but  he  cold  her  not  find  ; 

therfor  he  sighed  ffoll  sore.^ 
still  he  sate  moiimi[n]g 
ffor  that  Ladye  ffaire  A  yonng; 
2124        for  her  was  all  his  care  ; 

he  ne  wist  what  he  doe  might ; 
but  still  he  sate,  &  sore  he  sights 
of  loy  hee  was  fitill  bare. 

212s    but  as  he  sate  in  that  hall, 

he  heard  a  window  in  the  wall, 

ffaire  itt  gan  vnheld ; — 
great  [wonder  *  ]  there  wtth-all 
2132     in  his  hart  gan  ffall ; — 
as  he  sate  &  beheld. 


iP^ufi 


'  nir.  Sootiee.— P.       •  fe«  or  dxetd.— P.    wonder.— Cot.    wondjr^ 
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a  worme  ^  out  gan  pace 
with  a  womans  fface 
2136        thai  was  younge  &  nothing  old. 
the  wormes  tayle  '  &  her  winges 
shone  ffayre  in  all  thinges^ 
&  gay  ffor  to  beholde. 


and  out 
creeps  % 
worm  (or 
Mspent) 
with* 
yonxig 
woman*! 
face, 

wlngB, 


2140    grisly e  great  was  her  taile, 

the  clawes  large  without  ffayle ; 

Lothelye  '  was  her  bodye. 
Sir  Lybius  swett  for  heate, 
2144    there  sate  in  his  seate 

as  all  had  beene  a  ffire  him  by.^ 
then  was  Sir  Lybins  enill  agast, 
&  thought  his  body  wold  brast. 
2148        then  shee  neighed  him  nere ; 
&  or  Str  Lybius  itt  wist, 
the  worme  with  mouth  him  Kist, 
&  colled  about  his  lyre.* 

2152    &  after  ihat  kissing, 

the  wormes  tayle  &  her  wing 


bjgolawa 
andtaU, 


andalocUJily 
body. 


It  oomee  to 
Lybioi, 


blm 
on  the 
month. 


its  tail  and 
wing!  fall 
off. 


•  Fr.  tnvre.  Phillips  gives  **  Wyver, 
ie  Kame  of  a  Creature  little  known 
therwise  than  as  it  is  painted  in  Coats 
f  Arms  and  described  by  Heralds  :  'Tis 
spresented  by  ChKUim  as  a  kind  of 
ying  Serpent,  and  so  may  be  deriVd 
!om  Vipera,  as  it  were  a  winged  Viper 
t  Serpent ;  but  others  will  have  it  to  be 
Bort  of  Ferret  called  Viverra  in  Latin.** 
Ie  Biani'n's  description  of  it  may  be 
>inparea  with  the  English : 

A  tant  vit  i  anmaire  onvrir 
£t  une  WiYBB  fors  issir, 
Qui  jetoit  une  tel  dart^ 
Com  i  cierge  bien  enbras^. 
Tot  le  palaiB  enluminoit, 
Une  si  grant  clart^  jetoit. 
Horn  ne  vit  onques  sa  parelle, 
Que  la  bouee  ot  tot  vermelle ; 
Pftrmi  jetoit  le  feu  ardent ; 
Moult  par  estoit  hideus  et  grant ; 


Farmi  le  pis  plus  giosse  estoit 
Que  i  vaissaus  d*un  mui  ne  soit ; 
Les  iols  aToit  gros  et  luisans, 
Comme  ii  escarbodes  grans; 
ContreTal  Taumaire  descent, 
£t  Tint  parmi  le  parement. 
Quatre  toises  de  lone  duroit» 
£n  la  queue  iii  neus  aToit. 
C'onqucs  nus  horn  ne  vit  greignor, 
Ains  Dius  ne  fist  cele  color, 
Qu*en  li  ne  soit  entremell^ 
Dessous  sambloit  estre  dor^ 
(pp.  110-11).— F. 

'  Hyrebody. — Cot.    Lam. 
'  i.e.  loathsome. — ^P. 

*  Maad  as  he  were.— C. 

As  alle  had  ben  in  fyre. — ^Lam. 

*  apud  Scot,  flesh.  ApudChauc^srvia 
the  Cfomplexion  or  Air  of  ^Ae  face. — P. 
Swyre. — Cot.  Lam.  CoU  is  to  embrace ; 
Fr.  colUe,  an  imbracing  about  the  necke. 
Cotgraye. 
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•ndftlBti^ 


BAkedbiiara 
him. 


Sheteiki 

Mm 


behMdAin 

two 

Mfocnn, 


wbotuntd 
horfnto* 


■bouldkli 

Oftwaine 
or  one  of 
bis  kin. 


ffell  awa J  her  f&oe ; 
she  was  fiaire  in  all  thing, 
il56    a  woman  withofnt  Leasing ; 

fidrer  he  saw  neaer  or  ihoe.^ 
shee  stood  vpp  al  soe  *  naked 
as  Christ  had  her  shaped. 
2160        then  was  Str  Lyhins  woe. 

shee  sajd,  '*  god  that  on  the  rood  gan  hieed, 
Str  Knight^  qnitt  thee  thy  meede^ 

fibr  thon  my  fibne  wold  sloe.' 

2164    '^  thon  hast  slaine  now  ffnll  right 
2  clarkes  wicked  of  might 

thai  wrought  by  the  ffiaende. 
East,  west,  north  and  sonth, 
816S    they  were  mofitfTB  of  their  month  ;^ 
many  a  man  they  hane  shend. 
through  their  inchantment, 
to  a  worme  th6  had  me  meant,* 
S17S        ne  woe  to  wrapp  me  in 

till  I  had  k[i]s8ed  Sir  Gawaine 
thai  is  a  noble  Kmghi  certaine, 
or  some  man  of  his  kinn. 


'  De  Biai^n  sends  her  bedc  into  her 
cnpboard  after  the  kiss,  stupefies  Lybios, 
and  rereals  his  name  and  parentsffe  to 
him, — Giglaina,  son  of  GvMwdnt  (Qa- 
waine),  undlafle  as  Blaneu  Maimi,  then 
sends  him  to  sleep,  and  on  his  waking 
shows  him  the  ladjather  toilet  (p.  115), 
fairer  than  anj  one  else  in  the  worlo, 
except  she  of  the  Bianoes  Main*  (who 
excels  Paris's  Elaine,  Isex  la  blonde, 
Bliblis,  Lavine  de  Lombardie,  and  Moigs 
la  f^,  (p.  152).  This  all  takes  pUce  in 
VlUe  de  la  Mantbetiie  (p.  116);  and 
the  lady  declares  herself  as  the  daoghter 
of  U  oon  roi  Gringan,  She  narrates 
how  Mdbotit  and  Eurains  enchanted  the 
6000  inhabitants  and  made  them  destroj 
the  city,  and  then  turned  her  into  a 
worm.    Of  the  town  she  says : 

.  .  ceste  ville  par  droit  non 

Est  appel6e  Seiiaadon ; 


For  oe  qoB  Maboaa  Y%  gistie. 
Est  QAflncnis  apeUe.  (p^  120.) 
But  as  the  story  has  been  akelehcd  ii 
the  Intzodnction,  I  onlj  note  bcfe  that 
the  lady's  name,  Bix>nos  KsMiwfa,  is 
not  giTen  till  p.  130,  when  she  isstaitiiig 
for  Arthnr^s  ooorl. — P. 

*  Ma  alsoe.— F. 

'  God  yelde  ^  dy  winrle, 
)>at  my  fon  ^oa  woldest  slo.— CoC 
God  yelde  the  thi  wille^ 
My  foon  tho«i  wtddeet  sko.— Lsb. 

*  Be  wocdes  of  haz«  nMiatheL — OoL 


With  maystrea  o 
*  this  word  aignifies  miittled,  mixelt 
ap?  Q.  Dong.  Chanc  Ace.— F. 
To  waime  me  badde  |iey  y-wcat 
In  wo  to  welde  and  wend. — OoL 
To  a  worme  they  had  me  wvt, 
In  wo  to  leven  and  lenda— lam. 
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S176    ffbr '  thou  hast  saued  my  liffe, 
Castles  50  and  *  ffine 
take  to  thee  I  will, 
&  my  solfe  to  be  thy  wiffe 
2180    right  wtthont  striffe, 
if  itt  be  your  will."  • 

then  was  he  glad  &  blythe, 
&  thanked  god  often  sythe  ^ 
2184        That  him  that  grace  had  sent^    [page  M6] 
&  sayd,  ''  my  Lord  ^  £Eure  &  ffree, 
all  my  lone  I  leane  with  thee, 
^y  god  onmipotent ! 
2188    I  will  goe,  my  ladye  bright^ 
to  the  castle  gate  finll  rights 

thither  ffor  to  wend 
ffor  to  feitch  yotcr  geere 
2192    that  yee  were  wont  to  weare, 
&  them  I  will  you  send. 

''  alsoe,  if  itt  be  your  wiU, 
I  pray  yon  to  abyde  still 
2196        till  I  come  ^  againe." 

"  Str,"  shoe  said,  "  I  yon  pray 
wend  fforth  on  your  way,^ 
therof  I  am  ffaine." 


ShspramiiM 

Ljbina 

flfty-flTe 


ftMtlfli 


mndbflnelf 
Mhlawife. 


LjUdiif 


flod  propotM 
to  fetch  Um 

doUMi  tnm 
thecMtle, 


IfihtwiU 
■fcajtOllia 

OOHMlbMk. 


2200    Sir  Lybins  to  the  castle  rode, 
there  the  people  him  abode ; 


lorbiof  ridet 
totbecMtle 


leaiua.— P.       *  Ha  amd.— F. 
f  hrt  js  artoon  wylle. — Cot. 
ad  hit  be  Arthures  will. — Lam. 
ime — alao,  since,  afterwaxda.    GL 
.^P.    Cot  has  for  this  and  the 
[zteen  lines: 
I  lepte  to  hone  bwj^, 
jid  lefte  |>at  lady  stylle. 
«ii#r  he  dradde  yrayn, 
he  was  n<^  y-Bumi« 
he  wMe  1 


Lam.  has  nearly  the  same  words,  but 
omits  the  last  line  bat  one. — ^F. 

•  Ladye.— P. 

'  cone  in  MS. — F. 

*  <*  I  you  pray  "the  writer  of  the  1C8. 
was  going  to  zepeat,  and  got  as  far  as 
p:  uien  he  stopt,  put  in  on  after  /, 
added  r  to  ^",  and  way  to  the  p,  so 
that  the  woxos  we  "  I  on  your  pway." 
— F. 


TMipeche 


hym  spyUc, 
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and  telk  the 
people  that 
Nahin  ftud 
Iron  Are 


to  lesu  clir[i]8t  gan  tbej  crye 
ffor  to  send  them  lydingB  glad 
2204     of  them  that  Long  had 

done  them  tormentiye. 
Sir  Lybins  is  to  the  Castle  come, 
&  to  Sir  Lamberd  he  told  anon, 
2208        and  alsoe  the  Barronje,' 
how  Sir  Mabam  was  slaine 
&  Sir  Iron^  both  twayine, 
bj  the  helpe  of  mild  Maiye. 


"ir 


HeMBdlA 

rich  robe 


2212     when  that  K.night  soe  keene 
had  told  how  itt  had  beene 

to  them  all  by-deene, 
a  rich  robe  good  &  ffine, 
2216    well  ffnrred  with  good  Ermine, 
he  sent  that  Ladye  sheene ; 


1- 


and  garlands 
to  the  lady, 


and  all  the 
people  of 
Sinadownc 
iro  and 
fetch  her 
home. 


They  crown 
her, 


2220 


2224 


Kerchers  and  garlands  rich 
he  sent  to  her  priuiliche,* 

that  mayd  ho  wold  home  bring.' 
&  when  shee  was  readye  dight, 
thither  they  went  anon-right, 

both  old  and  yonng. 


&  all  the  ffolke  of  Sinadowne 
with  a  ffaire  procession 

the  Ladye  home  they  fifett. 
&  when  they  were  come  to  towne, 
2228     of  precyons  gold  a  rich  crowne 

there  on  her  head  the  sett. 


and  thikHk 
God. 


they  were  glad  and  blythe, 
&  thanked  god  oflen  sithe 


'  i.  ©.  The  Banona  collectiyely.— P. 
*  i.  e.  privily.  —P. 


'  A-non  wftA-oat  dwellynM. — C 
A  byrd  hit  ganne  hir  bnnge.— 
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sssa        ^t  ffirom  woe  them  had  brought, 
all  the  Jjorda  of  dignitye 
did  him  homage  and  ffeaHye, 
as  of  right  they  ought. 


2236    they  dwelled  7  dayes  in  the  tower 
there  Str  Lamberd  was  gonemor, 

with  mirth,  loy,  and  game ; 
&  then  they  rode  with  honor 
2240    ynto  King  Arthur, 

the  Knights  all  in-same. 


Lybioiftiid 

seren  days 
there, 
and  then 
ride  off  to 
Arthnr. 


*  It  is  80  very  wrong  of  the  copier  or  translator  to  have  broken  off  the  story 
without  giving  the  wedding  between  Lybius  and  his  love,  that  I  add  it  here  from  the 
three  imprinted  MSS.  as  well  as  the  Cotton  one.  The  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Ashmolo 
MSS.  have  more  stanzas  than  the  Cotton  and  Lambeth  ones. 


Lmedn's  Inn  MS,  Hale,  No,  150,  art,  i., 

last  leaf, 

^y  >onkvd  god  almy^t, 
Boij^  Artnonr  and  his  kny^t, 

^t  heo  [ne]  haddc*  schame. 
Arthonr  ^af  as  blyne 
Libens  ^t  may  to  wyne 

^t  was  so  gent  a  dame. 

|:eo  mnrthe  of  I'co  brydalc, 
Nomon  con  wi^  tale 

Telle  hit  in  no  geste. 
In  ^t  semly  sale 
Weore  lordes  monye  and  falo, 

And  ladyes  wel  honesto. 
^r  was  ryche  semyse 
Bo)»e  to  fool  and  wyse, 

To  leste  and  to  meste. 
|»6P  wan  J>ay  yche  jifthes,       [back  of  leaf] 
vche  mynstral  a  ry^htis, 

And  somme  |>at  weore  vnprest. 

Sir  Oawayn,  kny^t  of  renoon, 
saide  to  feo  lady  of  synaydoun, 

"  Madame,  treonely, 
he  >at  weddid  ^e  wip  pmyde, 
y  gat  him  by  a  forest  syde 

On  a  gentil  lady." 


Ashmole  M8.  61,  kqf6Bb. 

They  thankyd  god  of  his  my^tei, 
Kynge  Arthoifr  And  hys  kny^ht^f, 

That  sche  had  no  schame. 
Arthour  ^ano  be-lyne  [leaf  fi9] 

Syr«  lybeus  J>at  mey  to  wyne. 

That  was  so  jentyll  A  dame. 

The  my[r]the  of  jfot  brydall 
May  no  man  tell  witib  tale 

Ke  sey  in  no  geste : 
Yn  hot  sembly  sale 
Wher^  brydM  grete  and  smale, 

And  laa^«  fall  honeste ; 
There  was  many  A  mane, 
And  B^ruys  gode  wone 

Both  to  most  and  leste. 
Fore  soth  >e  mynstrallee  Alle 
That  [were]  wttA-in  )>at  halle 

And  t  myites  of  >e  beste. 

Syre  lybeus  moder  so  fre 
Come  to  )>at  mangerre ; 

Hyre  rudd  was  rede  as  ryse ; 
Sche  know  lybeus  wele  be  sy3ht. 
And  wyst  wele  A-none  ry3ht 

That  he  was  of  mych  pryse. 

Sche  went  to  ser  gawene, 
And  seyd,  "  wttA-onten  leyne 


•  An  «,  blotted,  stands  here  in  the  liS.— F. 


t  had.-P. 
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{lAMeoUt  £m  Jf&  stw/inwd.) 


And  tujliel  [tie]  b;in  sjijily, 

he  wsnte  to  hii  fader  8iry)>e, 
And  kju«d  tuiD  t/mea  moQfe. 


.  _.   _..  Ib  feo  world  ao  roood, 
fajre  fwUr,  or  ^  fonde, 

bleue  me  ti^  )ijn  hoDd." 
^t  bjnde  kDj^  Qtiwsjn 
bleajd  )iea  child  wit  maTii, 

And  mkde  him  Bea[4>e  vp  Itande. 
he  comaundjd  injjt  tui  aveja 
To  depe  Libeoi  "  OengelaToe," 

\nt  was  lord  of  lend. 

fom^  ct«7«a  Hj  dweUjd. 
And  neore  fsiUi  bire  heold 

wit  Aithoore  teo  kjrngp. 
A*  \ieo  gest  tb  tolda, 
ArUiouz  wi>  kajritia  bolde 

^Mra  gonne  >>;  biTii^. 
twentj  JEW  Hy  Ijaai  in-nms 
wit  moehe  ^ao  uid  game, 

be  and  ^t  iwete  hjagf. 
Ihesn  CiT^t  oore  wuieour, 
And  hia  modir  tat  awete  flour, 

apeds  Ti  at  our  nede  I 

Explicit  Lebiuw  de-MOniiu  [?US.] 


Thjai 
Than  wa 
AndkyBi 


He  tot  h 

TgaMb 

Offaf 


Andl^ 
Thanljl 
And  tar 

Foi«B 
He  fell  c 

Ands. 
That  ma 
FeTiv& 

Bl^SBI 

Tbathei 

BIjBEBd 

And  I 
And  eon 
Toralte 

Thaf 
Forty  dt 
And  gre 

Wit* 
Aategi 
Arthoup 

X  ;oret 

Wlti  DK 

Heat 

IhfTOCt 


Tbat  be 
Andoflf 
Wher 
And  JO  I 
»  »;balJ 

or  lb 
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Cotton,  CaUg,  A  ilfol,  57,  col.  2. 

And  |>onkede  godes  myites, 
Aztooie  and  hys  kny^tes, 

pot  he  ne  hadde  no  schamc. 
ArtouK  yaf  here  al  so  *  blyue, 
Lybeauus  to  be  hys  wyfe, 

pot  was  8o  gentylltf  a  dame. 

pe  loje  of  )Nit  bredale 
Mys  not  told  yn  tale, 

Ne  rekened  yn  no  gest. 
BaroDB  and  lordynges  fale 
Come  to  |>at  semyly  sale, 

And  ladyefl  welU  honeste. 

ptr  was  ryche  serayse 

Of  bX\b  ^at  men  kou>  denyse, 

To  lest  &  ek  to  most. 
pe  menstrales  yn  boare  &  halle 
Hadde  lyche  yftes  wftA-allc, 

And  pey  >at  weiyn  vnwrest. 

Fonrty  dayes  f'ey  dwcllede 
And  haM  feste  helde 

WitA  artoure  |>e  kyng. 
As  ^  frenssch^  tale  told, 
Axtonxs  wTtA  kny3tes  held 

At  horn  gan  hem  biynge. 

Fele  jew  [>ey  lenede  yn-same 
W^  moche  gle  &  game, 

Lybeauus  &  ^at  swete  {Tyng. 
Ihera  ciyst  our0  sauyouw, 
And  hys  modern  \hi\,  swete  floure, 

Graunte  vs  alle  good  ondynge. 

Amen. 

Explicit  libeauua  desconus. 


Lambeth  MS.  806,  Uqf  106. 

They  thanked  god  with  al  his  myghtM, 
Arthur  and  alltf  his  knyghtw, 

That  he  hade  no  shame. 
Arthur  gave  als  blyre 
Lybeoos  that  lady  to  wyfe, 

That  was  so  gentills  a  dame. 

The  myzTOfir  of  that  biydale 
No  man  myght  tells  witn  tale 

In  Byme  nor  in  geste. 
In  that  semely  Saale 
Wexe  lordys  many  and  fEile, 

And  lacues  fall«  honeste. 

There  was  Riche  Service 
Bothe  to  lorde  and  ladyes, 

To  leste  and  eke  to  moste. 
Thare  were  geyyn  riche  gifbi*, 
Euche  mynstrale  her  thrifts, 

And  some  that  were  vnbrest. 

ffourty  dayes  the!  dweldefi, 
And  ther  here  feste  heldeli 

WttA  Arthur  the  kynge, 
As  the  ffirensshe  tale  vs  tolde. 
Arthur  kyng,  with  his  knyghtu  bolde. 

Home  he  gonne  hem  brynge. 

8evyn  yere  they  leyid  same 
With  mekylls  loye  and  game, 

He  and  that  swete  thynge. 
Nowe  Ih^u  Criste  oure  Savioure, 
And  his  moder,  that  swete  flouie, 

Qrawnte  vs  gode  Endynge!    Amen. 

Explicit  libious  Disoonyus. 


•  MS.  alM. 


I 


Tms  piece  has  been  already  printed  from 
by  Jamieaon  in  his  P(^ular  Ballade  and 

The  other  versioDB  of  the  old  ballad  an 
Percy  is  the  lUliquea  from  a  printed  ed 
land,  ChUd  Noryce  and  ChuUl  Morice 
from  recitations,  3  stanzas  of  a  traditic 
Jamieaon.  The  number  of  these  versions 
ballad  was.  Another  proof  is  its  use  by  La 
others,  as  the  basis  of  longer,  more  pret< 
said  versions  Oil  Morice  and  Ckield  Moric 
other,  and  are  infinitely  less  forcible  than 
are  intolerably  prolix.  The  fire  is  queni 
They  are  the  offspring  of  men  who  possess 
with  a  difference — they  turned  everythi 
dross.  The  other  two  versions  are  admira 
and  have  a  right  to  places  in  the  first  ranii 
Undoubtedly  the  less  corrupted  is  the  F< 
happily,  it  is  somewhat  imperfect. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  specimen  of  our 
strength.  For  the  overpowering  vigour  < 
may  be  compared  with  Little  Muegravi 
How  vivid  every  picture  it  paints  is  I  how 
Not  a  word  is  wasted.  The  writer  is  too  : 
of  his  piece  to  indulge  in  any  commen 
superfluities  of  any  sort. 

8emp«(  ad  trtotam  featinat,  et  in  n 
Hon  Bonu  oc  doUi,  anditorem  npit 


■  Tid.  ScoUiah  Edition  wMdi  ii  flvidenUj  a  mod 
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This  abstinence  from  all  reflections  and  sentimentalities  is  in- 
describably impressive.  The  ballad-writer  of  later  times  is  too 
often  like  the  guide  who  introduces  the  traveller  to  a  fine 
cathedral,  and  disturbs  the  glorious  effect  of  the  sight  with  his 
intrusive  conceited  garrulity.  This  old  writer  presents  us  with 
a  wonderful  spectacle  without  putting  in  ever  a  word  of  his  own. 
You  forget  the  guide,  and  are  given  up  wholly  to  the  effect  of 
the  spectacle.  If  we  could  never  consider  the  heavens  without 
having  suggested  to  us  the  names  of  the  stars  and  their  sizes  and 
distances  from  the  earth  I  This  old  writer  is  content  to  let  his 
tale  produce  its  own  effect.  He  conceives  it  in  all  its  tremendous 
force,  too  really  to  permit  him  to  criticise  or  dally  with  it  in 
any  way.  Feeling  much,  he  says  little.  Hence  the  intensity  of 
his  narration. 

What  strange  wild  pictures  he  paints !   The  Child  in  the  silver 
wood, 

sitting  on  a  block 
With  a  silver  comb  in  his  hand, 
Kembing  his  yellow  lock. 

— the  foot-page  hasting  on  his  errand  with  the  presents  of  the 
grass-green  mantle  and  of  the  gold  and  precious  stone  rings — 
the  husband  and  his  wife^s  son  drying  on  the  grass  or  a  sleeve 
their  bright  brown  swords — the  victor,  his  supposed  rival's  head 
cut  off,  how  he 

pricked  it  on  his  sword's  point, 

Went  singing  there  beside, 
And  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  lady  &ir 

Whereas  this  lady  lied, 
&  says  "  Dost  thou  know  Child  Maurice  head 

If  that  thou  dost  it  see  ? 
And  lap  it  soft  and  kiss  it  oft. 

For  thou  lovedst  him  better  than  me. 

— ^the  mother  recognising  in  her  slain  lover  her  one  only  son. 
That  terrible  passage  in  the  Bacchoe  of  Euripides,  where  the 
scales  fall  from  Agave's  eyes,  naturally  suggests  itself  as  one 
looks  at  that  last  picture ;  though  there,  indeed,  the  horror  of 
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the  ntoation  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  her  own  hands  haTe 
done  the  deed : 

Then  answers  Cadmus : 

AT.    IptS  lUrtunw  iXyot  )i  rdXtu^  ^. 
AT.     oftr '  iJjA  H€¥94ms  19  riXau^  lx«  k^ 


Child 


whOe 

HiitlnflTi 


teDshis 
footptge 


to  go  to  John 
Stewud't 


greet  her  AB 
maziy  tLmes 
Mtbereara 
knotsmft 
net, 


and  Mk  her 


CmllDE  Maurice  hnnted  ithe  silaen  >  wood, 

he  hnnted  itt  ronnd  about, 
&  noebodje  ihat  he  fibund  therin, 

4  nor  none  there  was  with-ont. 

^  &  he  tooke  his  sillier  combe  in  his  hand, 

to  kembe  his  yellow  lockes ; 
he  sayes,  '^  come  hither,  then  litle  fibot  page, 

5  thai  runneth  •  lowlye  by  my  knee ; 
ffor  thou  shalt  goe  to  lohn  stewards  wiffe 

&  pray  her  speake  with  mee. 

"  A  as  itt  fialls  ont  many  times, 

15  as  knotts  beene  knitt  on  a  kell,^ 

or  Marchant  men  gone  to  Leeue  London 
either  to  buy  ware  or  sell, 

**  I,  and  greete  thou  doe  that  hadje  well, 

16  euer  soe  well  flBnoe  mee, — 

And  as  itt  fialles  out  many  times  [p«e«  mt] 

as  any  hart  can  thinke. 


'  The  dowDstroke  of  the  r  of  sUuer  is 
made  twice  over. — ^F. 

'  Prof.  Child  dots  two  lines  as  miss- 
ing, before  lines  6,  15,  &  21,  and  after 
line  64.     Balhds  ii.  313-16.— F. 

•  MS.  mmeth.— F. 

*  Kelle,  reticulum^  rdiactdum  (Catho- 
licon).  Retkvla  a  lytell  nette  or  kalle. 
Reticincilum,  a  kalle  (Ortos)  .  .  .  The 
fashion  of  confining  the  hair  in  an  orna- 


mental network,  which  oocasionallj  wis 
jewelled,  seems  to  have  obtained  in 
England  from  the  time  of  Henry  IIL 
until  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  examples  are  afforded  by 
iliominated  MSS.  and  monumental  effi- 
gies. It  was  termed  cal/e  or  k^f,  & 
term  directly  taken,  perhaps,  from  thfi 
French  calef  Latin  calnntica  or  calliu. 
Way  in  Pravfftoriwm,  p.  270,  note  '.— F. 
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<<  as  Bohoole  maaters  are  in  any  schoole  Iiouso 
20        writting  with  pen  and  linke, — 
flfor  if  I  might,  as  well  as  shee  may, 
this  night  I  wold  wtth  her  speake. 

*'  &  heere  I  send  her  a  mantle  of  greene, 
S4        as  greene  as  any  grasse, 

&  bidd  her  come  to  the  silner  wood 
to  hnnt  with  Child  Maurice ; 

*'  &  there  I  send  her  a  ring  of  gold, 
28        a  ring  of  precyoos  stone, 

&  bidd  her  come  to  the  siluer  wood ; 
let  ffor  no  kind  of  man." 

one  while  this  litle  boy  he  yode, 
32        another  while  ho  ran ; 

vntill  he  came  to  lohn  Stewards  hall, 
I- wis  he  nener  blan. 

&  of  nnrtore  the  child  had  good ; 
36        hee  ran  vp  hall  &  bower  ffiree, 
&  when  he  came  to  this  Lady  ffaire, 
sayes,  '*  god  yon  sane  and  see ! 

''  I  am  come  ffrom  Ch[i]ld  Maurice, 
40        a  message  vnto  thee ; 

&  Child  Maurice,  he  greetos  you  weU, 
&  euer  soe  well  ffix>m  mee. 

*'  &  as  itt  fiPalls  out  oftentimes, 
44        as  knotts  beeno  knitt  on  a  kell, 

or  Marcbant  men  gone  to  leeue  London, 
either  ffor  to  buy  ware  or  sell, 

'  &  as  oftentimes  he  greetes  you  well 
48        as  any  hart  can  thinke, 

or  schoolemo^^ers  in  any  schoole 
wryting  wtth  pen  and  inke ; 


tooomeand 
hnnt  with 
him. 


He  Bends  hor 
a  ring. 


Thefootpoge 
goes  to  John 
Btcwiurd*a 
hall, 


andgivefl 
the  lady 


ChlM 

Manrice's 

message: 


he  greets 
her  as  many 
times  OS 
there  are 
knots  on 
her  cap, 
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chudx  maubiox. 


heModaber 
ft  green 
mantie 


and  agold 
ring. 


and  begs  her 
tooome  to 
the  wood  to 
him. 


John 
Steward 
oTerhean 
this, 

ordenhif 
steed 


and  azmonr, 


<<  A  beere  he  sends  a  Mantle  of  greene, 
62        as  greene  as  any  grasse, 

&  he  bidds  yoa  come  to  the  silaer  wood, 
to  hunt  With  Child  Maurice. 

**  &  heere  he  sends  you  a  ring  of  gold, 
56        a  ring  of  the  precyous  stone, 

ho  prayes  you  to  come  to  the  siluer  wood, 
let  ffor  no  kind  of  man." 

'*  now  peace,  now  peace,  thou  litle  ffootpage, 
60        ffor  Christes  sake,  I  pray  thee  ! 

ffor  if  my  lord  hcarc  one  of  these  words, 
thou  must  be  hanged  bye  !  " 

lohn  steward  stood  vnder  the  Castle  wall, 
64        &  he  wrote  the  words  euerye  one, 

&  he  called  vnto  his  horskeeper, 
'*  make  readyo  you  my  steede !  " 

I,  and  soe  bee  did  to  his  Chamberlainc, 
68         "  make  readye  then  my  weede !  " 


rideetothe 
wood, 


finds  Child 
Maorice, 


&  he  cast  a  lease '  vpon  his  backe, 

&  he  rode  to  the  siluer  wood ; 
&  there  he  sought  all  about, 
72         about  the  siluer  wood, 

&  there  he  ffound  him  Child  Maurice 

sitting  vpon  a  blocke, 
wtth  a  siluer  combe  in  his  hand 
76         kembing  his  yellow  locke. 


and 
what  he 
means 


he  sayes,  "  how  now,  how  now,  Child  Maurice  ? 

alacke !  how  may  this  bee  P  " 
but  then  stood  vp  him  Child  Maurice, 
80         &  sayd  these  words  trulye  : 


*  ?  leash,  thoDg,  cord.    Sec  lees,  Itse  in  HalliwelL — F. 
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**  I  doo  not  know  jout  Ladye,"  be  said, 

"if/Aatldoohorsoe." 
''  ffor  thou  hast  sent  her  loue  tokens, 
[        more  now  then  2  or  3 ; 

"  flfor  thou  hast  sent  her  a  Mantle  of  greene, 

as  greene  as  any  grasse, 
&  bade  her  come  to  the  silner  woode 
I        to  hnnt  with  Child  Maurice ; 


The  Child 
■ayiho 
doeantkiiow 
John's  wife. 

"And  yet 
von've  eent 
her  love- 
tokene, 


A  green 
mantle, 


**  &  thou  [hast]  sent  her  a  ring  of  gold, 

a  ring  of  precyous  stone, 
&  bade  her  come  to  the  siluer  wood, 
2        let  ffor  noe  kind  of  man. 

"  and  by  my  ffaith,  now,  Child  Maurice, 

the  tone  of  vs  shall  dye !  " 
"  Now  be  my  troth,"  sayd  Child  Maurice, 
S         **  &  thai  shall  not  be  I." 


[p«ge348] 


and  ft  gold 
ringf 


and  bade 
her  come  to 
the  wood  to 
yon  I 


One  of  nn 
•hall  die." 


but  bee  pulled  forth  a  bright  browne  *  sword 

&  drycd  itt  on  the  grasse, 
&  soe  ffast  he  smote  att  lohn  Steward, 

I-wisse  he  ncuer  rest. 


then  bee  pulled  fforth  his  bright  browne  sword, 

&  dryed  itt  on  his  sleeue ; 
&  the  ffirst  good  stroke  lohn  stewart  stroke, 

Child  Maurice  head  he  did  cleeue ; 


John  draws 
his  sword, 
splits  the 
Child*ahoa'1, 


&  he  pricked  itt  on  his  swords  poynt, 

went  singing  there  beside, 
&  he  rode  till  he  camo  to  that  Ladyo  ffairc 

wheras  this  ladyo  Lyod ; 


oarrieaiton 
his  sword- 
point  to  hit 
wife, 


>L.  II. 


Only  half  the  n  in  tlie  MS.~F. 
L  L 
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utd  s&yes,  "  dost  than  know  Child  Mattrice  bi 

if  that  thorn  dost  itt  see  ? 
&  lapp  itt  soft,  &  kisae  itt  oSt, 

Sor  then  loaedst  him  better  then  mee." 

bat  when  shee  lookod  on  ChOd  Maurice  bead, 

shee  neaer  spake  words  but  S, 
"  I  neaer  bearo  no  Child  bat  one, 

&  yon  hane  ehune  him  tralje." 

Bay eo,  "  vicked  be  my  menTmen  aU, 
I  gane  Ucate,  drinke,  &  Clothe  1 

bat  cold  they  not  hane  holden  me 
when  I  was  in  all  that  wnih  ? 

"  ffor  I  hane  slaine  one  of  the  cnrteon8e[i]tKi 

thai  encr  bestrode  a  ateed! 
Boe  haao  I  done  one  [of]  the  direst  Ladyes 

that  ener  ware  womans  weede  I  " 

ffin9. 
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BBE  apparently  one  endeavours  to  reconcile  an  offended  swain 
his  offending  mistress.  He  had  bogged  a  kiss,  it  would  seem, 
d  been  denied  it ;  had  concluded  that  his  Phillis  cared  nothing 
r  him.  Deaf  to  all  the  pleas  urged  in  her  behalf,  he  rejoices 
at  he  has  escaped  from  her.  We  do  not  know  any  other  copy 
the  song.  

ShEPARDES  hoe !  Shepards  hoe  ! 
harkes  how  Phillis'  callcs  thee !  La:  La :  La : 
Philis  hoe:  Phillis  hoe ! 
4     "  shall  I  lose  my  Phillis  ?  noe,  noe,  noe !  " 

"  what  ailes  thee  Shepard  [that  thou]  looke  soe  sadd  ?  why  are  yon 

■ad? 

where  is  thy  lonely  lasse  shold  make  thee  gladd  f  *' 
•*  ay  me !  my  mt^e^s  proxies  vntme,  "My  love  i« 

8     ft  my  lonely  lasse  hidds  me  adew !  " 


u 


Shepards,  ffye !  Sheperds,  fiye ! 


doe  not  wrong  thy  lasse,  &  noe  cause  whye."  No,  she  is 

"  PhiUis  noe,  Phillis  noe !  "^^ 

15  but  if  shee  prone  light  in  loue,  He  let  her  goe.'* 
thus  wee  poore  mayds  must  beare  the  blame, 
which. '  inconstant  men  deserue  the  same. 

if  ought  be  ill,  tis  our  amisse, 

16  but  a  womans  word  is  noe  iudge  in  this. 

"  Come  away !  Come  away !  come  and 

,.,-_,  ,    ,  ,  look  at  her. 

see !  the  louelye  lasse  tnpps  ore  the  lay. 
"  lett  her  goo !  lett  her  goo  !  «  Not  i.  let 

20    ncuer  more  shall  my  loue  say  meo  noe.*'  iwrgo. 

Th«  first  /  is  much  like  an  s  in  the      those  of  the  MS.    Before  the  first  La 
I.    The  oolou«  in  lines  2  and  3  are      Percy  inserts  hor. — F.        '  while.— P. 

I.  L  2 
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PHILLI8  HOE. 


V 


Bhe 

wouldn't 

kiMmel" 


Don't  IM 
jcAlooi, 


»» 


ff 


'*  ffjo  shepard  !  thon  thy  lone  dost  wrong ! 
ffor  maides,  the  dare  not  doe  amidst  a  throng. 
"  O,  beg  I  did  but  one  pore  kisse ; 
24    bnt  shee  with  coy  disdaine  said  noe  by  Ijs.  *" 


"  lelous  lone,  lelons  lone, 

herafter  doth  vnconstant  prone.' 

"  many  fl&nd,*  many  ffind 
28     women  &,  their  words  are  like  the  winde. 

men  sweare  th6  lone,  &  do  protest ; 

bnt  when  a  woman  sweares,  shee  doth  bnt  lest 

who  Testes  with  lone,  playes  with  a  bayte 
32     thai  doth  wonnd  the  hart  with  slye  deoeipte." 


■r 

4 


love  yonr 
love  again ; 


women  most 
have  their 
way. 


"  Shepards  swaine,  Shepards  swaine, 
let  thy  lasse  inioy  thy  lone  againe  ! 
Iff  maids  pray,  if  maids  pray, 

36    women  in  their  wants  will  hane  noe  nay ; 
thns  women  they  mnst  leame  to  wooe, 
when  men  fforgetts  what  natnre  bidds  them  do." 
**  if  women  wooe,  tis  mnch  abnse, 

40     tho  cnningly  they  coyne  •  a  coy  excnse." 


••No.rmnot 
such  a  fool. 


Weshep- 
bertlii  are 
coy  as 
kings." 


'*  Haples  shee,  hapless  shee 
that  doth  lone  ^  soe  base  a  swaine  as  thee ! 
♦*happye  I,  happye  I : 
44     thai  ffortnne  hane  snch  ffolly  for  to  fflye ! 
base  minds  to  basenes  still  will  fflee, 
bnt  honor  in  an  honored  hart  doth  lye. 
tho  base,  my  mind  tme  honor  brings ; 


» 


ffi 


48     [w]ee  sheimrds  in  onr  lones  are  as  coy  as  Kings. 


*  noe  Iwis. — P. 

■  There  is  a  tag  to  the  d. — F. 


•  MS.  eojme.— F. 

*  Throe  strokes  for  the  u. — F. 
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0u^  $c  Colebrantie :  ^ 

[In  3  Parts.— P.] 

JT  &  Phillis"  is  simply  a  risumSy  with  some  slight  additions 
1  other  sources,  of  the  old  romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick ;  "  Guy 
maranth  "  and  "  Guy  &  Colbrand  "  are  versions,  one  modern, 
Samuel  Eowlands,  the  other  much  older,  of  scenes  in  that 
lance. 

he  presence  in  the  MS.  Folio  of  three  pieces  dealing  with 
Guy  is  a  sign  of  the  immense  popularity  he  enjoyed,  if  any 
.  were  needed.  But  indeed  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  of 
warm  acceptance  with  the  Middle  Ages  as  well  in  foreign 
itries  as  in  England.  Certainly  among  the  heroes  of  romance 
wtJLR  one  of  the  most  popular.  At  home,  Arthur,  and  Sir 
is,  and  he,  surpassed  all  others  in  the  extent  and  endurance 
le  admiration  they  attracted.  There  is  nothing  more  touching 
jvhere  than  the  story  of  the  last  moments  of  Guy.  Such  was 
intrinsic  interest,  that  it  won  the  ear  of  the  world  solely  on 
strength  of  it ;  for  the  story  seems  never  to  have  been  worthily 
.  Not  one  of  the  three  poems  treasured  up  in  the  Folio 
*  any  considerable  literary  value.  Nor  can  higher  praise  be 
owed  on  the  old  romance.  "  Guy  of  Warwick,"  says  Ellis, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  popular,  and  no  less 
iinly  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  tedious  of  our  early 
inces."  Dull  and  tedious  it  emphatically  is.  This  jewel 
has  never  yet  been  skilfully  set.  But  its  preciousness  was 
eciated  in  spite  of  the  rude  craftsmen  into  whose  hands  it 

'  A  curious  old  Song,  but  very  incorrect. — P. 
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had  £sJleD.     Its  lustre  glorified  its  clumsy  encasements  as  the 
beauty  of  the  beggar-maid  her  unworthy  dress. 

Ah  Bhines  the  moon  in  dondy  skies 
She  in  her  poor  attire  was  eeen. 

The  oldest  form  in  which  we  have  the  story  is  that  of  an  Anglo- 
Norman  romance,  Romanz  de  Grui  de  Warwyk,  extant,  as  Ritsoa 
informs  us^  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
(1.  6),  and  in  the  University  Library  (More  690),  HarL  HSSb 
No.  3775,  King's  MSS.  8  F.  ix.  There  are  two  firagments  of  it 
in  the  Bodleian  (printed  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  iiL  268 ; 
see  Introduction  to  the  Abbotsford  Club  edition  of  the  copy  of 
the  English  romance  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.).  Other  fragments 
were  found  in  the  cover  of  an  old  book  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips. 
There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  BibL  Imp^riale  (MSS.  de  Golberti 
4289),  Paris.  There  was  a  copy  at  Bruges  in  1467,  at  Bmsseb 
in  1487,  as  we  leam  from  Barrois*  account  of  the  Librairies  da 
Fils  du  Boi  Jean  Charles  V.,  &c.  (See  Guy  de  Warwick, 
Abbotsford  Club,  Introduction.)  This  French  work  was  com- 
posed probably  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  composer  ma; 
possibly  have  been  Walter  of  Exeter,  as  is  stated  by  Carew  in  hifl 
Survey  of  CoimwaU.  'WTioever  composed  it,  and  wherever,  it 
was  done  into  English  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whid 
English  version  is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  Hampole^fl 
Speculum  Vitm,  or  Mirrour  of  Life,  written  about  1350,  amongst 
the  popularities  of  the  day : 

I  warne  yon  firate  at  the  begjiuiTnge 

That  I  wiU  make  no  vajnc  carpjmge 

Of  dedes  of  aimee,  ne  of  amours. 

As  does  mynstellis  &  gestonrs, 

That  maketh  carpjnge  in  many  a  place 

Of  OctaTione  &  Isenbrace, 

And  of  many  other  gestes 

And  namely  when  they  come  to  festes, 

N«^  of  the  lyf  of  Bevis  of  Hamptoune 

That  was  a  kn^'ght  of  grete  rcnouno, 

Ne  of  Syr  Gyo  of  Warwyke.    {apud  Warion,  H.  Eng.  P) 
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and  by  Chaucer  in  the  Rime  of  Sir  Topas  (about  1380)  as  one  of 
the  romances  of  price  of  his  day.  Of  it  the  oldest  copy  extant  is 
preserved  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  There  are  others  in  Caius 
College  and  the  Public  Libraries^  Cambridge.  It  was  still  in 
demand  in  the  sixteenth  century^  and  was  then  printed  by 
Copland^  and  by  Cawood.  The  romance  was  then  condensed,  as 
was  the  custom^  into  a  ballad.  In  159^  Eichard  Jones  has 
entered  on  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company  **  A  pleasante 
songe  of  the  valiant  actes  of  Guy  of  Warwicke  to  the  tune  of  Was 
ever  man  so  tost  in  love.^^  This  is  the  "  Guy  &  Phillis  "  of  the 
present  volume.  The  common  title,  says  Percy,  is  "  A  pleasant 
aong  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  chivalry  atchieved  by  that  noble 
knight  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  who  for  the  love  of  fair  Phelis  became 
a  hermit  &  dyed  in  a  cave  of  craggy  rocke,  a  mile  distant  from 
Warwick."  Of  this  ballad  there  are  copies  in  the  Bagford,  the 
Pepys*  and  the  Koxbiurghe  Collections.  The  legend  was  after- 
wards rendered  into  prose,  and  in  that  shape  printed  again  and 
again  down  to  very  recent  times.  In  the  British  Museum  Library 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  7th  edition  of  a  cheap  printed  prose  version, 
1733.  Ellis  speaks  of  this  popular  form  as  ''to  be  foimd  at 
almost  every  stall  in  the  metropolis."  The  Anglo-Norman  ro- 
mance was  converted  into  prose  in  1525. 

But  the  story  was  not  given  up  wholly  to  the  romance-writers 
and  their  followers.  The  oldest  other  recital  of  it  now  extant 
may  possibly  be  that  ascribed  to  Gerard  of  Cornwall,  printed  by 
Hearne  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Annates  de  Dun^ 
stable.  This  Histaria  Guidonis  de  Werwyke  is  preserved  in 
MS.  147,  Magd.  Coll.  Oxford.  "  There  is  not  however  anything 
else  of  Gerard's  in  the  Magd.  MS.  (which  the  compiler  has  seen), 
and  the  short  piece  which  has  been  printed  is  written  at  the  end 
of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  on  the  same  page  with  it,  and 
preceding  its  copious  index."  (See  Macray's  Manual  of  British 
Historians.)     Of  Gerard's   date   and  life   nothing   whatever  is 
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known.  ^^  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  book  De  Gestia  Britonum, 
and  another  De  Oestis  Regum  WeaUSaoconum^  which  are  referred 
to  three  times  by  Th.  Rudbum  in  his  History  of  Winchester.  Thin 
also  mentions  him  in  his  catalogue  of  historians  in  Holinshed, 
p.  1590."  This  piece,  whenever  written  and  by  whomsoever, 
describes  the  famous  fight  with  Colbrand  much  as  the  Folio  MS. 
version  narrates  it  An  entry  in  the  Registry  of  the  priory  at 
Winchester,  quoted  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry^ 
tells  us  that  when  Adam  de  Orleten,  bishop  of  Winchester,  visited 
his  cathedral  priory  of  St  Swithin  in  that  city,  "  Cantabat  jocu- 
lator  quidam,  nomine  Herebertus,  Canticxira  Colbrandi,  Decnon 
gcstum  Emme  regine,  a  judicio  ignis  liberate  in  aula  prioris." 
The  first  certain  historical  mention  of  the  great  Saxon  champion 
is  to  be  found,  as  Ritson  points  out,  in  the  Robert  de  Brunne's 
translation  with  additions,  made  circ.  1338,  of  Peter  Langtoft's 
Chronicle,  written  circ  1308. 

That  vas  Guy  of  Warwik,  as  the  boke  sais. 
There  he  slonh  Colbrant  with  hache  Daneis. 

The  story  of  Guy's  abnegation  of  his  wife,  and  his  lonely  uncom- 
forted  end  in  the  cell  he  had  hewn  for  himself,  is  told  in  chapter 
clxxii.  of  the  Gesta  Romanorurtiy  compiled  in  all  probability 
about  the  same  time  with  Langtofl's  Chronicle.  This  compilatioo, 
made  to  serve  mediaeval  preachers  for  purposes  of  illustratioD, 
naturally  took  that  part  of  the  story  that  exemplified  their 
favourite  teachings.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same,  the  fourteenth 
century,  Henry  Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester,  in  his  Chronican 
tU  Eventibus  Anglioe  ah  anno  950  ad  1 395,  recounted  the  old 
tale  at  full  length.  He  introduces  it  with  a  sort  of  apology. 
**  Set  quia  historia  dicti  Guidonis,"  he  writes,  **  cunctis  seculis 
laudabili  memoria  commendanda  est,  in  presenti  historia  immiscerc 
curavi."  Then  he  relates,  with  circumstances,  how  "  Olavus  rex 
Dacia%''  "Golanus  rex  Norwegiae,"  and  **dux  Xeustria*,"  invailetl 
England  and  besieged  King  Athelstan  for  a  space  of  two  ycim 
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in  Winchester.  They  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  expe- 
dition a  vast  Saracen^  ^^de  Africa  quendam  gigantem,  Colebrandum 
nomine,  qui  eo  tempore  fortissimus  et  elegantissimus  reputabatur 
in  orbe,"  described  subsequently  as  "  diabolicse  staturse/'  and  by 
Gruy  when  he  stands  face  to  face  with  him  as  "non  homo,  immo 
potius  spiritus  diaboli  in  effigie  hominis  latens."  Eventually  a 
truce,  '^  treuga,"  was  agreed  to,  and  the  determining  of  the  war 
by  a  single  combat.  But  there  seemed  scant  hope  of  finding  a 
match  for  Colebrand,  who  was  of  course  put  forward  to  maintain 
the  Scandinavian  cause.  Then  follows,  as  in  **  Guy  &  Colbrand,'* 
an  account  of  the  vision  that  appeared  to  the  perplexed  King 
Athelstan,  and  how,  obeying  it,  and  posting  himself  <^  ad  altam 
primam  "  at  one  of  the  city's  gates,  he  saw  amongst  the  entering 
crowd  ^^  virum  elegantem  cursantem,  de  una  sclauma  alba  vestitum, 
et  unum  sertum  de  albis  rosis  in  capite  tectum,  fustemque  grandem 
in  manu  ferentem ;  set  multum  erat  debilitatus  et  discoloratus 
anxietateque  minoratus,  eo  quod  nudipes  laboravit,  barbamque 
prolixam  habuit.**  This  wild  woe-begone  figure  was  Guy — Guy 
in  deep  distress  for  his  sins,  and  caring  only  to  escape  from  hos- 
pitalities to  pray  for  indulgence  and  pardon.  But  he  is  moved 
at  last  to  undertake  the  combat  with  the  giant.  "  Fecit  se  armari 
de  melioribus  armaturis  regis,  et  cinxit  se  gladio  Constantini  [the 
sword  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  the  spear  of  Charlemagne 
were  among  the  presents  given  to  Athelstan  by  Hugh,  Duke  of 
the  Franks]  lanceamque  sancti  Mauricii  in  manu  tulit."  Then 
the  fight  is  described  with  extreme  minuteness.  Colbrand  seems 
overpowering  till  Guy  cuts  oflF  his  sword-arm;  "Quod  Dani 
videntes,  multum  ex  hoc  contabuerunt,  et  Deos  suos  in  Colu- 
brandi  adjutorum  cum  ejulatu  magno  invocare  coeperunt."  And 
then  comes  the  final  scene  in  the  hero's  life. 

In  1410,  as  Dugdale  (Baron.  L  243)  relates  on  the  authority 
of  Rous,  to  whom  we  shall  come  presently,  Guy's  fame  was  well 
spread  abroad  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  Soldau's  lieutenant  hearing 
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that  Lord  Beauchamp,  then  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land,  ^  wai 
descended  from  the  £euiious  Guy  of  Warwick,  whose  story  they 
had  in  book^  pf  their  own  language,  invited  him  to  his  palace ; 
and  royally  feasting  him  presented  him  with  three  precious  stones 
of  great  value,  besides  divers  cloaths  of  silk  and  gold  given  to  hit 
servants.'^  The  history  of  Sir  Guy,  as  Percy  points  out  {ReUques^ 
voL  lii.),  *^  IB  alluded  to  in  the  old  Spanish  romance, '  Tiraote 
el  bianco '  which,  it  is  believed,  was  written  not  long  after  the 
year  1430,"  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Badburn, 
who  has  been  mentioned  above  in  a  quotation,  a  Benedictiae 
of  Winchester,  called  Junior  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
chronicler  of  th^  same  name  who  died  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in 
1441,  gives  some  account  of  the  great  combat.  Leland  in  his 
CoUectaneOf  foL  595,  quotes  '^  ex  chronicis  Thomae  Budboume 
monachi  WintonensiB "  this  amongst  other  passages :  **  Tertio 
Ethelstani  anno,  duellum  inter  Colbrondum  Danum  &  Guidonem 
comitem  de  Warwik,  extra  borealem  civitatis  WintoniensLs  pla- 
gam,  in  loco  qui  modo  Hidemede,  olim  Denmarsch  appellatus  est, 
prope  monasterium  de  Hida.  Insignum  vero  victoria  servatur 
sica  praedicti  Colbronde  gigantis,  cumqua  truncatum  erat ;  caput 
ejus  a  Guidone  comite  de  Warwik  in  eccL  cathedrali  Wint(»u£ 
usque  in  hodiemum  diem.'  Budboume  describes  the  fight  more 
fully  in  his  Historia  Major  WinUmensis  {apud  Wharton's  AvgKa 
Sacra),  There  the  "Bex  Dacorum"  is  "  Anelaf;"  the  scene  of 
the  combat  is  Hyde  Mede ;  the  *^  gigas  "  is  ^'  mirae  longitudinis, 
invisus,  inhumanus  ac  non  malae  meditationis  ignarus."  Lydgate, 
contemporary  with  Budboume,  versified  the  above-mentioned  HU- 
tai*ia  Guidonia  de  Wernnjhe  just  as  Samuel  Bowland,  something 
more  than  a  century  after  him,  retold  the  conflict  of  Guy  with 
Amaranth  in  the  form  given  in  this  volume.  Lydgate's  work, 
never  yet  printed,  is  preserved  among  the  Bodleian  MSS.  and 

*  '*  This    histon*   remained    io    rude      transept    of   the   cathedral  till  vitlxin 
paintiiig  against  Uio  walls  of  the  north      my  memory.''    WaitoD.  H.  £.  P. 
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in  Harl.  MS.  7333  f.  35.  b.^  Bevised  bj  one  Lane,  it  was 
licensed  to  be  printed  in  1617  (Harl.  MSS.  5243),^  but  the  licence 
seems  never  to  have  been  acted  upon.  Later  on,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century^  John  Rous,  appointed  priest,  or  one 
of  the  two  priests,  at  the  chapel  at  Gu/s  Cliff  near  Warwick 
(erected,  with  a  statue  of  Guy,  by  Eichard  Beauchamp  in  1422), 
*'  labored  and  finished  "  a  ^^  roll "  (now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  numbered  839)  containing  a  biography  of  him  in  whose 
honour  he  held  his  office,  for  whose  soul  he  offered  daily  prayers. 
Dugdale  pronounces  him  **  a  diligent  searcher  after  antiquities, 
and  especially  of  this  county,"  and  one  that  *'  hath  left  behind 
him  divers  notable  things,  industriously  gathered  firom  many 
choice  manuscripts,  whereof  he  had  perusal  in  sundry  monastries 
in  England  and  Wales,  which  now,  through  the  fatal  subversion 
of  those  houses,  are  for  the  most  part  perisht'*  Bous  narrates  as 
sober  tB^cts  the  story  of  the  romance : 

Dame  Felys,  daughter  and  heireto  Erie  Eohand,  for  her  beauty  called 
Pelyle  belle,  or  Felys  the  fayre  by  true  enheritance,  was  conntcsse 
of  Warwyke,  and  lady  and  wyfe  to  the  most  victorionse  Knight,  Sir 
Guy,  to  whome  in  his  woinge  tyme  she  made  greate  straungenes,  and 
caused  him  for  her  sake,  to  put  himself  in  meny  greate  distresse,  dangers 
and  peril]  8 ;  but  when  they  wer  wedded  and  bfL  but  a  litlo  season 
togither,  he  departed  from  her  to  her  greate  hevynes,  and  never  ¥raB 
conversaunt  with  her  after,  to  her  vnderstandinge ;  and  all  the  while  she 
kept  her  cleane  and  trew  lady  and  wyf  to  him,  devout  to  godwai'd,  and 
by  way  of  Almes,  greately  helpinge  them  that  wer  in  pooro  estate.  Sir 
Gy  of  Warwyke,flower  and  honor  of  Knighthode,  sonne  to  Sir  Seyward, 
baron  of  Walingforde,  and  his  lady  and  wyfe  Dame  Sabyn,  a  florontyne 
in  Italy  of  the  noble  bloode  of  the  contrey,  translate  from  Italy  vnto 
this  lande,  as  Dame  Genches,  Saynt  Martyns  sister,  homo  in  Greke 
lande,  was  maryed  here,  and  had  in  this  londe  noble  Saynct  Patryke, 
that  converted  Irelande  to  the  Christian  faythe.  This  worshipfull 
Knight  Sir  Gy,  in  his  actes  of  warro  ever  consydered  what  parties  had 
wronge,  and  thei*to  wold  he  draw,  by  which  doinge  his  loos  sprcd  so 

*  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  thii  Introduction. 
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farro  that  he  was  called  the  worthiest  Knight  lyvingc  in  his  dayes. 
Then  his  most  speciall  and  chief  Lady  that  he  had  sette  his  hart  of 
most,  Dame  Felys,  applied  to  his  will  and  was  wedded  to  him.  Tlus 
noble  warryor  Sir  Gj,  after  his  manage  consideringe  [what]  he  hsd 
don  for  a  womans  sake,  thought  to  besset  the  other  part  of  his  lyf 
for  Gk>ddes  sake,  departed  from  his  lady  in  pilgrymeweede  as  hir 
shewys,  which  rayment  he  kept  to  his  lyves  ende,  and  did  menyig^reato 
battells,  of  the  which  the  last  was  the  victory  of  Collmnid  it 
Winchester  by  the  waminge  of  an  angell.  And  from  thence,  ynknoweD 
savinge  to  the  Kinge  only,  come  to  Warwyke,  received  as  a  pilgiyme 
of  his  owne  lady,  and  by  her  leave  at  his  abydinge  at  GSibclif^  and  hii 
livery  by  his  page  dayly  sett  at  the  Castell.  And  two  dajes  afore  hid 
deathc,  an  angell  enformed  of  his  passage  onto  of  this  world,  and  of  his 
ladycs  the  day  fourtnight  after  him.  And  at  Gibclyf  wer  they  bothe 
buryed,  for  ther  cowld  no  man  fro  thence  Remofe  him  till  his  swon 
brother  com,  S'  Tyrry,  w***  whome  he  was  translate  withont  lett.  And 
;i  to  this  day  Qod  for  her  sake,  to  tho  that  devoutely  seeke  him  for  hni 

S  sakes,  with  other  Grenis  as  by  miracle  seen  remedied.   And  in  remem- 

I  brance  of  his  habit  it  wer  full  convenient  yoQ  y^  it  pleased  som  good 

lord  or  lady  to  fynde  in  the  same  place  ij.  poore  men  that  cowde  help 
a  priest  to  singe,  one  of  tbeim  to  be  ther  continually  present,  wearinge 
his  pilgrime  habyte,  and  to  shew  folke  the  place ;  and  their  habitacioxi 
might  be  full  well  sett  over  his  cave  in  the  rocke. 


^ 


The  story  of  Sir  Guy  then  had  evidently  long  before  Sous^fl 
time  found  a  local  habitation,  both  at  Warwick  and  at  Winchester. 
Leland,  in  his  Itineraiy,  says  of  Gibclife  or  GuycliflFe :  "  Ould 
Fame  remaineth  with  the  People  there  that  Guido  Earl  ol 
Warwike  in  King  Athelston's  Dayes  . .  .  lived  in  this  place  like  a 
Heremite,  unkuowen  to  his  wife  Felice,  untill  at  the  Article  of  hia 
Death  he  shewed  what  he  was.  •  •  •  Here  is  a  house  of  Pleasure,  a 
Place  meet  for  the  Muses.  There  is  sylence,  a  praty  Wood,  antra 
in  vivo  sdocOy  the  Kiver  rowling  over  the  stones  with  a  pratj 
noyse,  nemusculum  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  liquidi  et  gemmeij 
prata  florida,  antra  muscosa,  rivi  leves  et  per  saxa  discursus, 
necnon  solitudo  et  quies  multis  amicissima."  The  heart  of  the 
antiquary  warms  towards  the  lovely  spot. 

Such  are  the  authorities,  if  the  word  may  be  used  in  this  case, 
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for  the  legend.  At  any  rate,  they  may  serve  to  show  how 
old  it  is,  and  how  widely  and  generally  popular  it  was. 
In  the  Elizabethan  literature  allusions  to  it  abound,  though, 
strangely  enough,  not  one  occurs  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
familiar  as  he  must  have  been  with  it  and  the  locality  to  which 
the  more  touching  part  is  attached.  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry  (1589),  speaks  of  "  places  of  assembly  where  the  company 
shall  be  desirous  to  hear  of  old  adventures  and  valiances  of  noble 
knights  in  times  past,  as  are  those  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  round  table — Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
and  others  like."  In  Dr.  King's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Chappell),  "  It  is  the  negligence  of  our  ballad  singers," 
a  Grhost  remarks,  'Hhat  makes  us  to  be  talked  of  less  than 
others ;  for  who  almost  besides  St.  George,  King  Arthur,  Bevis, 
Guy  and  Hickathrift,  are  in  the  chronicles  ?  "  The  Little  French 
Lawyer  in  Fletcher's  play  of  the  name,  and  Old  Master  Merry- 
thought in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  sing  snatches  of 
the  Legend.    Corbet  in  his  Iter  Boreale  wishes, 

May  aU  the  balladfl  be  called  in  &  dye, 
Wliich  sing  the  warn  of  Colebrand  &  Sir  Gnj. 

Butler  tells  us  of  Talgol,  one  of  Hudibras'  supporters  (who, 
according  to  L'Estrange,  represented  a  certain  Newgate  Market 
butcher). 

He  many  a  boar  &  huge  dnn-cow 
Did,  like  another  Gny,  overthrow ; 
But  Guy  with  him  in  fight  compared 
Had  like  the  boar  or  dun-cow  far^d. 

Such  has  been  the  popularity  of  this  story.  The  oldest  literary 
form  of  it  preserved  to  us  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  Anglo-Norman 
romance,  composed  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  founded  on  songs  and  traditions  that  were  then 
commonly  in  vogue  in  the  country,  that  had  then  already  been 
so  for  many  a  generation.  These  were  dressed  and  decorated 
by  the   romance-writer   according  to   the   fashion  of  his  age ; 
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the  old  Saxon  bero  tnnsfonned  ^to  a  Norman  knight^  dis- 
patched to  the  crusades^  oonducted  from  toamament  to  tounift- 
ment  thronghout  Europe,  and  carried  through  all  the  advaitora 
proper  for  a  hero  of  chivalry.  One  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  romance  is  its  monastic  feeling,  which,  indeed,  is  so 
strong  that  one  may  well  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  nK»L 
A  terrible  remorse  seises  Guy  at  last  for  all  the  blood  he  has 
shed,  and  his  love  for  the  woman  who  has  incited  him  to  his 
blood-shedding  career  passes  away.  Is  this  penitential  element 
part  of  the  original  tale  ?  Was  this  sung  of  by  old  pre-Norman 
gleemen  ?  Or  is  it  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  translator  and 
editor  of  the  thirteenth  century  ?  Probably  so.  In  the  old  Saxon 
poetry,  so  fieur  as  is  known,  women  occupy  but  an  unimportant 
place.  Neither  there,  nor  indeed  in  the  life  whidi  that  poetry 
reflects,  do  they  *^  rain  influence  and  adjudge  the  (wise."  M<»e- 
over,  one  can  well  conceive  such  an  addition  being  made  to  the 
story  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of  a  great  monastic 
revival — a  period  of  much  doubt  as  to  matrimony,  an  uneasj 
suspicion  prevailing  that  it  was  an  indulgence  which  the  truly 
pious  man  would  scarcely  allow  himsel£  Such  a  suspicion  enters 
the  soul  of  Guy,  when  at  last,  after  waiting  and  longing  and 
serving  so  long,  he  is  at  last  crowned  with  the  happiness  of  his 
heart ;  he  resolves  to  abandon  the  treasure  gained.  How  noble 
and  devout  such  an  abandonment  was  held  to  be  by  the  medieval 
monks  may  be  seen  from  endless  instances,  notably  frx)m  the 
story  of  Saint  Alexios,  of  whom  Alban  Butler  thus  writes ' : 

Having,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  parents,  married  a  rich 
and  virtaons  lady,  he  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  making  use  of 
the  liberty  which  the  laws  of  (jod  and  his  chmt^  give  a  person  b^ore 
the  marriage  be  consummated,  of  preferring  a  more  perfect  state, 
secretely  withdrew,  in  order  to  break  all  the  ties  which  held  him  in 
this  world.     In  disguise  he  travelled  into  a  different  country,  em- 

*  See  Appendix  tt  the  end  of  this  Introdnctioii. 
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braced  extireme  poveHy,  and  resided  in  a  bnt  adjoining  to  a  cborch 
dedicated  to  tbe  Mother  of  Ood.  Being  after  some  time  there  dis- 
coTered  to  be  a  stranger  of  distinction,  he  returned  borne,  and  being 
reHered  as  a  poor  pilgrim,  liyed  some  time  unknown  in  his  father's 
bouBe,  bearing  the  contumely  and  ill-treatment  of  the  servants  with 
inyincible  patience  and  silence.  A  little  before  he  died  he  by  a  letter 
disoorered  himself  to  his  parents. 

Q-uy's  wife-desertion  then,  and  his  severe  adceticidm,  may  be 
later  additions  to  his  original  story,  ^ere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  that  original  story  belongs  to  a  remote  age, — ^posribly,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  an  age  anterior  even  to  that  assigned  to  it  in 
the  romance — the  age  of  Athelstan.  With  this  age  of  Athelstan 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  from  a  very  early  time. 
There  is  no  kind  of  historical  basis  fot  it  in  what  records  we  have 
of  that  age.  There  wad  certainly  a  great  Northern  invasion  in 
the  reign  of  Athelstan.  Northumbria,  lately  annexed  by  him, 
allied  itself  with  Scots,  Danes,  Welsh,  and  essnyed  to  recover  its 
independence.  '*They  fought  with  Athelstan,*'  writes  Milton, 
•'iat  a  place  called  Wenduse  [which  might  eiusily  have  been 
confounded  vrith  Wynton] ;  others  term  it  Brununbury,  others 
[as  William  of  Malmesbxuy]  Bnmeford;  which  Ingulgh  [who 
calls  it  Brunford]  places  beyond  Humber ;  Camden  in  Olendale 
of  Northumberland  on  the  Scottish  borders — the  bloodiest  fight, 
jHty  authors,  that  ever  this  island  saw."  Ellis  suggests  that  Guy 
— he  should  say  Egil — may  be  identical  with  one  Egils, ''  who  did 
in  fact  contribute  very  materially  "  to  the  victory.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  legend  must  be  rather  Scandinavian  than  Saxon ;  for  this 
Egil  was  a  northern  viking  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Athelstan.  But, 
indeed,  if  the  legend  be  an  old  Saxon  one,  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  its  later  connection  with  the  reign  of 
Athelstan.  That  was  the  most  glorious  reign  in  the  history  of 
Saxon  England.  Athelstan  reaped  the  rich  fruits  of  his  illustrious 
grandfather's  wisdom  and  policy.  He  was  enabled  to  consolidate 
the  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  its  unity  unimpaired.    At  home 
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and  abroad  his  name  was  known  and  feared.  His  crowniog 
victoiy  at  Bninanburgli  produced  a  profound  impression.  Etoi 
the  Saxon  imagination  was  stirred  by  such  power  and  glory. 
*^  To  describe  his  famous  fight,"  says  Milton,  ^^  the  Saxon  <tn«»^h'rf, 
wont  to  be  sober  and  succinct,  whether  the  same  or  another  writer, 
now  labouring  under  the  weight  of  lus  argument  and  overcharged, 
runs  on  a  sudden  into  such  extravagant  fancies  and  metaphors  as 
bear  him  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  being  understood."  Strangely 
enough,  the  great  poet  did  not  recognise  in  the  passage  he  thus 
characterises  the  work  of  an  older  bard ;  for  it  is  in  £ELct  one  of 
the  few  Saxon  poems  that  survive.  There  are  many  signs  of  t 
rich  ballad  literature,  besides  that  spirited  piece,  appertainiug 
to  this  great  monarch's  reign.  There  is  the  story  of  Analaf 
belonging  to  that  same  battle,  which  is  evidently  taken  by 
Malmesbury  from  some  old  ballad.  Then  there  are  the  stories  of 
the  King's  mother's  dream,  and  of  his  brother  Edwin^  punish- 
ment for  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  him^  both  which 
that  chronicler  confessedly  found  in  old  ballads.  Naturally 
enough,  the  story  too  of  the  great  combat  with  the  giant  was 
attached  to  his  reign ;  for  legends  attract  each  other,  so  to  speaL 
The  name  given  in  later  times  to  the  national  combatant  was 
Guy. 

Other  romances  in  course  of  time  grew  around  that  of  Guy, 
treating  of  his  son  Ruisbum,  of  his  tutor  Heraud  and  his  son. 
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■  )»e  ermyte  with  Innn  litil  spue  By  an  Aungel  his  spirit  to  conreje 

,                                     By  dcthtf  is  past  )>e  Ende  of  his  labouro  AiStir  his  bodyly  BesolydooJie 

'                                     A  flip  whome  Gay  was  |>er  successouro  For  his  merits  to  ►*  hevenely  mansvoune 

Space  of  twoo  yer^  by  grace  of  crist  >an  in  alle  haste  he  sent  his  weidjtg 

Ihesu  Byng 

Dauntyng  his  fleshe  by  penaonce  and  Vn  to  his  wyffof  trewe  Affeccioiuie 

Kygour  Prayd  her  to  come  |  And  beo  at  his  eooding 
Ay  more  and  more  encrcssjmg  in  vertev  •[  That  she  sholde  doone  [>cre  hir  htfjv 

^  Ood  made  him  kuowo  >*  dayo  [>*  he  core 

shold  dyco  As  by  A  manor  wyflBy  delig(>nse 

|>orowc  his  gracious  vcsitaciouno  In  haste  to  ordeyne  for  his  Cepolturp 
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Doo  ^ret  cofite  no  with  no  grete 

mce 

Mtad  hir  til  sheo  cam  in  prosonce 

^  G-uy  lay  dfdly  pale  of  face 

ynt  with    teeres    knelyng    with 

ITBDOO 

3  body  FeJyce  did  ther  inbrace 

stable  &  Famouse  worthi  knyght 

w  to  sayne  bi  his  messagior 

ke  place  to  borye  hym  anoono 

It 

thftt  he  lay  to  fore  in  A  smal 


this  doe  trewly  hir  deveyre 
her  selfb  dysposyfi  and  provide 
le  dayes  Folowyng  >e  same  ^ere 
be  buried  )>ere  by  Gnyes  syde 
ly  wyf  of  al  this  toke  good  hede 
M  he  badde  and  liste  no  longer 
I 

ie  hir  selfe  of  wyffly  womanhede 
lo^  firome  his  desire  to 


Al  haste  for  >e  ordenarye 
oeopied  in  |>at  dyosyse 
18   not    fonnde   in    oon^   poynt 
raiye 

^yng   tacomplyshe  /  as  ye  have 
B  devise 

\£  Hb  cronicle  /For  to  conclude 
Ebraqnyes  old  &  yoonge  of  age 
rte  folice  cam  grete  multitude 
rete  devocioune  vn  to  J>at  her- 

A  pxynse  with  al  ];>e  surplusage 
cehyfi  vppe/andleydehim  in  his 

Id  of  god  be  marcyal  enrage 
;  H  Danys  ]na  Begioune  to  sane 
lowle  I  troste  restight  nowe  in 


W»tA  holy  Spiretis  Above  ^  Firmament 
Felice  his  wyf  callyng  to  her  momorye 
|>e  daye  gane  neghe  of  her  enterrement 
To  feme  provided  in  her  testament 
Keynbome  |>eire  heyre/ioustely  to  suocede 
By  title  of  hir  and  IvneaUtf  discent 
|>eorldame  of  warwike  trewly  to  possede 
%\>e  stok  descendyng  doune  by  pe  pee 

dugree 
To  Guy  his  &dir  by  title  of  manage 
Afitir  whos  dethe/of  lawe  and  equyte 
Reynbome  to  entre  in  to  his  Entage 
Gleimeyng  his  Ryght/his  moder  of  good 

age 
Ha)>e  yolde   hir  dette  by  dethe  vnto 

nature 
By  side  her  lorde  in  >at  Ermitage 
Wiche    eonded    feyre    was   made    hir 

Sepulture 
%FoT  to  auctorise  better  ^s  matere 
Whos  translacionn  Bhewe)>e  >e  sentence 
Oote  of  la^e  made  by  ^  (>onniculier  | 
Gallid  of  olde  Gyrard  Gronnbyence 
Wiche  whilomtf  wrot  with  gret  deligence 
Dedis  of  hem  in  westesex  crowned  kynges 
Gretly  comendyng    for   kneyghtly  ex- 
cellence 
Guy  of   werrcwike    in    heos    famouse 

wreytingiff 
^Of  whos  nobelesse  ful  gret  hede  he  toke 
His  kneyghtly  fame  to  putten  in  Be- 

memberavnse 
)>e  elevent)>e  chapitre/of  his  historialboke 
)>e  parfite  lyf  \>e  vertnouse  gouemaunce 
His  wilfulle  pouertee/harde  ligginge  and 

penaunce 
Al  sent  to  me  in  Englishe  to  translate 
If  owght  be  wrong  in  metre  or  substance 
Put  al  ]>e  wyte/fSor  dulnesse  o&  lydegate 
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beroical  knightes,  and  illustrious 
lies,  both  in  Gonrt,  and  Countrie 
viitowe,  love,  bewtie,  chivalrie, 
iwee,  bowntie :  &  of  other  com- 
Ate  departmentes  most  eminent 
I  honorabl,  John  Lane  in  all 
ie  wisheth  gratious  perfection  to 
citie  eternal. 

ly  before  all  your  secular  affiiires, 
fe  to  aceepte,  to  jour  recreations 
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the  pleasant  historie  of  this  vertuous 
paire  instanced  in  the  most  noble  pair  of 
frendos,  and  lovers,  the  Ladie  Felis,  and 
hnr  exemplarie  sparck  of  christian  honor, 
Sir  Gwy  Earle  of  Warwick,  sumaraed 
the  heremite;  reckoned  for  more  then 
tvoc  hundred  veeres  togeather,  the  last  of 
the  Nine  worthies:  all^itin  thatheroical 
ranck,  hee  standeth  indignified,  or  ne- 
glected, but  without  anie  known  cause, 
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by  some   forane  hennltes,  for  theize 
l5iike  Gbthfreycs  sake,  wheareof  ez^ostn- 
lation  is  made  after  a  modest  fasshion  in 
this  Poem.    His  deedes  haye  lately  bin 
renewed  in  verse,  and  published  in  a  litle 
tmct ;  neTerthelesfor  brevitie  sake,  (as  it 
aeemeth)  it  omitteth  much  of  the  original 
historie,  left  vnto  tb  by  all  the  ancient 
English  poetes :  whose  historie  I  take  to 
beo  meeny  cnglish,  and  not  delt  withall 
by  anie  stranngers,  (vnlesse  by  Ariosto) 
as  kinge  Artors  hath  bin  by  the  lulien 
Bocas,  in  honorable  manner,  and  by  some 
Frencli,  and  Spanish,  as  it  is  report4'd. 
But  all  onr  ancient£f,  fidlinse  in  love  with 
the  Iiigh-pitchd  vertew,  w^h  our  noble 
Guyon  bore  in  martial  prowes,  have  in 
divers  successive  ages,  as  Poetes  his- 
torical, rcillustrated  the  same;  as  well 
is  observed  by  oar  learned,  and  fiirthest 
traveilod  antiquarie  M'  Camden,  whoe 
with    approved    poetical    iudfment,   of 
givinee  discreet  accompte  to  the  Muses, 
calleth  him  Guidonem  warwicensem  de- 
eantatum  ilium  horoem.    And  him  have 
they  Bunge  in  deed  into  the  fabrick  of 
Bownd  poetrie,  although  in  termos  obso- 
lete ;  the  wAich,  posteritie  maio  againe, 
and  againe,  (as  listeth  Poetes)  refine,  in 
lines  more  polite,  aocordinge  as  our  lan- 
guage is  become  refined,  and  more  copious, 
equal  (at  the  least)  to  anie  circumstant 
vulgar:    as  with   reason,  and   learned 
demonstration,  is  wittnessed  by  our  noble, 
and  highlio  ingenious  knight  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,   but  in   sublimitie  of  conceipt, 
cann   passe  them  never,  for  that  they 
(dfalinge  in  own  loomes  as  poets  hi^t(>ri- 
cal)  have  ever  since,  built  on  the  same 
mtKlel,  either  expressely,  or  transposedly, 
"which  also  is  punctualy.     It  beinge  by 
them  ideal ie  layd,  after  the  laudabl,  & 
lawfoll  manner  of  poetical  fiction,  doo 
serve    out  Guions  trewc  real  historie, 
vnder  the  signature  of  Misterie ;  wAich 
hath  to  drawe  with  it  Allusion,  Circum- 
stance, Discourse,  Speculation,  Sentence, 
Immitation :  all  sommd  vp  in  these  twoe 
vz  Invention,  Demonstration  .  as  well 
knoweth  the  Classis  of  poetes  laureat,  to 
whome  I  produce  Chancers  tale  by  the 
Squicr,  never  yet  told  out  by  anie  in  the 
same  straine ;  the  which  formes,  I  also 
in  this  poem  shall,  and  in  my  poetical 
visions,  first  and  second  partes,  and  in 
my  Twelue  moncthes  obsen^e,  and  ex- 
emplifye  ,  the  name  Povta,  being  derived 


of  woit^,  aignifieth  to  main  u  amkfl 

howbeeit  to  defilne  the  art  it  selie  it  all  i 

hard,  as  to  doe  it  indeede,  but  not  to  di 

it  rightly  I  cannever  define  yt  fovDii^ 

Ko  though  her  practise  doe  thus  eita 

yt :  vz  Primo,  into  the  Satyrial,  wkk 

proveth   so   ofiTenaive    to    the  mctiffii 

wheare  yt  oonfineth!  as  that  her  1m 

cannever  beare  half  the  enimiea  ibea  1 

getteth  to  her  self.    Secundo,  it  aaie  1 

Liid  in  y  Lyrical  wAich  hath  to  pni 

or  despraise;   which  satisfyetii  not  tl 

best  wittes;   sith    flotinge  topp  of  t 

wave  for  the  gull  to  ft^  on  pt*^^*^!^ 

Tercio,  it  may  bee  carried  in  the  ka 

called  lieroical,  or  Allegorical ;  the  wkk 

(allegorical  waie  anglinge  at  the  botta 

implieth    those    other  twaine»  and  i 

notions   ells,  bcinge   exercised  in  sa 

difft^rent  descant,  and  varietie  of  iw 

in  kind,  as  discreete  art  findethmostea 

eruent  to  the  muse :  ia  thearefon  bo 

at'lightfuU  to    the   most    iudiciooa,  ) 

having  in  yt  an  heroical  powr  of  ealU^ 

the  highest  vnderstandingea  of  all  ofehsi 

as  namely  our  master  Ariatotel,  Ak 

ander  magnus,  Scipio    AflfrieaniH»  0 

tauius  Augustus  Ccaar,  Jaoobni  Angii 

rex,  with  manie  moe,  whoe  are  hj  i 

much  the  more  often  hononblie  remn 

bred,  as  theire  bownteous  favon  to  tl 

ingenious  in  this  faculty,  have  bin  ih0v« 

and  theire  own  iudicious  dexferitiei  is 

abowndpd,  but  is  no  meate  for  pope 

peckingo    In    rimers  —  out    poetaitfl 

sith — muse-traducince, — ^witt  abiisii| 

— Poepit-missvsingePieridistca.  Inwii 

last,  szt  heroical  kind ;  Homer  besdoi 

him  selfe  to  lead  the  dawnca.     Vii| 

bla.Honed  the  riches  of  his  leanxngii 

the  same  cloth  of  arras  .  theancient  £■ 

lish  Poetes  (meanin^eallwaiesthesowi 

ones)   have  delivered  them  of  heroic 

birthos  in  this  kind ;  wAich  doe  surri 

of  theire  cUveased  parentr#  glorie,  all 

them  addueinge  a  complete  knight,  in  t 

personations  of  two*'  in  number;  a 

maie  as  lawfuUie  bee  instaneed  in  oi 

and  all  as  well  in  twoe,  as  plftiih  l 

ingenious.    Vor  so  M'  Edm:  Speneo 

his  allegorical  dedaratoric^  f^rely  < 

clameth.     Now,  for  my  own  pait  (v» 

correction)  I  endevour  to  call  a  gew 

muster  of  all  our  noblest  Gnions  wli 

historie,  in  the  same  kind  also,  as  bel 

most  proper  for  it,  and  him ;  but  with 

derog^tinge  from  the  dHotoloiiraBfl 
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pcMto  fint  plott:  the  -which  (ro- 
uge excellent)  was  written  all- 
lee  handred  yeeres  gonn,  by  Don 
,  and  since  him,  Ly  John  Rowse  & 
iek.  But  wheare  all  they  had 
Izst  president!  is  now  by  the 
lustoriens  yerie  hard  to  prove ; 
in  our  greate  combustion  of  anti- 
ikej  soffired  shippwrack:  Not- 
idinge,  some  of  them  escaped  y* 
r,  and  are  yet  extant,  &  well 
id  by  the  singular  industries  of 
t  waie  both  studious,  and  learned : 
:  whome,  M*"  Thomas  Allen,  in 
nedst  ranckes  hath  reputation; 
U>bert  Coton  knight  his  industrie 
ind,  hath  singular  commendation. 
le  ancient  Urouoclors  wrote  of 
srson,  &  greato  prowes ;  namely, 
B  Knighton,  Thomas  Kadburu, 
I  Comubiensis,  Johannes  Strcnch, 
»  Hardinge,  Johannes  Grcsloy, 
m  Powtrel:    all  beinge   manu- 

neyer  printed,  with  many  moe, 
John  Bosse,  whoe  dilligentlie  in 
i:  the  seamths  time  colh^cted 
I  the  point  of  Gwy,  while  the 

wearo  yet  extant,  ever}'  of  thorn 
ige  his  overcomingo  of  Colbrand 
ame  conditions,  w^ich  tradition 
er  since  that  time  maintained. 
cronicorum  afiirmeth  the  same, 
at  the  second  hand,  and  with 
linge  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Vina  Comubiensis.  Yet  all  this 
itandinge!  our  valient  Guy  is  so 
late  amongstc  our  late  Cronicler.M, 
iiey  are  pleased  to  saio  Ic^se  of 
m  HanibaLs  epitaph,  amounted 
Lmonest  whome !  soin  of  oures, 
kindhe  for  tli'innocent  English 
d  that  to  this  worthies  dishonor) 
lerson  they  confcsso;  yet  after 

his  own  for  many  ages  in  his 
c  eoncesso,  woold  faino  decline 
te  of  ally*  ancient^?^,  conceminge 
iitions  of  Guyes  fightingo  the 
yt  this  kingdom,  when  hee  slowo 
I  the  AfErican  giant  challengingo 
Danes :  as  yf  Sir  Guj^i  beinge 
man  retired  to  obscuritie,  and 
<yeitaken  of  old  age;  shoold,  or 
nn  at  a  masterie  so  daungerous 
e,  w^h  hee  contemned:  and 
1  the  necessitie  of  that  occasion, 
presumptuous  kind  of  novitious 

maio  rest  assured,  that  onlie 


one  of  yonder  ancicntes,  livingo  neerec 
the  time  of  the  famous  Guy  by  some 
hundreds  of  yeeros,  will  carrie  more 
crcdite!  then  one  thowsand  such  newe, 
ofiringc  so  forwardly,  which  must  necdei^ 
bee  ignorantlie,  sith  not  haviugo  scene 
anie  of  the  manuscriptes  before  men- 
tioned.   Howbeeit,  John  Stowes  note  of 
Guy,  is  pcrfecter  then  all  the  rest  of  the 
newo.    Against  wAich  manner  of  histori- 
fyenge,  w^tch  intendoth  but  to  vox  the 
crodito    of    antiquity,    (speakinge    this 
vndor  correction,  and  without  taxingo 
the  good  endevouro  of  anie  man,  or  the 
person  it  selfe)  Pootrio  hath  to  bringe 
nor  action  of  encrochment,  for  vsurpinge 
on  her  licence  of  allusion  in  matter  of 
fact,  and  it  applicnge  to  historio  of  longe 
before  our  new  writers  times:   wAich 
manner,   scarce    is    historicum   dicendi 
genus,  but  is  goodly  to  sliowo  with  what 
eloqution  such  cndcwe  them  selves  with 
all,  aud  to  enlai^e  tomes  beyond  movinge, 
without  the  helpc  of  a  porter.    In  the 
mcane  time,  the  precise  naked  integritie 
of  the  ancientes,  gave  (with  more  brevi- 
tie)  accompt,  rath^  of  plaino  fact,  as  it 
was  indcede,  then  of  anoctod  eloquence 
pooticalie  interlined  (but  vnlawfullio)  in 
historio.     Which,  now  fluonce,  brooding 
affluence,  will  shortlio  leave  in  evidence, 
that  what  Poetrie  doth  idealie  deliver 
for  fiction!   is  trewe;    constant  truith 
standing  vp  her  perpetual  ensigne:  and 
what   this   novel  kind  of   historifienge 
affinneth  for  trcwo !  is  false,  sith  mixed. 
For,  roarek  if  thoiro  affected  insinuations 
doe    not    purptjsely   wooe  these    three 
common  concubines  Partialitie!  fearel 
flattery!    and  on  them    1)egettoth    the 
ba^stard  falsity!  a  chaungelin,  the  wA^ 
mote  these  faeries  overlive  them  selves ! 
and  the  parties  thoy  have  with  thoiro 
mowth  glewo  starched!  they  woold  not 
faile  so  to  stripp  off  theire  old   skinn, 
cast  all  thoiro  loose  haier,  and  rectifle 
thoiro  new  sett  countenaunco  att  annoth^r 
glasso;  as  that  Prot4^>U8  him  selfo  woold 
not  bee  able  to  knowe  them.     Uow  tlien 
may  such  boo  trusted  to  boo  cited  in 
other  discontrs  do    futuro?    yf  not  as 
trewly  roportingo !  as  doth  positive  divi- 
nitie  in  schooles :  with  whome,  to  growe 
to    particulars,   woold   surelie   provoke 
thoiro    passion,    but    theiro    intc^itie 
never.    On  thoth(r  side,  sownd  Poetrie 
of  the  ancient  manner,  sullreth  no  alter- 
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Ation,  bat  as  a  bcakeon,  or  land  marcke, 
stAndoth  Tp  from  ago  to  age  impfegnable, 
against  all  wittea  invectivea,  to  drive 
thom  home  to  thcire  Tocatino  caret. 
Againe,  yet  aom  others,  oontrane  to 
thallogeance  dewe  to  the  muses,  and 
thoarforo  impazdonable,  sith  blabbtnge 
theire  secret^f  left  in  tmst  without 
li^re,  mcloanlie,  (jet  as  it  weare  iocond- 
He)  dienie  Quj,  and  his  actes  to  bee  at 
all;  but  how  these  doe  better  know  it 
now!  or  whie  wee  must  take  theire 
wordes  for  anethentical,  against  the 
soberer  &  chaster  andentes,  liyinge 
noorer  that  Umo  by  many  ages !  wee  no 
more  dare  belive,  then  Uiem  selves  are 
suer  to  bee  beliyed,  recnuded,  or  ought 
esteemed,  when  they  also  have  takenn 
fiirewell  of  the  world :  though  now  soem- 
inffe  to  bee  fallen  oat  bat  with  Lidgate 
omie,  and  his  poetrie ;  doe  yet  in  effect, 
throagh  his  sides,  wwd  fbnsor  like  let 
driro  at  her,  but  not  as  Aristotels 
scholers,  naie  rather  his  masters,  in  not 
obaycnge  his  iniunction  conceminge  £e^ 
cnltie,  of  oportet  disoentem  crodere. 
Wheareas  Liagate  hath  respectivelie  fol- 
low*^ the  advise  of  the  same  Aristotl 
given  for  Poetry  szt  of  fownding  yt  on 
ann  historie,  and  the  same  determininge 
in  a  short  time:  both  wAtch  precept^, 
Lidgate  hath  dewlie  performed  in  this 
manner,  x\z  that  toachinge  time  I  Manns 
whole  lief  is  bat  short,  and  toucliinge 
traith  of  storie!  lidgate  fownd  this  of 
Guy,  first  recorded  b^  Giraldus  Coma- 
bionsis,  and  by  mame  other  croniders 
before  named.  Besides,  that  the  noblest 
Normoncs,  whoe  came  in  with  the  Con- 
quorour,  and  weare  carles  of  Warwick 
after  earle  Newbreghte,  above  six  score 
yerrcs  afler  Gay,  namely  the  familie  of 
Beauchamp,  or  nellocampe,  many  yeeres 
aftor  that ;  reioiced  to  ioine  them  selves 
to  the  mcmorie  of  such  ann  ancestor: 
and  did  not  onlio  repaire  those  mona- 
montes  woaro  fownd  of  Gay,  bat  added 
somewhat  eVies.  Thus  Lidgat  feiierlie 
discharginge  him  selfe,  leaveth  it  appa- 
rent, that  the  meere  historien,  is  of  all 
other  infeetos !  the  most  malignant  to- 
waid  the  Poet  historical;  whome  hee 
Tndcrstandeth  not:  though  him  the 
Poet  doth,  at  ann  haier,  is  thearefore  the 
most  vnfitt  to  accuse,  or  censure  the 
industrious,  in  the  same  case,  that  Prince 
Hector,  and  kingo  Artor  moie  also  beo 


doubled  of,  because  ther  likewiM  ha 
binn  poeticalie  hisUxrifiea  by  poetes  p 
soqauUnge  ideal  veritie,  as  the  histori 
pretendeth  poextive  tndtlL  Bit  m 
alas  so  sickly !  sith  tempted  bj  yod 
three  fountaine  tioabUoffe  fkirim,  d 
(as  the  world  waggeth,)  it  is  haite 
find  ann  ancient  poet  false,  thea  a  ■ 
hi&torien  trewe ;  while  hee  imTiihsifc  tl 
rancke  penn  swoLn  hnmoi;  nsiriy  dflf 
the  art  of  lefomuition :  msnisfi  1 
same  art,  wAteh  our  exoellBntily  km 
knight  Sir  Honrie  Sanjl  in  his  ami 
tions  vppon  Tacitus,  mett  stnlinge  tm 
sea  hitherwazd.  T|^pon  whose  hSd  ii 
head,  hee  scoreth  a  lecture,  whearcof  si 
is  hardlie  capable  sst  of  moie  modsif 
Weare  it  not  thearefiofre  better,  that  B 
Barckley  (the  ferriman)  bee  deft  with  i 
to  shipp  her  back  againe  f  sith  lODetl 
knowes,  trustee  her  for  stimwes;  uA 


then  thus,  through  her  envioiissiinM 
inge  the  heroes,  to  disoonrage  the  M 
wittee  of  oarEn^lishe  nat]oii,wAMliw« 
readie  to  oonuM  into  the  descfrings  as 
with  the  Greekes,  '^-^finn  and  Bnlim 
to  renewe  that  poetical  repatstian  ft  i 
herited  of  old,  but  for  this  odd  2mIu 
of  presumed-sinceaiB  wisdcn,  doi 
strikinge  with  her  ligi«»fyd  thundaiw 
the  deceased.  Whoe  in  theire  tia 
(without  comparison)  sored  on  no  ea 
tcmptible  opinion,  an  haiCninge  of  ti 
foraner,  to  detract  also.  But  if  it  shoo 
bee  imposed  on  the  meere  historicBS  ( 
well  beeseene  in  antiquities,  andgltshiii 
of  the  rsformatives  aforesaid)  to  neo 
cile  those  Poemes  of  Chaneer,  aad  Ii 
gate,  &  of  somme  other  later  Bo^ 
(even  the  best  of  that  kind,  wli 
staieth  not  yt  selfe  on  paitieulazB  oaJ 
the  wiUch  kind  waa,  is,  and  ever  wiHi 
scandalous)  to  bee  all  one  things  fs 
ously  transposed!  it  mote  chauncs 
pose  them  all  though  to  the  poet  it  li 
possible  to  give  a  tract,  wsidi  esi 
satisfy  all  men,  on  what  kinds  of  lesi 
inge  soever  they  insist!  And  tetl 
demonstrate,  how  that  a  forane  p 
(esteemed  excellent,  but  dealings  wi 
holie  scripture  in  the  Letter)  hath  fr 
trewe  poetries  waieee  (meanings  the  i 
cient)  not  a  litle  erred :  forasmudi  as  i 
well  knowen  to  the  Academick  Clsi 
Laureate,  that  not  good  verse  alone,  i 
prose  alone,  ne  store  of  similes,  or  m 
discription  with  alliuion  onlie,  and 
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w  make  poetrie  complete.  Yet 
it  it !  canD  at  the  mcMt  amount 
Sennocination,  of  prose  tnmd 
HhjiM  jt  Poetes  bee  of  xny  iurpr  I 
I  bare  not  provoked  anie  dis- 
laims  dboler,  in  thuB  showldringe 
I  weakely,  to  poetries  behoof)  for 
16  roome  for  her,  wAich  Forphirie 
olee  ooUateth  szt  habet  esse  in 
demonBtzantinm ;  and  thearfore 
,  ]mve,  is  worthie  of  own  in- 
zcpntation  as  well  now,  as  then ; 
ne  ancient  leaminge  woold  never 
)  lye,  for  donbt  of  pled^nge  the 
i^nm  risus.  Otherwise,  even 
ufl  Agrippa,  ipse  aries  (for  all 
suit  philooophick  lookes)  maie 
)  in  tma  straine,  to  sitt  beatingo 
ales  wiUiont  the  muses  gates, 
B  to  own  vanity,  Beati  qui  non 
ant.  more  mote  bee  brought  how 
wme  hiatoriens  deport  them  on 
oriooB  ostentation,  as  yf  theare 
one  to  them !  sith  vncivilie  taun- 
isereditinge,  degradinge,  and  con- 
^  deiected  poetrie  (the  ideal 
of  moral  demonstratives)  which 
a  mza  auis  in  terris,  and  knoweth 
lee  doth,  without  such  as  publish 
pnorance,  never  ingendred  in 
I :  for  Poetrie  hath  waies  by  her 
Whearfore  such  angrie  quill- 
laie,  (when  they  knowe  more) 
f  own  shame,  yf  ehee  acquitt  her 
n  beinge  either  ward !  or  tenent 


at  will  to  thom !  Howboot  love  predomi- 
natingo  with  vh,  concealoth  names,  that 
by  this  liUe  (gentlio  ment,)  they  woold 
bee  pleased  to  amend  much ;  wAsch  mure 
woold  commend  their  own  leaminge,  yf 
not  indignlie  baiting  sound  poetrie  of 
virtuous  institute;  and  thearfore  so 
much  the  more  est^semed  by  the  most 
noble,  most  honorable,  most  valient, 
wise,  and  learned,  as  thinge  (by  soiu 
maintained)  wAich  none  maie  teach  to 
other :  Least  eUes  shee  complaine  her  to 
all  her  ingenious  pupiUs,  whoe  cann 
bvto  home  yf  bytten.  I  never  had  tho 
philosophers  stone,  whearewith  to  pro- 
mise our  Guyon,  in  suche  daintio  limned 
worck,  as  Ariostoes  orlando  hath  fownd 
since  hee  camo  into  England ;  neverthe- 
los  this  meanethe  historicalie  with  the 
andentos,  to  present  Sir  Gwies  youth, 
nianwood,  ana  old  age :  his  love,  warr, 
&  mortification,  all  sommed  vp  in  his 
liefc,  and  death,  and  that  aocoroingo  to 
our  most  ancient  historiens,  poetes, 
heraltes  recordes,  publick  monumente»<, 
and  tradicion  also,  "which  somtime  is  a 
never  dienge  trewe  cronicler.  Thus  not 
havinge  whearewith  ells  to  expresse  my 
poore  service  vnto  you  then  in  this 
expense  of  times  leasure  with  takinge 
humblest  leave  doo  recommend  it  vnto 
you,  and  you  all,  to  thalmightio. 
this  of 

Yowr  verio  loving©  frcnd 
Jo:  La: 


CzB.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Lef/end- 
f.  Alexis*  father  wishes  him  to 
and  chooses  him  a  bride.  "  On  the 
edday  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
eat  pomp  and  festivity ;  but  when 
ning  came  the  bride-eroom  had 
aied,  and  they  sought  him  cvery- 
n  vain ;  and  when  mey  questioned 
!e,she  answered,  'Behold,  he  came 
chamber  and  gave  me  this  ring  of 
td  this  girdle  of  precious  stones, 
I  veil  of  purple,  and  then  he  bade 
irell,  and  I  know  not  whither  he  is 
Lnd  they  were  all  astonished ;  and 
le  returned  not,  they  gave  thcm- 
ip  to  grief:  his  mother  spread 
h  on  the  earth  and  sprinkled  it 
fis,  and  sat  down  upon  it;  and  his 


wife  took  off  her  jewels  and  bridal  robes, 
and  darkened  her  windows,  and  put  on 
widow's  attire,  weeping  continually ;  and 
Euphemian  sent  servanti*  nnd  messengers 
to  all  ]>arts  of  the  world  to  seek  his  son, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  bo  found.  In  the 
meantime,  Alexis,  after  taking  leave  of 
his  bride,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit 
of  a  pilgrim,  fled  from  his  father  s  houHo, 
and  throwiug  himself  into  a  little  boat,  ho 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  at  Ostia 
be  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Lao- 
dicea,  and  thenoe  ho  repaired  to  Edessa, 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and  dwelt  there 
in  great  poverty  and  humility,  spending 
his  days  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
poor,  aud  in  devotion  to  the  Madonna, 
until  the  people  who  beheld  his  great 
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S'ety,  cried  out  '  A  nintl'  Then  fesr- 
g  for  his  TiitQe,  he  left  that  p*aee  and 
embarked  in  a  ship  bound  for  Tarsus,  in 
order  to  pay  his  devotions  to  8t  Paul. 
But  a  great  tempest  arose,  and  after  many 
dajs  uie  ship,  instead  of  reaching  the 
desired  povC,  was  driyen  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  entered  the  port  of  Ostia. 
When  Alexis  found  himself  again  near 
his  native  home,  he  thought, '  It  is  better 
fbr  me  to  live  by  the  charity  of  my 
parents  than  to  bea  burden  to  strangers,' 
and  hoping  that  he  was  so  much  changed 
that  no  one  would  recognise  him,  he  en- 
tered the  city  of  Borne.  As  he  approached 
his  fiither^s  house,  he  saw  him  come  forth 
with  a  great  retinue  of  servants,  and  ac- 
costing  him  humbly  besought  a  comer  of 
reftige  beneath  his  roof,  and  to  cat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table ;  and 
Euphemian,  looking  on  him,  knew  nut 
that  it  was  his  son,  nevertheless  he  felt 
his  heart  moved  with  unusual  pity,  and 
granted  his  petition,  thinking  within 
himself,  '  Alas  for  my  son  Alexis !  per- 
haps ho  is  now  a  wanderer  and  poor,  even 
as  this  man.'  So  he  gave  Alexis  in  charge 
to  his  Bf^rvants,  commanding  that  he 
should  have  all  things  neecEful.  But, 
as  it  often  happens  with  rich  men  who 
have  many  servitors  and  slaves,  Euphe- 
mian was  ill  obeyed;  for,  bf'lieving  Alexis 
to  be  what  he  appeared — a  poor  ragged 
wayworn  beggar — they  gave  him  no  o£er 
lodging  than  a  hole  under  the  marble 
st^^ps  which  led  to  his  fsithor^s  door,  and 
all  who  passed  and  repassed  looked  on  his 
misery ;  and  the  Hervants,  seeing  that  he 
bore  all  uncomplaining,  mocked  at  him, 
thinking  him  an  idiot,  and  pulled  his 
matted  beard,  and  threw  dirt  on  his  head; 
but  he  endured  in  silence.  A  far  gr*^ater 
trial  was  to  witness  everj'  day  the  grief 
of  his  mother  and  wife ;  for  his  wifp,  like 
another  Rnth,  r*'fiiscd  to  go  l>aok  to  the 
house  of  her  fathers ;  an(l  often,  as  he 
lay  in  his  dark  hole  under  the  steps,  he 
heard  her  weeping  in  her  chamber  and 
crying,  '  0  my  Alexis !  whither  art  thou 


gone?  Why  hast  thou  espoused  me 
only  to  fontkke  me  ? '  And  hearing  her 
thus  tenderly  lamenting  and  upbrsidisg 
his  absence,  he  was  sorely  tempted; 
nevertheless  he  remained  steadfrit. 
Thus  many  years  paesed  away,  until  hii 
emaciated  fnmit  sunk  under  his  eafkr- 
ings,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him  thit  he 
should  die.  Then  he  pn)cured  from  s  ser- 
vant  of  the  house  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote 
a  full  account  of  all  these  thinj^  and  til 
that  had  happened  to  him  in  his  life,tDd 
put  the  letter  in  his  bosom,  expeedsg 
death.  It  happened  about  this  time,  oo 
a  certain  feast  day,  that  Pope  InnoecDt 
was  celebrating  high  mass  befofe  the 
EmDeror  Honorius  and  all  his  court,  and 
suddenly  a  voice  was  heard,  which  said, 

*  Seek  the  servant  of  God  who  is  aboot 
to  depart  from  this  b'fe,  and  who  shall 
pray  for  the  city  of  Rome.*  So  the  people 
fell  on  their  faces ;  and  another  voice  said, 

*  Where  shall  we  seek  him  ? '  And  the 
first  voice  answered,  '  In  the  hoc^  of 
Euphemian  the  patrician.'  And  Euphe- 
mian was  standing  next  to  the  emperor, 
who  said  to  him, '  What !  hast  thou  each 
a  treasure  in  thv  house,  and  ha»>t  n<it  lii- 
vulged  it?  Let  us  now  repair  thithez 
immediately.*  So  Euphemian  went  before 
to  prepare  the  way,  aiKl  as  he  approached 
his  house  a  servant  met  him,  saying, 
*The  poor  beggar  whom  thou  hast 
sheltered  has  died  within  this  hoar,  and 
we  have  laid  him  on  the  steps  before  tht 
door.*  And  Euphemian  ran  up  the  ciep-f 
and  uncovered  the  face  of  the  beggar.  acJ 
it  seemed  to  him  the  face  of  an  angel,  sacl 
a  glory  of  light  proceeded  from  it;  ant 
his  heart  melted  within  him,  and  he  fel 
on  his  knees ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  hi; 
court  came  near,  he  said,  'This  is  th* 
servant  of  God  of  whom  the  vwce  gpak* 
just  now.*  And  when  the  pope  saw  tb 
letter  which  was  in  the  dead  hand  o 
Alexis,  he  humbly  asked  him  to  delive 
it;  and  the  hand  relinquished  it  forth 
with,  and  the  chancellor  read  it  aloui 
before  all  the  aasembly." 
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who  bay* 


burnt  towen 
and  towns, 


[The  First  Part.] 

[How  Guy  ludertakes  to  fight  a  Danish  GKant.] 

When  :  meate  &  drinke  is  great  pleniye,    [pace  849]  At  feaiti 
then  lords  and  Lad jes  still  wilbe, 
&  sitt,  &  solace  lythe  ^ ; 
4    then  itt  is  time  ffor  mee  to  speake  i  teii  of 

of  keene  knights  &  kempes^  gi'^at,  warrion 

snch  carping  ffor  to  kythe,* 

how  they  hane  conquered,  for  Englands  right : 
8    with  helme  vpon  head,  with  halbert  ^  bright, 
finll  ofb  &  many  a  sithe  ^ 

they  ^  hane  bnmt  by  dale  and  downe, 

citye,  castle,  tower,  &  towno, 
12        &  made  beames  ynblythe ; 

made  Ladyes  ffor  to  weepe  with  dreery  mood, 
when  theire  ffireinds  ought  ayled  but  good, 

their  hands  ^  to  wring  and  writhe.* 
16    of  all  cronicles  ffarr  and  necro, 
were  *  any  deeds  of  armes  weero,'° 

the  most  I  prayse  Sir  Guy 

of  warwicke !    that  noble  knight 
SO    ofb  times  ffor  Englands  right 
hath  done  ffull  worthylye ; 

yett  hee  kept  itt  as  priuilye 

as  tho  itt  had  neuer  beene  hee, 
84        without  noyse  or  crye. 

&  when  he  came  oucr  tho  salt  ffomc 
ffirom  Sir  Terrey  of  Gorwaine," 


and  made 
women  wocp 
for  their 
fricnd&i 


Above  all 
heroes 


I  pnt  Ony  of 
Warwick, 


who  krpt 
secret  his 
noble  deeds 
for  England. 


\V1icn  ho 
came  back 


*  soft,  gentle. — ^P.    listen  to. — F. 

'  kcmpa,  a  soldier,  Champiop ;  kemp, 
0  contend.    Scot.  vid.  Gl.  ad  G.l). — P. 

'  A.-S.  ctfiaut  to  make  known,  relate. 
-F. 

♦  hanberk. — P. 

*  mthe,  vices  (time)  Lye;  Chaac^r. 
-P. 

•  The  Banes.— P. 


»  MS.  lands.— F.    handa.— J\ 

•  The  author  wrote  **  wry.** — Dycc. 

•  where. — P. 

"  There  is  a  tag  to  the  f. — F. 

"  Sir  Thierry  of  Gurmoise,  in  the  Af- 
fleck Romance  as  analysed  by  EIHk,  first 
Guy's  opponent,  then  the  friend  rescued 
by  him.  Soo  Ellis,  p.  204,  214,  218, 
223  (ed.  Bohn).~F. 
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Sir  Tvnjf 


he 

a  beggar, 


■Ddonlj 
enqidred 
•boot 
Warwick. 

Athelfltan 
was  then 
besieged  fai 
Winchester 


by  the 
Danish  king, 
▲Telodke, 


whose 
Giant 


aU 
armed  in 


and  had 
sworn  to 
subdue  all 
England. 


No  English 
knight  daies 
fight  him. 


Athelstan 
prays; 


GUT  AND  COLEBKAHDE. 

a  kniglit  of  maiiie  and  moode, 
28    ffor  ffeare  lest  any  one  ahold  him  know, 
he  kept  him  in  silly  beggars  rowe 
where  ener  hee  went  or  stood ; 

&  eoer  he  sperred  *  prinilicke 

33    how  they  fiared  att  warwicke, 
&  how  they  lined  there. 
King  AthelB[t]one,  the  tmth  to  say, 
att  the  towne  of  Winchester  there  he  lay 

36        With  one  soe  royall  a  fiare. 

the  King  of  Denmarke,  Anelocke,'  • 
he  into  England  brought  a  fi^ke 
of  beames  as  breeme  as  beare  ' ; 
40    &  with  him  a  Qyant  stifife  &  starke, 
a  Lodlye  deviU  out  of  Denmarke : 
such  another  yon  nener  saw  yore : 

hee  was  rayed  richlye  with  royall  plate 
44    both  legg  &  arme,  yon  may  well  wott^^ 
in  armor  bright  to  be  seene ; 

he  brought  weapon, — who  list  ffor  to  read — 

more  then  any  cart  could  lead,^ 
48        to  ding  men  downe  by-deene ; 

&  swore  othes  great  and  grim, 
that  all  England  shold  hold  of  him, 

or  he  would  kindle  their  care. 
52     then  in  England  there  was  neuer  a  knight 
that  once  with  him  durst  ffight, — 

fiull  sore  ^  he  did  them  dread,^ — 

neither  with  Auelocke  nor  Athelstone. 
56    then  our  King,  to  Christ  he  made  his  moane, 


*  i.e.  enquired. — P.  There  are  two 
Btpokcs  for  the  second  /  \n  prinilicke. — F. 

'^  Anlaf,  in  the  Affleck  MS.  The 
change  here  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
BomAnce  of  Hayelok  the  Dane.— -F. 


•  boare,  q. — P.     Bore  is  the  Wj 
word. — F.  *  wate,  weet,  q. 

•  fort^    pro    (lade,  i.e.)  load,   ^ 
hladan,  B.  Iseden. — ^P. 

•  soe  sore. — P.  *  dait,  q. 
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&  to  his  mother  bright  to  be  seene. 
then  one  Night  as  our  King  lay  in  a  vision, 
there  came  an  Angell  downe  firom  heanen 
60        to  lett  him  vnderstand  ' : 

he  sajd,  '^  rise  yp  in  the  morning  bj  prime,' 
&  goe  to  the  gates  in  a  good  time ; 
an  old  man  shall  yon  fi&nd  there, 
64    both  with  his  scripp  and  his  pike, 
as  that  hee  were  palmer  like, 
lowring  •  vnder  his  here.* 
ypon  thy  knees,  Sir  King^  looke  then  kneele  him  to, 
68    &  pray  him  the  battell  to  doe, 

ffor  his  lone  that  Marry  bore.*  " 

with  that  the  Angell  vanished  away, 
bnt  more  of  this  Oyant  I  hane  to  say. 
72        as  I  hane  heard  my  Elders  tell, 
he  was  soe  ffonle  &  soe  great  course,^ 
That  neither  might  beare  him  steed  nor  horsso ; 
men  thonght  he  came  ffi*om  hell. 

76    the[n]  bespake  a  Sqnier  prinilye : 

''  where  is  the  K^it^^t  men  call  Sir  Gny, 

some  time  ^  in  this  land  did  dwell? 
or  Sir  Arrard  ®  of  arden  alsoe  ? 
80    the  one  of  these  might  thither  goe 
the  Gyant  ffor  to  quell." 

then  bespake  him  an  Erie  in  that  while, 
&  sais,  *'  Str  Guy  is  now  in  Exile, 
84        no  man  knowes  wh[i]ther  or  where ; 

he  had  bnt  one  sonne,  &  he  hight  Bainbome  ; 
a  merchant  stold  him  ffrom  wallingford  towne, 
oner  the  seas  with  him  to  ffare ; 


•n  Angel 

oomestobim 

inaTiflton, 


andtdliUm 
to  go  early 
to  the  gatea, 
where  he'll 
find  an  old 
maniikBa 
palmer. 


HUnhemuit 
pajrto 
fight  the 
giant. 


[iMgeSM] 


(A  eqalra 


r^Sir 


■aye  Sir  Gny 


or  Sir 
Arrard  of 
Anlen 
would  fight 
him. 


<<Ahlbiit 
Ony  lain 
exile. 

Hiason 
Bainbome  is 
■tolen; 


'  him  ken  aright,  q. — P. 

'  Prime,  the  Snt  houre  of  the  day  (in 
Summer  at  fonre  a  docke,  in  Winter  at 
eight).    Cotcrave.— F. 

*  Only  luSf  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 

*hair,  q.— P.    hero  »  hair.— F. 


*  bare,  q. — P. 

*  i.e.  Corpse. — P. 

'  tine  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  Sir  Heraud,  Guy's  trusty  companion, 
then  "in  a  dnngeon  on  me  coast  of 
A&ica."    Saiis,  p.  198,  234.— F. 
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•BdhUwifB, 
FeUx, 


think!  bn, 
Onj.to 


Next 
morning, 
Athelstan 
goes  to  the 
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88    ''  the  Erie  &  the  Gonntesse  beene  both  dead, 
Dame  ffeliz  is  sore  adread 
of*  her  Lord,  Str  Gnye. 

"  her  &ther  and  mother  beene  dead  her  ffiroe ; 

92    &  soe  shee  thinkes  Sir  Gn  j  is  alsoe, 
the  flower  of  knighthood  bold.'* 
then  Earlye,  as  soone  as  itt  was  daj, 
our  King  to  the  gates  tooke  his  waj, 

96        his  fforvrard  *  flfor  to  hold. 


t 


finds  an  old 
man  in 
palmer't 
dress. 


•nd  prays 
him  to  fight 
the  giant. 


100 


right  certaine  truth  to  tell, 

he  flbund  ^  a  man  in  the  same  apparell 

as  the  Angell  before  had  him  told, 
ypon  his  knees  the  King  kneeled  him  to, 
and  prayd  him  the  battel!  doe, 

ffor  his  lone  tlmt  ludas  sold. 


A 


i 


■IJ 


-     I 


The  Palmer 
says 


he  is  too 


Athditan 
says 

God  wills 
that  he 
should  fight. 

"Then  I 

will," 

answenhe. 


Athcl£tan 


then  answered  the  Palmer  right, 
104    &  sajd,  *'  in  England  yon  hane  many  a  Knight 
the  battell  //tat  may  doe. 

I  am  brosed  in  my  body,  &  am  vnyeeld  ^ ; 

alas,  I  may  no  wepons  welde ! 
108       behold,  &  take  good  heede  ^ !  " 

onr  Kin^  sayd  the  palmer  vntill, 
"  well  I  wott  itt  is  gods  will 

yon  shold  helpo  me  in  my  need  ^ !  *' 
112    "  K  iJiat  be  soe,"  the  palmer  did  speake, 

"  by  the  might  of  Christ  I  shall  thee  wreake,^ 

if  I  had  armour  &  sheild." 

our  King  of  this  hee  was  ffiill  flaine, 
116    &  soe  were  all  his  loi'ds  certaiue. 


»  for,  q.—P' 

*  agreement:  with  the  angel? — F. 

*  MS.  feund.— F. 

*  unwielde  or  onwold,  q.  Chauc — ^F. 


^  Thon  take   good  heed    thereto,  q< 
—P. 

•  in  the  field,  q.—P. 

*  reyenge. — P. 
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to  a  Chamber  thej  cold  him  Lead ; 
thej  sought  vp  Armonr  bright  and  flOure, 
inongh  ffor  any  King  to  haue  in  store,  ^ 
120        &  they  best  they  did  him  bidd. 

but  meete  for  his  body  there  was  none, 
he  was  soe  large  of  blood  and  bone, 

the  fferssest*  tliat  ener  was  fiedd. 
124    the  day  of  battell  drew  neere  hand ; 
bat  5  dayes  before,  as  I  vnderstand, 

onr  king  was  sore  affi*ayd. 

then  bespake  the  palmer  prinilye, 
128    "  where  is  the  Kniyht  men  call  Sir  Qnye  ? 
sometimes  in  this  land  he  dyd  dwell  * ; 

once  I  see  him  beyond  the  sea ; 

his  Armonre  I  thinke  wold  seme  meo 
132        in  battell  stifflye  to  stand.'' 

the  Kiyi^  did  thereto  assent ; 

the  Km^s  messenger  to  warwicke  went, 

the  Coxmtosse  soone  he  ffound.* 
136    before  her  he  kneeled  him  on  his  knee, 

prayed  her  of  the  armor  belonged  to  Sir  Guy 

when  ho  was  a-liue  liuande.* 

shee  saught  vp  armonre  fifaire  to  bee  seene : 
140    Str  Guyes  sword  was  sharpe  &  keene, 
himselfe  was  wonnt  to  weare. 

to  the  towne  of  Winchester  they  did  itt  bring ; 

ffull  gladd  therof  then  was  the  K/w^/, 
144         &  many  that  w/th  him  there  were. 

then  the  rayed  the  palmer  anon-right 

w/th  helme  vpon  head,  with  halbert  ^  bright ; 


ofhnliliB 


>iit  nooo 
wm  fit  him, 
lie  is  80  big. 


Tbedi^of 
battle  dzawB 
near. 


The  Palmer 
snggests 
that  Guy's 
armour  will 
fit  him. 


Athelstan 
fl(md8to  the 
CounteHB  for 
it, 


and  she 
eeudsit 
back,  with 
Guy's  gword« 


They  arm 
him. 


'  to  wear,  q. — P. 

'  MS.  fferffeBt— F. 

'  he  did  dwell  in  this  land,  q. — P. 


*  £BUid,  q. — P. 

*  alive  on  ground,  q. — ^P. 

*  hauberk,  q. — ^P. 


i 
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'i 


heBMNinto, 

•ndridoi 

fortlLi 


When  he 

geUtotlie 

fleU 


Onjdie- 

monnte, 

ADdivays 
to  Christ 


to  grant  him 
strength  to 


free  England 
from  the 
Danidiyokie. 


Then  he 
qringsinto 
the  saddle, 


thej  raagbt  bim  sheild  and  speare. 
148    Then  he  lope  on  horsbacke  w/ih  good  entent,  [p,ii\] 
it  fforih  of  the  gates  then  hee  went, 

hiB  fibes  ffoT  to  fieare. 
then  al  be-spread  ^  was  the  fieild 
162    with  hehne  vpon  head,  with  shining  sheildY' 
as  breeme  '  as  any  beare.^ 

&  when  the  pahner  all  the  armes  sawe, 
he  lighted  downe,  &  list  not  lange, 
156        but  he  mad  his  prayers  arright^: 
"  Christ !  that  suffered  wounds  5, 
&  raised  Lazarus  Srom,  dath  to  lifie,^ 
to  grant  mee  speech  &  sight, — 
160    &  saued  danyell  the  Lyons  ffix)e, 
&  borrowed  ^  Susanna  out  of  woe, — 
to  grant  ys  strenght  &  might, 

"  that  I  may  England  out  of  thraldomc  bring 
164    &  not  let  vnder  ®  the  danish  Khig 
haue  litle  England  att  his  will." 

then  Without  any  stirropp  Tcramcnt 

into  the  saddle  he  sprent, 
168        &  sate  there  sadd  and  still. 


I 

'( 


andAthel- 
Stan  says 


henerer 
saw  any  one 
do  that 
except  Sir 
Guy. 


172 


our  King  said,  "  by  gods  grace 
this  riseth  ffrom  a  light  liuerucs,^ 

and  of  an  Egar  will. 
I  neuer  kneww  no  man  that  soe  cold  haue  done, 
but  old  Sir  Guy  of  warw[i]cko  townc, 

that  curteous  knight  himselfe.**^  " 


*  MS.  albe  spread. — F.  all  bespread. 
—P. 

*  With  Hauberk  glitterand  bright, 
query. — P. 

»  MS.  breeue.-F. 

*  boar,  qw. — P.  Bore  \b  the  old  word ; 
but  the  rhyme  with  feare  makes  the 
cluuige  necessary.     Seo  too  1.  39. — F. 

*  prayers  thore. — P. 


•  from  dead  on  lire,  q. — P. 

•  borrow,  ab.  A.-S.  bcorgan ;  servare, 
custodire. — ^P. 

•  delend.— P. 

'  nimbleness.    See  liucTf  toL  L  p.  17i 
L   46.      Fr.  dilivre  de  sa  permmntt  •" 
actiro  nimble  wight.     Cotgrave.— F. 
i«  himsel.    Boreal.  D.— P. 
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[The  Second  Part.] 

[How  Sir  Ony  fights  and  IdUs  the  Danish  Giant] 
The  Gyant  was  tho  ffirst  that  tooke  the  place ;    The  fool 


176        vglye  he  was,  and  ffoule  of  fface  ; 
the  danish  men  began  to  smile, 
he  wold  neither  nuine  nor  leape, 
K  parte^  but  layd  all  his  weapons  vpon  a  heape, 
&  dryd  '  himselfe  for  goile 
thai  he  might  choose  of  the  best, 
that  who-socner  with  them  hee  hitt, 
which,  warr  that  hard  while. 

184    Tnimpetts  made  steeds  to  stampe  &  stare ; 
the  King  of  denmarke,  he  was  there, 

the  Khig  of  England  alsoe. 
then  the  King  of  Denmarko  a  booko  oat  brcade,' 
188    &  sware  theron,  as  the  story  sayes,— 
behold  &  take  good  heed : — 

"  if  the  Gyant  had  the  warre,' 
of  England  he  wold  nener  clcame  more, 
192        neither  nye  nor  ffurr.*  *' 

the  kinge  of  England  was  there  alsoe ; 
the  same  othe  he  sware  alsoe, — 
behold  and  take  good  heede,^ — 

196    "if  the  pore  palmer  had  the  wore, 
of  England  he  wold  nener  claime  more, 

while  his  lifiPe  dayes  last  wold." 
&  thus  their  trothes  together  they  strakc, 
200    they  said  their  poyntment  shold  not  slake, 
nor  exile  out  off  Arr.* 


GiAntcomes, 


stands  still, 

and  tries  his 
weapons. 


King 
Avdocko 


that  if  the 

Qiantis 

beaten, 

hellneyer 

claim 

England 

again. 

Athelstan 

Bweanthat 

if 


hit  Palmer 
is  beaten 
bell  not 
claim 
England. 


'  fort*  rfr«*y.— P.    tried.— F. 
'  brcide,  braide,  arose,  &c.,  also  pulled 
out,  drew,  01.  nd  Chauc. — ^P. 
'  wi;pre  for  werrs. — P. 


*  ue.  nigh  nor  far. — ^P. 

*  corrupt. — ^P. 

*  mold,  q. — P. 
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m                     1 

TheOiftnt 

MuniUuit 

tell 

1    -     ] 

.1 1 


«  ■ 
A.: 


,1' 

1' 


kfllordrowii 
Ouy, 


■nd  cniwu 
ATelocke 
King  of 
England. 


TheOiant 
andQuj 

CTOMtOUl 

iilandin 
twobftigefl. 

OnypnthM 
hlfl  biirg*  off 


into  tho 
I* 


Mjing  that 


one  is 
enough  to 
carry  the 
Tictorfaack. 
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then  the  Gjaat  loud  did  crye : 
to  the  King  of  Denmarke  ^  these  words  aajs  hee, 
204        '^  behold  &  take  good  hcede  ! 
yonder  is  on  Land  in  the  sea ; 
firom  me  he  can-not  scape  away, 
nor  passe  my  hands  indeed ; 

808    '^  but  I  shall  either  slay  him  with  my  brand, 
or  drowne  him  in  yonder  salt  strand' 

firo  me  he  shall  not  scape  away, 
then  I  will  wi'th  my  owne  hand 
812    crowne  thee  king  of  litle  England 
ffor  ener  and  (for  ave." 

that  was  true,  as  the  Kin^  of  denmarke  thought; 
comanded  2  barges  fibrth  to  be  bronght, 
816        &  either  into  one  was  done. 

the  Gyant  was  '  the  ffirst  that  ore  did  passe. 
&  as  soone  as  hee^  to  the  Hand  come  wan, 
his  barge  there  ho  thrust  him  firom ; 

220    with  his  ffoote  &  with  his  hand 
he  thrust  his  barge  firom  the  Land, 

with  the  watter  he  lett  itt  goe, 
he  let  itt  passe  firom  him  downe  tho  streame. 
224    then  att  him  the  Oyant  wold  fireane  * 
why  he  wold  doe  soe. 

then  bcspake  tho  Palmer  anon-right, 
"  hither  wee  be  come  fibr  to  ffight 
228        till  tho  tone  of  vs  be  slaino  ; 
2  botes  brought  vs  hither, 
&  therfore  came  not  both  together, 
but  one  will  bring  vs  home.^ 


"■ 


»  MS.  Dommarke.— F. 

'  Cp.  "  then  I  was  ware  of  a  roniiig 
strand"  Eger  &  Grime,  vol.  i.  p.  360, 
1.  187.— F. 

•  It  ahouid  be  'Sir  Guy  wan.'— P. 


*  Guy.— F. 

•  freinyfraine,  intenpgnre,  Jun. — P. 
'  Percy  adds  (ngainc)    ?  Home  is  ft 

hamt, — ^F. 
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232   ''  ffor  thy  Bote  thou  hast  yonder  tyde,  [pi«eS52] 

oner  in  thy  bote  I  trust  to  ryde  ; 

&  therfore  Gy ant,  beware  !  " 
tnunpetts  blew,  &  bade  them  goe  toote, 
236    the  one  [on]  horsbacke,  the  other  on  fibote  ^ ; 
but  Guy  to  god  was  darre.^ 

SiT  Guy  weened  well  to  doo, 
he  tooke  a  strong  speare  &  rode  h[i]m  too, 
240        he  was  in  a  good  intent : 
althoe  he  rode  neuer  soe  ffast, 
his  strong  speare  on  the  Gyant  hoe  brast, 
tluit  all  to  shiners  itt  wont. 

244    &  then  Sir  Guy  anon-right 

drew  out  his  sword  that  was  soe  bright, 

thai  many  a  man  beheld, 
&  on  the  Gyant  he  smote  *  soe 
248    thut  a  quarter  of  his  sheild  fell  him  ffroe, 
euen  vntill  the  ffeild. 

the  Gyant  against  him  made  him  bowno  *  ; 
horsse  &  man  <fc  all  came  downe 
252        vpon  the  ground  *  soe  greene. 
throughout  Sir  Guyes  stcede 
the  Gyants  sword  to  the  ground  yeed  ^ ; 
such  stroakes  haue  seldome  ^  beeno  seene. 

256    then  S/r  Guy  started  on  his  feete  flfuU  tyte,* 
&  on  the  Gyant  cold  hee  smite 

as  a  man  that  had  becne  woode ; 
&  vpon  the  Gyant  he  smote  soe  ffast 
260   that  the  Gyants  strong  armour  all  to-brast ; 
there-out  sprang  the  bloode. 


The 

tnunpets 

Bound, 


and  Sir  Onj 
chargos. 


Heshiyen 
hisroearon 
the  Giant, 


draws  bia 
sword. 


and  cuts  off 
part  of  his 
shield. 


The  Giant 
knocks  Gny 
over, 


and  cnts  his 
hon«e  right 
throngb. 


Gay  cats 


throngh  the 
Giant's 
armonr, 
and  draws 
blood. 


'  There  is  a  mark  between  tlie  /  and 
0  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  deare,  q.— P.  * 

»  *Mo/r -ntbeMS.— F. 

*  ready. — P 


*  One  stroke  too  many  in  the  MS.— F. 

•  passed. — P. 

*  sold  or  soeld,  q. — P. 

•  T  iorht,  q.— P. 
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TheOUnt 
knookioff 
tlie  jewelled 
arattof 
Out's  behn, 


264 
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then  the  Gyant  hitt  Str  Guy  vpon  the  hdme ; 
abone  on  his  head  the  stroake  itt  ffell ; 

itt  was  with  stones  sett, 
itt  was  With  precyons  stones  made ; 
Sir  Guys  hehnett  neere  assnnder  jode  ^ ; 

such  stroakes  of  men  beene  drade. 


I  • 
,! 


i 


And  then 
ukslcaTo 

to  drink; 


hell  let  Guy 
do  tbeMUue. 


Ony  givee 
him  leaTe, 


the  OUnt 
drlnlu. 


sad  they 
fight  tUl 
noon. 


268   then  the  Gyant  thirsted  sore  ; 

some  of  his  blood  he  had  lost  there  ' ; 

&  this  he  sayd  on  hye : 
"  good  Str,  <&  itt  be  thy  will, 
272    gine  me  leane  to  drinke  my  ffill, 
ffor  sweete  S*  Charytye  ; 

"  and  I  will  doe  thee  the  same  deede 
another  time,  if  then  haue  neede, 
276       I  tell  the  certainlye." 

"  why,  vpon  tJiat  conenant,"  Str  Guy  can  sayine, 
'^  goe  &  drinke  thy  ffill,  &  come  againe, 
and  heere  He  abyde  thee." 

280   beside  them  there  the  riner  ran ; 

the  Gyant  went  &  reffiresht  him  then, 

&  came  fifull  soone  againe. 
ffrom  that  itt  was  lowe  prime 
284   till  itt  was  hye  noone, 

th6  delten  strokes  with  maine.^ 


Then  Guy 
thimta 


bnt  the  sword  that  Sir  Guy  had  lead, 
therewith  he  kept  his  head, 
288       stoode  ofb  in  poynt  ffor  to  be  slaine. 
then  Str  Guy  thirsted  sore ; 
he  had  rather  hane  had  drunke  there 
then  haue  had  England  &  almaigne  ^  : 


»  yade.— P. 

*  So  Chaucer  ER  1853,  pro  ihoj  vel 
there,  metri  gratia. — P. 


*  amaine,  q. — P. 

*  Gennany. — P. 
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292    "  good  S/r,  iff  itt  be  thy  will, 

lett  me  goc  now  &  drinke  my  fi&ll, 

beffore  as  I  did  thee." 
"  nay,"  then  sayd  the  Gyant,  "  I  were  to  blame 
296    vnlesse  tJuit  I  knew  thy  name, 
I  tell  thee  certainlye." 

"  why  then,"  qitoth  hee,  "  Ho  nene[r]  swicke  * ; 
my  name  is  Guy  of  warwicke ; 
300       what  shold  I  longer  layne  *  to  thee  ?  " 
the  G^yant  sayd,  "  soe  might  I  swinke,* 
doest  thon  thinke  He  let  thee  drinke  ? 
no  !  not  ffor  all  Cristentye ! 

304   "  Ah  ha !  "  qt«oth  the  Gyant,  "  haue  I  Sir  Gny  here  ? 
in  all  this  world  is  not  a  *  peere. 

ffor  ought  that  thou  can  doe  or  deale,' 
thy  head  [I]  shall  present  my  Lady  the  Queene, 
308   I  tell  thee  certainlye  [bedeene.]  ^  " 

then  Sir  Guy  towards  the  riuer  came. 

the  Gyant  was  not  light,  but  after  him  went ; 
the  Gyant  Layd  after  Guy  with  strokes  strong, 
312        but  Guy  was  light,  &  lope  againe  to  the  Land^ ; 
ffor  ere  he  cold  any  stroke  of  Sir  Guy  woone,® 
Guy  had  beene  in  the  riuer  *  to  the  chune,'*^ 
&  dranke  that  did  him  gaine. 

316    &  vp  he  start,  &  sayd  there : 

"  thou  ffoule  traitor !  I  will  thee  loue  noe  more  ^^ ! 
ffor  thy  trechery,  tray  tor,  thou  shalt  abuy  " !  " 


and  ftsks  the 
Giant  to  let 
him  drink. 


"Ton  may  if 
yon'lltellme 
your  name.*' 


••  Guy  of 
Warwick." 


"  Then  you 

iiha*n*t 

drink. 


nigive 
your  head 
to  my 
queen." 


Gay  goes 

intotiie 

river, 


[page  358] 

up  to  hie 
chin,  and 
drinks. 


Then  he 
reproaches 
the  Giant 
for  his 
treachery, 


'  twiJkf  fi&llere,  decipere.    Lye.  G.D. 
102,  38.— P. 

*  laine  colare. — ^P. 

•  labor,  toU.— P. 

*  his. — F.  *  dclond,  q. — P. 

•  Added  by  Peroy.— F. 

'  The  Giant  did  not  lag  behind  him 
long, 


But   layd  after  Gny  with  strokes 

strong. 
Guy  lope  on  the  Land  ogainc. — P. 
"  winne,  q. — P. 

•  Only  half  the  u  in  the  MS.--F. 
'•  chinne. — P. 
"  leave  no  mair,  q. — P. 
"reel,   q.— P.      Perhaps   "kneele**: 
compare  1.  327. — Dyce. 
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mid  hite  blm 


that  cnta 


down  to  his 
nko]!. 


Thft  Giant 

knookiilJny 
down. 


Gdj  thinkii 
on  (.^hriMt. 


Rtickfttbe 
Giant 

throngfa  the 
breaKt-platc, 


bntfafreakii 
his  sword. 
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these  words  spoke  gt)od  Sir  Qnj^ 
320    &  liflled  yp  his  swordd  on  hye, 

&  sales,  *'  good  stroakcB  thou  shalt  ffceSe." 
then  Sir  Gray  att  tiie  (xyant  smote 
a  dint  that  wonderffiill  byterl je  bote : 
324       he  smote  assnnder  Iron  ft  Steele  ; 

Sir  Ghijs  sword  through  the  basnett  ^  nm, 
&  glased  *  vpon  his  braine  pan, 
&  the  Gyant  began  to  kneele. 

328    &  then  the  Ojant  att  Str  Gnj  smote 
a  dint  that  wonderffnll  'bitterlye  bote ; 

he  smote  Str  Guy  downe  to  the  groond. 
Sir  Gay  was  nen^  soe  discomffitted  before ; 
332   bnt  throngh  *  the  might  of  him  that  Maiye  bore, 
releened  him  againe  in  that  stonde. 

he  thought  on  Christ  that  suffered  wonnds  by 
&  raised  Lazams  ffrom  d[e]ath  to  liffe, 
336        &  ypon  the  crosse  was  wound, 
to  giue  him  grace  to  quitt  that, 
&  then  his  sword  in  his  hand  he  gatt, 
&  narr^  the  G^yant  did  hee  stand,^ 

340    &  att  the  Gyant  there  he  smote 

a  dint  that  wonderffnll  bitterlye  bote ; 

through  his  brest-plate  his  sword  he  stake' 
&  as  Sir  Guy  wold  haue  wrested  itt  out, 
344    his  good  sword  broke  wtth-ou[t]  all  ®  doubt, 
Within  the  hiltes  itt  brake ; 


I 

if* 
f 


'  BoMtnety  nelmct^  or  Head-piece 
(French)GL  nd G.D.— P.  A liglit  helmet, 
shaped  like  a  skull-cap.    Fainiolt^ — ^F. 

*  glanced  or  gmzcd,  q. — ^P. 

•  tm  with  ODC  dot  for  6i  in  the  MS.— F. 


*  delend.— P. 

*  i.e.  nearer. — P. 

*  stond,  q. — P. 

»  strake.  Qn.— P. 
"  without  all,  q.— P 


m' 
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&  ihcratt  longhe  the  Danish  King^ 
&  Athclstono  made  mnch  inoiir[n]ing 
348       to  hcare  how  the  Gjant  spake : 


"  now  thon  hast  broken  thy  sword  &  thy  sheeld, 
hero  is  no  wepons  ffor  to  weld ; 
therfore  yeeld  thee  to  mee  swythe,' 
352   &  I  will  thy  arrand  soe  doo, 

A  to  Anelocke  our  King  He  speake  ffor  thee, 

to  grant  thee  land  and  liffe, 
thai  thon  dnrst  ffor  thy  Chinalrye 
356   be  soe  bold  as  ffight  mth  mee 

that  am  *  soe  stiffe  and  stithe.'  " 


TbeOiant 
tellflhim 


he  had 
better  yield 
at  ODoe,  and 

▲veloclce 
win  grant 
him  land 
and  life 


"  nay !  "  sayd  Sir  Gny,  "  by  heanen  Qneene, 
that  sight  by  me  shall  nener  be  seene, 
[forsooth  I  do  thee  tell.] 
360   ffor  I  shall  kindle  thy  Kmi^s  cares  ^ : 

through  the  Might  of  him  that  Marry  bare, 
with  stroakes  I  shall  thee  ffell." 


Gny 


the  (}yant  langht,  A  loud  gan  crye» 
364    "  why  speakest  thon  masterfl^llye  P 
hearke  what  I  shall  thee  tell : 
thon  hast  broken  thy  sword  A  thy  sheeld, 
&  thou  hast  noe  weapons  thy  selfe  to  weld, 
368       nor  ^  here  is  none  to  sell." 


BattMyitbe 
Giant, 


yoayeno 
weapon!  to 
fight  with. 


373 


"  no," 


sayd  S^r  Gby,  "  I  know  better  cheape ; 
yonder  lyes  a  great  oart-load  on  a  heape, 

that  thon  thy-selfe  hither  did  bring." 
"  then  th6  wold  laugh  mo  to  scome,  my  Lon2s  monyc, 
if  of  my  wepons  I  shold  let  thoe  take  anye, 

my  selfe  downe  ffor  to  dinge." 


**  ni  help 
myielf  from 
your  heap.** 


'  toon,    instantly. — P.     There    in  a         '  Stithe,   rigidus,  vaiidui,   stremms, 
stroke  between  to  and  mee, — F.                     Lye. — P. 

*  ann  in  the  MS.— F.  *  care,  q.— P.  »  ?  MB.  now.— F. 
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Gay  kIiosa 
DaiiiAh  axe. 


cuts  off  the 
Giant's 


Mid  then,  an 
he  Ktoops, 


hia  heod. 


The  Danes 


flee. 


and  take 
their  king 
home, 


AS  they 
■wore  to 
claim 

England  no 
more. 
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then  Sir  Gay  to  the  weapons  went : 
376    a  danish  ^  axe  in  his  hand  hee  hent, 

Sd  lighUje  about  his  head  he  can  itt  ffling. 

the  Gyant  vpon  the  sholder  he  smote ; 

the  sword  and  arme  fiell  to  h  js  '  ffoote, 
380       this  was  noe  leasinge. 

then  as  he  wold  haue  stooped,  as  I  Yndc[r]stand 
to  haue  taken  vp  his  sword  in  his  other  hand 
to  haue  wreaked  him  of  that  wrathe, 
384    S/r  Guys  axe  was  sharpe,  &  share, 
the  Gyants  head  he  smote  of  there, 
bremelye  *  in  that  breath. 

Sd  then  the  Danish  men  gan  say 
388    to  our  Englishmen,  '*  well-away  [pegeSM] 

tJuit  euer  wee  came  in  your  griste  ^  !  " 

they  ran  &  they  rode  oner  hill  &  slade  * ; 

much  haste  home- ward  they  made 
392       with  sorrow  &  care  enough. 

they  hyed  them  oner  the  salt  ffome 
to  bring  the  King  of  denmarke  hame 

with  sorrow  and  mickle  care ; 
396    fibr  they  haue  left  behind  them  slaine 
a  ffuU  ffoule  Lodlye  *  swayne, 

both  of  head  and  hayre. 

ifor  their  trothes  they  had  truly  plight, 
400    that  '  as  they  were  true  King  and  Knight, 
of  England  neuer  to  clayme  more.* 

Sd  then  to  the  body  they  sett  his  head ; 

his  sword  in  his  hand  was  lead,^ 
404        ^  the  strongest  that  euer  man  bo[re]. 


*  See  note  •  to  1.   169,  p.  08,  vol.  i. 
-F. 

'  Tbo  y  is  dotted  as  in  old  MSS.— F. 

*  breme,/<frtwr,  airox.     Lye. — ^P. 

*  ?  MS.  gnB\e.—K 

*  A.-S.  Mdf  A  slade ;  plain,  open  tract 


of  couutry.    Bosworth. — ^F. 

•  filthy.— P. 

'  laid,  q.— P. 

*  ^  stanke  as  did  the  tike  is  crt 
out  at  the  beginning  of  this  line  is 
M5.— F. 
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oorpoe 


ig  buried. 


tlie  Gyanta  blood  was  blacke  A  red,  The  Oianfi 

his  body  was  like  the  beaten  lead, 

&  stanke  as  did  the  tjkc* 
408   then  the  Lajd  the  head  to  the  corse, 
h  the  arme  againe  to  the  bodye  alsoe, 

&  bnryed  them  both  in  a  diche.' 

great  hanocke  onr  Englishmen  made.  The  Engiuh 

412   of  the  great  cart-loade  of  weapons  tluii  were  mado,^  over  bi« 

weapons. 

they  longhc,  &  good  game  they  made.^ 
tliai  the  axe  out  of  Denmarke  was  brought, 
the  (}yants  head  of  to  smyte,* 
416       th^  thanked  christ  tluxi  tydc. 


<&  then  the  Kin^  befibre  the  palmer  did  kneele, 
sayes,  "  thou  art  blest,  I  wott  itt  weelo, 
of  god  and  our  Ladye." 
420   the  palmer,  in  his  hart  hcc  was  full  sore 
when  he  saw  our  king  kneele  him  before  ; 

"  stand  vp,  my  lord !  "  sayd  hec, 
"  flTor  well  I  wott  itt  was  his  deede 
424    thai  ffor  ys  vpon  a  crosse  did  bleede 
vpon  the  mount  of  Caluarye." 

&  then  our  king  after  tliatj 
in  the  honor  of  this  battell  great, 
428       this  deed  hee  caused  to  be  done  : 

gard  them  to  take  vp  the  axe  &  the  sword, 
<&  keepe  them  well  in  royall  ward, 
&  bring  them  to  Winchester  towne, 

432    &  hang  them  vp  on  St.  Swythons  church  on  hye 
thai  all  men  ^  there  may  see. 


Atbclst«n 
ihaiikfl  Uiiy. 


Gny 


giveii  Uie 
victory  to 
ChrUt. 


Athelstan 


has  the 
GUnt's 
ewoid  and 
axe  htuig 
np  in 


St.  Swithin's 
Church  in 
WindM^er. 


*  tike,  Bicinus,  [tick,]  a  dog-louse. 
In  Shakespear  it  is  iised  for  a  liUle  dog. 
Johnson. — P. 

*  Dyke,  q.— P. 
•at— P. 

*  laid,  q.— P. 


•  &  did  derydd,  q. — P. 

•  that  smote,  q. — P. 

»  mefu  in  the  MS. — F.  Thero  is  no 
tradition  in  Vrinchester  of  Gu/s  axe 
and  sword  ever  having  boon  in  St. 
Swithin's  church. — Bail«j. 
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thither  if  they  wold  fiare.' 
I  tell  you  the  weapons  be  there  &  Uiore 
436   bnt  of  this  matter  He  tell  yon  more, 
hastylye  and  soone. 

[The  Third  Part.] 

[How  Sir  (ray  tarns  Hermit»  and  sends  for  his  Wife  as  he  dki.] 


A  yrooeaBion 

of  PlffTI^'*^ 


mrging 
Te  Dtum^ 


who  offers 

GuycmUm 

aadtoircn. 


Gny  asks 
only  for  hit 
Btaff  mod 
pike. 


440 


3f  parte  *< 


Then  all  religious  of  the  townc, 

they  mett  the  "King  with  ffidrc  procession ; 

&  other  psalmes  amonge,' 
te  demn  was  theire  song, 
&  other  praises  there  amonge, 

that  plansed  '  the  Lords  to  pray, 
th^  profferred  the  palmer  ait  that  tyde, 
castles  hye  &  towers  wyde, 
good  horsses  to  assay. 
*'  Nay,*'  saies  he,  ''  giue  me  that  is  mine, 
448    my  scripp  &  my  pike  &  my  slanon,^ 
&  lett  me  wend  my  way." 


444 


It 


r. 


r. 


The  King 
goes  with 
him  and 
his 


Gaj  tells 


fibr  all  they  profferred  him  there, 

he  fforsooke  them :  wold  hane  no  more  ^ 

452        but  that  with  him  he  brought. 

&  then  our  King  with  him  forth  on  his  way  wci 
to  know  his  name  was  his  cmtent ; 
''  bnt  all,"  he  sayd,  '*  is  ffor  nought, 

466    without  you  wilbe  swome  vnto  me, 
ffor  12  monthes  in  counoell  itt  shalbe. 


*  gone. — ^P. 

'  all  their  Pso/ms  'gan  say,  q. — P. 

*  It  pleased,  q. — P. 

*  Slaveine,  a  pilgrim's  mantle.  Sara- 
harda,  AngUce  a  sclayene.  Halliwell. 
Fr.  Eaclamne  as  E^attune  (a  long  and 
thicke  ridiqg  doake  to  bsare  offths  vsine ; 


a  Pilgrims  cloake  or  mantle ;  a  c 
for  a  traneller;)  or  a  sea-gowne; 
course  high-ooUered,  and  short-s]< 
gowne,  reaching  downe  to  the  mi 
and  vsed  most  by  seamen  and  Ss, 
CotgraTc,  A.D.  1611. — F. 
•  mair,  q. — ^P. 
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by  him  that  all  this  world  has  wrought." 
&  when  our  King  had  swome  him  too, 
460    "why,  my  name,"  he  sayes,  "isGkiy  of  warwicke,  loe! 
A  this  ffor  thee  I  hane  ffought." 


liim  under  a 
vow  of 


*'  0,"  said  our  King,  •*  Stp  Guy,  abyde  with  mee, 
&  halfe  of  England  I  will  giue  thee, 
464       &  assunder  wee  will  neuer." 

"  nay,  I  thanke  you  my  lord  enrteous  &  kind,' 
I  haue  a  pilgramage  great  to  wend, 
£from  sinne  my  soule  to  couer.' 
468    Sometimes  I  was  one  of  your  Erles  wight,'  [page  ibb} 
but  now  age  &  trauell  hath  me  dight ; 

fiarwell,  my  Lord,  ffor  oner ! 
for  to  warwicko  wend  will  I, 
472   to  speake  with  fayre  ffoolix  ^  my  wiffc,  before  I  dye, 
for  nothing  I  had  leaner." 


Athelstan 
offcns  Uitu 
half  of 
England 
to  stay. 

Gny  refii5G<, 
bo  miut  go  a 
pUgrlnMffB 


to  Warwick, 

toaeohU 
Mrifo. 


he  had  beene  in  battell  stiffe  &  strong, 
&  smitten  wtth  wcpons  tJiai  were  long, 
476       &  bidden  many  a  drearye  day : 

when  th^  parted,  they  both  did  weepc. 
Sir  Guy  held  downe  the  hye  street^* 
in  ^  warwicke  where  ho  lay. 


Guy 
joumeyti 


480   A  when  he  came  to  warwicke  towne, 
his  owne  countesse  to  dinner  was  bowne 

Sd  all  masses  were  sayd. 
ffor  ffeare  lest  any  man  shold  him  Ken, 
484   he  sett  him  downe  among  the  poore  godsmen, 
Sd  held  him  well  pleased.' 


to  Warwick, 
finds  his 
Countenot 
diunor. 


and 

■its  down 
among  tlM 

poor 
godsmen. 


'  hend,  q. — ^P. 

'  pxonouneed    invar;    perhaps   sever, 

-P. 

•  stout,  acUvp. — P. 

*  Felice,  in  Ellis.— F. 


*  i.e.  the  High-way.    Qu.   the  high 
Bornan  Road. — ^P. 

•  to,  q.—P. 

^  wull-apaid,  q.  (codem  fore  scnsu.) 
-P. 
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The 

CoantflH 
feeds  diOlj 
IS 


Gay 
Mone, 


in 
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his  owne  Ladje  enerye  day  att  her  gate 
13  pahners  in  cold  shee  take 
488       to  dine  with  her  att  noone. 

Str  Guy  was  leanc  of  cheeke  A  chin. 
&  thcrefibre  the  porter  lett  him  in, 
Sd  12  after  him  did  goe.' 


and  his 
Ladygifvs 


him  wine: 
he  gtren  it  to 
hianuUes. 


492   the  Ladye  see  hee  was  ill  att  ease ; 
shee  ffonnded  '  ffast  him  to  please, 

[and  did  him  make  good  cheere ;'] 
shee  ffett  him  a  pott  of  her  best  wine : 
496   he  dealt  ^  itt  about  him  at  that  time, 
all  to  his  ffellowes  there. 


He 

IcareoCliiB 

Lady. 

8hc  bids  her 
•ieward 


then  after  dinner,  as  saith  the  booke, 
Icaue  of  his  owne  Ladye  he  tooke 
500        before  them  in  the  hall. 

the  Ladye  called  her  steward  vnto ; 
shee  sayd,  "  my  bidding  looke  thou  doe. 
"  Madam,"  hee  sayd,  "  I  shall" 


tell  him  to 
come  to 
dinner  every 
day. 


504    "  why  then,  goe  to  yonder*  pore  palmer, 
&  bidd  him  come  euerye  day  to  dinner 

before  me  in  this  hall ; 
fibr  an  honest  man  ®  he  hath  beene 
508    when  he  was  younge  &  kept  cleane, 
as  may  be  well  seene."^ 


The  steward 
gives  Qny 
the 


the  steward  wold  no  longer  abyde, 
but  went  after  the  palmer  that  tyde. 


'  gone,  q. — P. 

'  fond,   found,    to  try,    endeftvoiir. 

A.S.  fandian,  tentare.  Urry,  Jiin. — P. 

'  A  Line  wanting : 

"And   bade  (or  £d)  him  make  good 
cheere."  q. — P. 


*  him  follows,  marked  out. — F. 

*  yomder  in  the  MS. — F. 

*  MS.  me.     A.-S.  ump^  is  a  p 
friend,  neighbour. — F. 

'  as  may  be  seene  of  all,  q.— P. 
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612       &  did  as  the  Ladye  him  bede ;  ^ 

says,  ''  well  greotes  yon  my  Ladye  mild  of  cheere, 
prayes  you  euery  day  to  come  to  dinner,' 
giffe  thai  itt  be  yota*  will." 

616   the  palmer  made  answer  her  steward  vnto'; 
say,  "  I  pray  to  christ  grant  her  thai  meede 

thai  welds  both  welth  and  witt ! 
a  litle  ffnrther  I  hane  to  ffare, 
620   to  speake  with  an  hermitt  here, 
giff  I  con  with  him  hitt." 

**  an  hermitt  is  dead,  I  vnderstand, 
&  hero  a  hermitage  stands  vacand, 
524       as  [I]  doe  vnderstand."^ 

<fc  there  he  lined,  the  truth  to  say, 
till  itt  was  his  ending  day, 

&  serued  christ  our  King ; 
528   he  nener  eate  other  meate 
but  herbes  and  rootes  greate, 

&  dranke  the  water  of  a  springe. 

then  he  hyred  him  a  litle  page 

632    thai  was  but  13  yoeres  of  age, 

he  was  both  ffayre  and  ffeate  ^ ; 
<fc  euery  day  when  the  noone  bell  rang, 
the  litle  ladd  to  the  towne  must  gang, 

656        to  ffeitch  ^  the  Ladyes  liuerye.^ 


Oayaays 


hemiutgo 

OA  tOMl 


emptv 

hennliag« 

near. 


Ilogom, 
liTMon 


herlM,  rooU, 
and  water. 


and  bit 


daily  at 

noon 

fetcbestlie 

ConnteM's 

allowaDoeio 

him. 


'  as  7*  Lady  did  him  tell. 
As  the  Ladye  bade  him  till  or  tell, 
q.— P. 

'  dinneze,  q. — P. 

'  to  her  Steward  answer  made,  q. — P. 

*  Half  a  Stanza  or  more  wanting. 
These  seem  to  be  the  Steward's  words. 
—P. 

»  MS.  may  be  /«ifo.— F.     feate,  q.— P. 
both  £byre  and  ffeate  was  he." — I)yce. 

•  to  fet,  q.— P. 


II 


'  deliTery,  allowanco  of  food.  Fr. 
Livrie,  A  deliuerie  of  a  thing  thats 
giuen ;  and  (but  lesse  properly)  the  thing 
so  giuen;  henoe,  a  Linene;  Ones  cloth, 
colours,  or  deuice  in  colours  worn  by  his 
servants,  or  others.  La  JJvrle  tU§ 
Ckanoines.  Their  liuerie,  or  oorrodie; 
their  stipend,  exhibition,  daillio  allow- 
ance in  yictualls  or  money.    Cotgrare. 


»* 
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▲ilart» 

newU 
Ouj; 


ftn  angel 
oomMto 
him 

to  wmmhlm 
hoabaU 
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the  Ladye  was  gladd,  as  I  Ynderstand ; 
shee  gane  itt  wtth  her  owne  handes,' 

and  gladd  itt  soe  ahold  hee. 
640  but  there  he  lined,  ai  sayth  the  booke, 
till  a  sicknesse  there  him  tooke, 

thai  needlye'  he  mnst  dye. 

one  night  as  Sur  Ony  lay  in  yysion, 
544   there  came  an  Angell  downe  ffirom  hcancn 
to  lett  him  Tnderstand. 

he  was  as  light  as  any  leame,* 

as  bright  as  any  snnn  beames. 
548       with  thai  wakened  Sir  Guy.^ 


[l»ge3M] 


Bt.  MlebMl, 
fnmiGod. 
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He  sayes,  "  I  coniore  in  the  power  of  lesus  christ 
to  tell  me  wether  thou  be  an  enill  angell  or  a  good 

he  sayd, ''  I  heU  Michall. 
I  came  ffrom  him  that  can  both  loose  and  bind 
both  moc,  and  thee,  and  all  mankind, 

both  heanen,  earth,  and  helL" 


Sir  Guy 

scodihii 

IMgo 

totdlbLs 
wife  to 
oome  to  him. 


&  then  Str  Ghiy  his  ring  out  ranght 
556   to  the  litle  ladd,  and  him  taught, 
Sd  bidd  he  shold  '* goe  snell^ 
to  her  that  hath  beene  true  to  meo, 
&  pray  her  to  come,  my  end  and  see ; 
560       ffor  nothing  that  shee  dwell.'  " 


The  page 
goes  to  the 
OomiteM, 


the  litle  lad  made  him  bowne 
till  he  came  to  warwicke  towne. 


*  handw— P. 

'  80  Chaucer,  for  needs  most. — P. 

Chauc.  Uny.   Jon. — P.      A.-8.    leoma. 
— F. 

*  Sir  Guy  wakende,  q. — ^P. 


*  Jefius'    blood,    q.    I    coojuic  I 

by  y*  Boode.    Qn.— P. 

*  Hnfii,ceferfpermiXtcUut,affilis,  i 
Sfid.  Lye. — ^P. 

'  dwelle,  to  stay,  tarry.     Chauc 
dwdia,  est  coasare,  morari.  Jun.   '. 
—P. 
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the  GounteBse  soone  hee  ffound ; 
564   before  her  he  kneeled  on  his  knee ; 
saithy  *'  well  ^  greeteth  yon  my  Lorti, 
but  he  is  dead  neere  hand,* 


ErGay! 


tells  her 

UuttOnjifl 

dying. 


'^  &  heoro  he  hath  sent  to  you  his  ringe, — 
568   ffoU  weU  yon  know  this  tokoninge, — 
&  bidds  yon  hye  him  till.'' 
a  sqnier  wold  hane  brought  her  a  palfirey, 
but  shoe  tooke  a  neerer  stay ; 


and  bids  her 
OQawtohiBu 


572   ffor  hnight  ne  sqnier  none  wold  shoe  hane, 
but  ffollow  shoe  did  the  litle  knane  * ; 

the  way  was  ffayre  and  drye  ; 
ffollow  shee  did  the  litle  ffoot  page 
576   till  shee  came  to  the  hermitage 
wheras  her  lord  did  lye ; 


Bho  ftdlowii 
tbopago 
to  the 
hcnnitage, 


A  then  the  lady  cnrteons  &  snell, 
ypon  his  bed-side  downe  shee  ffeU 
580       with  many  a  groonons  grone. 
hee  looked  vpon  her  with  eyes  2/ 
he  nener  spake  more  words  but  these, 
saying,  ''Madam,  lett  be  thy  fiare^! " 


sndfsUa 

downfagr 

Onj. 
grcNUiing 

gxievomily. 

netdlsher 
tobestUL 


584   a  man  thai  had  seene  the  sorrow  shee  had, 
&  alsoe  the  contrition  thai  shee  made 

ffor  her  Lord,  Sir  Gny, 
thoy  wold  hane  shed  many  salt  teares  ^ : 
588   soe  did  all  that  with  them  were, 
both  lords  eke  and  Ladyes. 


Yon'd  hAT« 
cried  to  see 
her  sorrow. 


*  greeth  follows,  marked  out,  in  the 
MS.-F. 

*  hond,  q. — P. 

'  cnn/a,  ptter. — P. 


*  with  his  eyes,  q. — P. 

*  mone. — ^P. 

*  nuuij  a  teare,  q. — ^P. 


V 

I 

ii 
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the  wad  Gay 


tngeilier 
<mlj40 
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ihcn  sbcc  told  them  how  they  had  loned  long, 
&  were  marrycd  together  when  they  were  younge, 
69S       &  lined  together  but  dayes  40  : 
&  afterward  shee  neaer  him  see, 
by  no  knowledge  that  cold  bee, 
of  30  winters  and  three. 


V 

I 


their  child 


MidSir 
Anude 
vent  to 
it. 


596   then  shee  told  them  of  much  more  woe  : 
theire  yoonge  child  was  stolen  them  froe ; 

they  had  neaer  none  bat  one. 
Sir  Arrarde  of  Arden  after  him  went 
600   to  seeke  the  child  wtth  good  intent, 
ikaXt  was  trne  of  borne  blood.' 


,5 


h  as  shee  can  *  these  tales  tell, 
in  swooning  downe  shee  fiell 
604        vpon  the  groond  soe  grecno ; 
<fc  when  shee  was  rcoarted  againe, 


I" 

w 

\ 
I 

1 

\ 


The 

CoantcM 
goes  to  King 
Athdrten, 


wboielUhcr 
howQuy 
view  the 
gianL 


shee  wold  neaer  rest  nor  rowc  ' 
till  shee  came  oar  king  vnto, 
608       her  to  wishe  and  read. 

before  oar  king  when  shee  was  brought, 
the  king  told  her  how  Sir  Gkiy  had  fought 
ib  smitten  of  the  Oyants  head : 

613    "  ffiist  his  name  I  did  ffireane,^ 

but  he  sware  me  /Aat  I  must  Icane  ^ 
ffor  a  12  month  and  a  day." 


Aiheinun  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *'  ^^^  christ  me  sane  ! 

hSIy  G^y  in       ^16    this  Erie  to  Winchester  I  will  haue ; 


Winchester. 


*  of  true  blood  borne,  Q;— -?• 
'  i.  c.  gan. — P.    did. — -F. 

•  A.-S.  nw,  hweet,  quiet,  repose. — F. 


*  ahk.— P. 

*  conoeal. — P. 
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his  body  there  I  will  inteire." 
but  all  tliai  about  him  there  cold  stand,  Bat  his 

corpso 

they  cold  not  rcmoue  him  with  their  hands  cannot  be 

moved, 

620       nor  fforther  thence  him  beare. 

a  new  purpose  there  th^  tooke ; 

they  made  a  graue,  as  saith  the  booke, 

before  the  hye  Altar,  and  is  there- 

624   &  burred  him  in  warwicke,  the  truth  to  say.       in  Warwick, 

Ml  jilt  ttia 

the  ladyc  lined  after  him  but  dayes  40:  wife,  who 

And  there  was  buryed  aJsoe.*  Cpi«e  ut] 

&  then  they  ffounded  a  ffayre  abbey, 
628    &  monkes  fibr  them  to  singe. 

thus  came  the  kni^^t  out  of  his  cares,^ 
tJuit  had  beene  in  land  wyde  where, 
that  came  to  England  safe  againe. 

632    now  all  you  that  haue  heard  this  litle  lest,'         siem  yon, 
I  betake  yot/r  soules  to  lesus  christ,  heeran  i 

^  [to  save  from  endless  pain,]  toheaT>nii 

&  that  wee  may  on  doomesday 
come  to  the  blisse  that  shall  ffor  aye, 

636       with  Angells  to  remaine.  ffins. 


'  al4twaf  CIiAuc.  idem. — P.  •  Properly  Gcst.—P. 

•  care. — ^P.  *  a  Line  wauting. — P. 


", 
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it 
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[in  8  Parte.— p.] 

This  piece,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  represents  Boyalt 
,j}i  mixing  freely  and  genially  with  one  of  its  lowest  subjects.    Al 

*:  i!  the  splendours  of  majesty  are  for  the  nonce  laid  aside,  the  crowi 

*'  I:  done  off,  the  sceptre  laid  down ;  and  the  King  wanders  forth  as  i 

common  man,  and  fraternizes  with  common  men.  Such  a  de 
scending  from  its  height  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest,  wu 
as  we  have  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  King  and  MiUer, 
picture  of  monarchy  highly  agreeable  to  the  popular  taste — (se 
p.  147  above).  The  value  of  the  following  pie4»,  however,  does  nc 
i  lie  so  much  in  the  picture  of  such  a  fellowship  as  in  the  poi 

trayal  of  a  villain's  life  and  circumstances  that  it  gives.    Tfa 
hero  of  this  piece  is  not  the  King ;  it  is  the  villain.     The  Kin 
|| '  appears,  but  as  a  good-humoiured  genial  presence,  who  can  forge 

[g :  his  dignity  and  enjoy  a  frolic  with  the  best.     All  the  powers  < 

the  poet  are  devoted  to  the  description  and  portraiture  of  tii 
villain.     He  understands  best  the  life  of  the  villain ;  his  sympi 
I  thies  go  with  it ;  his  great  delight  is  to  depict  it. 

I   incline  to  believe   that  the  piece  was   originally  writte 
•^.  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.'     It  professes  1 

I  .     describe  an  incident  that  took  place  in  the  days  of  King  £d?rar< 

It  adds : 

Of  that  name  were  Kings  three  ; 
Bnt  Edward  with  the  long  shanks  was  he, 
A  lord  of  great  renown. 


Song  of  Kin^  Edward  Longshanks,  o 
'  De  is  of  course  f^e,  i.e.  the. — H.  unlike  the  King  and  the  MiUar. — P. 

*  or  John  the  Reere,  i.e.  Bailiff,  vid.  •  Mr.  Wright  amigns  it  to  the  latl 

St.  23.    See  also  St.  7,  P.  3.      An  Old      part  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.— H. 
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The  poem  then  was  written  after  the  death  of  Edward  IIL, 
that  18,  after  1377  and  before  the  accession  of  Edward  IV., 
that  is,  before  1461.  Its  general  character  shows  that  it  was 
written  at  a  period  when  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
villain  were  brightening.  It  was  evidently  written  in  the  decad- 
ence of  feudalism,  when  the  darkest  ages  of  villenage  were  hat 
passing  away.  The  bare  notion  of  making  a  villain  a  knight 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  man's  mind  before  the 
fifteenth  century ;  nor  yet  the  bare  notion  of  a  villain's  delight- 
ing in  his  position.  The  lower  classes  had  already  felt  their 
strength,  and  made  their  strength  felt,  when  John  de  Reeve  was 
described  with  so  much  respect  and  pride.  The  great  rising  of 
Bichard  IL's  reign,  however  abortive,  however  completely  foiled 
it  might  have  seemed  at  the  time,  had  produced  a  lasting  effect. 
In  the  course  of  events,  kings  were  presently  to  assume  in 
earnest  that  position  of  leadership  which  Hichard  had  taken 
lyingly  in  Smithfield  in  1381.  This  is  a  poem  of  mirth  and  of 
hope,  not  a  wild  angry  satire,  not  a  deep  bitter  moan.  That 
mighty  exodus  which  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  is  being 
accomplished.  The  house  of  bondage  is  being  left.  The  land  of 
freedom  is  coming  into  sight 

Hie  knight  had  bad  poems  sung  and  written  in  his  honour  for 
many  a  long  year.  A  whole  literatiure  had  celebrated  him ;  he 
is  the  one  star  and  glory  of  the  old  romances.  The  yeoman,  too, 
had  had  his  praises  sung.  His  services  at  Cre^y  and  Poictiers 
had  given  him  an  importance  and  a  celebrity  that  could  not  be 
forgotten.  He  had  become  a  name.  And  now,  at  last,  the  villain 
had  raised  himself  so  far  out  of  the  depths  of  his  abasement,  that 
he  too  was  found  worthy  of  poetic  celebration. 

John  de  Heeve,  one  of  the  King's  bondmen,  is  represented 
here  as  extremely  well-to-do  and  comfortable  in  his  circura- 
Btances,  of  a  highly  independent  spirit,  with  a  supreme  contempt 


I 
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I 
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I 
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for  pennilesB  oDurtierSy  convivial,  and  indulging  his  disporition 
in  that  respect.  He  is  indeed  a  somewhat  coarse-grained  fellow, 
apt  to  brag  of  his  prosperity  when  he  can  do  so  secordy, 
illiterate,  prejudiced.  Altogether,  he  is  very  much  what  the 
average  Englishman  of  to-day  is— a  good-hearted  Philktine. 
But  one  thing  mars  his  felicity — his  fear  of  the  King  and  the 
King's  purveyor.  This  constrains  him  to  conceal  his  riches, 
to  simulate  poverty,  to  shrink  from  intercourse  with  wayliuen 
and  strangers. 

This  picture  of  a  villain's  life  may  seem  surprisingly  bright 
ifi  and  cheerfuL    No  doubt  it  would  be  unwise  to  conclude  that  all 

(  the  members  of  his  class  were  as  sleek  and  affluent  as  thu 

John  de  Beeve.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  amdadc 
from  the  laws  that  regulated  it,  that  the  position  of  that  clasi 
was,  at  least  in  the  latter  feudal  days,  for  the  most  pari 
beggarly  and  wretched.  The  wall  of  partition  that  separated 
the  villain  from  the  freeman  was  often  very  slights  The 
arbitrary  services,  the  exaction  of  which  characterized  his  con- 
dition, assumed  in  course  of  time  a  definite  shape,  so  that  hii 

^  tenure  was  as  little  galling  as  those  of  his  neighbours.     He 

could  prosecute  his  own  interests  as  undisturbedly  as  they.  Hii 
social  state  would  be  nominally  inferior  to  theirs ;  but  his  oppor- 
tunities of  growing  rich  would  be  as  good,  with  few  drawbacks 
Probably  there  would  be  often  little  to  choose  between  the  small 
yeoman  and  the  villain.'     Villains  too  had  fought  in  the  Englid 

ranks  on  the  famous  battle-fields  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentl 

I 

centuries.  That  fearful  pestilence  that  ravaged  the  land  ii 
1349  may  be  said  to  have  dealt  villenage  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  recovereil.  Free  labourers,  as  Eden  (in  his  State  of  tiu 
Pool")  remarks,  are  first  specifically  recognised  by  the  l^islatim 
in  1350.  The  First  Act  of  Uichanl  the  Second  (cap.  6)  hsu 
reference  to  complaints  urged  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  thai 

'  Cf.  V.  307  of  the  ballad. 
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and  land-tenants  withdmw  their  services  '*  under  pretext 
f  exemplifications  from  the  Book  of  Domesday,  and  by  their 
iril  interpretation  of  the  same  they  affirm  themselves  to  be  quit 
Ad  utterly  discharged  of  all  manner  of  servage,  due  as  well 
if  their  body  as  of  their  said  tenures,  and  will  not  suffer  any 
lifltreBS  or  other  justice  to  be  made  upon  them,  but  do  menace 
ihe  ministers  of  their  lords,  and  gather  themselves  together  in 
{reat  routs,  and  agree  by  such  confederacy  that  every  one  shall 
lid  other  to  resist  their  lords  with  strong  hand,  to  the  great 
lamage  of  these  said  lords,  and  evil  example  to  other  to  begin 
mch  riots.'*  These  combinations  did  much  to  advance  the 
XNBition  of  the  working  classes,  as  unions,  with  whatever  ad- 
nixture  of  evil,  have  done  since.  How  tremendous  was  their 
lower  some  four  years  after  those  complaints  were  submitted  to 
;fae  royal  ear  and  measures  taken  to  satisfy  them,  is  illustrated 
Dy  the  eagerness  of  the  King  to  grant  the  four  points  of  the 
diarter  the  assembled  mob  then  demanded  of  him.  The  roar 
>f  that  mob  was  remembered  for  many  a  day.  (See  Chaucer's 
¥anne  Prest  his  Tale,)  Nor  were  there  wanting  at  the  same 
ime  those  who  advocated  the  claims  of  those  insurgents  on  the 
noet  general  grounds,  who  dealt  with  the  question  radically. 
[deas  £fttal  to  the  notion  of  thraldom  were  now  growing  into 
iredominance  in  France,  in  Flanders,  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
rhe  Church,  however  lax  its  practice,  had  again  and  again  raised 
ts  voice  against  it.  There  is  nowhere  a  nobler  rebuke  of  it 
lian  that  given  by  Chaucer's  Parson — '*  Thilke  that  thay  clepe 
iualles,"  he  says,  in  that  division  of  his  discourse  that  treats  of 
ivarice  ('*an  adaptation  of  some  chapters"  of  Frdre  Lorens' 
3o7nme  dee  Vices  et  des  Vertue :  see  Mr.  Morris's  AyenbiU  of 
Inwytf  Pref.  p.  ii),  "  ben  Goddes  people ;  for  humble  folk  ben 
3ristes  frendes ;  thay  ben  contubemially  with  the  Lord.  Thenk 
sek  as  of  such  seed  as  cherles  springen,  of  such  seed  springe 
ords ;  as  wel  may  the  cherl  be  saved  as  the  lord.    The  same 
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deth  that  takith  the  cherl,  such  death  takith  the  lord.    Wbof 
1  I  xede  do  right  so  with  thi  cherl  as  thou  woldist  thi  lord  dii 

with  the,  if  thoa  were  in  his  plyt.  ETery  sinful  man  is  a  chi 
as  to  synne.  I  rede  the  oertes,  thou  lord,  that  thou  werke 
■odi  a  wise  with  thy  cherles  that  they  rather  love  the  than  dw 
the.**  Such  words  as  these  said  more  perhaps  than  their  utter 
intended.  Certainly,  they  enable  us  to  understand  how  tl 
position  of  the  villain  grew  to  be  much  more  tolerable  than  i 
expressed  conditions  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

Moreover,  the  villain's  hardships  must  have  been  great 
alleviated  by  that  resolute  independence  which  forms  so  prom 
nent  a  feature  in  the  native  English  character.  The  'Kngliah™ 
would  prove  but  a  stiff-necked,  obstinate,  troublesome  slave— 1 
self-willedness  would  go  &r  to  protect  him  from  the  wcm 
excesses  of  the  hardest  master — ^his  surliness  would  often  ser 
him  for  a  shield. 

This  ballad  gives  us  a  view  of  both  the  private  and  puUic  li 
of  the  churL  We  see  him  as  he  goes  abroad,  and  we  see  him 
the  security  of  his  domestic  comfort  He  makes  no  secret  oftl 
cause  of  those  fears  which  make  him  so  diary  of  his  hoqiitiJil 
which  induce  him  to  cut  such  a  sorry  figure  when  out  of  doo 
See  V.  103  ft  sej.,  v.  199  et  aeq.  &c.  His  personal  appearsa 
is  described  with  great  care  in  w.  52-57,  and  again  in  w.  59 
650.  He  offers  his  guests  the  poorest  food  and  liquor  at  fir 
(Compare  the  account  of  the  poor  widow's  ^'^sdender  meel" 
the  Nonne  Pre»t  kis  Tale.)  No  doubt  his  fears  were  well  groondc 
^  Thurgh  his  cursed  synne  of  avarice,"  says  the  Parson  whom  ^ 
have  already  quoted,  '^comen  these  harde  lordschipee,  thur] 
whiche  men  ben  destreyned  by  taUiages,  custumes,  and  cariag 
more  than  here  duete  of  resoun  is ;  and  elles  take  thay  of  h< 
bondemen  amercimentes,  whiche  mighte  more  resonably  b 
callid  extorciouns  than  mercymentis.  Of  whiche  mersymez 
and  raunsonyng  of  bondemen,  some  lordes  stywardes  seyn  that 
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is  rightful,  for  as  moche  as  a  cherl  hath  no  temporel  thing  that 
it  njB  his  lordes,  as  thay  sajm.  But  certes  thise  lordeshipes  doon 
wrong  that  bireven  here  bondemen  thinges  that  thay  never  gave 
hem.**  When  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  proposed  in  the  first 
Ptolioment  that  met  after  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  ^^with  one 
aooord,"  writes  Knight  (in  his  PopiUar  History  of  England), 
**the  interested  lords  of  the  soil  replied  that  they  never  would 
consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  their  bondmen.  But 
they  complained  of  grievances  less  inherent  in  the  structure  of 
society — of  purveyance ;  of  the  rapacity  of  law  officers ;  of  main- 
tainers  of  suits,  who  violated  right  and  law  as  if  they  were  kings 
in  the  coimtry ;  of  excessive  and  useless  taxation."  ^^  I  have  no 
doubt,"  says  Eden,  ^'  that  the  tax-gatherers  were  extremely  par- 
tial to  the  rich  and  oppressive  to  the  poor ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  above  instance  of  their  scrupulous  attention  to  levy  the 
utmost  farthing  on  petty  tradesmen  [certain  instances  he  has 
quoted  firom  the  valuation  of  movable  property  made  at  Colches- 
ter in  1296,  see  Rot  Pari.  i.  228],  we  find  that  the  master  and 
brethren  of  an  hospital,  besides  their  cattle  and  corn,  only 
accounted  for  one  household  utensil,  a  brass  pot,  and  an  Abbot 
and  a  Prior  paid  only  for  their  corn  and  their  live  stock.  The 
Bector  of  St.  Peter's  seems  to  have  been  equally  fortunate." 

But^  on  whatever  account  John  de  Beeve  may  make  whatever 
pretence  of  direful  penury,  he  is  in  fact  a  man  of  wealth.  He 
may  say  with  Horace's  miser,  "At  mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi," 
He  says: 

"  I  go  girt  in  a  nuset  gown, 

Mj  hood  is  of  homemade  browne^ 

I  wear  neither  bnmet  nor  green, 
And  yet  I  tiow  I  hare  in  store 
A  thonaand  poanda  and  some  deal  more, 

For  aU  ye  are  prouder  and  fine. 

Therefore  I  say,  as  mote  I  thee, 
A  bondman  it  is  good  to  be. 
And  come  of  carles  kin ; 

oo2 
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For  and  I  be  id  tiiverD  let, 
To  drink  u  good  vine  1  will  not  let 
Aa  London  EdvMd  or  his  Qseen." 


Ths  Eul  aud:  "  By  gode*  might, 
John,  thos  ut  K  eomelj  knight 

And  itmidj  in  tretj  fny." 
"A  knightr  qnoth  John,  "do  kwbj'  for  shmme! 
1  am  tlw  Kin^a  bondman : 

Sncli  vaate  wndt  do  away. 

"  I  know  you  Dot  in  you  eatate ; 
I  aa  miinoitaNd,  veil  I  vot ; 

I  will  not  thrrelo  say  nay. 
But  if  any  aneh  do  me  vrong 
1  nil  fight  vilb  him  hand  to  ha,Dd 

When  I  am  dad  in  mine  amy." 


We  must  now  conunend  this  most  interesttng  ballad 
readers.' 


'  The  Editon  haTe  received  lhi<  fol- 
loving  letter  from  Aickdescou  Bale, 
vhMi  tluT  here  beg  to  thaok: 

Dc«r  Kr,— I  am  obliged  to  yon  for 
IheoppoTtanityafTCadinglheintereatiiig 
ballad  of  "John  de  Boere."  That  he 
dengnatea  himself  ■■  the  Etng'i  bond- 
man,  >eem*  to  me  to  implr  that  he  vii 
of  TiUain  rank. 


the  priTilrge  of  tenant*  in  andent  d»- 
meane,  of  not  beiag  impleaded  or  dii- 
Bained  except  in  the  king'j  conrta.  It 
vonld  aMm  from  the  Act  of  Richard  the 
Second,  of  which  mention  IB  made  in  the 
prefiuw,  p.  ASD,  that  thay  nude  urn  of 
tJiia  privilt^  to  vitbdmw  their  ienrieea 
frnm  the  lonU  of  manon  in  vhich  tbey 
*ere  tmania,  and  that  they  were  in 
reality  lewlen  of  that  reiiitance  to  the 
righta  of  the  torda  which  produced  the 
disturbaaceii  of  Tyler  and  Cade.  Except 
lailiage  ad  vUtmlaient  d/tmiiii.  none  of 
the  aerriceB  due  from  the  Tarioua  clanM 
of  nUaioB  apprar  lo  me  cruel  or  niy'ust. 


[bytbeTiU 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
increaaed  in  the  fooiteenth  and 
oentnrieo,  the  bwleBmn]  beca 
■eesoTi  of  rillain  land,  and  that 
land*  were  accnmnlatnl  in  fvn 
the  pisdiai  aer^ce  became  man 
be  rendonl,  aa  well  aa  mor 


able  t 


the  I 


teoant,  who  might  liimsetf  be 
holder,  liber  tenau,  and  jet 
Tillaio  land.  John  de  Beere  ha< 
rich ;  hie  name  implies  that 
come  from  a  faintly  who  held  at 
libly  in  a  royal  manor ;  the  1 
which  ha  tiTed  having  a  ball  u 
indicatfa  the  atqaior  characti 
tenemenL  1  may  alao  remark 
abode  vaa  in  the  soDth-veat 
and  that,  to  the  beat  of  my  t«e 
royal  manors,  and  tonseqnnitl 
in  aodent  demeanet^  aboond 
and  Someiael.  The  deacriptii 
honae  vonld  lead  to  the  idM 
dwelt  in  the  hall  of  the  dam 
wa«  of  the  aame  freelcdge  (p 
hie  two  neighbonra ;  but  it  i 
WMda  (p.  M3>,  that  thej  w 
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[The  First  Part] 


[How  John  at  first  aroids  the  King,  and  then  takes  him  home] 


uOD :  through  thy  might  and  thy  mercy, 
all  //tat  loneth  game  and  glee, 

their  sonles  to  heanen  bringe  ! 
best  is  mirth  of  aU  solace ; 
thcrfore  I  hope  itt  betokens  grace, 

of  mirth  who  hath  likinge. 


God  blcas  all 
Mvho  love 
merriment! 


as  I  heard  tell  this  other  yeere, 
8    a  clarke  came  out  of  Lancashire  : 
a  roUe  ^  he  had  reading, 
a  boarde  *  written  therein  he  ffonnd,^ 
thai  some  time  fiell  in  England,^ 
12        in  Edwards  dayes  our  King. 


A  LancA- 
•liire  clerk 
foand 

thiaitory 


of  Rdward 


by  East,  west,  north,  and  Southe, 
all  this  realme  well  run  ^  hee  cowthe,^ 
castle,  tower,  and  towne. 


reemen.    I  shall  be  very  glad  if  what  I 
have  written  should  seem  to  throw  light 
upon  the  condition  of  John  de  Reevo. 
And  I  remain, 

Yonrs  venr  feithfnlly, 

Tf»  M.  Ji  Af«E» 

Mr.  Tonlmin  Smith,  in  a  communica- 
tion made  to  the  Editors,  is  .of  opinion 
that  the  Reere  **  was  the  King's  collector 
of  local  duee — in  other  words  the  Farmer 
of  the  tazee.  He  was  in  bond  to  the 
King  (as  all  oollecton  still  are)  to  remit 
tmlr,  and  hence,  and  not  as  a  vassal, 
his  bondsman.  The  collector  would  only 
be  afraid  of  the  King  because  he  did  not 


want  it  known  what  a  capital  baisain 
he  had  made,  lest  the  price  paid  by  nim 
for  his  office  should  be  raised."  But 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  ballad 
to  justify  this  interpretation  of  the 
Beeve's  fear.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  the  confusion  of  the  terms 
"  bondman  "  and  *'  bondsman."— H. 

>  roUc—P.    Qu.  MS.  roldc—F. 

'  i.e.  Jest.    Junius. — ^P. 

»  fonde.— P. 

*  Englonde,  qu. — P. 

*  i.e.  run  over. — P. 

*  couthe,  could.    So,  'he  ne  couth,' 
He  could  not.     Gloss,  ad  Q,  Doug. — ^P. 
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16    of  that  name  were  Kings  3  ; 

bnt  Edward  with  the  long  shankea  was  liee, 
a  Lord  of  great  renowne. 


One  day,  out 
taawking,tlM 
KingloMt 
ftUhit 


as  the  King  rode  a  hunting  vpon  a  daji 

SO    8  ffawcons  ^  fflew  away ; 

he  fibllowed  wonderons  fiast. 
th6  rode  vpon  their  horsses  thai  tyde, 
they  rode  forth  on  eaery  sidoi 

S4        the  conntry  they  out  cast ; 


foUowen 


28 


ffirom  morning  vntill  eneninge  late, 
many  menn  abroad  they  gate 

wandring  aU  alone ; 
the  night  came  att  the  last ; 
there  was  no  man  ^^t  wist 

what  way  the  King  was  gone, 


•XO0pt A 

Biabopand 
an  Earl. 


The  three 
loeo  their 
way, 


sane  a  Bishopp  &  an  Erie  ffiree 
82     that  was  allwayes  the  king  ffnll  nye, 
&  thus  then  gan  they  say : 

"  itt  is  a  ffolly,  by  St.  lohn, 

fibr  Ts  thus  to  ryde  alone 
36        Boe  many  a  wilsome  '  way; 


and  the 
weatb«r  is 
Tcry  bod. 


40 


'*  a  Kjing  and  an  Erie  to  ryde  in  hast, 
a  bishopp  ffirom  his  coste  '  to  be  cast, 

ffor  hunting  sikerlye.* 
the  whether  happned  ^  wonderous  ill, 
all  night  wee  may  ryde  vnskill,* 

nott  wotting  where  wee  bee." 


>  3  [of  his]  favc*      Qa.— P. 

'  wilsoinc^  wi/sum.  Desert,  Bolitary, 
wandering,  i.e.  Wild:  (Scotch)  Gloss,  to 
Ramsay's  EvcigrecD,q.d.te'i/(^M?/nf.  Qloss. 
to  a  J).— P. 


•  provinee,  diBtrict F. 

*  surely,  certainly:  mcler,  wl 


tain.    Johns? — ^P. 
»  happneth,  qneiy. — P. 
*  i«6.  onckill'd.— P. 
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then  the  Kitig  began  to  aaj, 
44     ^'  good  Sir  Bishopp,  I  yon  pray 
some  comfort,  if  you  may." 
as  they  stoode  talking  ^  all  abont, 
they  were  ware  of  a  carle  *  stout : 
48        ^' good  deene,  ffellow !  "  can'  they  say. 


They 
»nuui 


52 


then  the  Erie  was  well  apayd  * : 

"  yon  be  welcome,  good  ffellow  !  "  hee  sayd, 

"  of  ffellowshipp  wee  pray  thee !  ** 
the  carle  ffnll  hye  on  horsse  sate,* 
his  leggs  were  short  and  broad,^ 

his  stirropps  were  of  tree  ^ ; 


onhonelMck 


a  payre  of  shooes  were  *  stiffe  &  store,' 
56     on  his  heele  a  rustye  spnrre, 
thus  fforwards  rydeth  hee. 
the  Bishopp  rode  after  on  his  palfrey: 
"  abyde,  good  ffellow,  I  thee  pray, 
60        and  take  vs  home  with  thee !  " 


riding  aw»7 


TheBinhop 
Mkihimto 
•top, 


64 


The  carle  answered  him  that  tyde,  (page  3M] 

"  ffrom  me  thon  gett  oil  noe  other  guide, 

I  sweare  by  sweete  St.  lohn '®  !  " 
then  said  the  Erie  ware  and  wise, 
"  thou  canst  litle  of  gentrise  ** ! 

say  not  soe  ffor  shame !  " 


but  thenua 
wont, 


rii  were  stalking. — P. 
irle  {oeorl.)    Vir  tenuioris  atque 
w  tortis.  idem  ac  churl  &c.    Jun. 
The  shape  of  the  initial  c  in  the 
•egina  to  change  here  frequently. 
lade  like  an  I  instead  of  a  foreign- 
accented.    It  might  be  printed  C, 
It  the  old  form  of  Uie  C  is  retained, 
7ttrteouslye,  1.  121.— P. 
n,  delend. — P.    can  is  did. — ^P. 
ad.  hstus,    Jan. — P. 
M  rhyme  requires  rode, — Dyce. 


•  [some  deal]  brade  or  braid — ^Lan- 
casshir*  Dial^t. — P. 

*  i.e.  wood. — ^P.  treene,  wooden, 
p.  181,  L  1.— F. 

"  Farti  The  shoes  he  ware  were  &c. 
—P. 

'  stour,  sture,  great,  thick,  ingens 
crassus,  Jnn.,  stiff,  strong,  robust.  Gloss. 
adG.D.— P. 

»•  Jame,  see  st.  22*  p.  132]— P. 

'*  GerUerice  is  still  in  use  m  Scotland, 
for  gentility,  honourable  birth.  See 
Gloss,  to  Ramsay's  Erergreen.— P. 
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hebM 
nothing  to 
do  with 


the  carle  answered  the  Erie  vnto, 
68     "  wtih  gentlenesse  ^  I  haae  nothing  to  doc, 
I  tell  thee  by  my  flay." 

the  weather  was  cold  A  enen  ronghe  ' ; 

the  King  and  the  Erie  sate  and  looghe, 
72        the  Bishopp  did  him  soe  pray. 


IlwKinf 
and  Bart 


beg  thamnn 
to  stop, 


76 


the  King  said,  "  soe  mote  I  thee  '  ! 
hee  is  a  carle,  whosoeoer  hee  be ! 

I  reade  *  wee  ryde  him  neere.** 
the  sayd  *  with  words  hend,^ 
"  ryd  saftlye,  gentle  fi&eind, 

&  bring  vs  to  some  harbor." 


bothottm 
ridcton. 


The  King 
tells 


then  to  tarry  the  carle  was  lothe, 
so    but  rode  forth  as  he  was  wrothe, 
I  tell  yon  sickerlye. 
the  king  sayd,  '*  by  mary  bright, 
I  troe  ^  wee  shall  ryde  all  this  night 
84         in  wast  ynskillffnllye  •  ; 


to  pall  the 
auadowB 


The  Bishop 
■ekshim  to 
ftop. 


88 


*'  I  £feare  wee  shall  come  to  no  towne ; 
ryde  to  the  carle  and  ptdl  him  downe 

hastilye  without  delay." 
the  Bishopp  said  soone  on  hye, 
*''  abyde,  good  £fellow,  A  take  ts  wtth  thee ! 

flTor  my  loue,  I  thee  pray." 


*  gmitrise,  qu. — ^P. 

'  vrentTig  rough. — P.  pronounced  row. 

e  Amyral  bende  ys  browes  rowe^ 

&  clepede  is  consaile. 
KyDg  Sortybront  &  o>re  ynowa 
ther  come  wy^ute  iayle. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  MS.  Ashmole  33,  foL  36. 

Thow  a  SsnoM  hed  ye  bere. 
Bow,  and  fbll  of  lowsy  here. 

SkeliQH,  Poems  against  Gamescke,  1. 124. 


Works,  ed.  Dyce,  toL  i.  p.  123.— F. 
'  thse^  i  e.  thriTe.    Lye.<»F. 

*  i.e.  eonnsel:  reads  is  oounsel, 
silinm.    Juniiis. — ^P. 

*  sayd  [to  him].~'P. 

'  i.e.  kind,  kaul,  hends^  Le.  foat, 
gentle,  forU,  q.d.  handy  or  handi 
Skinner,  ab  Ld.  henta,  L  e.  deeoe. 
Ma— P. 

'  trow,  eonfido,  <^uior.    Lye.-*I 

*  withont  rfasoa.     O.  N.  s^ra 
-F. 
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the  Erie  said,  *'  by  god  in  heaoen  ! 

92    oft  men  meete  att  vnsett  steuen  ^ ; 
to  qnite  thee  well  wee  may." 
the  carle  sajd,  '*  by  St.  lohn 
I  am  *  affraye  of  you  eche  one, 

96        I  tell  you  by  my  flTay !  " 

the  carle  sayd,  *'  by  Marye  bright, 
I  am  afrayd  of  you  this  night ! 

I  see  you  rowne  '  and  reason,^ 
100    I  know  *  you  not  &  itt  were  day, 

I  troe  you  thinke  more  then  you  say, 

I  am  affirayd  of  treason. 

'*  the  night  is  merke,^  I  may  not  see 

104  what  kind  of  men  tJuit  you  bee. 

but  &  you  will  doe  one  thinge, 
swere  to  doe  me  not  ^  desease,* 
then  wold  I  £faine  you  please, 

105  if  I  cold,  with  any  thinge." 

then  sayd  the  Erie  with  words  ffiree, 
-  "  I  pray  you,  ffellow,  come  hither  to  mee, 
d;  to  some  towne  YS  bringe ; 
lis     &  after,  if  wee  may  thee  kenn, 
amonge  Lords  and  gentlemen 
wee  shall  requite  ^  thy  dealinge." 


The  Earl 
•aysbeU 
pay  him  oat 
somedaj. 


The  man 
explaina 
that  heia 
afraid  of 


If  thej*!! 
■wear  not  to 
hurt  him, 

hflrUhdp 
theoi. 


The  Bar! 
■ays,  if  he 
wiUftheyll 


reward  hini 

amoo^ 

Lofds. 


^*  of  lords,"  sayes  hee, ''  speake  no  more  '^ ! 
1 16    with  them  I  haue  nothing  to  doe, 
nor  neuer  thinke  to  haue ; 


The  man 
■ayahe'U 


'  i.  e.  unenectedlj :  at  a  time  on- 
>poiotad.  Stetfen,  tempns  statatmn. 
in. — ^P.    See  p.  8S6,  note  *,  abof  e. — ^F. 

•  Ma  ann.-^. 

•  roume,  i.  e.  whisper. — P. 

•  t.i.talk^asinShaksperey&c.'— Dyce. 
»  forU  knew.— p. 

•  i.  e.  dark, — ^P. 

'  no  disease. — P. 


"  prqndioe,    to   make   uneasy. 
Johnson.— P. 

•  forU,  quite.— P. 

*•  moe. — ^P.    Compare 
Aqueyntanse  of  loraschip  wrll  y  noght» 
For,  fiirste  or  lasts,  dare  hit  woU  be 

bowg^t. — ^Proverbs  from  M8.  li.  iii., 
back  of  last  leaf.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.,  in 
BeUq.  Antiq.,  toI.  i.  r .  205.— F. 
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ffor  I  had  rather  be  brought  in  bak, 
my  hood  or  that  *  I  wold  vayle,' 
on  them  to  cronch  or  crane.*  '* 


TtaeKiiic 
•akahira 
who  he  is. 


The  King's 
bondmao. 


124 


the  King  sajd  Corteonalye, 
''  what  maimer  of  man  aree  jee 

att  home  in  your  dwellinge  P  " 
*'  a  husbandman,  fforssooth  I  am, 
&  the  Kings  bondman^; 

thereof  I  haue  good  Inkinge." 


tho'henerer 
qwketohim. 


"  Sir,  when  spake  you  with  our  King  ?  " 
128     ''in  ffaith,  neuer,  in  all  my  lining  ! 
he  knoweth  not  my  name ; 

&  I  haue  my  Capull  •  &  my  crofft  • ; 

if  I  speake  not  wtth  the  King  oft^ 
132        I  care  not,  by  St.  lame ! " 


I  or  that,  i.  e.  before  that. — ^P. 

*  Tail,  to  let  fall ;  to  suffer,  to  descend, 
in  token  of  respect.  Fr.  avaller  le  bontL 
Johnson. — ^P. 

"  Was  John,  like  Chancel's  Reere, '  a 
sklendxe  colericke  man'?  Among  the 
marks  of  persons  of  *  Chollericke  com- 
plexion *  are :  '  The  sixth  is,  thej  be  stoat 
stomacked,  that  is,  they  can  suffer  no 
injuries,  by  reason  of  tiie  heate  in  them. 
And  therefore  Avioen  sayth.  That  to  take 
every  thing  impatiently  signifieth  heate. 
The  seauenth  is,  they  be  liberall  to  those 
thathononr  them,'-i-a8  John  says  in  lines 
169, 243,  hell  give  the  wanderers  all  they 
want,  so  that  they  be  thankful : — *  The 
fourteenth  is,  he  is  wily,' — cp.  the  first  bad 
supper,  below ; — *  The  eleuenth  is,  he  is 
soone  angry,  through  his  bote  nature' — 
as  the  Kings  porter  experiences,  1. 731; — 
'  The  thirteenth  is,  he  is  bold,  for  bold- 
nesse  commeth  of  great  heat,  specially 
about  the  heart,' — cp.  L  304; — John's  cow- 
ardice at  first,  L  97,  was  but  prudence, 
the  better  part  of  valour.  Also,  he  must 
have  had  a  beard.  'The  ninth  is,  a 
Cholericke  penoi^is  hayr}-,  by  reason  of 


the  heate  that  openeth  the  pores,  sod 
moueth  the  matter  of  hayres  to  the 
ekinne.  And  therefore  it  is  a  oommoB 
saying,  The  Ckolrricke  man  is  as  hojfri 
a$  a  Goat,'  On  the  other  hand  John  mnf 
have  had  a  cross  of '  the  sangninepenon 
in  him,  for  '  Secondly,  the  Sanguine  per 
eon  if  merry  and  jocond,  that  is  to  ssj 
with  meny  words  he  mooeth  other  t 
laugh,  or  else  he  is  ^lad  through  be 
niffni^  of  the  wtngnine  humour,  pre 
u^ong  a  man  togladneese  andjoconoiti 
through  deare  and  perfect  roirits  ii 
gendxed  of  blond.  Thirdly,  he  g^ 
heareth  &ble8  and  merry  sporta,  ror  tl 
same  cause. .  Fifthlr,  he  gliMil^  drinkel 
good  Wine.  Sixthly,  he  deligfateth  1 
feede  on  good  meate,  hr  reason  that  tl 
sanguine  person  desireth  the  iBOstlike  t 
his  eomplexion,  that  ia,  good  Wiaea  an 
good  meatee.'  Be^imem  Sanitaiu  & 
lemi,  ed.  1634,  p.  169-.71.~F. 
«  Le.VassaU.— P. 

*  capuU,   i.  e.    kenJU^    Weldi    fbr 
Horse.    Lye. — ^P. 

*  Croft  est  agellus  pxope  domwn  m 
ticum.   Lye. — P. 
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136 


''what  18  ihj  name^  ffeHofw^  by  thy  leaae  P  " 
''many/'  qiioth  hee, ''  lohn  de  Beeue  ^ ; 

I  care  not  who  itt  heare; 
ffor  if  you  come  into  my  inne,* 
With  beeffe  A  bread  yon  shall  beginn 

BOone  att  your  snpper  ' ;  [pi«e  869] 


HUnuneif 

Johnde 

Beere; 


h«  can  And 


"  salt  Bacon  of  a  yeere  old, 
uo    ale  iJuit  is  both  sower  &  cold,^— - 

I  Yse  neither  braggatt  ^  nor  beere,— 

I  lett  yon  witt  wtthonten  letty 

I  dare  eate  noe  other  meate, 
144        I  soil  my  wheate  ech  yeere." 

'*  why  doe  yon,  lohn,  sell  your  wheate  P  " 
''  £for  [I]  dare  ^  not  eate  tJiat  I  gett. 
therof  I  am  finll  wrothe ; 
148    fifor  I  lone  a  dranght  of  good  drinke  as  well 
as  any  man  thit  doth  itt  sell, 
&  alsoe  a  good  wheat  loffe. 


wiihftal* 
\mxm  and 
■onralis: 

ha  brawi  bo 
boer,  far 


be  tells  hii 
wheat. 


he  dare  not 
keep  It, 


though  be 
lUcas 

good  drink 
and  broad. 


"  ffor  he  that  fiirst  ^  stameth  lohn  de  reenc, 
152    I  pray  to  god  hee  may  nener  well  *  cheenci' 
neither  on  water  nor  land, 

whether  itt  be^^  Sherriffe  or  King 

tJiat  makes  snch  statoinge,'! 
156        I  ontcept  ^'  nener  a  one ! 


ICajaUwlw 
■tarrehim 

OOOMtO 

griefl 


>  Query,  John  the  Heevei  i.  e.  Bailiff 
Jun.    See  St.  7,  P.  3.— P. 

*  inne,  Sax.  est  cubiculmn,  carema, 
diyerBoriom  domus.  Inne,  a  houBe,  hik 
bitation. — ^P. 

*  snppexe. — ^P. 

*  Non  sit  aoetoaa  cervma^  sed  bene 
cUara  .  .  .  This  text  declareth  fine  things, 
hj  which  one  may  know  good  Ale  and 
JMere.  The  first  is,  that  it  be  not  sower, 
for  that  hurteth  the  stomacke.  A  sower 
thing  (as  Avicen  saith  in  many  places) 
hurteth  the  sinewes.  And  the  stomaclEe 
is  a  member  full  of  sinowes,  especially 


about  the  brim  or  mouth.  RtgimemSani'' 
iatU  Salemi,  ed.  1634,  p.  59.— P. 

•  Chauo.  Brakit,  Cunb.  Br.  brafod. 
A  sweet  drink  made  of  honej  &  spices, 
used  in  Wales,  &c.    Uny's  Gloes.— P. 

•  I  dare,  Qu.— P. 

»  firsts  dOend,  Qu.— P. 

•  well,  ddend,  Qu.— P. 

•  thrife,  qu.— P.  Fr.  ckevir,  to  briuff 
a  business  to  a  head,  get  w«ll  thzougn 
it;  from  chtf. — ^F. 

»•  Ma  ber.— F.  »  statuing.— P. 

"  forU  except— P.    An  odd  hybrid. 
Outtake  is  the  older  word.— F. 
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160 


<<  ffor  and  tihe  Kings  penny  were  Lajd  by  miue, 
I  durst  as  well  as  hee  drinke  the  *  wine 

tin  all  my  good  *  were  gone, 
bat  sithenoe  that  wee  are  mett  *  soe  meefce, 
tell  mee  where  is  your  recreate,^ 

yon  seeme  good  laddeer  eche  one.'' 


Tbelari 


lotbe 
King's 


Johnpto- 

mlmto 

lodfetbemlf 


the  Erie  answered  wtth  words 
164     ''  in  the  kings  hoose  is  our  repayre,^ 
if*  wee  bee  out  of  the  way." 

<<  this  nighty"  qvath  lohn,  "  yon  shall  not  spill ; 

snch  harbour  I  shall  bring  yon  till ; 
168        I  hott  7  itt  yon  to-day. 


tliey  an 
Uuuikfiilf 


bntifUinr^ 
■MC^hell 


17S 


*'  soe  that  yee  take  itt  thankeflnllye 
in  gods  name  A  St.  loUye, 

I  aske  noo  other  pay ; 
&  if  yon  be  stnrdy  A  stout^ 
I  shall  garr  *  yon  to  *  stand  wtthont, 

ffor  ought  that  yon  can  say. 


r 

r 


with  the 
hdpof  hii 


boon. 


owiMd  by 
tbeBiflhopof 
Durtuun 
Midth«E«rl 
of  Olo'iter, 


**  for  I  haue  2  neighbors  won  ^^  by  mce 
176    of  the  same  fireeledge  '>  that  am  I, 
of  old  band-shipp  >*  are  wee : 
the  Bishopp  of  Durham  this  towne  '*  oweth, 
the  Erie  of  Oloster — ^who-soe  him  knoweth — 
180        Lord  of  the  other  is  hee. 


'  the,  delend. — ^P. 

•  goodft,  qu. — ^P. 

•  One  etxake  too  many  in  the  MS. — F. 

•  ?  Ma  zetxeate^home.— F. 

•  repair,  reeort^  abode,  the  act  of  be- 
taking oneeelfanj  whither.  Johnaoo.— P. 

•  ?  bnt.— F. 

'  L  e.  I  promiae,  aisnxe.— P. 

•  oanae. — F. 

•  To,  delend.  Qn.— P. 
«•  i.e.  dwell.— P. 

"  yV«^«,  freedom,  power,  privilege:  a 
quo  fozt6  oormpt.     It  ia  yet  oied  in 


Sheffield.  Bay.  GloaiL  ad  G.  Dong,  i 
haa  rendered  On  tanta  Jko  perm 
poteetaSf  Qnhat  God  haa  to  him  grui 
•ic  freUffe,  8l  9.  y.  97.— P.  A.-S 
JreoUe'iB  A  free  offering  a  aacziAce:  1 
4ae  and -Moe  hATe  the  meaning  of  iti 
condition.— tF. 

■*  i  band,  Vinciiliun,  retinaeolnm,  U 
men,  nezoa ;  AJ9.  UmtUL — P. 

**  Perhape  Tone,  via.  the  one  of 
Companions  was  vassal  to  the  Biiili 
vid.  p.  66,  V.  251[of  MS. ;  voL  l  p.  1 
L  466  of  text].— P. 
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184 


"  wiBt  my  neighbor!  that  I  were  ihratt,^ 
I  TOW  to  god  the  wold  not  lett 

ffbr  to  come  soone  to  mee ; 
if  any  wrong  were  to  mee  done, 
wee  3  durst  ffight  a  whole  aftemoone, 

I  tell  you  fiikerlye.*' 


who*d  fligbt 
all  afternoon 
for  him. 


the  King  aayd,  "  lohn,  tell  vs  not  this  tale  ; 
188    wee  are  not  ordayned  ffor  batteU,' 
our  weeds  are  wett  and  cold ; 

heere  is  no  man  that  yee  shall  greeue. 

but  helpe  vs,  lohn,  by  yowr  leaue, 
192        with  bright  a  ffeeare  '  and  bold." 


TbaEing 
•ayathBlr 
dotbMtn 


they  want  a 
good  Are. 


196 


"  Ifaith,"  sayd  lohn,  ^'that  you  shall  want, 
ffbr  fiuell  heere  is  wonderous  scanty 

as  I  heere  haue  yee  told, 
thou  getteth  noe  other  of  lohn  de  Beeue ; 
ffbr  the  kings  statutes,^  whilest  I  Hue, 

I  thinke  to  vse  and  hold. 


Johnnjabt 
can't  giro 
than  that. 


aahaUa 
bondman. 


"  If  thou  find  in  my  house  payment  fBne,^ 
2U0    or  in  my  kitchin  poultry  slaine, 
peraduenture  thou  wold  say 
thai  lohn  Beeue  his  bond  hath  broken  : 
I  wold  not  that  such  words  weere  spoken 
204        in  the  kings  *  house  another  day, 


If  he  were  to 
feed  them 


*  A.-8.  Creation,  to  threaten,  diBquiet, 
dittreM. — F. 

«  battayle.    Chauc— P. 

*  with  a  bright  fire  &c.~P. 

*  ?  refSerring  to  William  the  Conqueror^s 
law  that  fires  and  lights  were  to  be  put 
out  at  the  8  o'clock  curfew,  and  people 

Sto  bed.    The  evening  must  hare  been 
r  adranoed  when  John  spoke. — ^F. 

*  I  won/d  read  *If  thou  find  in  my 
house  Pain  de  main/  fortass^  oormptd 
pro   pain  de  mainc,  i.e.  white   bread. 


So  Chaucer,  'White  was  his  fiu»  as  paine> 
de  maine.'  Kime  of  Scr  Thc^aa.  Lje. 
— ^P.  *  Payman,  a  kind  of  cheeaa-cake.* 
Halliwell.  Pyment  or  Piment  was  both 
a  special  hcmepred  and  spieed  wine, — aeea 
recipe  in  HaUiwaU, — and  also  the  flenerai 
name  for  sweet  winea:  see  Batrntrmnit 
Hist^  p.  383,  and  Babeei  Book,  fte.,  p. 
202.  If  'payment'  is  used  here  vat 
bread,  as  in  L  428,  part  ii.  below,  then  I 
suppose  it  means  '  spiced  bread.'— F. 
*  TotheKingan-.-^P. 
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It  might  gai 
to  tome 
offldAl** 
ean,  and 
injnfthim. 


SOS 


**  ffor  itt  might  tame  me  to  great  greeffe  * ; 
such  proud  ladds  that  beare  office 

wold  danger  a  pore  man  aye ; 
&  or  I  wold  pray  thee  of  mercy  longe, 
yett  weere  I  better  '  to  lett  thee  gange 

in  twentye  twiine  devillB  way.*  " 


John 
th«KIiif, 
Bfihop,  nad 
EMltolili 
baU. 


thus  th£  rode  to  the  towne : 
212    lohn  de  Beene  lighted  downe 
beside  a  comlye  hall.^ 
4  men  beline  ^  came  wight  ^  ; 
they  hasted  them  ffnll  Bwyil 
216        when  they  heard  lohn  call ; 

th6  served  him  honestly  and  able, 
And  [led  ^  ]  his  horsse  to  the  stable, 
&  lett  noe  terme  mififall. 


[ptf«> 


HIswIfi 


220    some  went  to  wame  their  dame 

that  lohn  had  brought  gaests  home.* 
shoe  came  to  welcome  them  tyte  * 
in  a  side  *®  kirtle  of  greene,^* 
224    her  head  was  dight  aU  by-deene,'* 
the  wifie  was  of  noe  pryde ; 


Her  hair  U 
white. 


her  kerchers  were  all  of  silke, 
her  hayre  as  white  as  any  milke, 
22S        loue-some  of  hue  ^*  and  hyde  ; 


*  Two  lettenaie  marked  out  after  the 
^.— F. 

«  y t  wwe  better.— P. 

*  ' twen^  deril  way*  ia  the  ordinary 
phrase. — F. 

*  Cp.  Chaveei'a  deaeriptioii  of  the 
Beeres  'wonying  &ir  upon  an  heth.' 
Prol.  Cant,  T,  L  609.— F. 

*  bdive,  inttantly.    Lye. — ^P. 

'  toiffht,  swift.,  nimble.  Johnson ;  also 
stont,  Taliant»  clever,  actiTe,  GloesT  ad 
G.D.— P. 

»  And  [led]  his  &c.— P. 


•  I  would  read  thus  (St.  38) 
To  welcome  them  that  tjde 
Shee  came  in  a  side  Kiitle  iccL — ^P. 

"  brdt  [3]  gnests  hame.    Qn.— P. 

I*  all.  or,  that  tyde. — ^P.  tyts^  qnk 
— F. 

"  i.  e.  long. — P.    A.-S.  iid,  wide.- 

**  bedene,  Scotch,  is,  immedia 
Gloss?  to  Bamsays  Ereigreen ;  a  G 
bedienen  praestare  officinm.  Gloss 
G.D.— P.  Dutch  dy  <;i0fs  by  this.— 

»  ?  MS.  huid.— F.  hue.  Qu.  See : 
&  Grime,  pa. — ^P. 
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shoe  WBA  thioke,  &  some  deal  broad, 
of  comlye  ffaBhjon  was  shee  made, 
both  bellj,  backe,  and  side. 


Shell 
comely. 


232    then  lohn  called  his  men  all, 

sayes,  "bnild  me  a  ffire  in  the  hall, 

&  gine  their  Capulls  meate  ; 
lay  before  them  come  and  hay  ; 
236     ffor  my  lone  rubb  of  the  clay, 

ffor  they  beene  weary  and  wett ; 


Johnorden 
e  fire  for  hifl 
gneats,  and 
food  for 
their  horses. 


"  lay  vnder  them  straw  to  the  knee, 
ffor  courtyes  *  comonly  wold  be  lollye, 
240        and  haue  bnt  litle  to  spend." 


244 


then  hee  said,  "  by  St.  lohn, 
yon  are  welcome  enery  one, 

if  yon  take  itt  thankefnllye  ! 
cnrtesye  I  learned  neu[e]r  none, 
bnt  after  mee,  ffellowes,  I  read  you  gone." 

till  a  chamber  they  went  all  8  ; 


John  bldi 

them 

welcome. 


a  charcole  ^  ffire  was  burning  bright, 
248    candles  on  chandlours  '  light, 

Echo  ffreake  ^  might,  other  see. 
"  where  are  jour  sords  *  ?  "  quoth  lohn  de 

Beene. 
the  Brie  said,  "  Sir,  by  yottr  leaue, 
252        wee  weare  none,  pardye." 


MldBhoVB 

them  into  a 
room 

with  eflre 
andeendlef. 


natyen. — P. 

haicoal  fires  were  used  to  avoid 
noke  from  wood  or  coal  getting 
men's  eyes,  as  there  were  no 
eys.    See  Ladye  Bessiye,  toI.  iii., 


and  q>.  Kinge  and  Miller,  p.  150, 1.  40, 
above. — F. 

*  chandlours.  Fr.  cAan<^/ter,  a  Candle- 
8tick.--P. 

*  freke,  man.   Jon. — P. 

*  swords. — P. 
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John  Mks 
tiMBui  . 
who  the 
kmg-lflgged 
fellowU. 


"The 

Qoam'shMMl 

Fkloooer.** 


266 


Uien  lohn  rowned  '  wiih  the  Erie  soe  ffree 
"  what  long  ffellow  is  yonder,"  quoth  hee, 

"  tJiai  is  *  soe  long  of  lim  and  lyre  •  ?  " 
the  Erie  answered  wtth  words  small, 
"  yonder  is  Peeres  pay-£for-all, 

the  Qneenes  Cheefe  ffawconer.*  ** 


♦ 


4 


I 


f 


«<  If  I  had 
his  gaj  hood. 


rd  keep  no 

iiuui*e 

hawkSk 


Bnt  who*s 
next  the 


••ThAt't 

apoor 

ChaidAiii, 


''  ah,  ah !  "  quoth  lohn,  "ffor  gods  good, 

260     where  gott  hee  that  gay  hood, 
glitering  as  gold  itt  were  ? 
&  I  were  as  proud  as  hee  is  like, 
there  is  no  man  in  England  ryke^ 

264        shold  garr  me  keepe  his  gleads  ^  one  yeere. 

''  I  pray  you,  str,  ffor  gods  werke, 
who  is  yond  in  yonder  serke  ^ 

that  rydeth  *  Peeres  soe  nye  ?  " 
268    the  Erie  answered  him  againe, 
*'  yonder  is  a  pore  chaplaine, 

long  aduanced  or  hee  hee ; 


and  I  ama 
Snmptor* 


«*Oay 

fellows,  and 
penDikw 
too,  I 
■oppose!** 


*'  &  I  my  selfe  am  a  sumpter  man,^ 
272    other  craft  keepe  I  none, 

I  say  you  wtthouten  Misse." 

*'you  are  ffresh  ffellowes  in  your  appay,*® 

lolly  letters  '*  in  your  array, 
276        proud  ladds,  &  I  trow  penylcs." 


J* 


*  whispered. — F. 

*  tliat  18,  delend. — ^P. 

'  lim,  i.e.  limb:  Ijre,  i.a.  flesh,  quic- 

2 aid  carnosum  &  neryosnm  in  homine. 
ije.  Also  Lire,  is  oomplezion  or  air  of 
Me  face,  aloes,  ad  G.  D.— P.  "  Lyke 
the  qohyte  lyllie  wes  her  /yrv."  Ljnde- 
sa/s  Hi9t.  of  Squyer  Meidrum, — ^F. 

*  fawoonere. — ^P. 

*  lyke,  A.-Saz.  riceregnum,  imperlum. 
—P. 

*  ff leads,  i.c.  Kites. — P. 


'  urkc,  Induaium,  a  shirt  or  such 
garment    Jun. — P. 

"  ?  8tandeth.--F. 

•  forti  mon.— P. 

>•  ?  content,  self-satia&ction.— F. 
**  To  jet,  inter  alia,  signifies  to  stmt, 
to  agitate  the  bod;^  bj  a  prond  gait  So 
the  Turky-Cock  is  said  to  jM,  when 
he  bridles  &c.  See  Johnson,  from 
Shakesp.  129"  Night.  Jetten  then  are 
strutters  &e.  See  pag.  237  lof  VB.; 
p.  155,  L  178  of  text,  aboT©].— P. 
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the  King  said,  "  soo  moto  I  tboe, 

there  is  not  a  penny  amongst  *  vs  3 

to  bny  vs  bread  and  fflesb." 

280     "  ab,  ba !  "  qitotb  lobn,  "  tbere  is  *  small  charge ; 

280*  ffor  eonrtyes  *  comonlye  are  att  large, 

if  they  goe  nener  soe  fifresb. 

"  I  goe  girt  in  a  russett  gowne, 
my  hood  is  of  homemade  browne, 
284        I  wearo  neither  bumett  *  nor  greene, 
&  yett  I  troe  I  bane  in  store 
a  1000^?  and  some  deale  more^ 
ffor  all  yee  are  prouder  and  fine ; 


"WehoTWi't 
a  penny  to 
pay  for  our 
food/*  aaya 
the  King. 

"Ah. 
ooartiofR 
generally 
live  on  other 
people; 


bnt  though 
I  wear 
roflset. 


IVe  1000/.  in 
store. 


288     ''  tlierfore  I  say,  as  moto  I  thee,^ 
a  bondman  itt  is  good  ^  [to]  bee,' 

&  come  of  carles  kinne  ; 
ffor  and  I  bee  in  taueme  *  sett, 
292     to  drinke  as  good  wine  I  will  not  Lett, 
as  London  ^  Edward  or  his  Queene." 


It's  well  to 
be  a  bond- 
man. 


for  I  drink 
as  good  wine 
astlicKing." 


the  Erie  sayd,  "  by  gods  might, 
John,  thon  art  a  comly  knight, 
296        and  sturdy  in  eucrye  ffray." 

"  a  knight !  "  quoth  lohn,  "  doe  away,  ffor  shame ! 
I  am  the  King's  bondman. 

Such  wast  words  doe  away  !  [page  3Ci] 

300     "  I  know  you  not  in  yowr  estate ; 
I  am  misnurtured,  well  I  wott  ^®  ; 
I  will  not  therto  say  nay. 


♦*  Yon'rc  a 
comely 
knight, 
John." 


'*  Knightl 
nonsense  I 


"  annongst  in  the  MS. — F. 

•  fort^  that  is.— P. 

•  ootutyen. — ^P. 

•  humetf  a  kind  of  colour,  whether 
that  of  the  Pimpernel,  wAtch  is  called 
Burnet,  or  a  dark  brown  (French  bru- 
nette) staff  worn  by  Persons  of  quality. 
GloMT  ad  G.  Doag.~P. 


»  St.  40,  as  mote  I  thee.     Thee,— to 
thrive.    Vid.  Jun.  &  Lye. — P. 

•  forU  **  as  good."— P. 

•  bee,  or  to  bee.    Qu. — P. 

•  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 

•  fortX  delond.— P. 

'*  fort^  toate  ;    G.  Doug!    wetey  weet% 
Chauc. — P. 


VOL.  n. 


P  P 
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But  if  any 


wrongs  mc 

ni  flght 
him.- 


"  Hare  yoa 
tnvsUed 
bey<md 
Johnf" 

"Not  1 1 


Bnt  I  can 
hold  my  own 
on  the  road 
at  home, 

and  have  (rot 
into  truubtc 
Iqrit." 


•*  Have  yon 
any  armonr 
or  weapons, 
John?" 


•*  None  bnt 
a  two- 
pronged 
pitchfork, 


a  msty 
■word, 

and  abroad 
knife. 


tho*  perhaps 
I  can  flglit 
as  well  ad 
}oa. 


304 


308 


312 


316 


320 


324 


but  if  any  such  doe  me  wrong/ 
I  will  ffigbt  With  him  hand  to  band,^ 
when  I  am  cladd  in  mine  *  array." 

the  Bishopp  sayd,  "  you  seeme  sturdye : 
trauelled  you  neuer  beyond  the  sea  ?  " 

Ihon  sayd  sbarplye  "  nay  ! 
I  know  none  such  strange  guise, 
but  att  home  on  my  ^  owne  wise 

I  dare  hold  the  hje  way  ; 

'*  &  thai  hath  done  lohn  Beeue  scatb, 
fifor  I  bane  made  such  as  you  wrath 

With  choppes  and  chances  *  yare." 
"  lohn  de  Reeue,*  "  sayd  our  King, 
'*  hast  thou  any  armouringe, 

or  any  weapon  to  weare  ?  " 

"  I  vow,  Sir,  to  god,*'  sayd  lohn  thoe,' 
*'  but  a  pikefforke  w/th  graines  2 — 

my  ffather  vsed  neuer  other  '  spearc  : — 
a  rusty  sword  thai  well  will  byte, 
&  a  handfFull,  a  thy  ttille  ^  syde 

thai  ^^sharplye  will  stare,** 

"  an  acton  **  &  a  habargyon  a  fifootc  side ; 
&  yett  peraduenture  I  durst  abydc  ** 

as  well  as  thou,  Peeres,  ffor  all  thy  painted  geci 


*  forti  wrang.    Dialect  boreal. — P. 
'  forU  bond  to  bond. — P. 

«  ?  mime  in  tbe  MS.-  F. 

*  forti  in  my. — P. 

*  Changes,  Qu.  yarCf  ready,  dextrous, 
ready.  — P. 

*  John  the  Reeve. — P. 
'  tboe,  i.e.  tben. — ^P. 

■  had  no  other.     Qu. — ^P. 

*  ihuitilt  a  knife.  Halliwell.  A.-Saz. 
l>wiiant  to  cut  off. — F.  thytUl,  some 
weapon,  perhaps  a  Dagger,  so  named 
from  its  being  worn  upon  the  thigh, 
thigh-till,  syde  is  long;  perhaps  the  Terse 
shoifld  be  read  "  And  a  thvtiU  a  handful 


syde,"  i.e.  a  handful  long :  so  a  foot 
is  a  foot  long.  Vid.  Stan.  26,  P  3^ 
Syde  is  also  broad,  widt^ — F. 

"  will  full  sbarplye  share. — P. 

»»  share.— P. 

"  Acton,  Fr[ench]  Hocqucton^  m 
militare:  a  kind  of  armour  mad 
Taffity  or  leather,  quilted  thick, 
stuck  full  of  thread,  ^nge,  &c  rea( 
from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  worn  i 
the  Habei^geon,  to  save  the  body 
Bruises  &c.  Skene's  exposition  of  d 
words  oontain*d  in  the  4  buiks  of  Re 
Ijklagestatem,  1641  Q*« — ^ubi  plnra.- 

*'  stand  a  charge,  fight ;  last  out 
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qiioih  lobn,  "  I  reede  wee  goe  to  the  hall, 
3S8    wee  3  fiellowes  ;  &  peeres  paj«forsaIl 
the  proudest  before  shall  fare." 


571 


Bnt  let's  go 
to  sapper.** 


thither  they  raked  ^  anon-wright '  : 
a  charcole  fifjer  burning  bright 
332        wi'th  manye  a  Strang  *  brand. 

the  hall  was  large  &  some  deale  wyde, 
there  bords  were  *  couered  on  euerye  syde, 
there  mirth  was  comanded.* 


They  Ro  to 
the  Hall, 
which  boa  a 
fire  in  it. 


and  tables 
laid. 


33G    then  the  good  wiffe  sayd  wtth  a  seemlye  cheero, 
"  yoitr  supper  is  readye  there." 

"  yett  watter,*  "  q?^th  lohn,  "letts  see." 
by  then  came  lohn's  neighbors  2, 
340     hobkin  ^  long  and  hob  alsoe : 
the  ffirst  ffitt  here  ffind  wee. 


John's 
ndgfaboim, 
Hobkin  and 
Hodgkin, 
come  in. 


»  went.— F. 

•  right.— P. 

•  strong. — ^P. 

•  werer  in  the  MS. — F. 

•  forU,  at  command. — P. 

•  This  was  for  washing  hands. 


See 


Babees  Book,  p.  5, 1.  120,  &c. 

Whenne  that  yc  se  yonro  lorde  to  mete 

shallf  goo, 
Be  redy  to  fccche  him  water  sonc. — F. 

^  Hodgkin,  rid.  infra. — P. 
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BIAniiwi 
UiwUc, 


UaEar] 

IMUtbA 
XtD<, 


Sfpute. 


Itntlf 


[The  Second  Part.] 

[Rov  John  feuti  th«  King,  and  daoMs  with  him.] 

lohn  sayd,  "  for  want  of  a  marshal),  I  will  ta 

the  wand : ' 
Feeres  ffiwooner  before  shall  gange  ; 

begin  the  dish  *  ehall  hee. 
goe  to  the  bench,  thon  proud  chxiplainc, 
my  wifie  shall  sitt  thee  agaise  ; 

thy  meste-fcllow  *  shall  ehec  bee." 
he  sett  the  Erie  against  the  King ; 
they  were  fiaine  att  his  bidding. 

thus  lohn  marshalled  hiB  meanye.* 

Then  lohn  speired  '  wheiv  hia  daughters  were; 
353     "  the  flairer  shall  sitt  by  the  ffawconerc ; 
he  is  the  best  ffitrrand*  man : 

the  other  shall  the  Somptcr  man  hane." 

the  Erie  sayd,  "  soe  god  me  sane ! 
3S6        of  cnrtesye,  lohn,  thoa  can.^ " 

"  If  my  selfe,"  qwith  lohn,  "  be  bannd,* 
yett  my  daughters  beene  well  ffarrand, 

I  tell  yon  sickerlye. 
360    Peercfl,  &  thoa  had  wedded  lohn  daagbtcr  rccnc, 
there  were  no  man  Mat  darst  thee  greene 

neither  Sbr  gold  nor  fiee. 


'  John  uid  m  msnhal  Fll  take  the 
irand  to.— P.  Compare  TV  Bokt  of 
CHrtatiie,  Slame  MS.  ItS6,  cd.  Ilallivell, 
Percj  Soc.,  rd.  Fnrninll  in  ibiAcrs  Book 
fcc.  K.  B.  TritSoc.  1868, 
Fowre  men  |wrbfii  )«t  ferdn  ichdlli  here, 
Toiter,  miknhall«,  Btaaid«,  Tsshan- ; 
The  porlor  achallf  haue  ^  Icngrat  wandr, 
The  maraluUl«  a  fchortcr  achall/  hoiie  in 

L  302-S ;  Babfu  Bo^lc.  ^.  p.  309. 
In  hall/,  nuuwhalle  all/  tnra  «ch«ll«  Mtt 


After  here  degn,  «iU-oat*n  letl. 

L  t03-4,- 
'  deesr,  dais. — F. 

*  i.e.  Heai-mat«. — P. 

<  &mi]ia,  mnhitndo.    Lje. — P. 

*  i.e.  enqaind. — P. 

*  Jarraad,  perbape  the  aame  M  j 
ntai/y,  a  word  in  Staffbrdahiie  ligni^ 
Bnfflaent,  handaome,  pn^MT  &C.  1 
/antnd,  farrtnil,  bemeiniiig,  beeXB 
Knuteoux,    handaome,      Oloaa.    to 


Dong! —P. 
■  boDd^ 


orbwideb— P. 
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''  Sompter  man,  &  thou  the  other  had,' 
364    in  good  ffaith  then  thou  were  made 
fifor  euer  in  this  cuntrye ; 

then,  Peeres,^  thou  might '  beare  the  prize. 

yctt  I  wold  this  chaplaine  had  a  benefize, 
3^8        as  mote  I  *  thariue  *  or  three  *  ! 


and  the  Earl 
the  other, 
they'd  he 
made  men. 


And  aa  for 
theBlahop, 


372 


"  in  this  towne  a  kirke  there  is  ; 
&  I  were  king,  itt  shold  be  his, 

he  shold  haue  itt  of  mee  ; 
yett  will  I  helpe  as  well  as  I  may." 
the  Ktn^,  the  Erie,  the  Bishopp,  can  say, 

*•*•  lohn,  &  wee  line  wee  shall  quitte  thee." 


if  he,  Jolin, 
were  king, 
he'd  give 
him  their 
parish 
chorcli. 


TheyallS 
promieeto 
reward  him. 


when  his  daughters  were  come  to  dease,^ 
376    "  sitt  fifarther,"  qnoth  lohn  wtthouten  Leaze,^ 

"  ffor  there  shalbe  no  more.®  [i»ge  362j 

these  strange  ffellowes  I  doe  not  ken ; 

peraduenture  they  may  be  some  '^  gentlemen ; 
380        therfore  I  and  my  neighbors  towe. 


384 


"  att  side  end  bord  wee  '*  will  bee, 
out  of  the  gentles  companye  ''  : 

thinke  yee  not  best  soe  ? 
ffor  itt  was  neuer  the  Law  of  England  '* 
to  sett  gentles  blood  with  bound  ^^  ; 

therfore  to  supper  will  wee  goe.**  " 


John  and  hia 
two  neigh- 
boars  sit  at 
a  side  table. 


"  yee— had,  Qu.— P. 
«  Tho'Peeres,  &c.— P. 

*  moaght,  mote. — P. 

*  BO  mote  I. — ^P. 

*  Qu.  MS.  There  ie  one  Btroke  too  few 
for  thariue,  "Thrive  or  thee"  is  the 
phrase  intended. — F. 

*  all  three,  Qn.— P. 

*  Deia,  enit  altior  &  eminentior  mensa 
in  aula.  The  high  table.  See  Jun.  Deis^ 
desk,  bench,  seat,  table.  Per  metonym. 
a^j.f  a  feast,  banquet,  or  entertainuuMt 
£t  per  aL  meton.  to  set  at  deis  with  one 


(Lat.  hospitium)  is  taken  for  friendship, 
alliance,  or  [cov]enant  .  .  .  . — F. 

•  Lese,  Lying,  falsehood,  treachery. 
Uny,  Gloss,  to  Chancer. — ^P. 

•  moe. — ^P. 

••  some  delend. — P. 

"  At  side  bord  end  wee  &c  Vid.  St. 
15.  At  siden  borde  wo  &c.  So  with- 
outen  for  without.     Shenstone. — ^P. 

»  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 

"  fingloudo. — ^P. 

>•  bonde.— P. 

•»  wee'U  go.— P. 


tbeSUng. 
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The  supper  by  then  came  in  beane  bread,* 

braMi,  388  Bait  Bacon  rusted  and  redd, 

^^g^^  &  brewice  '  in  a  blacke  dish, 

leu  beef,  leane  salt  beefe  of  a  jeere  old, 

Morek.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  both  sower  &  cold : 
392        this  was  the  ffirst  service : 

eche  one  had  of  that  ylke  *  a  messe. 
The  King  tho  king  sajd,  "  soe  hauc  I  blisse, 

doesn't  iDce  «  ,  a  t  1 1 

It.  Buen  service  nerest  *  1  see. 

John  nyi         396     qttoth  lohn,  "  thou  gettest  noe  other  of  mee 

att  this  time  but  this."  * 

"  yes,  good  fellow,"  the  King  gan  say, 
"  take  this  service  here  *  away, 
400         &  better  bread  vs  bringe  ; 
&  gett  vs  some  better  drinke ; 
we  shall  thee  requite,  as  wee  thinke, 
without  any  letting." 

he'll  give  404    quoih.  lohn,  ''  beahrew  the  morsell  of  bread 

better,  this  nificht  thai  shall  come  in  yoi^r  head 

nnlesB  th^  . 

au  iwettT  but  thou  sweare  me  one  thinge ! 

swere  to  me  by  booke  and  bell 
not  to  ten         408    that  thou  shalt  neuer  lohn  Beeue  betteU 

vnto  Edward  our  kinge." 


The  King  qt4oth  the  king,  "  to  thee  my  truth  I  plight, 

never  tcU  he  shall  nott  witt  our  service  ^ 

him, 

412        no  more  then  he  doth  nowe, 
neuer  while  wee  3  Hue  in  land." 
"  therto,"  qttoth  lohn,  "  hold  vp  thy  hand, 
&  then  I  will  thee  troe." 


'  Compare  the  loaves  of  beans  and  '  ilk.  ipse  that  ilk,  idem  that 

bran    baked   for  his  children    by  the  Lye. — P.  *  never,  or  ne'e 

Ploughman.     Vision,  p.  89,  1.  270  ed.  *  Porti  other  [Meate  or  other  ft 

Skeat.— F.  Q**>  John,  at  this  Time,  but  this 

*  Brewice,  i.e.  Broth,  Pottage.  Jan. —  Thou  gettest  none  of  me. — ^P. 
P.    The  ice  stands  over  isk  marked  out.  *  3iS.  herer. — ^F. 

— F.  ^  our  service  witt     Qn. — ^P. 
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416 


420 


424 


428 


432 


436 


440 


"  loe,"  qttoth  the  king,  "  my  hand  is  heere !  " 

"see  is  mine  !  **  quoth  the  Erie  with  a  merry  cheerc,  ^^^^ 

"  thereto  I  giue  god  a  vowo." 
"  hauo  heere  my  hand  !  "  the  Bishopp  sayd.  «"**  BiaLop. 

"marry,"  qzwth   lohn,  "thou   may  hold  thee  well 
apayd, 

ffor  itt  is  ffor  thy  power  J 


"  take  this  away,  thou  hobkin  ^  long, 
&  let  vs  sitt  out  of  the  throng 

att  a  side  bords  end  ; 
these  strange  fifellowes  thinke  vncouUilyo 
this  night  att  our  *  Cookerye, 

such  as  god  hath  vs  sent.^  " 

by  them  ^  came  in  the  payment  bread, 
wine  that  was  both  white  and  redd 

in  siluer  cupp[e]s  cleare. 
"a  ha !  "  quoth  lohn,®  " our  supper  begins  with 

drinke! 
tasste  itt,  ladds  !  &  looke  how  ^  yee  thinke,® 

fifor  my  lone,  and  make  good  cheere ! 

"  of  meate  &  drinke  you  shall  haue  good  fiarc ; 
&  as  ffor  good  wine,  wee  will  not  spare, 

I  goe  *  you  to  vnderstand.*® 
ffor  eueryo  yeerc,  I  tell  thee  thoe," 
I  will  haue  a  tunn  or  towe 

of  the  best  that  may  be  ffound.** 

"  yee  shall  see  3  Churles  heere 
drinke  the  wine  with  a  merry  cheere ; 
I  pray  you  doe  you  soo ; 


John  orden 
the  bad 
nipper 
off, 


and  then  has 
in  the  good: 
spiced  broad, 
and  good 
wine. 


Ho  tells 
them  to 
taste  his 
wine. 

There  is 
plenty 
of  It. 


and  the  best 
that  can  be 
got. 


»  Forti, 
Qu*^  John  yee  may  be  well  ap4 
For  it  is  in  my  power  now. — P. 

I^noer  Ib  for  Prawe,  profit,  odvAntoge; 

Fr.  prou. — F. 

*  Hodgkin,  vid.  Infra. — P. 

*  of  our  &c. — P. 

*  God  doth  us  Bond. — P. 


*  ?  MS.  thnn.— F. 

*  Quoth  John,  &c.  (a  hAddend).—V, 
^  Fora  tell  how  &c.— P. 

■  Qu.  slink,  perhaps  thinke. — P. 

*  Qu.  give. — P. 

*•  undorstonde. — P. 
"  thee  now  or  true. — ^P. 
''  fonde.— P. 
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Tbeyllall 
rap,  and 
UkcndABea. 


The  Earl 

tmytitm 

King 

csn  «lrink  BO 

better  wliMi. 


Nextoome 

thebotf*! 

hcadt 


TCniMD, 


swrnniy 

carlewt, 

tkcroiit,4o. 


444 


448 


452 


456 


460 


464 


ft  when  our  Bnpper  is  all  doone, 
yoa  and  weo  will  dance  soone ; 
letts  see  who  hest  oan  doe.*' 

the  Erie  sayd,  *'  by  Many  bright, 
wheresoener  the  King  lyeth  this  night, 

he  drinketh  no  better  wine 
then  thou  selfe'  does  att  this  tyde.** 
"  in&ith,"  quoth  lohn,  ^'  soe  had  leeoer  '  I  did 

then  line  ay  in  woe  ft  payne.' 


**  If  I  be  come  of  Carles  kinne, 
part  of  the  good  thai  I  may  winne, 

some  therof  shall  be  mine, 
he  that  neuer  spendeth  bat  alway  spareth, 
comonlye  oft  ^  the  worsse  he  fiareth ; 

others  wiU  broake  »  iti  ffine.<  " 

by  then  came  in  red  wine  ft  ale, 
the  bores  head  ^  into  the  hall, 

then  sheild  *  with  sauces  seere  ' ; 
Capons  both  baked  ft  rosted,'^' 
woodcockes,  venison,  without  host, 

ft  dish  meeate  '^  dight  flEull  deere. 

swannes  they  had  piping  hott. 
Coneys,  curleys,^*  well  I  wott, 
the  crane,  the  heame  ^*  in  ffero,^^ 


[p>e«>»] 


»  thyself.— P. 

'  i.e.  rather:  I  leever,  legend, — ^P. 

*  pine  or  pjne.    Chaac.  idem. — P. 

*  oa,  defend.— p. 

*  to  brouke,  broke,  to  brook,  bear; 
To  use,  enjoy.    Uny  in  Chanc — ^P. 

*  fine  for  finely.— P. 

*  See  the  Carol,  The  baris  hedefiirst, 
in  Mrs.  Ormsby  Gore's  Porkington  MS. 
No.  10.  The  carol  is  printed  in  S^y/' 
Antic.  yoL  ii.,  Babeee  Book  &c  p.  397. — F. 

'  The  Bwerd  of  Baoon  is  call'd  the 
Shield :  and  the  homy  Port  of  brawn  in 
some  places. — P. 

*  ecere,  sere,  Bcveza] ;  many ;  contract. 


fW>m  srver,  or  severaf,    Qloas.  ad  6 
—P. 

»•  roste.— P. 

"  sweet  dishes,  &c.    Russell  sa* 
his  Boke  of  Nurture,  L  519-14, 
Some  man^  caiy  of  Cookea  craflt  si 

y  haue  espied, 
how  )>eire  dischmetes  ar  drcosid 
hony  not  daryfied. — F. 

"  curlews. — ^P. 

"  heron.  See  Russell,  in  BeArei 
p.  1 43-4.    Comrare  this  feast  with 
sell's  Feet  for  a  FranJklen,  KB.  p.  1 
— F. 

»*  le.  together,  along.— P. 
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C  tmtm 

Ot  • 


468 


472 


476 


480 


484 


488 


492 


pigeons,  partrid[g]e8,  w/th  spicerye, 
Elkes,'  fflomes,*  with  fifroterye.' 
lohn  bade  them  make  good  cheero. 

the  Erie  sayd,  "  soe  mote  I  thee, 
lohn,  jou  seme  vs  rojallye  ! 

if  yee  liad  dwelled  att  London,* 
il*  king  Edward  where  here,* 
he  might  be  a-pajd  *  with  this  supper,' 

such  ffreindshipp  wee  haue  fifound." 

**  Naj,"  sayd  lohn,  "  by  gods  grace, 
&  Edward  wher  in  ^  this  place, 

hee  shold  not  touch  this  tonne, 
hee  wold  be  wrath  with.  lohn,  I  hope ; 
thereffore  I  beshrew  ®  the  soupe  ^® 

that  shall  come  in  his  mouth  i* !  '* 

theratt  the  Kiiig  laughed  &  made  good  cheere. 
the  Bishopp  sayd,  "  wee  fare  well  heere !  " 

the  Erie  sayd  as  him  thought, 
they  spake  lattine  amongst  them  there'': 
"infeyth,"  qt^th  lohn,  "and  yee  greeuo  mee, 

fifuU  deere  itt  shalbe  bought. 

"  speake  English  euerye-eche  one,*^ 
or  else  sitt  still,  in  the  devills  name  ! 

such  talke  loue  I  naught.'* 
Lattine  spoken  amongst  Lewd  '*  men, 
therin  noe  reason  fiind  I  can ; 

fifor  fifalshood  itt  is  wrought. 


partridgM, 
tartaltc. 


The  Earl 
Bays  it's 
a  royal 
f«aflt; 


the  King 
might  be 
pleaaed  witii 


*' If  ho  were 
here,  he 
shouldn't 
have  a 


Dcrap, 
John. 


rays 


They  talk 
Latin 
together. 
John  telle 
them  to 


taUcBngUab, 


'  '  Elk,  a  wild  swan.  Northern.'  Hal- 
rell.    ?  yelkf  some  dish  of  eggs. — ^F. 

*  fjlauna,  a  kind  of  cheesecake. — F. 

'  fniterye,  fruit  collectively  taken, 
uiterie  Fr.  Johnson. — P.  Fritters, 
have  no  donbt.  See  them  in  Russell's 
fke  of  nurture  (p.  168-70  BabtetBook) 
id  many  other  ^ills  of  Fare. — F. 

*  Forte  As  ye  at  London  won'd. — ^P. 

*  £dward*8  self  were  heere. — P. 

'  to  appay,  to  satisfy,  to  content,  hence 


*well  appaid'  is  pleased,    'illappayd' 
is  uneasy  (Fr.  mapatfer),    Johns.— P. 
'  suppere. — P. 

■  MS.  wherin. — ^F.    were  in.— P. 

*  6e9Ar0U^,  verbummaleprecantis.  Jun. 
— P.  "  sup,  soupe. — P. 

"  That  in  his  Month  sholiecome. — ^P. 

"  perhaps  "three."— P. 

"  evericne  one. — ^P. 

**  not,  or  hold  I  naught. — P. 

'*  Lewd,  i.e.  Laymen.     Johnson. — ^P. 
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he  doesn't 
Ukewblipcr- 


it's  tnltora* 
work 


"  row[n]mg,*  I  loue  itt  *  neither  young  nor  old ; 
therefore  yee  ought  not  to  bee  to  bold, 
496        neither  att  Meate  nor  meale. 

hee  was  fialse  tJiat  rowning  began ; 
theerfore  I  saj  to  you  certaine 
I  louc  itt  neuer  a  deale : 


and  not  to 
betolentod 
by  any 
oonrtooaa 


The  Earl 
promiswto 
leave  off. 


500     "  that  man  can  [nought]  of  curtcsyo 
thai  lets  att  his  meate  rowning  bee,' 

I  say,  soe  haue  I  seile/  " 
the  Erie  sayd  right  againe, 
604     "  att  your  bidding  wee  will  be  baine,* 
wee  thinke  you  say  right  weele." 


Then  sweets 
come  in, 


and  John 
propoms 
that  they 
ehall  be 
merry 


by  this  came  vp  firom  the  kitchin 
sirrupps  *  on  plates '  good  and  ffine, 
508         wrought  in  a  fifayro  array. 

"  Sirrah,"  **  sayth  lohn,  "  sithe  wee  are  mett, 
&  as  good  ffellowes  together  sett, 
lett  vs  be  blythe  to-day. 


and  he  and 
hi«  matee 
shall 


519     "  Hodgkin  long,  &  hob  of  the  Lath,* 
you  are  counted  good  fifellowes  both,*® 
now  is  no  time  to  thrine  ** ; 


^  rowning,  thej  are  used  promiscouslj 
in  Chanel  — P. 

•  in,  qu. ;  or  loved  neither. — P. 

'  John  is  right  here.      WhiBpering  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  old  Books  of 
Courtesy,  &c. 
**  Loke  ^u  rowndc  not  in  no  mannys  ere." 

.    Babies  Book,  p.  20,  L  54. 
Looke  that  ye  be  in  riht«  stable  sylence, 
With«-oute  lowde  lauhtnw  or  langelynge, 
Rovnynge,  lapynge  or  other  Insolence. 

ib.  p.  253,  L  93-5. 
Bekenyng,  fynguryng,  non  )>ou  Tse, 
And  pnrue  rownj/ng  loke  thou  refuse. 
Boke  ofCurtasye,  L  250,  Bab.  Book,  p.  30G. 

♦  ml,  Scotch,  i.e.  prosperity,  happi- 
ness. Gloss?  to  Bamsay  s  £yer-grecn. 
a  Teat,  sdig,  &c,  beatns,  feliz.     Gloss. 


ad  G.  D.— P. 

•  so  bane  in  G.  Doug,  is  ready.  S*.  3. 
Y.  96,  Antiqnani  ezquirite  matrem:  'to 
seik  zour  auld  moder  make  ze  bane. 
perhaps  for  bowne,  metri  gratia.  Glos» 
ad  G.  Doug.— P. 

•  Compare  Russell,  1.  609,  (in  Bahet 
Book  ^c.)  speaking  of  cooks : 

JSome  with  Sireppis  (Savces),  Sewes  an( 
soppes. — F. 
» forU  platters.— P. 

•  Fort^  Sirs.— P.    Sirrahs.— Dvoe. 

•  Lathe.— P.  '•  baith.-r 
**  The  German  thrdnen,  to  run  orei 

weep,  is  tho  only  word  I  can  sugged 
for  this,  though  it  could  hardly  becom 
thrine,  A.-S.  ffringan  is  to  throng,  crowd 
press.     Trine,  to  hang.    Halli  velL—F. 
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this  wine  is  new  eome  out  of  fi ranee  ; 
516    be  god  !  me  list  well  to  danee, 

tlierfore  take  my  hand  in  thine ; 

"  ffor  wee  will  ffor  onr  guests  sake 
hop  and  dance,  &  Reuell  make." 
620        the  truth  ffor  to  know, 

vp  he  rose,  &  dranke  the  wine  : 
"  wee  must  haue  powder  of  ginger  therein," 
lohn  sayd,  as  I  tree. 

524     lohn  bade  them  stand  yp  all  about-, 
*'  &  jee  shall  see  the  carles  stout 

dance  about  the  bowle. 
Hob  of  the  lathe  *  &  Hodgkin  long, 
528    in  ffajth  you  dance  jour  mesures  wrong  ! 
methinkes  tJuit  I  shold  know. 

"  yee  dance  neither  Gallyard  ^  nor  hawe,' 
Trace  *  nor  true  mesure,  as  I  trowe,*  [page  864] 

532        but  hopp  as  yee  were  woode." 
when  they  began  of  ffoote  to  ffayle, 
th6  tumbled  top  ouer  tayle, 

&  Master  and  Master  they  yode. 

536    fforth  they  stepped  on  stones  store  ^ ; 
Hob  of  the  lathe  lay  on  the  fflore, 

his  brow  brast  out  of  blood. 
*'ah,  ha !  "  Qt^th  lohn,  *^  thou  makes  good  game  ! 
540    had  thou  not  ffalled,  wee  had  not  laught ; 
thou  gladds  vs  all,  by  the  rood." 


dance. 


John  standi 
up 


with  Hob 
and 

Hodgkin, 
and  they 
dance 


till  they 

tunibie 

down. 


John  langh* 
at  Hob, 


'  lathe  est  horreum ;  a  Com-honse,  a 
Orange.    Jun. — P. 

■  A  quick  and  lively  dance  introduced 
into  this  country  about  1541.  Halliwell. 
— F. 

•  Hay,  Qu.  Dance  the  Hay. — P.  A 
round  countiy  dance.    Halliwell. — F. 

*  Trasinge,  apf  G.  Douglas,  is  ex- 
plained in  y*  Gloss.,  '  stepping,  walking 
softly,'  from  the  Fr.  trace,  a  step ;  but  it 


is  join'd  with  dancing  in  y*  foUowmg 

Pass^ige: 

The  harpis  &  gythomis  playis  attanis, 

Upstert  Troyanis,  &  syne  Italianis 

And  gan  do  doubil  brangillis  &  gambettis 

Dansis  &  roundis  traaing  mony  gatis, 

*  ForU,  as  I  say.— P. 
'  store,  stour,  eture,  ingens,  crassus. 
Lye.— P. 
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and  polls 
him  op. 

544 

TheT  begin 

Ml4ih6 

King  has  a 
merry  night. 

548 

552 

Kext 

they  hear 

556 

breakfMt, 

John  a 
reward. 

560 

lohn  hent*  vp  hobb  *  by  the  band,' 

sayes,  **  mctbinkes  wee  dance  onr  measures  vrrongc, 

by  him  that  sitteth  in  throne.'* 
then  they  began  to  kicke  &  wince,^ 
lohn  hitt  the  king  oner  the  shinnes 

with  a  payre  of  new  clowted  shoonc. 

sith  King  Edward  was  mad  a  knight, 
had  he  neucr  soe  merry  a  night 

as  he  had  with  lohn  do  Beeue.* 
to  bed  th6  bnsked  them  anon, 
their  liueryes  ^  wera  semed  them  vp  soone 

With  a  merry  cheere ; 

&  thus  ^  they  sleeped  till  morning  att  prine  * 
in  fioll  good  sheetes  of  Line. 

a  masse  ^  he  garred  them  to  hane, 
&  after  they  dight  them  to  dine 
with  boyled  capons  good  &  ffine. 

the  Duke  sayd,^®  "  soe  god  me  saue, 
if  euer  wee  come  to  our  abone,^' 
we  shall  thee  quitt  our  Barrison  ''  ; 

thou  shalt  not  need  itt  **  to  crane." 


'  i.e.  held.    Lye. — P. 
'  The  first  b  is  made  over  a  p  in  the 
MS.— F. 

*  hond  or  wning. — P. 

*  Wincke,  to  ki<^    Hall]weU.~P. 

*  the  Reeve,  or  John  Reeve  there. — P. 
'  Allowances  of  meat  and  drink  &c 

'  LyMLtray  he  hase  of  mete  and  diynke.' 
Boke  of  Curtasye^  1.  37 1»  Babees  Book, 
p.  310.  Bouge  of  Court  it  is  called  in 
Household  Ordinances,  t  Edw.  IV.—F. 


'  Uiere.— P. 

•  prime   sic    legerit    Lve.    D.  fori 
momf  prime,  or  mom  at  prime. — P. 

*  perhaps  Mess, — P.    Mass  was  hear 
by  all  in  the  morning. — F. 

»•  The  Erie  sofd.— P. 

"  For/aweWone.— P.  Abofe '\a  %hoAi 
dwelling  (Halliwell) ;  abonet  above. — F. 

•*  Warrison  [gift,  reward]  see  P^  3* 
St.  40.— P. 

»«  U  delend.— P. 
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[The  Third  Part.] 

[How  the  King  inyites  John  to  oonrt,  and  revnidB  him.] 

the  king  tooke  leaue  att  man  &  majde  ' ; 
564    lohn  sett  Imn  in  the  rode  way ; 
to  Windsor  can  hee  *  ryde. 
Then  all  the  court  was  fiiill  faine 
that  the  king  was  comen  againe, 
668  &  thanked  chr[i]st  that  tjde. 


3t  partes 


572 


the  lerfawcons  were  taken  againe 

in  the  fforrest  of  Windsor  without  laine,* 

the  Lords  did  soe  provyde, 
they  thanked  god  &  Sf  loUye. 
to  tell  the  Qnoene  of  their  harbor  * 

the  lords  had  fifull  great  pryde. 


and  talm 
their  iMTe. 


King 

Edward  in 
wdoomedat 
Windsor. 


TbqrtellUie 
Quean  about 
Johnde 
Reere, 


The  Queene  sayd,  "  Sir,  by  yoitr  leaue, 
576     I  pray  you  send  fifor  that  Noble  Beoue, 
that  I  may  see  him  wtth  sight." 
the  Messenger  was  made  to  wend, 
&  bidd  lohn  Reeuo  goe  to  the  King 
580        hastilye  with  all  his  might. 


and  she  aftkn 
the  King  to 
send  for  him. 


A  nieiwcngiii' 
tells  John  to 
oometo  the 
King. 


584 


lohn  waxed  vnfaine  ^  in  bone  &  blood, 
saith,  "  dame,  to  me  this  is  noe  good, 

my  truth  to  you  I  plight." 
"  you  must  come  in  yonr  best  array." 
"  what  too,"  sayd  lohn,  "  Sir,  I  thee  pray  ?  " 

"  thou  must  be  made  a  Knight." 


lie  if  put 
oat  at  fljnt, 


maj. — Djce.  *  forik   harboiye,    or   harbeiye. — P. 

Snhe&c. — P.  Gsfi  means  did. — ^F.       lodging.— F. 
S.  laime.— P.  Vid.  Stonz.  46,— P.  »  displeased,  literally  *unglad.'— P. 
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think!  bis 
lategQMts 


hATCgotbim 
Intoa 


"bat 


wife,  fetch 
myamioar, 


irftchflork, 
andiword.* 


"  a  knight,"  sayd  lohn,  "  by  Marry  myld, 
588     I  know  right  well  I  am  beguiled 
with  the  gnests  I  harbord  late. 

to  debate  they  will  me  bring; 

yett  cast  >  I  mee  ffor  nothinge 
69S         noe  sorrow  fibr  to  take ; 

"  AUice,  fieitoh  mee  downe  my  side  Acton, 
my  round  pallett  *  to  my  crowne, 

is  made  of  Millayne  '  plate, 
596    a  pitch-fibrke  and  a  sword.^  " 
shoe  sayd  shee  was  afifrayd  ^ 

this  deede  wold  make  debate. 


The 

soabbvd 
is  torn. 


JohnoaUs 
for  leather 
and  a  nail  to 
mend  it, 


and  tries  to 

gall  the 
lade  oat. 


Allice  ffeitchcd  downe  his  Acton  syde ; 

600    hee  tooke  itt  ffor  no  litle  pryde, 
yett  must  hee  itt  weare. 
the  Scaberd  was  rent  withouten  doubt, 
a  large  handfuU  the  bleade  ^  hanged  out : 

604         lohn  the  Reeue  sayd  there, 

"  gett  lether  &  a  nayle,"  lohn  can  say, 
"  lett  me  sow  itt  ^  a  chape  to-day, 

Lest  men  scome  my  geere.  [i»«e3«) 

608     Now,"  sayd  lohn,  "  will  I  see 
[w]hether  ®  itt  will  out  lightlye 
or  ^  I  meane  itt  to  weare." 

lohn  pulled  ffast  att  the  blade  : 
612     (I  wold  hee  had  kist  my  arse  thai  itt  made  ! ) 
he  cold  not  gett  itt  out. 


'  to  cast,  to  calculate,  to  reckon,  com- 
piito.  Item,  to  contriye,  to  tnm  the 
thoughts.     Johnson. — P. 

*  Pallat,  in  G.  Doug*,  is  used  for 
fapift.  Scot.  hoT.palltt  or  pallat  is  the 
crown  of  the  Heaa  or  Skull.  Gloss,  ad 
G.  Doug".  Hence  it  ahould  signify  here 
an  Helmet  or  Skull-cap. — ^P. 

*  See  note  *,  vol.  i.  p.  68. — F. 


•  forte  sweard. — ^P. 
»  affear'd.— P. 

•  blade.— P. 

^  Forte  sow  in.  in,  qy. — P.  Ckaj 
the  hook  of  a  scabbard  ;  the  metal  {m 
at  the  top.     HalliwelL — F. 

■  whether. — P. 

•  OP,  i.e.  before. — P. 
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Allice  held,  &  lohn  draughe,^ 
either  att  other  fiast  longhe,' 
616        I  doe  yeo  out  of  doaht. 

lohn  pulled  att  the  scaberd  soe  hard, 
againe  a  post  he  ran  backward 

&  gaue  his  head  a  rowte.' 
620    his  wiffe  did  langhe  when  he  did  fifall, 
&  soe  did  his  ^  meanye  all 

that  were  there  neere  about. 

lohn  sent  afber  his  neighbors  both,'^ 
624     Hodgkine  long  &  hobb  of  the  lath.^ 
they  were  beene^  att  his  biddinge. 
3  pottles  of  wine  ^  in  a  dishe 
they  supped  itt  ®  all  off,  as  I  wis, 
628        all  there  att  their  partinge. 

lohn  sayd,  "  &  I  had  my  buckler,'® 
theres  nothing  tliat  shold  me  dare, 

I  tell  you  all  in  ffere.** 
632    ffeitch  mo  downo,"  qttoth  he,  "  my  gloues  ; 
they  came  but  '^  on  my  **  hands  but  once 

this  22  **  ycere. 

"  ffeitch  mee  my  Capull,"  sayd  hee  there. 
636     his  saddle  was  of  a  new  manner, ^^ 
his  stirropps  were  of  a  tree.*^ 

"  dame,''  he  sayd,  "  ffeitch  me  wine  ; 

I  will  drinke  to  thee  ^^  once  againe, 
640         I  troe  I  shall  neuor  thee  see. 


Hiawife 
holds,  he 


•nd  he  f elli 

beckagAinst 

Bpoit* 


His  wife  and 
menlaae^at 
him. 


He  sends  for 
Hodgkln 
and  Hob, 


to  drink  and 
take  leave  of 
him. 


Thenheoalls 
forU» 


gloves. 


his  horse, 


and  more 
wine. 


drowghe,  Chancf,  i.e.  drew. — P. 

lough,     or    lowghe,  i.e.    laughed. 

uc^— P. 

Great     op    yiolent    stir.      Devon. 

I  — F. 

Aim  in  the  MS.— F. 

baith.— P. 

Lathe.— P. 

Qu.  bowDe,  bane,  bayne,  Vid.  P*.  2. 

19  [t.i.  28  of  MS.,1.  601  above].— P. 

My.  wioie. — F. 


•  itt,  delend,  censeo. — P. 

»•  bucklere.— P. 

"  in  fere,  together,  intire,  wholly. 
Gloss,  ad  GJ).— P. 

"  delend.    Qu.— P. 

'•  ciune  upon  my. — P. 

"  two  &  twentye. — P. 

*•  mannere. — P. 

»•  of  tree.— P.    wood.— F. 

^'  An  upright  stroke,  which  may  be  for 
1,  stands  between  thee  and  once, — F. 
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H«. 

HodgUn, 
and  Hob 


drink  Are 
galloni; 


644 


"  Hodgkin  long,  &  hob  of  tlic  lathe, 
tarry  &  drinke  wi'th  me  bothe,* 

ffor  mj  cares  are  fTast  commaimde.' 
they  dranke  5  gallons  verament : 
"  ffarwell  ffellowes  all  present, 

ffor  I  am  readje  to  gauge !  " 


» 


and 

Hodgkin 
baafVBhim 
on  tohi« 


When  he 

RVtII  to 

Windjor 
CMtte,the 
p«rtar  won't 
lei  him  in, 


lohn  was  soe  combred  in  his  gecre 
048     hee  cold  not  g^tt  vpon  his  mare 

till  hodgkinn  hcaue  vp  '  behind. 

"  Now  ffarwell.  Sir,  by  the  roode !  " 
to  neither  ULnighi  nor  Barron  good 
652        his  hatt  he  wold  not  vayle 
till  ^  he  came  to  the  Ki  n^s  gate : 
the  Porter  wold  not  lett  him  in  theratt, 
nor  come  within  the  walle, 

656    till  a  Yjiight  came  walking  ouL 

they  sayd,  '*  yonder  standeth  a  carle  stout 

in  a  msticall  arraye." 
on  him  they  all  wondred  wright,* 
660    &  said  he  was  an  vnseemelye  wight, 
&  thus  to  him  they  ^  gan  say : 


andtlw 
verraata 
chaff  him. 


*'  hayle,  ffellow  !  where  wast  thon  borne? 
thee  beseemeth  ffnll  well  to  wears  a  home ! 
664        where  had  thon  thai  ffaire  geere  ? 
I  troe  a  man  might  seeke  finll  long, 
one  like  to  thee  ar  thai  hee  ffoond,^ 
tho  he  sought  all  this  yecre." 


»  bathe  or  baitli.— P. 
'  i.  e.  are  coming  fast,    comand,  idem 
ac  coming. — P. 
■  hove  up. — P. 
*  when.    Qu.— P. 


•  right.— P. 

•  they  deUrtd,^P. 

'  fonde. — ^P.    ?  ffong,  got  hold  ot 
Dyce. 
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668     lohn  bade  ihem  kisse  the  deyills  arae ' : 
"flfor  you  my  geare  is  much  the  worsse  * ! 

you  will  itt  not  amend, 
by  my  fiaith,  that  can  I  lead ! 
672     vpon  *  the  head  I  shall  you  shread 
but  if  you  hence  wende  ! 

"  the  devill  him  speedo  vpon  his  crowno 
that  causeth  ^  me  to  come  to  this  townc, 
676        whether  he  weare  lacke  or  lill ! 
what  shold  such  men  as  I  doe  heere 
att  the  kings  Manner  ^  ? 

I  might  haue  beene  att  home  still.*' 


JohnMji 


he*U  crnck 
their  crowns 
if  they  don't 
go. 


Thedeyil 
take  the 
fellow  who 
brouc^t  him 
there! 


680    as  lohn  stoodo  fflyting  ^  fiast, 

he  saw  one  of  his  guests  come  at  the  last ; 

to  him  he  spake  fiull  bold, 
to  him  he  ffast  fiull  rodc,^ 
684     he  vayled  neither  hatt  nor  hood ; 

sayth,  "  thou  hast  me  betold  !  [p«ge  366] 

"  full  weU  I  wott  by  this  Hght 
that  thou  hast  disdainde  mee  right ; 
688        ffor  wrat[h]  I  waxe  neere  wood !  " 
The  Erie  sayd,  "  by  Marry  bright, 
lohn,  thou  made  vs  a  merry  night ; 
thou  shalt  haue  nothing  but  good." 


Then  John 
Been  hie 
gueat, 
the  Earl, 


and 

reproaches 
him  witli 
havinf? 
told  of  him. 


The  Earl 
sayi  he  won't 
be  hurt. 


692    the  Erie  tooke  leaue  att  lohn  Bene, 

sayd,  "  thou  shalt  come  in  without  greefe ; 
I  pray  thee  tarry  a  while." 


Srse,  Chauc. — P. 

wene,  Cliaac. — P. 

Ids.  vpan  or  vpom. — F. 

^orti  caused. — P. 

klanncre.^P.    Dwelling,  mansion. 


'  To  flyte,  i.e.  to  chide,  is  still  in  use 
in  Scotland.    Gloss?  to  Bamsa/s  Erer- 
grecn.  flyt,  to  scold,  chide.  A.-S,JUtan, 
contendere",  rizari.    Qloss.  ad  G.  Dong*. 
—P. 

'  ftiU  faste  rode.— P. 


»L.  n. 


QQ 
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•ndfMito 
tell  the  KiBf 
that  John  Is 
attheg»t«. 


Kinc 
BdwyJ 
ordfln  Join 
toteUoQght 
in  to  table. 

The  Karl 
deficribes 
John's 


ihe  Erie  into  the  hall  went» 
696    &  told  the  King  yerament 

thai  ^  lohn  Beeue  was  att  the  gate ; 

*'  to  no  man  list  hee  lout. 

a  roBiy  sword  gird*  him  abont, 
700        &  a  long  flhwchyon,  I  wott.*  " 

the  King  said,  "  goe  wee  to  meate, 
A  bringe  him  when  ^  wee  are  sett ; 

our  dame  shall  hane  a  play." 
704    "  he  hath  10  arrowes  in  a  thonge, 
some  are  short  &  some  are  long, 

the  sooth  as  I  shold  say ; 


annoor. 


hU  knifd, 


"a  rusty  sallett  ^  ypon  his  crowne, 
706    his  hood  were  made  home  browne  ^ ; 
there  may  nothing  him  dare ; 
a  thytill  hee  hath  ffast  in  his  hand 
that  hangeth  in  a  peake  band,^ 
7 IS        &  sharplye  itt  will  share. 


glovn. 


and  temper. 


John  telli 
the  porter  to 
let  him  In. 


''  he  hath  a  poach  hanging  finll  wyde, 
a  msiy  Buckeler  on  the  other  syde, 

his  mittons  *  are  of  blacke  clothe. 
716    who-soe  to  him  sayth  onght  but  good, 
*  [I  swear  it  to  you  by  the  rood,] 

ffiill  soone  hee  wilbe  wrothe." 

then  lohn  sayd, ''  Porter,  lett  mee  in ! 
720    some  of  my  goods  thou  shalt  win ; 
I  loue  not  ffor  to  pray." 


ksow. 


*  That  delmd.^F. 

*  girdeth.— P. 
'  weeL  ItAin.  wate,  w&t,  Le. 

knew,  wot.    Gloss,  ad  G.  D. — ^P. 

*  him  in,  when. — P. 

*  Alitor  Bo/ad,  a  OalhcSdade,  a  Hsad- 
piece.  Celada,  or  Zelada,  Spanish.  I^e. 
vid.  St.  6,  P«  3*  [L  694  abore].— P. 


'  of  homespon  brown :  or  rathv, 
of  homemade  hrow[n].     See  P^  1, 8l 
[L  284  aborel.— P. 

'  See  the  Pictnre  of  Chancer. — ^P. 

'  Cp.  Twej  mitteyneaaa  meter,  f 
Ptowman^s  Orede. — F. 

*  A  line  wanting. — P. 
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the  Porter  sayd,  "  stand  abacke ! 
&  thou  come  neere  I  shall  thee  rappe, 
724        thou  carle,  by  my  ffia>y  !  " 


The  porter 

giTchira 
a  rap. 


728 


lohn  tooke  his  fibrke  ^  in  his  hand, 
he  bare  his  fibrke  on  an  End, 

ho  thought  to  make  a  firay ; 
his  Gapnll  was  wight,'  &  come  fibdd ; 
ypon  the  Porter  hee  him  spedd, 

and  him  had  welnye  slaine.' 


On  which 
John 

chargmhlm 
with  hit 
pitchfork. 


nearlj 
kills  him. 


he  hitt  the  Porter  ypon  the  crowne, 
732    With  that  stroke  hee  ffell  downe, 
fibrsooth  as  I  you  tell ; 
&  then  hee  rode  into  the  hall, 
A  all  the  doggs  both  great  &  small  ^ 
736        on  lohn  fiast  can  th6  yell.^ 


and  then 
rides  into  the 
King's  haU, 


740 


lohn  layd  about  as  hee  wore  wood, 
&  4  hee  killed  as  hee  stood ; 

the  rest  will  now  be  ware, 
then  came  fibrth  a  squier  hend, 
&  sayd,  "  lohn,  I  am  thy  fi&eind, 

I  pray  you  light  downe  heere." 


killing  fonr 
of  his  dogs 
on  the  way. 


One  sqnire 
asks  him  to 
dismount; 


another  sayd,  "  giue  me  thy  fibrke," 
744    &  lohn  sayd,  "  nay,  by  Sf  Wtttiam  of  Torke,« 
flirst  I  will  cracke  thy  crowne !  " 


another,  to 
give  np  his 
fork; 


forke.  Perhaps  stocke,  which  is  used 
Ghiwain  Doug^  for  a  dagger,  rapier, 
1.  7,  669,  **  veruqae  sabello "  being 
der'd  *'with  stoUua  sabellyne."  ab 
1.  stoieOy  ensifl  longior.  Qlosa.  ad 
D.  Stock,  caudex,  Truncua.  Jun.  It 
lifiea  alao  the  handle  of  anything, 
inson.  A  staff  or  long  Pole. — P. 
in's  tool  is  of  course  his  two-grained 
shfork  that  he  describes  in  line  319, 
I  asks  for  in  line  596  above. — ^F. 


*  Vid.  Pt.  1,  St.  36.— P. 
■  did  well-nye  slay. — P. 


•  Dogs  had  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  houses  in  Early  English  days.  See 
the  directions  for  tumine  them  out  of  the 
lord*s  bedroom  in  RusseU,  Uie  Sloane  MS. 
Boke  of  Curtasye,  &c  in  Babeei  Book, 
p.  182, 1.  969 ;  p.  283, 1.  93,  p.  69.--F. 

•  gan  to  yelL— P. 

•  ?  what  saint.— F. 


qq2 
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«thinl,hit 
■word 


andbdmet. 


fTemastbe 
very  ftupk! 
not  to  MM  In 
wlKMwpre- 


**  What  the 
devU'sthat 
to  you?- 
says  John. 
**IihaU 


my 
■word. 

TheQnoen 
AAkii  who  he 
can  be. 


John  rides 
ou, 


with  his 
pitchfork 
at  the 
charge. 


and 

frightens  tlie 
Queen. 


another  sajd,  "  lay  downe  tiiy  sword  > ; 
sett  \*p  thy  horsse  ;  be  not  affeard ; 
748        thy  bow,  good  lohn,  lay  downe ; 

"  I  shall  hold  your  stirroppe  ; 
doe  of  your  pallett  &  your  hoode 
ere  th^  ffall,  as  I  troe. 
752    yee  see  not  who  sitteth  att  the  meate ; 
yce  are  a  wonderous  silly  ffi^ake, 
&  alsoe  passing  sloe  '  ! " 

"  what  deviU,"  sayd  lohn,  "  is  tJiat  ffor  thee » ? 
756     itt  is  my  owne,  soe  mote  I  thee ! 
therfore  I  will  itt  weare." 

the  Qneene  beheld  him  in  hast : 
"  my  lord/  "  shee  sayd,  "  ffor  gods  ffast, 
760         who  is  yonder  fJiat  doth  ryde  ? 
such  a  ffellow  saw  I  neuer  yore  *  ! 
shee  saith,  *'  hee  hath  the  quaintest  geere, 
he  is  but  simple  of  pryde."  [ptge 

764     right  soe  came  lohn  as  hee  were  wood ; 
he  vayled  neither  hatt  nor  hood, 

he  was  a  ffaley  ®  ffreake  ; 
he  tooke  his  fforke  as  hee  wold  lust ; 
768     vp  to  the  dease  ^  ffast  he  itt  thrust, 
the  Queene  ffor  ffearc  did  speake, 

&  sayd,  "  lords,  beware,  ffor  gods  grace  ! 
ffor  hee  ®  will  ffrowte  *  some  in  the  fface 
772        if  yee  take  not  good  heede  !  " 


*  swprdo, — P. 
»  slow.— P. 

■  y*  ilenill .  .  is  that  to  thee.— P. 

*  my  Lonli*.     Qu. — P. 

*  yore,  jamdudiim,  jam  dim.      Jun. 
})erhaps  hore. — P. 

•perhaps    stalely. — P.   ?  Ft  riftff  wou- 
derful. — F. 


7  Dease.  or  Deis.  See  P«  2*  J 
—P. 

•  MS.  thee.— F. 

•  Perhaps  from  Fr.  froier,  in  the  i 
of  to  bang  or  beat  {battr e,f rapper), 
its  original  sense  to  rub.  To  JrcU 
use  in  this  sense  in  Shropthiie.— T. 
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776 


780 


784 


788 


792 


796 


th6  laughed  without  doubt, 
&  soe  did  all  thai  were  about, 
to  see  lohn  on  his  steede. 

then  sayd  lohn  to  our  Queene, 

''  thou  majst  be  proud,  dame,  as  I  weene, 

to  haue  such  a  ffawconer  ^ ! 
ffor  he  is  a  well  fiarrand  man, 
&  much  good  manner  '  hee  can, 

I  tell  you  sooth  in  ffere. 


[ 


] 


"but,  lord,"  hee  sajd,  "my  good,  its  thine; 
my  body  alsoe,  flfbr  to  pine, 

ffor  thou  art  king  with  crowne. 
but,  lord,  thy  word  is  honora6^, 
both  stedffast,  sure,  and  stable, 

&  alsoe  *  great  of  renowne ! 

"  therfore  haue  mind  •  what  thou  mo  hight 
when  thou  wtth  me  [harbord  *]  a  night, 

a  warryson  ^  that  I  shold  haue." 
lohn  spoke  to  liim  with  sturdye  mood, 
hee  vayled  neither  hatt  nor  hood, 

but  stood  with  him  checkmate.® 

the  Eling  sayd,  "  fellow  mine, 

ffor  thy  capons  hott,  &  good  red  wine, 

much  thankes  I  doe  giue  thee." 
the  Queene  sayd,  "  by  Mary  bright, 
award  him  as  his  ^  right ; 

well  aduanced  lett  him  bee !  " 


Thereit 
Uogh. 


John  tolls 
theQiwen 
sbenuiy  bo 
proud  of  her 
ralooner. 

looking 
man. 

[Then 
finding  that 
it*t  King 
Edward  I..] 
to  whom  his 
goods  and 
body  belong, 


he  reminds 
him  of  the 
pledge  he 
made  the 
night  he 
lo(!ged  with 
him. 


Edward 
thanks  him 
for  his 
capons  and 
wine, 


iwconere. — P. 

lanners. — ^P. 

ome  lines  wanting  here,  contain<;ig 

scorery  of  the  King's  rank.    Some 

leem  wanting  here. — P. 

Iso  d^lend,—^. 

ind  in  the  Ma— F. 

le  [passed»t]  a. — ^P. 

arinont   reward.      Scottibh.      See 


Gloss?  to  Ramsay's  Erer-green. — ^P. 

*  Qu.  Cheek-mate :  mate  is  companion, 
8ociu8,  sodaUs,  q.d.  cheek  by  Jole. 
This  passage  may  also  be  explain  d  from 
the  Term  in  chess ;  checkmate  being  when 
the  king  is  hem'd  in  by  some  inieriour 
Piece ;  so  that  he  cannot  stir.— T.  P. 

'  forti  06  19,01  as  it  m. — P. 
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niake4  him  • 
gentlnuan, 
idwhlmhis 
honaeMid 
100/.  •  yew. 


John 

and  thanks 

UicKing, 


wbotboi 
imU  n  ooliar 
on  him,  mad 
kuii^Uhim. 


800    the  King  sayd  vniiU  him  then, 
"  lohiif  I  make  thee  a  gentleman; 
thy  manner  place  ^  I  thee  gine, 
&  a  100"  to  thee  and  thine,* 
804    &  euery  jreere  a  tonn  of  red  wine 
Boe  long  as  thou  dost  line." 

bat  then  lohn  began  to  kneele : 
**  I  thanke  yon,  my  Lord,  as  I  hane  soule,' 
808        therof  I  am  well  payd.^  " 

thee  King  tooke  a  coller  bright, 
&  sayd,  **  lohn,  heere  I  make  thee  a  knight 
with  worshippe."     when  hee  sayd. 


Johnfean 
that 


aropo  will 
follow  the 
collar, 
anddoen*t 
lUuiU 


812    then  was  lohn  eniU  apayd,^ 

&  amongst  them  all  thus  hee  sayd, 

''fiiill  oft  I  hane  heard  tell 
that  after  a  coller  comes  a  rope ; 
816    I  shall  be  hanged  by  the  throate ; 
methinkes  itt  doth  not  welL" 


Bntthey 
tell  him 
he  niunt  lit 
in  the  chief 
|)laoc. 


^  ''sith  then  hast  taken  this  estatei 
that  euery  man  may  itt  wott,^ 
820        then  most  begin  the  bord." 

then  lohn  therof  was  nothing  fiaine — 
I  teU  yon  truth  with-onten  laine,*— 
he  spake  nener  a  word. 


He  doee  so, 
wishing 
himself 
at  home. 


824    bnt  att  the  bords  end  he  sate  him  downc ; 
ffor  hee  had  leener  beene  att  home 
then  att  all  ^  their  firankish  ^^  fiare ; 


^  place  delend. — ^P.    dweUing  place. 

*  md  thime  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  8cle  or  seil. — ^P. 

*  forte  apayd,  i.e.  content — P. 

^  i.e.  sadi  triatis,    (See  Jon'  )  nneasy. 
-P. 


'  something  is  wantiDg  here.— 

*  wate,  or  weet — ^P. 

'  leant  celare,  occoltare,  ab.  Is 
launot  occxdtare.    Lye. — P. 

*  AUiB  redundant. — ^P. 

**  frank,  liber,  libenUis,    Jan.- 
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flfop  there  was  wine,  well  I  wott ; 
828    royall  meates  of  the  best  sortes 
were  sett  before  him  there. 


a  gallon  of  wine  was  put  in  a  dishe ; 
lohn  snpped  itt  of,  both  more  &  lease. 
83S         "  ffeitch,"  Qttoth  the  King,  "  such  more.*  " 

"  by  my  Lady,*  "  Qi*oth  lohn,  "  this  is  good  wine ! 
lett  V8  make  merry,  fibr  now  itt  is  time ; 
Christs  cnrse  on  him  that  doth  itt  spare  ' !  " 


He  drinks 
off  a  gallon 
of  wlno. 


and  wants  to 
makemorry. 


836    With  tJuit  came  in  the  Porter  ^  hend 
&  kneeled  downe  before  the  Eling, 
was  all  ^  beronnen  ®  with  blood, 
then  the  King  in  hart  was  woe, 
840    sayes,  "  Porter,  who  hath  dight  thee  soe  ? 
tell  on ;  I  wax  noerc  wood." 


The  porter 
oomesin 


all  over 
blood. 


"Who  did 
this  ?  **  says 
the  King. 


"  Now  infaith,"  sayd  lohn,  "  that  same  was  I, 
for  to  teach  him  some  cnrtesye, 
844        7  ffor  thou  hast  taught  him  noe  good.         [pi«e  368] 
for  when  thou  came  to  my  pore  place, 
With  mec  thou  found  soe  great  a  grace, 
®  noe  man  did  bidd  thee  stand  without ; 


"I,**  says 
John,  •'^to 
teach  him 
manners. 


When  yon 
came  to  me, 
if  anyone 
had  told  yon 
to 


848    "  fifor  if  any  man  had  against  thee  spoken, 
liis  head  fiull  soone  I  shold  haue  broken,'* 

lohn  sayd,  "  with-outen  doubt, 
therforo  I  wame  thy  porters  firee, 
852    when  any  man  [comes]  out  of  my  ^  Countryc, 
another  ^^  [time]  lett  them  not  be  soe  stout. 


stop  outside, 
rdhaTB 
broken  his 
head. 


Yonr  porters 
mustn't  be 
Bosauoy 
next  time." 


*  mare  or  mair. — P. 

•  forU  our  Lady— P. 

•  on  them  that  spare. — P. 

*  MS.  Port«w.— F. 

*  Ont)  was  all  &c. — P. 

•  MS.  bcrumen.— F. 


'  For  none  thon  hast  him  taught.  Qu. 
—P. 

"  None  bade  thee  stand  wi^hout^ — P. 

'  Any  come  out,  or  comes  from  my 
&c.— P. 

*•  (ff/wrf  another.— -P. 
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**  if  both  ihj  porters  goe  walling  *  wood, 
begod  I  tihall  reaae  '  their  hood, 
856         or  goe  on  ffbote  bootc. 

bat  thou.  Lord,  hast  after  me  senty 
A  I  am  come  att  thy  commandement 
hastilje  withouten  doubt." 


The  King 
•cknow- 


thathiii 
porter  um 
in  fault. 


bat  mftkes 
John  kiai 
him 

and  be 
friends. 


860    the  King  sayd,  "  by  St.  lame ! 
lohn,  my  porters  were  to  blame ; 

yee  did  nothing  but  right." 
he  tooke  the  case  into  his  hand ; 
864     then  to  Idsse  '  hee  made  them  gange ; 
then  laughed  both  King  and  Knight. 
"  I  pray  you,"  qtioth  the  Kiti^,  "  good  ffellows  bee. 
**  yes,"  quoth  lohn,  "  soe  mote  I  thee, 
868         we  were  not  wrathe  *  ore  night." 


The  BtKbop 
pvxHniae» 

tO|Nlt 

John's  tvo 

sonslo 

liChool, 


87a 


then  they  ^  Bishopp  sayd  to  him  thoe, 
'*  lohn,  send  hither  thy  sonnes  2  ; 

to  the  schoole  ^  I  shall  them  ffind, 
&  soe  god  may  for  them  werke, 
that  cither  of  them  haue  a  kirke 

if  ffortune  be  their  ffiieind. 


and  fiajTstbe 

KinfTwill 

find  his 

danirbtcrs 

Rood 

hitfbands. 


''  also  send  hither  thyc  daughters  both  ^ ; 
876     2  manyages  the  King  will  garr  them  to  haue,* 
&  wedd  tlicm  wtth  a  ringc. 


'  walling,  i.e.  boiling,  ferrent ;  S. 
mr/Am.    Lve. — P. 

•  reATe,'i.e.  bereave  (like  as  rcfl  is 
for  bereft)  to  take  away  by  stealth  or 
Tiolence.  Johnson,  (nstrd  rather  for 
rit>e,  i.e.  cleaTe.) — P. 

'  Cp.  ChAuctn^s  making  the  Host  and 
Pardoner  kiss.  Cant.  Tales,  end  of  Hie 
Pardoneres  Tale : 

•  And  ye,  ?-ir  host,  th^t  hf  n  lo  me  so  de«re, 
I  pray  yow  thai  ^-e  kiiw&e  the  pazdooer; 


And  pardoner,  I  praj  yon  draweth  ; 

ner. 
And  as  we  dede,  let  ns  lan^  and  ph 
Anon  thay  kiase,  and  rklen  foitn 

waytf. 

V.  iii.,  p.  105,  L  502-6,  ed.  Monia.— 

•  wrothe. — P. 
»  the.— P. 

•  ForU  At  schoole,— P. 
'  baith.— P. 

•  pir  them  have. — T, 
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880 


went  *  flfbrth,  lohn,  on  thy  way, 
looke  thou  be  kind  &  cnrteous  aye, 

of  meate  &  drinke  be  neu[e]r  nithing.^" 


884 


then  lohn  tooke  leauo  of  King  &  Qneene,' 
&  after  att  all  the  coort  by-deene, 

&  went  fforth  on  hia  way. 
he  sent  his  daughters  to  the  "King, 
&  they  were  weded  with  a  ringe 

vnto  2  squiers  gay. 


John  takes 
leave  of  the 
Court. 


The  King 
marries  his 
daagfaters 
to  two 
iqairH; 


888 


892 
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liis  sonnes  both  hardye  &  wight, 
the  one  of  them  was  made  a  Knighty 

&  fresh  in  enery  flStty ; 
the  other  a  parson  of  a  kirke, 
gods  seruice  ffor  to  worke, 

to  god  seme  *  night  &  day. 

thus  lohn  Beeuc  and  his  wifie 

with  mirth  &  lolty  *  ledden  their  liffe ; 

to  god  they  made  Laudinge. 
Hodgikin  long  &  hobb  ®  of  the  lathe, 
they  were  made  ffreemen  bothe  ^ 

through  the  grace  of  the  "King  hcnd.® 


knights 
one  of  his 
■onsy 

gives  the 
other  a 
living. 


and  makes 
Hodgkin 
and  Hob 
freemen. 


904 


then  thought  [John]  ^  on  the  Bishopps  word,  John  de 
&  euer  after  kept  open  bord  keeps  open 

_  ,  house 

nor  guests  that  god  him  send ;  ' 
till  death  fieitcht  him  away  tiu  be  dies, 

to  the  blisse  that  lasteth  aye : 

&  thus  lohn  Reeue  made  an  end. 


*  wend. — P. 

*  Nithing,  nemtam^  naught,  It.  a  das- 
tard poltron:  here  it  seems  to  mean 
niggardly. — P.  A.-S.  niiSino,  a  wicked 
man,  an  outlaw, — Bosworu, — later,  a 
niggard. — F. 

»  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 


*  to  serve  God. — ^P. 

*  Jollity.— P. 

'  A  stroke  like  a  t  follows  in  the  MS. 
— F. 

»  baith.— P. 

■  Perhaps  hend  King. — ^P. 

*  thought  [he].— P. 
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thus  endedi  Uie  tele  of  Bficnie  Boe  wifflit.' 
Ood  Hn  tfi  god  that  ia  BOe  ffiiU  of  might, 

to  ^<'iH^i'p  their  sonlos  bnnff 
tiSMin?       **>"    *^^  ^'^  heard  ihis  Utie  story, 

that  lined  *  aomeliiiiee  in  the  soath-west  coanizjt 
in  long  *  EdwHrds  dayes  onr  Sing. 


■  Sea  ^B  310  [of  KS.]  top  of  7*  *  Fmte  k^^pmA—V. 

Pag*  (fcU  ■(»•  tiou,  Ac.).— P.  ■  loug-[ilwnk*l  01  withoA  Itmg^S 
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;^ppenMjr. 


I. 

^fftncourt  Sallatifi;. 

(See  p.  159,  Nos.  3  and  4.) 
1.  Aginconrty  or  the  English  Bowman's  Gloiy. 

A  spirited  black-letter  ballad,  of  early  date,  the  only 
existing  copy  of  which  was,  however,  '*  printed  for  Henry 
Harper  in  Smithfield,"  not  long  anterior  to  the  Civil 
Wars;  it  bears  for  title  "  Aginconrt,  or  the  English  Bow- 
man's Glory,"  purporting  to  have  been  sang  *'  to  a  pleasant 
new  tune."    Collier* 8  Shakeepeare^  ed.  1858,  vol.  iiL  p.  538. 

Agincourt,  Agincourt  I 
Know  ye  not  Aginoourt  P 
Where  English  slue  and  hurt 

All  their  French  foemen  P 
With  our  pkes  and  bills  brown, 
How  the  French  were  beat  downe, 

Shot  by  our  bowmen. 

Aginoourt,  Agincourt  I 
Enow  ye  not  Agincourt^ 
Never  to  be  forgot 

Or  known  to  no  men  P 
Where  English  doth-yard  arrows 
Kill'd  the  iFVench  like  tame  sparrows, 

Slaine  by  our  bowmen. 

Agincourt,  Aginoourt! 
Know  ye  not  Ag^court, 
Where  we  won  field  and  fort  P 

French  fled  like  wo-men 
By  land,  and  eke  by  water ; 
Never  was  scene  such  slaughter, 

Made  by  our  bowmen. 
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Agincouity  Agincoortl 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt  P 
"Rngli^^^  of  every  aort, 

EQffh  men  and  low  men, 
Fougnt  that  d*y  wondrous  well. 
All  our  old  stories  tell  us, 

Thanks  to  our  bowmen. 


Agincourt,  A^court ! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt  P 
]^ther  tale,  or  report, 

Quickly  will  show  men 
What  can  be  done  by  courage. 
Men  without  food  or  forage, 

Still  lusty  bowmen. 

Aginoourti  Agincourt ! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt  P 
Where  such  a  fight  was  fought, 

As,  when  they  grow  men. 
Our  boys  shall  imitate ; 
Nor  need  we  long  to  waitc ; 

They'll  be  good  bowmen. 

Agincourt,  Agincourt ! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt? 
Where  our  fifth  Harry  taught 

Frenchmen  to  know  men : 
^Vnd  when  the  day  was  done, 
Thousands  there  fell  to  one 

Good  English  bowman. 

Agincourt,  Agincourt ! 
Huzza  for  Agincourt  I 
When  that  day  is  forgot 

There  will  be  no  men. 
It  was  a  day  of  glory, 
^\nd  till  our  heads  are  hoary 

I'raise  we  our  bowmen. 

Agincourt,  Agincourt  1 

Know  ye  not  Agincourt  P 

When  our  best  hopes  were  nought. 
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Tenfold  oiir  foemen. 
Harry  led  his  men  to  battle. 
Slue  the  French  like  sheep  and  oatUe : 

Huzza !  our  bowmen. 

Agincourt,  Agfincourt ! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt? 
O,  it  was  noble  sport ! 

Then  did  we  owe  men ; 
Men,  who  a  victory  won  us 
'Gainst  any  odds  among  us : 

Such  were  our  bowmen. 

Agincourt,  Agincourt ! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt  ? 
Dear  was  the  victory  bought 

By  fifty  yeomen. 
Ask  any  English  wench, 
They  were  worth  all  the  French : 

Rare  English  bowmen  I  * 


2.  King  Henry  V.  his  Conquest  of  France 
In  Revenge  for  the  Affront  offered  by  the  French  King ; 
In  sending  him  (instead  of  the  Tribute)  a  Ton 
of  Tennis  Balls. 

(From  the  copy  inChetham*s  Library,  Manchester,  obligingly  transcribed 
by  Mr.  Jones,  the  Librarian.  Dr.  Rimbault  has  a  copy  of  this  ballad 
"Printed  and  sold  in  Aldermary  Church  Yard."  He  says  that  tra- 
ditional yersions  of  it  also  appeared  in  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Tyler^s  Henry 
of  Monmouthf  8to.  vol.  ii.  p.  197»  and  in  Mr.  Dixon's  Andmi  Poems, 
Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England,  printed  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  1846.  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  23,  Jan.  25,  1861,  vol  iii. 
p.  51,  col.  1.) 

As  our  King  lay  musing  on  his  bed, 
He  bethought  himself  upon  a  time, 

Of  a  tribute  that  was  due  from  France, 
Had  not  been  paid  for  so  long  a  lime. 
Fal,  lal,  &c 

'  In  the  original  it  is  **  Rare  English  women,**  but  probably  a  mistake 
for  "  bowmen,"  the  printer  baring  been  misled  by  the  word  "  wench  " 
above.    All  the  other  stanzas  end  with  "  bowmen." — J.  P.  Collier. 
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He  called  for  his  loTely  ptge, 

HiB  lovely  page  then  called  he ; 
Saying,  you  muat  go  to  the  King  of  France, 

To  the  King  of  France,  air,  ride  speedily. 
O  then  went  away  this  lovely  page. 

This  lovely  page  then  away  went  he ; 
Low  he  came  to  the  King  of  France, 

And  when  fell  down  on  his  bended  knee. 
My  master  greets  you,  worthy  sir, 

Ten  ton  of  gold  that  is  due  to  he. 
That  you  will  send  him  his  tribute  home, 

Or  in  French  land  you  soon  will  him  see. 
Fal,  lal,  &c. 

Your  master's  young  and  of  tender  years, 

Not  fit  to  come  into  my  degree : 
And  I  will  send  him  three  Tennis-Balis, 

That  with  them  he  may  learn  to  play. 

0  then  letumed  this  lovely  page, 
This  lovely  page  then  returned  he, 

And  when  he  came  to  our  gracious  King, 
Low  he  fell  down  on  his  bended  knee. 

What  news?  what  news?  my  trusty  page, 
What  is  the  news  you  have  brought  to  me  ? 

1  have  brought  such  news  firom  the  King  of  France, 
That  he  and  you  will  ne*er  agree. 

He  saya,  you're  young  and  of  tender  years. 

Not  fit  to  come  into  his  degree ; 
And  he  will  send  you  three  Tennis' Balls, 

That  with  them  you  may  learn  to  play. 
Recruit  me  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 

And  Derby  HiUs  that  are  so  free : 
No  marry'd  man  or  widow's  son. 

For  no  widow's  curse  shall  go  with  me. 
They  recruited  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 

And  Derby  Hills  that  are  ko  free : 
No  many'd  man,  nor  no  widow's  son, 

Yet  there  was  a  jovial  bold  company. 

O  then  we  marched  into  the  French  land, 
With  drums  and  trumpets  so  merrily ; 

And  then  bespoke  the  King  of  France, 
Lo  yonder  comes  proud  King  Henry. 
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The  first  shot  that  the  Frenchmen  gave. 

They  kill'd  our  Englishmen  so  free. 
We  killed  ten  thousand  of  the  French, 

And  the  rest  of  them  they  run  away. 
And  then  we  marched  to  Paris  gates, 

With  drums  and  trumpets  so  merrily ; 
O  then  bespoke  the  King  of  France, 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  men  and  me, 
O  I  will  send  him  his  tribute  home. 

Ten  ton  of  gold  that  is  due  to  he, 
And  the  finest  flower  that  is  in  all  France 

To  the  Rose  of  England  I  will  give  free. 


600 


n 


(See  p.  200,  note  1.) 

Wb  give  here  reprints  of  this  ballad  as  it  appeared  in  the  Ist 
and  4th  editions  of  the  ReliqueSy  putting  in  italics  all  the  words 
changed  in  spelling  or  position^  or  for  other  words,  in  the  two 
editions,  so  as  to  make  Percy's  acknowledged  changes  apparent 
His  unacknowledged  ones  we  must  leave  to  the  critical  power  of 
our  readers  to  ascertain. 


First  Editioii,  1765. 

HxAJixsN  to  me,  gentlemen, 

Come  and  you  shall  heare ; 
He  teU  you  of  two  of  the  boldest  breth- 
ren, 

That  ever  bom  y-were. 

The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  i/onge,      6 
The  tother  was  kyng  Estmere ; 

The  were  as  bolde  men  in  their  deedes, 
As  any  were  farr  and  neare. 

As  they  were  drinking  ale  and  wine 
Within  kyng  Estmeres  halle :  io 

Whan  will  ye  marry  a  wyfe,  brother, 
A  wyfe  to  gladd  ns  all? 

Then  bespake  him  kyng  Estmere, 
And  answered  him  hastilee : 

I  knowe  not  that  ladye  in  any  land^^    xh 
That  is  able  *  to  marry  with  mee. 

Kyng  Adland  hath  a  daughter,  brother, 
Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene ; 

If  I  were  kyng  here  in  yonr  stead, 
That  ladye  shclcU  be  queene.  20 


ForRTH  Enmow,  17M. 

Hearken  to  mc,  gentlemen. 

Come  and  yon  shall  hea]:^e ; 
lie  tell  you  of  two  of  the  boldest  breth- 
ren * 
That  ever  borne  y-were. 

The  tone  of  thom  was  Adler  youmget 
The  tother  whs  kyng  Estmere ; 

The  were  as  bolde  men  in  their  deeds. 
As  any  were  £strr  and  neare. 

As  they  were  drinking  ale  and  wine 
Within  kyng  Estmeres  halle  * : 

Whin  will  ye  marry  a  wyfe,  broths, 
A  wyfe  to  glad  ns  all  ? 

Then  bespake  him  kyng  Estmere, 
And  answered  him  hastilee  ' : 

I  know  not  that  ladye  in  any  land 
Thafs  able  *  to  marryt  with  mee. 

Kyng  Adland  hath  a  daughter,  brother, 
Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene ; 

If  I  were 'kyng  here  in  yonr  stead, 
That  ladye  fhold  bo  my  qneene. 


'  Ver.  3.  brether.  fol.  MS. 

"  Ver.  10.  his  brotlier*B  hall.  fol.  MS. 


•  Ver.  14.  hartUye.  fol.  MS. 

*  He  means  fit,  snitable. 
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FiBirr  Edition,  1765. 

flii^«i,  Rcade  me,  reade  mo,  deare  bro- 
ther, 

Throoghoat  ^wrrye  England, 
Where  we  might  find  a  mt^ssenger 

Betweene  u»  Upo  to  seude. 


EouBTH  Edition,  1794. 

SaitSy  Reade  me,  reade  me,  deare  bro- 
ther, 

Throughoat  merry  EngUnd, 
Where  we  might  find  a  messenger 

Betwixt  us  towe  to  sende. 


&iM«,Yoa8hal  ryduyourHelfe,  brother,  io 

lie  boare  you  campatUe ; 
Many  throughe  fals  messengers  are  de- 
ctivde. 

And  I  feare  lest  soe  shold  wee. 


SaitSy  You  shal  ryde  yourselfe,  brother. 

He  beare  you  companye ; 
Many  throughe  fals  messengers  are  *  dS' 
ceivedy 

And  I  feare  lest  soe  shold  wee. 


Thus  the  renisht  them  to  ryde 

Of  twoe  good  renisht  steedes,  so 

And  when  thei/  came  to  kyng  Adlands 
halle, 

Of  red  golde  shone  their  tceedes. 


Thus  the  renisht  them  to  ryde 
Of  twoe  good  renisht  steeds, 

And  when  the  came  to  king  Adlanda 
halle, 
Of  redd  gold  shone  their  ttecds. 


And  whan  the  came  to  kyng  Adlands 
haUe 

Before  the  goodlye  yate^ 
Ther  they  found  good  kyng  AdUnd      zi 

Rearing  himselfe  theratt. 


And  when  the   came  to  kyng  Adlands 
haU 

Before  the  goodlye  aate. 
There  they  found  fljood  kyng  Adland 

Rearing  himselfe  theratt. 


i((ADe  Christ  thee  save,  good  kyng  Ad- 
luud ; 

I^fme  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 
Rayd,  vou  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere, 

Right  hartilye  unto  mee.  40 


Now   Christ  tlieo  save,  good  kyng  Ad- 
land; 

Now  Christ  ycu  saTO  and  see. 
Sayd,  You  be  welcome,  king  Estmere, 

kight  haitilye  to  mee. 


You  have  a  daughter,  sayd  ^Vdler  yonge. 
Men  call  her  bright  and  sherne. 

My  brother  wold  marrye  hor  to  his  wiffe, 
Of  Englande  to  bee  queen  e. 


You  have  a  daughter,  mk^  Adler  younge. 

Men  call  her  bright  and  sheone. 
My  brother  wold  marrye  her  to  hia 
Of  Englande  to  be  qneene. 


Yesterdaye  was  at  my  deare  danght^r  45 
Syr  Bremor  the  kyng  of  Spayne ; 

And  then  shee  nicked  him  of  naye, 
I  /care  sheele  doe  youe  the  same. 

The  kvng  of  Spayne  is  a  foule  paynim. 
And  'leeveth  on  Mahound ;  m 

And  pitye  it  were  that  fayre  ladyi 
Shold  marrye  a  heathen  hound. 


Yesterday  was  att  my  desre  danght^ 
Syr  Bremor  the  kyn^  of  Spayne ;  * 

And  then  she  nicked  him  of  naye. 
And  I  doubt  sheele  do  you  the  same. 

The  kyng  of  Spayne  is  a  foule  paynim. 
And  leeveth  '  on  Mahound ; 

And  pitye  it  were  that  fayre  ladyi 
Shold  marrye  a  heathen  hound. 


But  grant  to  me,  saycs  kyng  Estmere, 

For  my  love  I  you  prayo, 
That  I  may  see  your  daughter  deare    6s 

Before  I  goe  hence  awaye. 


But  grant  to  me,  sayes  kyng  Estmeie, 

For  my  love  I  you  nraye ; 
That  I  may  see  your  daughter  deer9 

Before  I  goe  hence  awaye. 


'  Vcr.  '.'7.  Maiiv  a  uiaii .  .  .  i&.  fol.  MS.  '  Ver.  4r».  Tho  kiug  hi»  donnc  of  Spayn.  ful.  US. 

*  Uisprinted  'Iceve  thon. 
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First  Editiox,  176o. 

Mtkoughe  itt  is  seven  yeetre  and  more 
Sjfik  my  daughter  wiis  in  halle, 

8kM  shall  oome  d4wne  amce  for  your  aakf 
To  gUd  my  guesUs  all,  so 

Bowne  then  came  that  mayden  fayre. 

With  ladyes  lacede  in  pall, 
And  halfe  a  hundred  of  bolde  knightes, 

To  bring  her  from  bowre  to  hall ; 
And  eJke  as  mauye  gentle  tquieres,         ^ 

To  tcaiU  upon  them  all. 

The  talents  of  golde,  were  on  her  head 
sette, 

Hunge  lowe  downe  to  her  knee ; 
And  ererye  rynffe  on  her  smaUe  finger, 

Shone  of  the  chiystall  free.  70 

/Ssyst,  CkriU  joa  save,  mjdeate  nuidatue ; 

8aye$,  CknMt  you  save  and  see. 
8aue$,  You  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere, 

Kight  welcome  nnto 


75 


And  iff  yon  lore  me,  as  yon  saye, 

So  well  and  hartilie. 
All  that  ever  yon  ktp.  comen  abont 

Soone  sped  now  itt  may  bee. 

Then  bespake  her  father  deare : 
My  daughter,  I  saye  naye ; 

Remember  well  the  (yng  of  Spayne, 
What  he  sayd  yesterdaye. 


80 


Your  castles  and  your  towres,  father. 

Are  stronglye  boilt  abonte ; 
And  therefore  of  that  foule  paj/ntm 

Wee  neede  not  stande  in  douhte.       90 

fiyght  me  yonr  troth,  nowe,  kyng  Est- 
mere, 

By  heaven  and  your  righte  hand. 
That  you  will  marrro  me  to  your  wyfe. 

And  make  me  queene  of  your  land. 

Then  kyng  Estmere  heplygki  his  troth  9a 
By  heaven  and  his  nghte  hand, 

That  he  wold  marrye  her  to  his  wyfe, 
And  make  her  quoene  of  his  land. 
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Mtlumgh  itt  is  seven  y^en  and  men 
Since  my  dan^ter  was  in  halle. 

She  shall  come  tmee  downe  for  your  sake 
To  glad  my  guestis  alU, 

Downe  then  came  that  mayden  fayre, 

With  ladyes  laced  in  pall. 
And  halfe  a  hundred  otoM  knishtet, 

To  bring  her  [from]  bowve  to  nail ; 
And  as  many  gentle  sqnierB, 

To  tend  upon  them  all. 

The  talents  of  guide  were  on  her  heac 
sette. 

Hanged  low  downe  to  her  knee ; 
And  eveiije  ring  on  her  smaU  finger. 

Shone  of  the  chrystall  free. 

Saies,  God  you  save,  my  deare 
Saiee,  God  yon  save  and  see.' 

Said,  You  be  welcome,  kyng 
Bight  welcome  unto  mee. 

And,  t/you  love  me,  as  you  saye, 

Soe  well  and  hartil^. 
All  that  ever  you  are  eomen  about 

Soone  sped  now  itt  shal  bee. 

Then  bespake  her  father  deare : 
My  daughter,  I  save  naye : 

Remember  well  the  Ryng  of  Spayne, 
What  he  sayd  yesterdaye. 


He  wold    pull  downe  my  halles   and      He  w< 
castles. 

And  reave  me  of  my  lyfe : 
And  ever  I  fear  e  that  paynim  kyng,      w 

Iff\  reave  him  of  his  wyfe. 


old  pull    downe    my  halles  a» 
castles. 
And  reave  me  of  my  lyfe : 
/  cannot  blame  him  if  he  doe. 
If  1  reave  him  of  his  wyfe. 


Your  casdes  and  your  towres,  father. 
Are  stronglye  built  aboute  ; 

And  therefore  of  the  king  of  Spaine ' 
Wee  neede  not  stande  in  dov.ht. 

Plight  me  your  troth,  nowe,  kyng  £si 
mire, 

By  heaven  and  your  righte  hand. 
That  you  will  manye  me  to  your  wyfe. 

Ana  make  me  queene  of  your  land. 

Then  kyng  Estmere  he  plight  his  troth 
By  heaven  and  his  righte  hand, 

That  he  wolde  marrye  her  to  his  wTfi», 
And  make  her  que<*ne  uf  his*  land. 


I  Vcr.  89.  oX  the  King  bfe  Bonne  of  Spaine.  fol.  Xi5. 
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And  he  tooke  leave  of  that  ladje  fayre, 
To  goe  to  his  owne  coantree,  loo 

To  fetche  him   dukes  and   lordes  and 
knightes, 
That  manyed  the  might  bee. 

They  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle, 

A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne,  los 

With  kemp^  many  a  one. 

Bnt  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 
With  manye  a  grimme  bar6ne, 

Tone  day  to  marrye  kyng  Adlanda  daugh- 
ter 
Tother  daye  to  canye  her  home,      no 

Then  shee  sent  after  kyng  Estm^re 

In  all  the  spede  might  bee, 
That  he  must  either  retume  and  fighte. 

Or  goe  home  and  lose  his  lady^. 

One  whyle  then  the  page  he  vent,      115 

Another  whyU  he  ranne; 
Till  he  had  oretaken  kyng  Estmere 

/-icrtf,  he  never  blanne. 

Tydingea^  tvdinges,  kyng  Estmere ! 

What  tyuinges  nove,  my  boye  ?       120 
O  tydinges  I  can  tell  to  you. 

That  will  you  sore  annoye. 

You  had  not  ridden  ttcant  a  n^le, 

A  myle  out  of  the  towno, 
But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne  12ft 

With  kemp^s  many  a  one : 

But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne 
With  manye  a  griifune  bar6ne. 

Tone    dayo   to   marrye    king    Adlands 
daughter, 
Tother  daye  to  carry e  her  home.      130 

That  ladye  fayre  she  greetes  you  well, 

And  ever-more  well  by  mee : 
You  must  eitlior  turne  againe  and  fighte, 

Or  goe  home  and  lose  your  lady^. 

SayeSfReade  me.  readc  me,  <^ar0  brother,  i35 
My  reade  shall  r^'de  *  at  thee, 

Whiche  waye  tee  best  may  tome  and 
figbte, 
To  save  this  fayre  lady^. 
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And  he  tooke  leave  of  that  ladye  fiiyre, 
To  goe  to  hia  owne  countree, 

To  fetohe  him  dokei  and  lordes  and 
knightee, 
That  marryed  the  might  bee. 

They  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle, 

A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

With  kemp^  many  one. 

But  in  did  oome  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

With  manye  a  hold  bar6ne, 
Tone  day  to  marrye  kyng  Adlands  dangh* 
ter, 

Tother  daye  to  canye  her  home. 

Shee  sent  one  after  kyng  Estmere 

In  all  the  spede  might  bee. 
That  be  most  either  tume  againe  tad 
flghte, 

Or  goe  home  and  loose  his  ladyi. 

One  whyle  then  the  page  he  went, 

Another  wh'de  he  ranne ; 
Till  he  had  oretaken  king  Estmere, 

/  wiSf  he  never  blanne. 

TydingSt  tydings,  kyng  Estmere ! 

What  tydinges  nowe,  my  boye  ? 
0,  tydinges  I  can  tell  to  you. 

That  will  you  sore  annoye. 

You  had  not  ridden  scant  a  mile, 

A  mile  out  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne 

With  kemp^  many  a  one : 

But  in  did  oome  the  kyng  of  Spayne 

With  manye  a  bold  bar&ne. 
Tone   daye  to   manye   king   Adlands 
daughter, 

Tother  daye  to  cany  her  home. 

My  ladye  fayre  she  greetes  you  well. 

And  ever-more  well  by  mee : 
You  must  either  tome  againe  and  flghte» 

Or  goe  home  and  looee  yoor  lady^. 

Saies,  Reade  me,  reade  me,  deere  brothir«. 

My  reade  shall  ryde  '  at  th<^, 
Whether  it  is  better  to  tame  and  fighta 

Or  goe  home  and  Iooh  my  ladye. 


^  Sic.  *  Sic  MS.  It  shonld  probably  be  "  ryie,'*  i.e.  my  oonniol  ibsU  srist  tron 

R  R  2 


thM.  See  vsr.  140. 
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Now  hearken  to  me^  sayes  Adler  yonge, 

a  our  mde  miiflt  rise  *  at  me,  i40 
re  will  deriae  a  waye 
te  thy  ladye  free. 

My  mother  was  a  westeme  woman. 

And  learned  in  gramary  V 
And  fHien  I  learned  at  the  ichole,      145 

Sonething  shee  tanght  itt  mee. 

There  aroweih  an  hearbe  within    this 
flekle. 

And  iff  it  were  bat  knowne, 
Hia  eolor,  which  ia  whyte  and  redd, 

Itt  will  make  blacke  and  browne :  im 

ffia  color,  which  is  browne  and  blacke, 
Itt  will  make  redd  and  whyte ; 

That  sworde  is  not  in  all  Englande, 
Upon  his  ooate  will  byte. 

And  yon  sbal  be  a  harper,  brother,     lu 

Out  of  the  north  eountr^ ; 
And  He  be  your  boye^  bo  faine  of  fighte. 

To  beare  your  harpe  by  your  knee. 

And  yon  shall  be  the  beet  harp^, 

Tluit  ever  tooke  harpe  in  hand ;       160 

And  I  wiU  be  the  best  sing^. 
That  ever  song  in  this  land, 

Itt  shal  be  written  in  our  forheads 

All  and  in  gramaryij 
That  we  towe  are  the  boldest  men,      166 

That  are  in  all  Christentyi. 

And  thns  they  renisht  them  to  ryde. 
On  iouM  good  renish  steedes ; 

And  fcha%  they  came  to  king  Adlandg 
hall. 
Of  redd  gold  shone  their  weedes.    170 

And  whan  the  came  to  kyng  Adlands 
haU 

Untill  the  £ayre  hall  yate, 
There  they  found  a  proud  port^ 

Bearing  himselfe  ikeratt, 

Sayes,  Christ   thee    saTe,  thou   proud 
port^ :  176 

Sayes,  Christ  thee  sare  and  see. 
Nowe  you  be  welcome,  sayd  the  porter, 

Of  what  land  soever  ye  bee. 
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Now  hearken  to  me,  sayes  Adler  yosg^t 
And  your  reade  most  rise'  st  me, 

I  quicklye  will  derise  a  waye 
To  sette  thy  ladye  free. 

My  mother  was  a  westeme  woman. 
And  learned  in  gramaryi,* 

And  when  I  learned  at  the  sdiole, 
Something  shee  taa^  itt 


There  gnywes  an    hearbe    within  this 
field. 

And  iff  it  were  but  knowne. 
His  color,  which  is  whyte  and  redd. 

It  will  make  blacke  and  browne: 

His  color,  which  is  browne  and  bUcka, 
Itt  will  make  redd  and  iHiyte ; 

That  sworde  is  not  in  all  TangiaiMJ* 
Upon  his  ooate  will  byte. 

And  you  shal  be  a  harper,  brother. 
Out  of  the  north  eowUtye ; 

And  He  be  your  iojr ,  soe  fuse  of  tuf^ 
And  beare  your  harpe  by  your  km*. 

And  you  thai  be  the  best  harp&r. 
That  erer  tooke  haipe  in  hand; 

And  I  «t2  be  the  best  singi^. 
That  ever  sung  in  this  Uuide. 

Itt  shal  be  written  in  our  forheads 

All  and  in  grammaryi. 
That  we  towe  are  the  boldest  men. 

That  are  in  all  Christentyi. 

And  thus  they  renisht  them  to  nrdo. 
On  tow  good  renish  steedee ; 

And  when  they  came  to  kins  Adlsnd 
haU,         "^  ^^ 

Of  redd  gold  shone  their  weedes. 

And  whan  the  came  to  kyng  Adlsnc 
haU, 

Untill  the  fayre  hall  yate. 
There  they  found  a  proud  port^ 

Rearing  himselfe  thereait, 

Sayes,    Christ   thee  save,   thou  proi 
porter; 

Sayes,  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 
Nowe  you  be  welcome,  sayd  the  portir 

Of  what  land  soever  ye  bee. 


Sir, 


AV  M.«J. 


See  at  the  end  of  this  twllad.  Note  *«•  [nnt  reprinted  here.— F.] 
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We  been  harpers,  sayd  Adler  yange. 
Come  out  of  Uie  northe  oountrie ;    iso 

IVe  beene  come  hither  nntill  this  place, 
Thia  proud  weddinge  for  to  see. 

Sajd,  And  yoiir  color  were  white  and 
redd, 

As  it  is  blacke  and  browne, 
Ud  saje  king  Estmere  and  his  brother  i86 

Were  comen  nntill  this  towne. 

Then  thej  pulled  out  a  ryng  of  gold, 
Layd  itt  on  the  porters  arme : 

And  ever  we  will  tnee,  proud  porter, 
Thow  wilt  saye  us  no  horme.  190 

Sore  he  looked  on  kjng  Estm^rc, 
And  sore  he  handled  the  ryng, 

Then  opened  to  them  the  fayre  hall  yates. 
He  lett  for  no  kind  of  thyng. 

Kyng  Estmere  he  Iwkt  off  his  steede  im 
Up  att  the  fat/re  hall  board  ; 

The  Jrotke^  Uiat  came  from  his  brydle 
bitte. 
Light  on  kyng  Bremors  beard. 

Sayee,  Stable  thou  steede,  thou  proud 
harper, 

Goe  stable  him  in  the  stalle  ;  900 

lit  doth  not  beseeme  a  proud  harper 

To  stable  him  in  a  kyngs  halle. 

My  ladd  he  is  so  lither,  he  eayd. 
He  will  do  nought  that's  meete ; 

And  aye  that  I  cwd  but  find  the  man,  20A 
Were  able  him  to  beate. 

Thou  speakst  proud  wordea,  sm/d  the  Pay- 
nim  kyny. 

Thou  harper  here  to  mee ; 
There  is  a  man  within  this  halle. 

That  will  beate  thy  lad  and  thee,    aio 

O  lett  that  man  come  downe,  he  aayd, 

A  sight  of  him  wolde  I  see  ; 
And  wAan  hee  hath  beaten  well  my  ladd, 

Then  he  shall  beate  of  mec. 

Bowne  then  came  the  kemperye  man,  215 
And  looked  him  in  the  eare; 

For  all  the  golde,  that  was  under  heaven, 
He  durst  not  neigh  him  neare. 
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Wee  beene  harpers,  sayd  Adler  younge^ 
Come  out  of  the  northe  oountrye ; 

Wee  beene  come  hither  nntill  thia  place, 
This  proud  weddinge  for  to  see. 

Sayd,  And  your  color  were  white  and 
redd. 

As  it  is  blacke  and  browne, 
I  wold  saye  king  Estmere  and  his  brother 

Were  comen  nntill  this  towne. 

Then  they  pulled  out  a  lyng  of  gold, 
Layd  itt  on  the  porters  arme : 

And  ever  we  will  thee,  proud  portir, 
Thow  wilt  saye  us  no  harms. 

Sore  he  looked  on  kjmg  Estmere, 
And  sore  he  handled  the  ryng, 

Then  opened  to  them  the  fayru  hall  yates, 
He  lett  for  no  kind  of  thyng. 

Kyng  Estmere  he  etahUd  his  steede 

Soe  fayre  att  the  hall  bard ; 
The  froth,  that  came  from  his  biydle 
bitte, 

Light  in  kyng  Bremors  beard. 

Saies,  Stable    thy    steed,  thou    proud 
harper, 

Saiee,  Stable  him  in  the  stalle ; 
It  doth  not  beseeme  a  proud  harpir 

To  stable  'him'  in  a  kyngs  halle.* 

My  ladde  he  is  so  lither,  he  eaid. 
He  will  doe  nought  that's  meete ; 

And  M  thtre  any  man  in  this  hall 
Were  able  him  to  beate. 

Thou  speakst  proud  words,  eayee  \hekimg 
of  Spaine, 

Thou  harper  here  to  mee : 
There  is  a  man  within  this  halle, 

Will  beate  thy  ladd  and  thee. 

O  let  that  man  come  downe,  he  said, 

A  sight  of  him  wold  I  see ; 
And  when  hee  hath  beaten  well  my  ladd, 

Then  he  shall  beate  of  mee. 

Downe  then  came  the  kemperye  man, 
And  looked  him  in  the  eare ; 

For  all  the  gold,  that  was  under  heaven, 
He  durHt  not  neigh  him  neare. 


•  VcT.  2ft!l.    To  rtnble  hii«  rtwlc.  fol.  MS. 
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And  how  nowe,  kempe,  m^  the  k jng  of 

And  how  what  aileth  thee  ?  no 

He  Mgret,  Iti  is  written  in  hie  forhead 

All  and  in  gramazy^, 
That  for  all  the   gold  that  is    under 
heaTen, 

I  daze  not  neigh  him  nye. 

KyngEstmere  thmfmUtd  forth  hisharpe,  ^^ 

And  pfoyd  thenm  «o  mteefe : 
Up9t€Hrie  the  ladyf  firom  the  kyngfj 

As  hee  (Mte  at  the  nuate. 

Ncfwe  stay  thy  harpe,  thou  prond  harper, 
Abtp  stay  thy  harpe,  I  fay ;  290 

For  an  thoa  V*aye9t  as  thon  beginnett, 
Thonlt  till  my  bride  awaye. 

He  strueke  npon  his  harpe  ayayne. 
And  playd  botk  fayre  andfrte ; 

The  ladye  was  so  pUiude  tkeratt,         335 
She  lattyht  laud  lamyhten  three. 

Nawe  sell  me  thy  harpe,  tayd  the  kyny  of 
Spayne, 
Thy  harpe  and  strynys  eche  one, 
And  as  many  gold  nohlee   thou   shalt 
have, 
As  there  be  etrynge  thereon,  840 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe, 
he  sayd, 

7f  IdidseUt/ye? 
To  playe  my  wiffe  and  me  a  fttt, 

When  abed  together  we  bee. 

Now  sell  me,  syr  kyny,  thy  biyde  soe 

gay,  245 

As  shee  sitts  Uiced  in  pall. 
And  as  many  gold  nobles  I  will  give, 
As  there  be  rings  in  the  hall. 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  biyde 
wgay. 

Iff  I  did  Hell  her  yee?  350 

More  seemelye  it  is  for  her  fayre  bodye 

To  lye  by  mee  than  thee. 

Hee  played  agayne  both  load  and  shrille, 

And  Adler  he  did  syng, 
"  O  ladye,  this  is  thy  owne  true  love ;  2W 

'*  Noe  harper  but  a  kyng. 
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And  how  nowe,  kenpe,  said  the  kyig  of 
Spcine, 
Ana  how  what  aileth  thee? 
He  miss.  It  is  writt  in  his  forhead 

All  and  in  gnunary^. 
That  for  all  the    gold  that  is  nndflr 
heaTen, 
I  dare  not  neigh  him  nye. 

7%«ii  kyng  Estmere  pu/iU  foith  his  harpr, 

And  plaid  a  pretty  thinge : 
The  latfye  upstart  from  the  borde. 

And  wM  have  gone  from  the  king. 

Stay  thy  harpe,  thoa  prond  harpir, 

For  Gods  love  I  pray  thee 
For  and  thou  piayes  as  thon  begtnns^ 

Thonlt  till »  mjbrydefrmn 


He  stroake  upon  his  harpe  agenme, 

And  playd  a  pretty  thinge ; 
The  ladye  lougn  a  hud  laughter. 

As  shee  sate  by  the  king. 

Saies,  sell  me   thy    haipe,  thou  prtmi 
harper. 
And  ihy  stringh  all. 
For  as  many  gold  nobles,  'thon  shalt 
hare* 
As  heere  bee  ringes  in  the  hall. 

What  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe,  *  be 

y/'Ididselli/Zyw? 
"  To  playe  my  wifl^  and  me  a  Frrr,' 
When  abed  together  wee  bee.** 

Now  sell  me,  guoth  hee,  thy  biyde  soe 

gay.      , 
As  shee  sitts  by  thy  knee. 
And  as  many  gold  nobles  I  wiU  giro, 
As  leaves  been  on  a  tree. 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  bryde 
soeg&T, 

Iff  I  did  sell  her  ^iW? 
More  seemelye  it  is  for  her  fayre  bodye 

To  lye  by  mee  then  thee. 

Hee  played  agayne  both  loud  and  shrille,' 

And  Adler  he  did  syng, 
"  O  ladye,  this  is  thy  owne  true  lore ; 

•*  Noe  harper,  but  a  kyng. 


'  I.e.  Entice.     Vid.  GIosn. 

*  ia.  a  tone,  or  itrain  of  muric    See  Glees. 

*  Ver.  363.  Some  libertiei*  bare  been  taken  in  the  following  atania* ;  bat  wbcrem*  tbia  edition 
dilTerg  from  the  preceding,  it  hath  been  bronght  nearer  to  the  folio  VS. 
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•'  0  ladye,  this  is  thy  o^Tie  true  love, 
"  As  playnlyo  thou  mayest  see  ; 

**  And  He  rid  thee  of  that  foule  paynim, 
•*  Who  partes  thy  love  and  thee."    2C0 

The  ladye  louked,  the  ladye  blushte. 
And  blusht«  and  lookt  agayne, 

While  Adler  he  hath  drawne  his  braude, 
And  hath  air  Brcmor  slayne. 

Up  then  rose  the  kemperye  men,         265 

And  loud  they  gan  to  crye : 
Ah !  traytors.  yee  have  slayne  our  kyng, 

And  therefore  yee  shall  dye. 

Kyng  Est  mere  threwe  the  harpo  asyde. 
And  Bwith  he  drew  his  brand ;         270 

And  Estmere  he,  and  Adler  yonge 
Right  stiffe  in  stour  can  stand. 

And  aye  their  swordes  soe  sore  can  hyte^ 
Throughe  help  of  gramaryi, 

That  soone  they  have  slayne  the  kempery 
men,  275 

Or  forst  them  forth  to  flee. 

Kyng  Estmere  tooke  that  fayre  lady^, 
And  marryed  her  to  his  wyfe, 

And  brought  her  home  to  merrye  England 
With  her  to  leade  his  lyfe,  280 


FouBTH  Edition,  1794. 

**  0  laflye,  thia  is  thy  owne  true  love, 
"  As  playnlye  thou  mayest  see ; 

"  And  lie  rid  Uiee  of  that  foule  pavnim, 
"  Who  partes  thy  love  and  thee.* 

The  ladye  looked ^  the  ladye  blushte,' 
And  blushte  and  lookt  agavne,' 

While  Adler  he  hath  drawne  liis  brande, 
And  hath  the  Sowdan  slayne. 

Up  then  rose  the  kemperye  men, 

And  loud  they  gan  to  crye : 
Ah !  travtors,  yee  have  slayne  our  kyng, 

And  tnerofore  yee  shall  dye. 

K^-ng  Estmere  threwe  the  harpe  asyde, 
And  swith  he  drew  his  brand ; 

And  Estmere  he,  and  Adler  yonge 
Right  stiffe  in  stoor  can  stand. 

And  aye  their  swordes  soe  sore  caafyU, 
Throughe  help  of  Qramary^, 

That  soone  they  nave  slayne  the  kempory 
men, 
Or  forst  them  forth  to  floe. 

Kyng  Estmere  tooke  that  fayre  ladyi. 
And  marryed  her  to  his  w^jfe^ 

And  brought  her  home  to  meny  England 
With  her  to  leade  his  life. 


'  The^jc  liuee  muut  be  Tcrcy's  own.— F. 
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III. 
Btginning  of  6up  attDl  9()flll«(,  p.  20t. 

Pkrct  says  in  his  Rdiqiies^  ill.  105,  1st  ed.,  that  his  text  of 
•*  The  Legend  of  Sir  Guy  **  is  "  Printed  from  an  ancient  MS. 
copy  in  the  Editor's  old  folio  volume,  collated  with  two  printed 
ones,  one  of  which  is  in  black  letter  in  the  Pepys  collection.'* 
As  he  tore  the  be^nning  of  it  out  of  his  Folio,  I  applied  to  the 
Librarian  of  Magdalene  to  correct  by  the  Pepys  copy  a  transcript 
of  the  first  twenty-two  stanzas  of  Percy's  text ;  but  as  I  could 
not  give  a  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  where  the  ballad  is, 
and  the  Librarian's  catalogue  is  not  yet  complete,  he  has  not  sent 
me  the  collation.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  print  the  beginning 
of  the  ^  inferior  copy  in  Ritson^s  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads^ 
ii.  193  "(Child). 


SIR  GUY  OF  WARWICK. 


W  AS  ever  knight,  for  ladys  sake, 

So  toss'd  in  lore,  as  I,  Sir  Gny, 
For  Phillifl  fair,  that  lady  bright 
As  erer  man  beheld  with  eye  ? 
She  garo  me  leave  myself  to  try 

The  valiant  knight  with  shield  and 
spear, 
£re  that  her  love  she  would  grant  me ; 
Which  made  me  venture  far  and  near. 

The  prond  Sir  Quj,  a  baron  bold. 

In  deeds  of  arms  the  doughty  knight, 
That  every  day  in  England  was, 

With  sword    and   spear  in   field    to 
fight; 
An  English  man  I  was  by  birth. 

In  fiuth  of  Christ  a  Christian  true ; 
The  wicked  laws  of  infidels 

I  sought  by  power  to  subdue. 

Two  hundred  twenty  years,  and  odd 
After  our  saviour  Christ  his  birth, 

When  kinp^  AtheKtan  wore  the  crown, 
I  lived  here  upon  the  wirth. 


Sometime  I  was  of  Warwick  earl. 
And,  as  I  said,  on  very  truth, 

A  ladys  love  did  me  constrain 

To  seek  strange  ventures  in  my  youth : 

To  try  my  fame  by  feats  of  arms, 

In  strange  and  sundry  heathen  lands ; 
Where  I  atchieved,  for  her  sake, 

Right  dangerous  conquests  with  my 
hands. 
For  first  I  saiFd  to  Normandy. 

And  there  I  stoutly  won  in  fight. 
The  emprrours  daughter  of  Almain, 

From  many  a  valiant  worthy  knigfaL 

Then  passed  I  the  soas  of  G  roece, 

To  help  the  empcrour  to  his  right. 
Against  the  mighty  soldans  host 

Of  puissant  Persians  for  to  fight : 
Whrrc  I  did  slay  of  Saracens 

And  heathen  pagans,  many  a  man. 
And  slew  the  boldans  cousin  dear. 

Who  had  to  name,  doughty  Colbron. 
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Eekeldered,  that  famous  knight, 

To  death  likewise  I  did  pnnue, 
And  Almain,  king  of  Tyre,  also, 

Moet  terrible  too  in  flfht  to  view  : 
I  went  into  the  soldims  host, 

Being  thither  on  ambassage  sent. 
And  brought  awaj  his  head  with  me, 

I  haying  slain  him  in  his  tent. 

There  wa»  a  dragon  in  the  land, 

Which  I  also  myself  did  slay, 
As  he  a  lion  did  pursue. 

Most  fiercely  met  me  by  the  way. 
From  thence  I  pass'd  the  seas  of  Greece, 

And  came  to  Pavy  land  aright. 
Where  I  the  duke  of  Pavy  kill'd. 

His  heinous  treason  to  requite. 

And  after  came  into  this  land, 

Towards  fair  PhiUis,  ladv  bright ; 
For  lore  of  whom  I  travel'd  far. 

To  try  my  manhood  and  my  might 
But  when  1  had  espoused  her, 

I  stay'd  with  her  but  fort^  days. 
But  there  I  left  this  lady  fair, 

And  then  I  went  beyond  the  seas. 


All  clad  in  gray,  in  pil^m  sort. 

My  voyage  ffom  her  I  did  take. 
Unto  that  blessed  holy  land. 

For  Jesus  Christ  mj  saviours  sake : 
Where  I  earl  Jonas  did  redeem. 

And  all  his  sons,  which  were  fifteen, 
Who  with  the  cruel  Saracen, 

In  prison  for  long  time  had  been. 

I  slew  the  giant  Amarant, 

In  battle  fiercely  hand  to  hand: 
And  doughty  Barknaid  killed  I, 

The  mighty  duke  of  that  same  land. 
Then  I  to  England  came  again, 

And  here  witib  Ck>lbron  ^11 1  fought, 
An  ugly  giant,  which  the  Danes 

Had  for  their  champion  hither  brought. 

I  overcame  him  in  the  field. 

And  slew  him  dead  right  valiantly ; 
Where  I  the  land  did  then  redeem 

From  Danish  tribute  utterly ; 
And  afterwards  I  offered  up 

The  use  of  weapons  solemnly. 
At  Winchester,  wnereas  I  fought, 

In  sight  of  many  fiir  and  nigh. 

In  Windsor-forest,  &e. 
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